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Ko.  54.  WASHINGTON.  Skptembek,  IIMH. 

EXHIBIT  OF  THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
AT  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSI- 
TION.   

IITTRODUCTIOH. 

BY   G.    W.    W.    HANGER, 

Ittj)r*'^>ttaiivf  Department  of  Ldibor  {n&w  Burettn  of  lAiftor  of  the  Dcjtfirtment  of  ( 'innmfrr^ 
atul  Labor) J  V.  S.  OoirrumnU  Boartl,  lAJu'mana  Purclmsf  Ki position. 

I'luler  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  11H>1,  entitled  ''An 
act  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversarv  of  the 
pinvha.se  of  the  Louisiana  territor^^  }»y  the  United  States  })y  holding 
an  international  exhibition  of  arts,  industries,  manufactures,  and  the 
products  of  the  soil,  mine,  forest,  and  sea,  in  the  citj'  of  St.  Louis,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri'**  provision  was  made  not  only  for  geni^rous 
financial  assistance  to  the  exposition  company,  but  also  for  the  exhibit 
bv  the  United  States  Ciovernment  of  such  articles  and  material  as 
would  illustrate  ''the  function  and  administrative  faculty  of  the 
Government  in  time  of  peace  and  its  resources  as  a  war  powcM',  t(Miding 
to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  our  institutions  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  the  people." 

Kxhibits  were  to  bo  prepared  for  each  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  and  also  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  National  Museum,  the  United  States  C'ommission  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Library-  of  Congress,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  In  order  to  secure  a  complete 
and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Government,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  creation  of  the  United  Stat(»s  Government  Board, 
which  was  to  be  charged  with  the  ''selection,  purchase,  preparation. 
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transportation,  arrangement,  installation,  safe-keeping,  exhibition, 
and  return  of  such  articles  and  materiar'  as  the  heads  of  the  several 
above-mentioned  Departments  and  offices  might  decide  to  include  in 
the  Government  exhibit.  This  board  was  to  be  composed  of  several 
I)ersons,  one  to  be  named  by  the  head  of  each  of  the  Departments  and 
offices  enumerated.  Since  the  date  of  the  above  act  two  of  the  inde- 
pendent offices  named,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Commission 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  have  become  bureaus  of  the  new  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but  their  representation  on  the  Government 
Board  was  not  affected  thereby.  A  new  member,  however,  was 
added  to  the  board  as  the  representative  of  the  new  Executive  Depart- 
ment, to  have  in  charge  the  exhibits  of  the  various  bureaus  which  were 
included  therein,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  mentioned  abc  "e, 
which  were  already  represented  upon  the  board. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  writer  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  (now  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor)  on  the  Government  Board,  and  was  directed  to 
prepare, for  the  exposition  an  exhibit  which  should  illustrate  the  work 
and  functions  of  that  office.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  which  is  largely  statistical  in  chai'acter,  the  exhibit 
has  been  necessarily  confined  within  narrow  limits  so  far  as  the  chai'acter 
of  the  exhibit  is  concerned,  although  the  range  of  the  subjects  covered  is 
considerable,  embodying  practically  all  of  the  investigations  and 
reports  of  the  Bureau  which  furnish  material  susceptible  of  use  for 
exhibit  purposes. 

The  exhibits  are  of  three  principal  kinds,  as  follows:  First,  complete 
sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Federal  and  State  bureaus  of  labor  and 
of  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  various  States,  together  with  miscel- 
laneous Volumes  of  Federal  reports  relating  to  labor  and  industrial 
conditions — this  entire  collection  of  reports  being  intended  to  illustrate 
important  functions  of  the  Federal  and  Stiite  bureaus  as  affecting  labor; 
second,  a  number  of  series  of  charts  illustrating  in  graphic  form  the 
results  of  some  of  the  important  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
and  incidentally  including  the  results  of  special  investigations  and 
researches  which  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
certiiin  interesting  features  of  the  Bureau's  work;  and  tliird,  a  num- 
ber of  series  of  photographs  and  plans  illustrating  still  other  features 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  Bulletin  is  to  place  in  a  form  convini- 
ient  for  reference  and  use  a  part  of  the  charts  and  photographs 
exhibited  and  to  furnish  the  figures  and  information  upon  which  they 
are  based,  a.s  well  as  to  make  known  the  results  of  the  special  research 
and  work  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
exhibit.     It  is  thpijght  that  this  purpose  can  best  be  accomplished  bv 

:•/:   <C:  ^  ** 
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THS  WOBKnrO  OE  THE  innTSD  STATES  BUEEAir  OE  LABOE.(«) 

BY   CARROLL   D.  WRIGHT. 
ORIGIN. 

Le^slative  efforts  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  office  for 
the  collection  and  publication  of  labor  statistics  date  from  April  10, 1871, 
when  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  introduced  a  bill  ^^to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  on  the  subject  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  and  the  division  of  profits  between  labor  and  capital  in  the  United 
States."  December  13,  1871,  Mr.  Hoar  reintroduced  his  bill  with  cer- 
tain amendments,  and  amendments  were  also  proposed  by  Mr.  Kil- 
linger.  This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  December  20, 
1871,  was  brought  into  the  Senate  January  8, 1872,  and  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ekiucation  and  Labor.  It  was  reported  back  by 
Senator  Sawyer  with  certain  minor  amendments,  and  other  amend- 
ments were  proposed  by  Senator  Wilson.  Nothing  more  was  done  in 
that  Ck>ngress,  which  was  the  Forty-second;  but  April  23,  1879,  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  resolution  to  Congress  asking  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  labor,  and  May  6  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  Murch,  of  Maine,  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  bureau 
of  labor  statistics.  On  December  8,  1879,  Senator  Hoar  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  establish  a  labor  commission.  No  action  was 
taken  upon  cither  bill.  April  12,  1880,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Warner  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  bureau  of  mines  and 
mining,  a  bureau  of  manufactures,  and  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  bill  was  never  considered.  Jan- 
uary 9,  1882,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Belford  reintro- 
duced Mr.  Warner's  bill.  December  4,  1883,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Blair 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  and  Decem- 
ber 10  of  the  same  year,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Willis 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries. December  11,  the  same  year,  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  and  maintain  a  depart- 
ment of  labor  statistics.     February  12,  1884,  the  Committee  on  Labor 

aReviaed  from  an  article  in  the  Cotmopolikin  Magcuineot  June,  1892,  and  printed 

with  the  consent  of  the  pablishers. 
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of  the  House,  after  considering  various  bills,  reported  the  bill  intro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Hopkins  to  establish  and  maintain  a  department  of  labor 
8tatistic43,  and  this  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  19, 
1884.  It  was  received  in  the  Senate  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
and  was  reported  back,  April  25,  by  Mr.  Blair,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  May  22, 1884,  Mr.  Garland  proposed 
certain  amendments  to  this  bill,  as  did  Senator  Aldrich.  Out  of  these 
various  bills  introduced  in  1883-84  an  act  establishing  a  bureau  of 
labor  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  framed  and  passed,  and 
was  signed  by  the  President  June  27,  1884.  This  act  provided  that 
''  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  collect  information  upon  the  subject 
of  labor,  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  earnings  of 
laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity." 

The  earlier  bills  to  which  reference  has  been  made  were  introduced 
as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  in 
Massachusetts;  the  later  bills,  those  introduced  in  the  year  1879  and 
subsequently,  resulted  from  the  various  petitions  of  labor  organizations. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  was  organized  in  January,  1885, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  February  4,  1885,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declaring  the  policy  of  the 
oflice,  in  which  he  said: 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  bureau  of  labor  can  not  solve  indus- 
trial or  social  problems,  nor  can  it  bring  direct  returns  in  a  material 
way  to  the  citizens  of  the  country;  but  its  work  must  be  classed  among 
educational  efforts,  and  by  judicious  investigations  and  the  fearless 
publication  thereof  it  may  and  should  enable  the  people  to  comprehend 
more  clearly  and  more  fully  many  of  the  problems  which  now  vex 
them. 

After  the  Bureau  of  Labor — as  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior — had  been  in  existence  three  vears  and  had  shown  the 
character  of  its  work,  the  Knights  of  Labor  demanded  that  Congress 
should  create  a  Department  of  Labor,  to  be  independent  of  any  of  the 
general  Departments.  To  this  end  Congressman  O'Neill,  of  Missouri, 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  department  of  labor,  and  this  bill  was 
promptly  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  was  approved  June 
13,  1888,  the  act  providing  that  "there  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment a  Department  of  Labor,  the  general  design  and  duties  of  which 
shall  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  labor,  in  the  most  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  especially  upon  its 
relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men 
and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  prosperity."  The  act  defined  the  organization  of 
the  Department  and  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner^  and  provided  for 
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transferring  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  its  duties,  etc.,  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  new  Department,  therefore,  simply  continued  the 
existence  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  but  with  independent  functions. 
The  head  of  the  Department  was  not  placed  in  the  Cabinet,  but  occupied 
under  the  new  law  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  before  that  Department  was  made  a  Cabinet  office. 

Under  the  act  approved  February  14,  1903,  establishing  a  new 
executive  department,  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  it  was  provided  that,  among  other  offices,  the  existing 
Department  of  Labor  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision 
of  the  new  Department,  this  provision  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
July  1,  1903.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  for- 
mer Department  of  Labor  on  July  1,  1903,  became  a  bureau — the 
Bureau  of  Labor — of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Inas- 
much as  no  provision  was  made  for  any  change  in  its  general  design 
and  duties,  its  work  is  being  carried  on  along  practically  the  same 
lines  as  formerly. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

With  this  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor,  it  is  well  to  describe  its  organization  and  functions,  as 
they  really  represent  those  of  the  various  State  bureaus.  The  Bureau 
is  presided  over  by  a  Commissioner,  entitled  ''The  Commissioner  of 
Labor;"  there  is  a  chief  clerk,  statistical  experts,  special  agents,  and 
a  proper  corps  of  clerks,  messengers,  and  watchmen.  The  grade  of 
pay  is  the  same  as  that  pertaining  to  other  Federal  offices.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  are  to  collect  and  publish  information,  as  the 
law  defines,  relating  to  the  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
prosperity  of  laboring  men  and  women.  Under  these  broad  poweis 
the  Commissioner  can  undertake  any  investigation  which  in  his  judg- 
ment relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  people  of  the  country,  and 
which  can  be  carried  out  with  the  means  and  the  force  at  his  disposal. 
He  is  obliged  by  law  to  make  an  annual  report  covering  the  results  of 
his  investigations,  and  he  may  make,  in  his  judgment,  special  reportss 
on  particular  subjects  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  President  or 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  when  he  shall  think  the  subject  in  his 
charge  requires  a  special  report. 

Since  November,  1895,  the  Bureau  has  published  a  bimonthly 
bulletin.  This  is  published  in  accordance  with  a  law  approved  March 
2  of  the  same  year,  as  follows: 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  prepare  and 

i)ublish  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  to  the  conditiou  of 
abor  in  this  and  other  countries,  condensations  of  State  and  foreign 
labor  reports,  facts  as  to  conditions  of  employment,  and  such  other 
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done  it  unto  me,"  then  we  have  put  the  Christian  religion  into 
social  science,  have  answered  the  question  rationally,  and  must  have 
the  light  of  facts  in  order  that  the  action,  either  of  governments  or  of 
conmiunities,  under  the  spirit  of  this  answer  shall  not  be  either  futile 
or  absurd.  Altruism  is  the  rule  of  the  day  as  against  the  individualism 
of  the  past.  Its  tendency  must  be  guided  by  facts,  and  facts  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  most  faithful  application  of  the  statistical  method,  not 
only  in  the  gathering  thereof,  but  in  the  application.  Personal  obser- 
vation on  which  to  base  conclusions  is  not  sufficient.  Very  many  illus- 
trations might  be  given  of  this  fact,  but  they  are  hardly  essential.  The 
assertion  can  be  made,  however,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
very  many  conclusions  have  been  deduced  from  mere  observation 
which  the  facts,  when  properly  classified,  show  were  erroneous.  The 
attempt  to  compare  criminal  conditions  through  criminal  statistics,  the 
use  of  city  criminal  statistics  as  against  those  belonging  to  the  country, 
the  acceptance  of  one  line  of  statistics  relative  to  moral  conditions  when 
two  or  three  are  essential — all  these  directions  in  which  the  statistical 
method  is  used  teach  us  that  ordinary  observation  is  too  faulty,  at  least 
for  legislative  purposes.  So  the  character  of  the  work  of  an  oflice 
having  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  must  be  based  upon  the 
Baconian  idea  of  securing  the  facts  before  taking  the  action. 

The  character  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  critical,  involv- 
ing the  closest  application  of  the  statistical  method,  and  has  been  free 
to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely,  from  any  desire  to  argue  a  point.  If 
there  have  been  errors  in  the  origin  of  investigations  they  have  arisen 
from  a  misconception  of  what  constitutes  labor  statistics.  A  glance  at 
the  different  volumes  already  issued  may  perhaps  give  the  best  evidence 
as  to  whether  the  Bureau  has  properly  construed  the  character  of  its 
work.  The  Bureau  has  issued  18  annual  reports,  12  special  reports, 
and  53  bimonthly  bulletins. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  first  annual  report  related  to  industrial  depressions.  The  infor- 
mation for  this  report  was  collected  and  classified  by  a  force  entirely 
inexperienced,  with  a  small  amount  of  money  at  command,  with  the 
anxiety  that  comes  of  the  organization  of  a  new  work,  with  some  jeal- 
ousies as  to  the  appointment  of  the  head  prejudicing  its  labors,  with  a 
critical  watchfulness  of  friend  and  foe,  and  with  the  idea  prevailing 
among  labor  organizations  that  the  duty  of  the  new  office  was  in  the 
nature  of  propagandism,  and  not  of  the  educational  function  of  gath- 
ering and  publishing  facts.  This  report  upon  industrial  depressions, 
however,  gave  the  Bureau  of  Labor  a  standing,  and  convinced  its 
friends  that  with  proper  financial  equipment  it  could  handle  any  rea- 
sonable investigation  that  might  be  committed  to  it    The  statistics 
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The  eighth  annual  report  was  especially  ordered  by  Congress,  and 
related  to  industrial  education  in  different  countries.  It  took  up  the 
status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries^ and  Switzerland.  It  also  dealt  with  the  kindergarten  in  relation 
to  manual  training,  manual  training  in  conjunction  with  bookwork, 
manual  training  and  trade  instruction  in  reformatories,  and  the  effect  of 
manual  training  and  trade  instruction  upon  the  individual,  and  it  con- 
tained an  extensive  bibliography  of  works  treating  upon  industrial 
education.  This  report  has  been  of  great  value  in  States  where  the 
subject  of  industrial  education  in  any  form  has  been  discussed  by 
legislatures. 

The  ninth  annual  report  related  to  building  and  loan  associations, 
including  under  that  general  title  all  associations  the  objects  of  which 
were  similar  to  those  of  building  and  loan  associations,  the  general 
subject  including  cooperative  banks,  mutual  loan  associations,  home- 
stead aid  associations,  savings  fund  and  loan  associations,  and  other 
similar  institutions.  The  work  was  comprehensive,  and  covered  all 
the  associations  in  the  United  States  as  they  existed  in  1892-93,  with 
full  tables  giving  the  facts  as  to  number,  series,  shares,  number  and 
sex  of  shareholders,  etc.  It  also  contained  special  interest-rate  tables 
and  average  premium-rate  tables,  with  a  description  of  the  various 
plans  adopted  for  the  payment  of  premiums  and  for  the  distribution 
of  profits,  as  well  as  withdrawal  plans.  The  report  also  contained  a 
chapter  giving  general  legislation  relating  especially  to  building  and 
loan  associations. 

The  tenth  annual  report  was  a  continuation  of  the  third,  relating  to 
strikes  and  lockouts,  and  was  in  two  volumes,  Volume  I  containing  an 
anal3'sis  of  all  tables  and  the  detail  tables  of  all  strikes  and  lockouts 
occurring  in  the  United  States  from  January  1,  1887,  to  June  30, 1894. 
Volume  II  contained  summaries  of  the  detail  tables  given  in  Vohune  I. 
The  analysis  reclassified  and  resummarized  the  facts  contained  in  the 
third  annual  report,  giving  strikes  and  lockouts  from  January  1, 1881, 
to  December  31, 1886.  The  tenth,  therefore,  comprehended  all  strikes 
and  lockouts  from  1881  to  June  30,  1894. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  con- 
cerning the  work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children,  classifying 
the  occupations  and  earnings  of  women  and  children  and  of  men,  and 
dealing  with  the  relative  efficiency  of  women  and  children  and  of  men 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  the  comparison  of  earnings  of  women 
and  children  and  of  men  of  the  same  grade  of  efficiency,  the  reasons 
usually  given  for  the  employment  of  women  and  girls,  the  hours  per 
week  worked  in  establishments,  and  the  different  occupations  followed 
by  women  and  girls. 
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The  twelfth  annual  report  was  the  result  of  instructions  from  Con- 
j^ress  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  make  an  investigation 
relating  to  the  economic  aspect*  of  the  liquor  problem.  The  report 
gave  the  production  and  consumption  of  liquors,  the  traffic  in  liquors, 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  production  of  and  the  traffic  in  the  same, 
the  experience  and  practice  of  employers  relative  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants, and  various  tables  relating  to  license  fees  or  spe<.'ial  taxes,  finer;, 
etc.  It  also  gave  the  laws  regulating  the  revenue  derived  from  liquor 
production  and  tmffic  in  the  different  States.  The  report  was  for  the 
year  ending  .Fune  .30,  1897. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report,  entitled  ''Hand  and  Machine  Labor,^ 
was  also  the  result  of  an  investigation  authorized  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  Commissioner  of  Lalior 
was  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and  make  report  upon  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  mac^hinery  upon  labor  and  the  cost  of  production, 
the  relative  productive  power  of  hand  and  machine  labor,  the  cost  of 
manual  and  machine  power  as  they  are  used  in  the  productive  inda<i- 
tries,  etc.  This  resolution  was  approved  August  15,  1894,  and  after 
between  three  and  four  years  of  very  difficult  labor  the  results  of  the 
investigation  were  reported  in  October,  1898,  in  the  thirteenth  annual 
report.     The  work  was  published  in  two  volumes. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report,  published  in  December,  1899,  related 
to  water,  gas,  and  electric  light  plants  under  private  and  municipal 
ownership,  and  was  designed  to  bring  out  the  essential  facts  relating 
to  such  works  in  the  United  States.  The  report  was  the  result  of  m 
agreement  Vjy  the  various  commissioners  of  labor  at  their  annual  con- 
vention held  in  Albany  in  June,  1896.  It  was  impossible  to  make  such 
a  report  comprehensive  in  all  its  details,  yet  the  Bureau  was  able 
to  bring  out  the  facts  for  the  representative  private  and  municipal 
works  under  the  various  designations  as  they  existed  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

The  lifteenth  annual  report  is  the  onl}^  compilation  the  Bureau  has 
ever  indulged  in.  All  its  works  other  than  this  have  been  the 
results  of  original  inquiry  and  investigation.  The  fifteenth  annual 
gives  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  principal  commercial  coun^ 
tries  of  the  workl  for  as  many  years  as  possible,  the  facts  being  taken 
from  authenticated  official  reports  of  the  countries  involved  in  the 
compilation.  In  many  countries  the  quotations  of  rates  run  back 
many  ywirs,  and  in  all  countries,  as  far  as  possible,  they  are  brought 
down  to  the  summer  of  1900. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  covers  the  statistics  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  from  June  30,  1894  (the  date  at  which  the  investigation 
resulting  in  the  tenth  annual  report  ended),  to  December  31,  1900. 
The  report  includes  also  the  data  contained  in  the  third  and  tenth 
reports,  tLus  furnishing  an  exhibit  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
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United  States  from  January  1,  1881,  to  December  31,  1900,  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  A  history  of  strikes  prior  to  1880,  and  also  the  atti- 
tude of  the  courts  relative  to  conspiracy,  etc.,  are  given. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  relates  to  trade  and  technical  education 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal  European  countries.  Besides 
very  full  details  in  regard  to  the  schools,  the  report  gives  the  results 
of  special  inquiries  directed  to  ascertaining  the  influence  of  the  schools 
upon  the  pupils,  upon  apprenticeship,  and  upon  any  industries,  as  well 
as  the  attitude  of  employers,  of  school  graduates,  and  of  labor  unions 
toward  industrial  education.  This  second  report  upon  industrial  edu- 
cation was  made  in  response  to  many  urgent  requests. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  presents  the  results  of  an  extended  investigation  into  the  cost 
of  living  of  workingmen's  families  and  the  retail  prices  for  the  years 
1890  to  1903  of  the  principal  staple  articles  of  food  used  by  such  fami 
lies.  The  object  of  the  investigation  into  cost  of  living  was  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  housing,  fuel,  lighting,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  in  the 
ordinary  family  in  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  investigation 
into  retail  prices  was  to  determine  the  changes  in  the  prices  of  the 
staple  articles  of  food  for  a  period  of  j^ears,  and  thereby  to  determine 
a«  nearly  as  possible  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  several 
years  covered. 

Of  the  annual  reports  already  published  all  are  now  out  of  print, 
except  the  sixth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

The  first  of  the  special  reports  published  by  the  Bureau  is  enti- 
tled "A  Report  upon  the  Statistics  of  and  Relating  to  Marriage  and 
Divorce,'"  and  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1889  under  special  provision  of 
an  act  of  Congress  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  the  report. 
This  dwument  covers  the  statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  the 
United  States  for  twenty  years,  from  1807  to  1886  inclusive,  and  it 
comprehends  also  statistics  and  laws  of  other  countries.  To  make  it 
required  the  collection  of  data  from  libels  for  divorce  and  divorce 
dockets  of  more  than  2,600  courts  in  the  United  States  having  divorce 
jurisdiction.  Much  has  been  said  by  my  friends  in  labor  organiza- 
tions condemnatory  of  this  report,  not  as  to  its  character,  but  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  making  it.  The  answer  is 
very  emphatic  and  to  my  mind  thoroughly  comprehensive — that  Con- 
gress found  the  Bureau  of  Labor  the  only  one  connected  with  the 
Government  having  the  proper  machinery  for  carrying  out  its  pur- 
poses; further,  if  there  is  any  subject  in  which  labor  should  be  actively 
interested,  and  which  concerns  the  happiness  of  the  workingman,  it 
is  the  sacredness  and  the  permanency  of  home  relations.  To  my  own 
mind,  the  report  upon  marriage  and  divorce  is  as  thoroughly — although 
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on  the  first  appearance  somewhat  remotely — essential  to  labor  in  all 
its  interests  as  any  reports  upon  wages  or  cost  of  living. 

The  second  special  report  is  one  that  has  been  in  very  great  demand. 
It  was  originally  published  in  1892,  and  comprehended  the  labor  laws 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  different  States,  giving 
such  laws  in  full,  together  with  annotations  relative  to  decisions  of 
courts  affecting  them.  By  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  Con- 
gi'oss  March  5, 1896,  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  second  special 
report  was  published.  A  third  edition,  again  revised,  is  now  in  press 
as  the  tenth  special  report. 

The  third  special  report  is  simply  an  analysis  and  index  of  all 
8t:ite  labor  reports  that  had  been  published  up  to  1893,  and  was  made 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau.  No  subse- 
quent analysis  has  been  made,  but  an  index  of  the  contents  of  the 
various  annual  and  biennial  reports  of  the  States  having  bureaus  of 
statistics  of  lalK>r  or  similar  offices  has  been  prepared  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  Bureau  itself  and  those  of  the  various  libraries  of  the 
countrv. 

The  fourth  special  report  relates  to  compulsory  insurance  in  Ger- 
many; the  fifth  special,  to  the  Gothenburg  system  of  regulating  the 
li(]uor  trafiic;  the  sixth  spex^ial,  to  the  phosphate  industry  of  the  United 
States;  the  seventh  special,  to  the  slums  of  the  cities  of  New  Y'ork, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore;  the  eighth  special,  to  the  hous- 
ing of  the  working  people;  the  ninth  special  consists  of  a  study  of 
the  Italians  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  eleventh  special,  now  in 
press,  is  a  study  of  the  subject  of  the  regulation  and  restriction  of 
output 

Of  the  special  reports  already  published  all  are  now  out  of  print. 

In  addition  to  the  numbered  special  reports  two  special  reports  have 
\)evn  made  upon  labor  in  Hawaii.  The  law  originally  required  these 
re|>orts  to  be  made  annually,  but  as  now  amended  a  report  will  be 
re<iuired  in  11>05  and  every  five  years  thereafter. 

BULLETIN. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  and  spt^cial  reports  just  enumerated  fifty- 
thrcci  numbers  of  the  bimonthly  Bulletin  have  already  been  issued. 
Tho  leading  articles  in  these  bulletins  are  as  follows: 

Ni).  1.  Privato  and  public  debt  in  the  Unit«<l  States,  by  George  K.  Holmes. 

Employer  and  employee  under  the  common  law,  by  V.  H.  Olmsted  and  8.  D. 
FeHsenden, 
Nu.    2.  The  poor  colonies  of  Holland,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  Japan,  by  William  Eleroy  Curtis. 

Not«j  cfmcemiug  the  money  of  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries,  by  W.  C.  Hunt 

The  wealth  and  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  U.  S.,  by  W.  M.  Steoait. 
No.    3.  Industrial  (xinmiunities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin,  by  W.  F.  WiUooghby. 
No.    4.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy,  by  W.  F.  Willonghby. 

The  sweating  system,  by  Henry  White. 
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No.    5.  Convict  labor. 

Industrial  communities:  Krupplron  and  Steel  Works,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
No.    6.  Industrial  communities:  Familist^re  Society  of  Guise,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Ck)operative  distribution,  by  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.'  D. 
No.    7.  Industrial  communities:  Various  communities,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  under  public  and  private  contract,  by  Ethel bert  Stewart. 
No.    8.  Ck>nciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  by  T.  A.  Carroll. 

Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 
No.    9.  The  padrone  system  and  padrone  banks,  by  John  Koren. 

The  Dutch  Society  for  General  Welfare,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D. 
No.  10.  Condition  of  the  Negro  in  various  cities. 

Building  and  loan  associations. 
No.  11.  Workers  at  gainful  occupations  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  by 
W.  C.  Hunt. 

Public  baths  in  Europe,  by  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 
No.  12.  The  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the  U.  S.,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and  children,  guardianship,  etc.,  under 
the  law,  by  F.  J.  Stimson. 

The  municipal  or  cooperative  restaurant  of  Grenoble,  France,  by  C.  O.  Ward. 
No.  13.  The  anthracite  mine  laborers,  by  G.  O.  Virtue,  Ph.  D. 
No.  14.  The  Negroes  of  Farmville,  Va. :  A  social  study,  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D. 

Incomes,  wages,  and  rents  in  Montreal,  by  Herbert  Brown  Ames,  B.  A. 
No.  15.  Boarding  homes  and  clubs  for  working  women,  by  Mary  S.  Fergusson. 

The  trade-union  label,  by  John  Graham  Brooks. 
No.  16.  The  Alaskan  gold  fields  and  opportunities  for  capital  and  labor,  by  S.  C. 

Dunham. 
No.  17.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  employees,  by  E.  R.  Johnson, 
Ph.  D. 

The  nations  of  Antwerp,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D. 
No.  18.  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1870  to  1898. 
No.  19.  The  Alaskan  gold  fields  and  opportunities  for  capital  and  labor,  by  S.  C. 
Dunham. 

Mutual  relief  and  benefit  associations  in  the  printing  trade,  by  W.  8.  Waudby. 
No.  20.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D. 
No.  21.  Pawnbroking  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  by  W.  R.  Patterson,  Ph.  D. 
No.  22.  Benefit  features  of  American  trade  unions,  by  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.  D. 

The  Negro  in  the  black  belt:  Some  social  sketches,  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D. 

Wages  in  Lyon,  France,  1870  to  1896. 
N^   23.  Attitude  of  women's  clubs,  etc.,  toward  social  economics,  by  Ellen  M.  Hen- 
rotin. 

The  production  of  paper  and  pulp  in  the  U.  S.  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1898. 
No.  24.  Statistics  of  cities. 

No.  25.  Foreign  labor  laws:  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
No.  26.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 

Foreign  labor  laws:  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
No.  27.   Wholesale  prices:  1890  to  1899,  by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Pb.  D. 

Foreign  labor  laws:  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
No.  28.  Voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  by  J.  B.  McPherson. 

System  of  adjusting  wages,  etc.,  in  certain  rolling  millp,  by  J.  H.  Nutt. 

Foreign  labor  laws:  Austria,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
No.  29.  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  by  J.  W.  Jenks,  Ph.  D. 

The  Yukon  and  Nome  gold  regions,  ))y  S.  C.  Dunham. 

Labor  Day,  by  Miss  M.  C.  de  Graffenried. 
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,.  No.  30.  Trend  of  wages  from  1891  to  1900. 

Statistics  of  cities. 

Foreign  labor  laws:  Various  European  countries,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
No.  31 .  Betterment  of  industrial  conditions,  by  V.  II.  Olmsted. 

Present  status  of  employers'  liability  in  the  U.  S.,  by  S.  D.  Feasenden. 

Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Luigi  Einaudi. 
No.  32.  Accidents  to  labor  as  regulated  by  law  in  the  U.  S.,  by  VV.  F.  Willoughby. 

Prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of  wages  in  Manila. 

The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md. :  A  social  study,  by  W.  T.  Thom,  Ph.  D. 

The  British  workmen's  compensation  act  and  its  operation,  by  A.  Maurice 
Ix)w. 
No.  38.  Foreign  labor  laws:  Australasia  and  Canada,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

The  British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property  act  and  its  operation,  by 
A.  Maurice  Low. 
No.  34.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Azel  Ames,  M.  D. 

Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  Prof.  N.  P.  Oilman. 

The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  Holland. 
No.  35.  Cooperative  communities  in  the  United  States,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Kent 

The  Negro  landholder  of  Georgia,  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D. 
No.  36.  Statistics  of  cities. 

Statistics  of  Ilonoluhi,  H.  I. 
No.  37.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.  D. 

The  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Va.:  A  social  study  of  the  **  Oyster  Negro,"  by 
William  Taylor  Thom,  Ph.  D. 
No.  38.  I^bor  conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D. 

The  Negroes  of  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and  Calumet  Plantation,  La.,  by 
J.  Bradford  Laws. 
No.  39.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1901. 

No.  40.  Present  condition  of  the  hand-working  and  domestic  industries  of  Germany, 
by  Henry  J.  Harris,  Ph.  D. 

Workmen's  compensation  acts  of  foreign  countries,  by  Adna  F.  Weber. 
No.  41.  Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

Beef  prices,  by  Fred  C.  Croxton. 
^  No.  42.  Statistics  of  cities. 

I^abor  conditions  in  Cuba. 
No.  43.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright 
No.  44.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  Ph.  D. 
No.  45.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1902. 
No.  40.  R4»port  of  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission. 
No.  47.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii. 
No.  48.  Farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Commander  Booth  Tucker. 

The  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  by  Richard  R.  Wright,  jr.,  B.  D. 
No.  49.  Cost  of  living. 

I^bor  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 
No.  50.  Lal>or  unions  and  British  industry,  by  A.  Maurice  Low. 

l^nd  values  and  ownership  in  Phila^lelphia,  >)y  A.  F.  Davies. 
No.  51.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1903. 

The  union  movement  among  coal-mine  workers,  by  Frank  Julian  Wame, 
Ph.  D. 
No.  52.  Child  lalwr  in  the  Unite<l  States,  by  Hannah  R.  Sewall,  Ph.  D. 
No.  53.  Wages  and  cost  of  living. 
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In  addition  to  the  annual  and  special  repoi*ts  and  the  bimonthly 
bulletin,  a  large  part  of  the  force  of  the  Bureau  was  engaged  for 
nearly  a  year,  in  association  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  in 
collecting  for  that  committee  the  statistics  of  wages  and  prices  for  a 
period  of  fifty-two  years  (from  1840  to  1891,  inclusive),  which  were 
published  in  seven  volumes.  The  Bureau  also  made  some  reports  in 
accordance  with  Senate  resolutions  calling  for  the  same,  namely,  one 
on  total  cost  and  labor  cost  of  tmnsformation  in  the  production  of 
certain  articles  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium;  one 
on  the  cost  of  producing  white  pine  lumber  in  the  United  States  and 
Canadii,  and  one  on  the  effect  of  the  international  copyright  law  in 
the  United  States. 

To  my  mind,  all  the  facts  which  have  so  far  been  gathered  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  bear,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
industrial  and  humanitarian  advance  of  the  age,  and  are  all  essential 
in  any  intelligent  discussion  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  ** labor 
:|uestion.''  Labor  stiitistics  must  not  be  considered  as  simply  statistics 
relating  to  narrow  fields,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  law  creating  the 
Bureau  of  I^abor,  they  should  relate  to  the  '^material,  social,  intel- 
lectuaK  and  moral  prosperity"  of  all  concerned;  and  this  means  the 
material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity  of  society  itself. 
If  the  industrial  elements  of  a  nation  are  not  progressing  intellectually 
and  morally  to  a  higher  social  plane,  little  can  be  expected  from  all 
the  educational  efforts  which  may  be  made  under  the  conventional  and 
academic  methods.  There  must  be  the  broader  education  which  com- 
prehends the  industrial  freedom  of  men  and  women  as  a  prerequisite 
to  >ecuring  intellectual  and  political  freedom. 

Kindly  criticism  is  sometimes  m^de  upon  the  Bureau  by  its  friends 
that  it  does  not  do  this  or  that — that  it  has  not  taken  up  investiga- 
tions that  are  most  pressing  in  their  nature.  The  answer  to  this  is 
that  the  Bureau  is  limited  in  many  directions.  It  would  be  a  very 
groat  piece  of  maladministration  to  undertake  an  investigation  that 
coiM  not  be  carried  to  reasonable  completeness — to  undertake  a  work 
which  the  Bureau  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  equipment  to  carry 
on,  and  very  many  of  the  suggestions,  which  are  in  the  kindliest 
way  made  to  it,  are  suggestions  which  would  involve  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  carry  out  and  the  employment 
of  a  force  of  hundreds  of  people  instead  of  the  use  of  the  means  and 
the  force  at  the  command  of  the  Bureau.  There  has  never  been  a 
suggestion  made  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  that  the  Com- 
missioner would  not  gladly  have  carried  out  had  he  had  the  mca,ns 
to  do  so.  And  yet  Congress  has  been  very  liberal.  Commencing  with 
$25,000  as  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Congress 
now  appropriates  more  than  $184,000,  exclusive  of  printing,  for  the 
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administration  of  the  Bureau,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  there  has  been 
no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  House,  the  Senate,  or  the  President 
to  in  any  way  abridge  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  met  with  the  most  generous  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  of  the  President,  and  been  aided  in  all  reason- 
able ways  in  bringing  its  work  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

This  is  in  evidence  through  the  continued  demand  for  the  reports  of 
the  Bureau.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  demands  comes  from  read- 
ing clubs  which  are  being  established  rapidly  all  over  the  country 
by  labor  or^nizations.  The  study  of  economic  facts  by  such  organi- 
zations ought  to  be  stimulated  in  every  wa}' ,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  its  Congress,  does  not  hesitate  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  the  Bureau  does  not  furnish  data 
each  year  showing  the  condition  of  labor  and  industrial  matters  con- 
tinuously. This  would  be  a  desirable  result  to  be  accomplished, 
but  it  would  involve  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money  and  practi- 
cally a  census  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

This  can  be  done  only  at  the  decennial  census  of  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  give  complete  statements  of  an  industry  the  Bureau 
would  have  to  canvass  all  the  establishments  in  that  industry,  and 
hence  in  all  industries.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  an  impossi- 
bility. The  Bureau  is  therefore  content  to  make  special  investiga- 
tions each  year,  the  results  of  which,  if  of  sufficient  importance  in 
volume  and  value,  are  published  in  its  annual  report,  and  if  of  minor 
importance  in  volume,  although  maybe  not  in  value,  they  are  pub- 
lished in  the  bimonthly  bulletin.  The  special  reports  authorized  by 
Congress  enable  the  Bureau  to  publish  the  results  of  special  investi- 
gations which  can  not  be  included  in  either  of  the  other  forms  of 
publication. 

The  Bureau  can  determine  many  things  by  the  statistical  method, 
and  it  must  work  emphaticalh"  on  that  method.  It  is  often  said  that 
it  should  undertake  the  agitation  of  certain  features  of  reform;  in 
other  words,  that  it  should  become  the  instrument  of  propagandisni. 
But  when  this  proposition  is  made,  the  question  should  be  asked. 
Whose  ideas  of  reform  should  be  adopted,  of  what  propositions  should 
it  ]»ecome  the  propagandist,  and  to  what  extent  should  it  argue  for 
or  against  the  platforms  of  this  or  that  party  or  organization?  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  men  who  comprehend  the  value  of  accuitite 
knowledge  must  see  at  once  that  for  the  Bureau  to  enter  upon  such  a 
course  would  result  in  its  immediate  abolition;  that  should  it  become 
the  advocate  of  any  theory  it  would  thereby  become  partisan  in  its 
work  and  thus  destroy  its  own  efficiency.  If  the  Bureau  advocates 
a  proposition  it  necessarily  takes  the  position  of  an  advocate,  and 
hence  a  parUsan,  and  lays  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  having  ool- 
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lected  facts  to  substantiate  and  bolster  up  its  position,  or  of  having 
neglected  to  secure  facts  which  might  antagonize  such  position.  When- 
ever the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  attempts  to  turn  its  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  sustaining  or  of  defeating  any  public  measure,  its 
usefulness  will  be  past  and  its  days  will  be  few.  It  is  only  by  the  fear- 
less publication  of  facts,  without  regard  to  the  influence  those  facts 
may  have  upon  any  party's  position  or  any  partisan's  views,  that  it 
can  justify  its  continued  existence,  and  its  future  usefulness  will  depend 
upon  the  nonpartisan  character  of  its  personnel. 


BUREAUS  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOE  IN  THE  UlTITED  STATES. 

BY   G.  W.  W.   HANGER. 

On  April  28,  1903,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  held  the  nineteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  America.  This  body,  which  is  unique  in  character,  hf^3 
met  thus  in  annual  convention  in  some  important  city  of  the  country 
for  the  past  twentj'-one  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1890 
and  1893,  when,  however,  informal  conferences  were  held.  The 
association  was  organized  and  held  its  first  convention  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  September,  1883.  To  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Newman,  at  that 
time  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  due  the  credit 
for  calling  this  first  conference  of  the  heads  of  the  State  labor  bureaus 
then  in  existence.     His  reasons  are  stated  as  follows: 

As  there  seemed  to  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  manner  of  gathering 
and  compiling  statistics  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  that  have 
bureaus  of  laoor  statistics,  the  commissioner  of  this  department  con- 
cluded that  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  by  the  different  commis- 
sioners would  be  of  much  value,  not  alone  to  the  commissioners,  but 
to  the  State  legislatures  as  well.  To  this  end,  after  much  correspon- 
dence, he  called  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  to  be  held  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1883. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  convention,  bureaus  had  been  established  in 
12  States.  In  11  of  these  (California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin),  the  bureaus  were  in  active  operation,  while  in  1  (Connecti- 
cut) the  bureau  had  been  abolished  after  issuing  two  reports.  Of  the 
11  bureaus  in  active  operation  6  were  represented  at  this  convention, 
and  the  number  of  bureaus  actually  represented  at  these  conventions 
has 'since  increased  to  20  in  1903 — an  evidence  of  growth  not  only  in 
the  number  of  bureaus  of  this  character  but  also  in  interest  in  the 
objects  for  which  the  association  was  formed.  During  its  life  the 
association  has  held  conventions  in  important  cities  of  16  States.  Its 
objects,  as  set  forth  in  the  official  rules  adopted  in  1892,  areas  follows: 

To  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  business  pertaining  to  the 
association;  for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work,  current  and  other- 
wise, pertaining  to  bureaus  of  labor  or  industrial  statistics  and  kin- 
dred departments  with  which  its  members  are  connected  in  their 
respective  States;  also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship,  interchange 
ideas,  and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  bureaus 
of  statistics;  to  present  subjects  for  investigation,  and  to  transact  all 
such  business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with  tne  duties  of  statisticians. 
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The  active  member.s  of  the  association  consist  of  commissioners  and 
chiefs  of  State  and  national  bureaus  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics 
and  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks,  while  all  ex-commissioners  and 
ex-deputies  of  such  bureaus  are  ex  officio  members.  Within  the  last 
few  years  there  .have  also  l>een  admitted  to  membership  in  this  associ- 
ation the  Director  of  the  I'nited  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  his 
chief  statistical  staff,  the  deputy  minister  of  labor  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  secretary  of  the  labor  bureau  of  Ontario. 

The  bureaus,  departments,  or  offices  thus  represented  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  created  and  provided  for  by  the  various  State  legis- 
hitures,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Ignited  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Their  purposes  or  objects  have  been 
variously  stated  in  their  organic  acts,  but  an  examination  of  these  acts 
discloses  a  practical  uniformity  of  purpose — the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  statistics  relating  to  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational, 
and  living  conditions  of  the  working  classes. 

The  rapid  increase  in  number  of  these  offices  in  the  United  States  is 
due  largely,  without  doubt,  to  the  desire  of  legislators  for  information 
upon  which  to  Imse  laws  for  the  bettennent  of  the  working  and  living 
conditions  of  the  workmen  in  the  factories,  shops,  and  mines  of  our 
country.  The  passage  of  such  laws  has  more  and  more  been  urged  by 
the  public  in  general  and  by  the  laboring  classes  in  particular.  Pub- 
licity concerning  the  conditions  of  factories,  shops,  and  mines  as 
regards  the  safeguards  instituted  for  the  protection  of  workmen,  and 
information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  workman  as  regards  his 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  cost  of  living,  and  general  shop  and  home  con- 
ditions are  necessary  to  scientific  remedial  legislation.  Prior  to  the 
creation  of  these  offices  but  little  in  the  wav  of  actual  statistics  relat- 
ing  to  labor  was  obtainable.  The  labor  and  expense  of  collecting  the 
necessary  data  covering  any  considerable  field  were  too  great  for 
private  undertaking.  Besides,  the  possible  unrelialnlity  of  data  col- 
lected in  this  manner  and  lacking  official  confirmation  detracted  largely 
from  their  value  and  rendered  their  use  as  a  basis  of  legislation  uns^afe. 
Here,  undoubtedly,  was  a  proper  and  legitimate  field  for  Fedeml  and 
State  activity. 

The  first  bureau  established  in  this  or  any  other  country  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  statistics  relating  to  labor  was  that  of  the 
State  of  Miissachusetts,  the  date  of  its  establishment  being  June  23, 
1S()9.  Three  years  later,  on  April  12,  1872,  Pennsylvania  created  a 
bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  and  ii\  the  next  year,  1873,  Connecticut 
e.stnblished  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  which  was  abolished  after  a 
brief  life,  being  reestablished  April  23,  1885.  Kentucky  followed, 
creating  a  bureau  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  statistics  on  March 
20,  1 87(>,  and  Ohio  established  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  on  May  5, 
1877.     During  the  next  two  years -New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
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Illinois  established  bureaus,  and  since  1880  other  States  have  followed, 
there  being  at  the  present  time  33  bureaus  and  offices  of  this  character 
in  the  United  States  in  active  operation.  These  offices,  as  well  as  their 
chief  officers,  have  been  designated  by  various  titles,  but  their  pur- 
poses arid  functions  are  entirely  similar.  The  following  table  gives 
the  States  in  which  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  have  been  established, 
the  official  designation  of  each  bureau,  the  title  of  the  head  thereof, 
and  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act  creating  the  office. 

BUREAUS  OP  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  ESTABUSHED   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES  PRIOR  TO 

JULY  1,  1903. 

[The  chief  ofiiecr  of  each  of  the  State  bureaus  is  located  at  the  capital  of  the  State  in  which  he 
serves,  with  three  exceptions:  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Maryland  is 
located  at  Baltimore,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  California  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans.] 


State. 


United  States. 

California 

Colorado  ...!.. 
Connecticut... 
Idaho , 


Ulinois... 
Indiana  .. 

Iowa 

Kansas . . . 
Kentucky 


Name  of  office. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaMachusetts . . 

Michi^n 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebra.^ka 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jerse}' i 

New  York ' 

North  Carolina  ..; 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Ore|fr)n 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah  

Virginia 

Washington  . . 
We^t  Vliginia 
Wis<-onsin 


Bureau  of  Labor  (a) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor,  and  Statis- 
tics. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry  {<i) 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Statis- 
tics. («) 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics.. 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. . 

Bur(.>au  of  Labor  (/) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection(a) 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Industry. 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  IndiLstrial  Statistics.. 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  L^ibor  and  Industries. 

Department  of  Labor  ( « ) 


Title  of  head  of  office. 


..  I 


Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing  U) 

Department  of  Agriculture  ana  Labor 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics  and  Inspection 

of  Factories  and  Workshops. 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 

Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics  {i) 

Bureau  of  Labor,  Statistics,  and  Mines 

Bureau  of  Statistics  ( »* ) 

Bureau  of  I^abor  ana  Industrial  Statistics.. 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor,  Census,  and  Industrial 

Statistics,  (n) 


Commissioner 

Commissioner 

'  Deputy  commi8Nioner(fr) 

Commimioner 

Commissioner 

Secretary 

Chief 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Chief 

Chief 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Deputy  commissioner(*) 

Commissioner 

Chief 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Chief  (fc) 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Territorial  st^itisticlan . . 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 


Date  of  ap- 
proval of 

act  creating 
the  office. 


June  27. 1884 
Mar.  3. 1883 
Mar.  24,1887 
oJuly  12,1873 
Mar.    2. 1899 

May  29,1879 
Mar.  29,1879 
Apr.  3, 1884 
Mar.  5, 1886 
Mar.  20,1876 


July 

Mar. 

Mar. 

June 

June 

Mar. 

May 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

Feb. 

Oct. 

May 

Feb. 

Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


9,1900 

7,1887 

27,1884 

23,1869 

6.1888 

8,1887 

19,1879 

17. 1893 

31,1887 

30.1893 

27.1878 

4.1883 

28,1887 

1,1889 

5, 1877 

24,1903 

12. 1872 
29, 18K7 

7,1890 
23, 1891 
13, 1890 

3,1898 

3,1897 
22, 1H89 

3.1883 


a  From  organization  to  June  13.  1888.  Bureau  of  Lal)or:  from  June  13.  1888.  to  .Tune  3().  1903.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 
6 The  secretar>'  of  state  is  ex  officio  commissioner. 

<■  Atx>lished  by  act  approved  July  23, 1876;  reestablished  by  act  approvcKl  April  23,  1885. 
<f  From  organization  to  June  30,  1889,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 
rProm  organization  to  April  2.  1892.  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Stati.«»tics. 
/From  organization  to  April  19.  1893.  Bureau  of  Lal)or  Statistics. 
gYrom  organization  to  March  23,  18>«,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
AThe  governor  is  ex  officio  commissioner. 

<From  oiganization  to  February  7,  1901.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
iFrom  organization  to  March  3. 1899.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
*From  organization  to  May  11, 1874,  commissioner. 
lAbolishedin]898. 
m  Abolished  by  act  of  March  12,  1895. 
•From  oiganization  to  April  4, 1886,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  two  of  the  bureaus  established  (those  of 
South  Dakota  and  Utah)  have  been  abolished  and  that  the  reports  of 
one  bureau  (that  of  Kentucky)  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  related 
in  any  way  to  the  immediate  interests  of  labor.  The  department  of 
labor  and  statistics  of  South  Dakota,  created  in  1890,  was  abolished 
in  1898,  no  reports  having  been  issued,  while  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  Utah,  created  also  in  1890,  was  abolished  in  1896,  but  one  report 
having  been  issued. 

ORIGIN  OF  BUREAUS. 

An  examination  of  such  data  as  are  obtainable,  relative  to  the  earlier 
history  of  bureaus  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  the  causes  leading 
to  their  creation  and  organization,  reveals  the  fact  that  their  existence 
in  most  of  the  States  is  due  more  or  less  directly  to  the  efforts  of 
organized  labor.  These  efforts,  however,  were  undoubtedly  supple- 
mented in  most  cases  by  those  of  business  men,  whose  interests  ^ 
demanded  accurate  information  as  to  labor  conditions;  by  those  of 
that  portion  of  the  general  public  which  has  displayed  a*  growing 
interest  in  social,  economic,  and  labor  conditions,  and  by  those  of 
workingmen  generally  outside  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  State  labor  commissioners,  who  have  furnished 
such  data  as  were  available,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  brief  statement 
relating  to  the  inception  and  history  of  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  those  States  which  now  have 
such  offices  in  active  operation.  An  account  of  the  steps  leading  to 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  has  been  given  on  pages  973  to  975 
and  need  not  l>e  repeated  here. 

STATE  BTTBEATJS  OF  liABOB. 

The  California  bureau  was  established  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  laboring  classes  genenilly,  led  by  organized  labor,  for  the  creation 
of  a  State  department  whose  function  it  should  be  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish information  of  a  statistical  character  pertaining  to  the  various 
questions  affecting  labor  and  to  the  betteiment  of  the  workingman's 
condition. 

The  creation  of  the  Colorado  bureau  was  due  entirelv  to  the  efforts 
of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State,  at  whose  request  two  bills 
looking  to  this  end  were  introduced  during  the  legislative  session  of 
1885.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  who  were  then  very  strong  in  the 
State,  made  every  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  establishing 
such  a  bureau,  but  the  bills  were  never  called  up  by  the  committee  to 
which  they  were  referred.  In  1887,  however,  this  organization  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  seven  representatives  to  the  legislature,  and  it  was 
omng  to  the  efforts  of  these  members  that  a  bill  was  introduced  and 
enacted  into  law 
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A  public  demand  for  statistical  information  pertaining  to  labor 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  Connecticut  in  1873. 
This  bureau  was  abolished  in  1876,  the  ostensible  reason  being  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conduct  of  the  bureau  and  the  unreliability  of  the 
reports  published.  In  1885  a  renewal  of  popular  demand  for  informa- 
tion, brought  about  largely  by  the  increased  influence  of  organized 
labor,  led  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  bureau. 

The  establishment  of  the  Illinois  bureau  is  said  to  have  been  directly 
due  to  the  demand  of  organized  labor  in  that  State  for  protective  leg- 
islation for  certain  industries  and  to  the  desire  of  the  representatives  of 
business  interests  for  trustworthy  statistics.  During  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  genei*al  assembly  of  1879,  there  occurred  a  marked 
growth  of  labor  organizations  both  in  strength  and  numbers,  due 
largely  to  the  depression  in  industry  at  that  time  and  to  the  resulting 
disturbance  of  economic  conditions.  These  organizations  succeeded  in 
placing  in  the  general  assembly  of  1879  four  of  their  representatives, 
who  demanded  recognition  of  their  constituency.  Among  other  laws 
enacted  directly  in  the  interests  of  labor  by  this  assembly  was  that 
creating  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  in  Indiana  was  organized  by  legislative 
enactment  in  1879  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  information  of  a  sta- 
tistical nature  concerning  the  various  social  and  economic  subjects 
interesting  labor  and  the  industrial  classes  generally'. 

The  specific  causes  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Iowa  bureau 
were  the  demands  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  other  labor  organiza- 
tions for  representation  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  State 
government. 

The  bill  creating  a  bureau  in  Kansas  was  introduced  at  the  legisla- 
tive session  of  1885  bv  W.  J.  Buchan,  a  State  senator.  It  is  stated 
in  the  first  annual  report  of  this  bureau  that  its  creation  was  regarded 
as  a  concession  to  labor  unions  and  that  the  appropriation  made  for 
its  maintenance  was  verv  limited. 

The  specific  object  in  establishing  the  Kentucky  bureau  was  to 
develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  and  to  give  employ- 
ment to  labor  and  capital  as  well  as  to  induce  them  to  come  to  the 
State.  The  law  creating  the  bureau  was  enacted  before  there  had 
been  much  agitation  of  the  labor  question,  but  it  has  since  been  sup- 
plemented by  a  specific  act  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of 
the  conditioir  of  labor — protecting  child  labor  and  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  factories,  et<'. 

The  Louisiana  bureau  was  established  upon  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  a  central  body  composed  of 
delegates  from  nearly  all  the  labor  organizations  .in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  Maine  was  due  to  a  demand  on  the 
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part  of  labor  orpuiizatioiis  and  of  the  laboring  classes  ^nerally  for 
statistical  information  portainin«(  to  the  jirrcat  questions  affecting  labor 
and  for  rcproscntntlon  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

The  credit  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  lalK>r  statistics  iu 
^Maryland  l>eloni;:s  to  District  Assemblj-  Xo.  41,  Knightsof  Labon  which, 
in  issl.  b(*(r«iii  till  utfitation  in  favor  of  the  ci*eation  of  such  a  bureau, 
and  linally,  in  Issi.  siicct*eded  in  having  a  measure  enacted  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  State  providing  for  an  office  of  this  character. 
In  isi^J  the  l)ureaii  was  thoroughly  reorganized  and  its  reports  chang«Hi 
from  bicMuiial  to  annual. 

Agitation  as  to  the  hours  of  laln^r  of  workmen  was  begun  as  early 
as  ls4i>  in  Massaehusi^tts  through  petitions  to  the  legislature,  and  was 
continued  until,  in  is<>5,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
tlu^  subj«M't.  In  making  its  rei>ort.  on  February  7,  186G,  '^the  annual 
collection  of  reliable  statisties  in  regard  to  the  condition,  prospects, 
and  wants  of  the  industrial  (*lasses"  was  recommended.  Later  in  that 
y(>ar,  no  art  ion  having  been  taken  on  this  recommendation,  another 
commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  same  subject^  and  in  pre- 
sent in «:  its  re])ort.  on  *lanuarv  1,  1XH7,  unanimouslv  recommended  that 
a  bureau  af  statistics  be  established. 

While  the  bun'au  was  not  established  until  two  years  later,  the 
reconnnendations  of  these  connnissions  and  the  further  agitation  for 
a  shorter  workday  undoubtedly  had  their  weight.  The  more  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  csUiblishment  of  this — the  first  bureau  of  the  kind 
cn»ated  in  the  world —is  attributed  ])y  the  lion.  Cari-oll  D.  Wright  to 
a  n(»eessity  for  the  conciliation  of  very  powerful  labor  interests  in  the 
State.  The  n»solv<»  creating  a  bureau  was  first  introduced  in  the 
s<»nat4',  but  on  its  ])assage  t*)  a  third  n»ading  was  rejected.  Later  it 
was  reconsidered,  and  after  being  amended  in  the  house  and  again  in 
the  s(»nat(*  it  finally  pass(»d  and  was  approved  bj'  the  governor  June 
*J.*>.  The  idea  of  such  a  bun»au  had  b(»en  prominentlj'  before  the  public 
for  three  years  and  popular  sentiment,  if  not  paiticularlj'  in  favor  of 
svst(Mnatic  investigation,  was  not  adverse,  so  that  the  enactment  of 
such  a  measure  met  with  the  tjuiet  approval  of  the  {>eople  generally. 

The  Michigan  bureau  was  organiz(»d  in  issg  at  the  earnest  re<iuest 
of  the  working  people  that  >tatisti<*al  information  relating  to  the  con- 
dition and  ncM'ds  of  labor  b(»  furnished  to  the  public.  In  1893  factory 
insj)e<tion  was  made  a  [Mirt  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  a  result  of 
tlu'  elForts  of  organized  labor  and  of  labor  in  general.  Coal-mine 
insprrtion  also  is  now  included  in  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

TIm'  cstablishnn'nt  of  the  Minnesota  bureau  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  members  of  lal»or  organizations  and  to  the  action  of  members  of 
the  State  iegislatuj'C  who  were  friendly  to  the  interests  of  labor. 

The  Missouri  bureau  was  established  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
the  labor  orgjinizations  of  the  State.     The  honor  of  pi'ojecting  the 
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movement  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  bureau  is  due  to  the 
Trades  Assembly  of  St.  Louis. 

A  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and 
industry  was  incorporated  in  the  State  constitution  of  Montana,  but 
the  oflSce  was  not  organized  until  February,  1893.  Its  organization 
was  not  due  to  agitation  bj-  any  particular  interest,  but  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  public  needtf. 

The  Nebraska  bureau  was  created  in  response  to  a  demand  on  tlu* 
part  of  the  laboring  people,  the  business  interests,  and  the  |XM»pK» 
generally,  not  onl}'  of  Nebraska,  but  of  other  States  as  well,  for  sta- 
tistical information  regarding  the  resources  of  the  State.  The  esta)»- 
lishment  of  similar  bureaus  in  other  States  hastened  this  action. 

The  enactment  of  the  law  creating  the  New  Hampshire  bureau  is 
said  to  have  l)een  the  outcome  of  the  deep  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  State  in  the  cause  of  labor.  Organized  labor  took  the  lead  in 
calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  in  ISSO, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  many  representative 
workingmen  and  others  favorable  to  their  interests  were  elected  to 
the  legislature.  During  the  succeeding  years  many  laws  were  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  people,  and  as  a  result  of  these  laws 
and  of  a  general  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  needs  of  labor  the 
bureau  was  created  on  March  30,  1893. 

It  can  not  be  ascertained  that  labor  organizations  influenced  directly 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Jersey  bureau.  Interest  in  the  subject 
of  factory  life  created  by  the  reports  of  the  Massac»husetts  bureau, 
which  had  been  established  nine  years  previously,  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
The  great  railway  strikes  of  1877  strengthened  general  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  out  of  this  sentiment 
grew  a  general  demand  for  a  bureau  of  this  character.  Its  establish- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  been  advocated  by  any  particular  j^rouj) 
of  men.  Such  unions  as  were  in  existence  at  that  time  were  ncMther 
particularly  powerful  nor  aggressive. 

At  the  request  of  organized  labor  a  bill  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  New  York  was  introduced  in  the 
State  legislature  in  1883,  and  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  in  either 
branch.  The  act  took  eflfect  May  4,  and  on  that  day  the  tirst  commis- 
sioner was  nominated  and  confirmed.  In  1901  the  three  departments — 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  department  of  factory  inspection,  and  board 
of  mediation  and  arbitration — were  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  North  Carolina  bureau  was  established  in  1887  through  the 
eflForts  of  labor  organizations,  which  desired  a  department  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  that  should  exercise  suj^ervision  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  people,  and  furnish  to  the  j)ublic  statistical 
information  concerning  their  condition  and  their  needs. 
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To  M.  A.  Foran,  presidiMit  of  the  Coopers'  International  Union,  is 
duo  the  credit  of  tho  first  practical  effort  toward  establishing  the  Ohio 
bureau.  As  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1873,  he 
advocated  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  but  his  effort  was  unsuccessful.  Three 
years  later  John  Ferenbatch,  who  had  been  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  as  earh'  as  1870,  and  who  was  then  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  as  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  introduced  the  bill  creating  the  bureau.  This  bill 
pjissed  the  house  of  representatives  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  legis- 
latui-e  adjourned  without  action  by  the  senate,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
following  session  that  the  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed  by  that  body, 
becoming  a  law  on  May  6,  1877. 

The  creation  of  a  bureau  in  Oregon  is  stated  to  have  been  caused 
principally  by  the  desire  of  organized  labor  for  an  office  of  this  char 
acter  in  the  State,  the  bill  being  passed  by  the  legislature  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote. 

The  act  creating  the  Pennsylvania  bureau  was  passed  in  1872,  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  labor.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  in  1874,  the  bureau  of  statistics  became  a  bureau  in  the 
department  of  internal  affairs  created  by  that  act. 

There  was  no  specific  cause  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a  bureau  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  statement  may  fairly  be  made  that  this  bureau 
was  established  as  a  result  of  a  general  public  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  the  labor  question  and  a  desire  for  statistical  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  it. 

The  Tennessee  bureau  was  established  in  response  to  a  general 
demand  for  Staite  supervision  and  inspection  of  coal  mines  and  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  information  of  a  statistical  character  per- 
taining to  the  mining  and  other  industries  of  the  State.  It  can  not  be 
said  that  any  particular  labor  element  was  active  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act. 

The  bureau  in  Virginia  was  established  in  1898  in  response  to  the 
appeals  of  organized  labor,  supported  bv  the  mercantile,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  State,  the  latter  class  being  concerned 
in  the  enactment  of  the  measure  chieflv  because  the  existence  of  such 
a  bureau  afforded  a  means  of  exploiting  the  industrial  possibilities  of 
the  State. 

The  reason  for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  lalK)r  in  Washington  was 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  inspection  of  coal  mines,  factories, 
and  other  places  where  machinery  is  employed;  also  the  demand  for 
statistical  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
To  organized  lal)or  is  due  the  credit  of  creating  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau. 
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The  creation  of  the  West  Virginia  bureau  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  organized  labor,  backed  by  a  popular  demand  for  statistical  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  great  labor  interests  of  the  State. 

The  creation  of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  Wisconsin  was  strongly 
advocated  by  many  of  the  citizens  of  that  State  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  1881,  but  particularly  in  that  and  the  following  year.  As  the 
movement  did  not  receive  sufficient  encouragement  from  the  people  of 
the  State  genei*ally,  no  action  favorable  to  the  creation  of  such  a  bureau 
was  taken  by  the  legislature.  In  January,  1883,  however,  Governor 
J.  M.  Rusk  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  agriculture  and  labor,  and  in 
accordance  therewith  a  law  was  enacted  prbviding  for  a  bureau  of 
labor  and  factory  inspection,  the  law  going  into  eflfecton  April  3, 1883. 
In  this,  as  in  other  States,  the  scope  of  the  bureau's  work  has  been 
oroadened  from  time  to  time  by  amendments  to  the  original  act. 

PERSONNEL  AND  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES. 

In  considering  the  results  accomplished  by  these  offices  the  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  the  means  and  facilities  at  their  disposal  for  carr}'- 
ing  out  the  oftentimes  onerous  duties  required  of  them  by  law.  To 
properly  and  successfully  prosecute  the  work  of  collecting  statistics 
requires  not  only  experience,  administrative  ability,  and  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  working  classes  of  a 
particular  State  on  the  part  of  the  chief  officer  of  its  bureau,  but  also 
a  trained  staflF  of  assistants  and  ample  means  to  cover  the  traveling  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  gathering  and  compiling  of  data. 
Men  already  trained  in  practical  statistical  methods  and  economic 
work  can  not  always  be  found  to  take  charge  of  offices  of  this  diame- 
ter, and  in  most  cases  these  officers  take  up  the  work  without  previous 
experience,  relying  for  success  upon  the  experience  gained  month  by 
month  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  incident  to  the  office.  Under 
such  conditions  the  longest  possible  tenure  of  office  is  essential  to  good 
work. 

The  chiefs  of  these  bureaus  are  usually  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State.  The  exceptions  are  found  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon,  where  they  are  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote;  in  Kansas,  where  the  chief  is  elected  by  a  State  society  of 
labor  and  industry;  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  appointed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  internal  aflfairs;  in  Colorado,  where  the  chief  officer  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  himself  ex  officio  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  and  in  Illinois,  where  the  chief  officer  is  appointed  by 
a  board  of  five  commissioners,  who  are  themselves  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State.     The  chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  is 
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appointed  b}-  the  President  of  tiie  United  States.  The  employees  of 
the  various  State  bureaus  are  almost  invariably  appointed  by  the  chiefs, 
while  those  of  the  Federal  Bureau  are,  without  exception,  apix>inted 
under  civil-service  rules  from  the  eligible  lists  of  the  Civil  Service 
Conmiission. 

The  terms  for  which  those  chief  oflScors  are  appointed  var}"  in  the 
different  States  from  two  to  four  years.  In  19  of  the  28  States,  for 
which  information  was  secured,  appointments  were  made  for  termi? 
of  two  years,  and  in  the  other  i»  for  terms  of  four  yeai*s.  The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
In  many  of  the  States,  however,  these  officei's  have  been  retained  in 
office  beyond  the  terms  for  which  they  were  first  appointed,  probably 
for  reasons  which  have  already  been  suggested.  From  information 
gathered  in  the  early  part  of  1903  it  api)ears  that  the  chiefs  of  these 
bureaus  have  been  retained  lon«ifer  than  ten  vears  in  but  five  of  the 
bureaus,  the  chief  of  the  Fedenil  Bureau  having  served  nineteen  years 
(the  entire  period  of  its  (»xist(Mice),  that  of  the  Maine  bureau  sixteen 
years,  that  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  fifteen,  and  those  of  the  Rhode 
Island  and  Wisconsin  bureaus  Umi  yeai*s.  In  many  of  the  States  hav- 
ing the  larger  bureaus  the  service  of  the  present  chief  has  covered  a 
much  shorter  period,  the  terms  in  these  States  being  as  follows:  In 
Illinois,  six  years;  in  New  Jersey,  five  years;  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Connecticut,  four  yenrs;  in  Maryland,  three  years;  in  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, and  Missouri,  two  jears;  and  in  Pennsj'lvania,  less  than  one 
year.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  bureaus  of  the  country,  the 
average  length  of  sen^ice  of  their  chiefs  is  slightly  over  five  years. 
Conditions  in  this  respect  are  without  doubt  very  much  letter  now 
than  at  any  tinit*  in  the  past,  and  it  is  bec^oming  more  and  more  recog- 
nized that  the  retention  in  these  offices  of  men  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degre(»  of  (ixi^erience  is  absolut(»ly  essential  to  the  best  results. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Federal  Bureau  and  several  State  bureaus, 
whose  cinployecs  are  appointed  after  competitive  examination  under 
civil-scrvii'C  regulations,  in  which  cases  a  practically  permanent  t<^n- 
ure  of  offic**  follows,  the  length  of  service  of  employees  of  these 
bureaus  is  dependent  entirely  u^wn  the  will  of  their  chiefs  and  is 
usuallv  measured  bv  the  lonirth  of  service  of  the  latter.  In  some  of 
the  State  ])ureaus  having  small  appropriations  assistants  are  employed 
only  during  a  portion  of  each  year,  the  chief  and  his  deputy  Iwing  the 
only  persons  regularly  engaged.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  few  of  the 
St4ite  bureaus  are  supplied  with  the  funds  necessary  to  secure  and 
maintain  an  adequate  corps  of  assistants.  As  before  stated,  conditions 
are  very  much  improved  as  regards  these  important  offices  and  more 
lilH'.ral  appropriations  are  being  made  for  carrying  out  their  work,  but 
many  bureaus  are  still  handicapped  by  insufficient  provision  of  funds 
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for  the  employment  of  clerical  and  other  assiutante  and  for  other 
necessary  expenses.  The  following  table  atford^  information  as  to  the 
salaries  and  length  of  service  of  the  o£ScerH  as  well  as  the  number  of 
employees  in  each  bureau  and  their  salarie-u  and  length  of  service; 
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The  above  table  includes  only  the  data  pertaining  to  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  labor  bureau-s.  In  some  of  the  States  the  work  of 
factory  and  mine  inspection  and  of  the  free-employment  bureaus  is 
placed  under  the  chaise  of  the  conmiissioner  of  lal>or.  The  employeca 
of  these  branches  of  the  service  are  not  included  here,  hut  the  total 
annual  expenditures  on  account  of  each  of  these  !)ranchcs  are  .-:hown 
in  the  following  table,  which  covers  also  the  itemized  aiuiual  expendi- 
tures of  the  bureau  service  itself: 
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ITEMIZED  ANNUAL  KXl^ENOITCREH,  BXCLUSIVK  OP  RENT  AMD  PRINTING. 
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The  figures  in  the  above  tabic  in  the  case  of  eai^h  bureatt  relate  to 
the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  data  were  obtainable.  In  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  bureaus  did  not  report  expenditures  it  bus  been  necessary  to 
substitute  appropriations  instead  on  the  assumption  that  in  such  cosee 
the  two  were  practically  identical.  The  table  shows  clearly  the  amounts 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  bureaus  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the 
duties  required  of  them  by  law  and  suggests  in  some  eases  at  least  the 
difficulty  of  securing  reliable  data  for  their  reports  and  preparing  the 
same  for  publication.  With  the  exception  of  the  Federal  Bureau  and 
those  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  States,  the  lack  of  adequate  financial 
means  is  most  noticeable.  A  fair  provision  is  usually  made  for  tliQ 
Kalaries  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  bureaus,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
provisions  for  clerical  assistance,  and  especially  for  special  i^ents  to 
I>erform  the  worli  of  investigation  and  special  inquiry,  are  quite 
inadequate.  In  the  bureaus  of  a  number  of  States  it  is  seen  that  no 
provision  whatever  is  made  for  clerical  or  other  assistance,  while  in  the 
case  of  others  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  are  available  for  the  expenses 
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of  investigation  and  the  preparation  of  reports.  Under  such  circum- 
stances any  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  State  or  carry  on  any  exten- 
sive statistical  inquiry  l>ecomes  impossible,  and  the  work  of  many  of 
the  bureaus  is  therefore  confined  to  the  prepamtion  for  publication  of 
such  facts  only  as  may  readily  be  secured  by  correspondence  or  other- 
wise at  little  or  no  expense.  While  the  generally  acceptable  character 
of  the  reports  issued  under  such  circumstances  is  surprising,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  appropriations  arc  not  always  sufficiently  large  to 
render  possible  the  same  character  of  work  as  that  performed  by  the 
bureaus  of  certain  of  the  States  whose  legislators  are  disposed  to 
regard  the  work  and  functions  of  their  labor  bureaus  as  important  and 
worthy  of  generous  financial  aid.  Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau  from 
consideration,  it  is  seen  that  the  total  expenditure  for  salaries  of  offi- 
crs  in  the  32  State  bureaus  was  $87,528,  or  an  average  of  $2,735.25  in 
each  bureau. 

As  has  been  seen  in  a  previous  table,  the  amounts  given  for  each 
bureau  cover  in  most  cases  the  salaries  of  the  chief  and  a  deputy.  In 
some  cases  these  amounts  cover  only  the  salary-  of  the  chief,  no  deputy 
being  provided  for,  while  in  the  New  York  bureau  the  amount  given 
covers  the  salaries  of  the  chief  and  two  doput}'  commissioners.  The 
previous  table  shows  these  salaries  in  detail.  In  5  of  the  States  no 
provision  whatever  is  made  for  clerical  assistance,  while  in  14  others 
less  than  $2,(>00  is  appropriated  for  this  puipose.  Between  $2,()00 
and  $3,000  is  provided  in  the  case  of  7  other  States,  and  it  is  thus 
shown  that  of  the  32  State  bureaus,  2H  have  less  than  $3,000  each 
available  for  its  clerical  force  while  but  5  have  above  that  amount,  one 
bureau  having  made  no  report  on  this  point.  A  still  greater  need  is 
seen  for  provision  for  special  agents,  without  ^vhich  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  bureau  to  secure  facts  from  original  sources  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  in  their  correctness.  In  22  of  the  Sfoites  no  pro- 
vision whatever  was  made  for  the  employment  of  special  agents;  in  3 
of  the  remaining  States  less  than  $1,0()0  was  available  for  this  pur- 
pose; in  5  other  States  lx5tween  $1,000  and  $3,000  was  available;  in  1 
State  making  provision  for  special  agents  the  amount  available  was 
not  reported,  while  an  expenditure  of  over  $3,000  was  made  in  but  1 
State.  A  like  condition  is  found  when  the  column  relating  to  other 
expenditures  is  examined.  This  colunm  includes  the  numerous  con- 
tingent expenses  such  as  those  for  traveling,  exprcssage,  postage,  tel- 
ephone service,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  the  printing  for  these  l)ureaus  is 
usually  not  charged  against  their  appropriations,  and  as  they  usually 
o<'cupy  quarteis  in  some  State  building,  items  for  theses  expenses  have 
been  omitted  in  the  table  in  the  few  instances  where  they  existed.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  table,  the  duties  of  factory  and  mine  insx)ection 
are  frequently  performed  by  these  heavily  burdened  bureau  officers, 
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no  appropriation  for  the  thorough  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.s  in  this  respect  having  been  made.  In  other  States  provision 
more  or  less  ad(»quate  is  made  for  this  work  as  well  as  for  the  work 
of  conducting  free  employment  offices. 

The  figures  for  the  Federal  Bureau  show  a  total  expenditui-e  of 
J!^17'J,:il2,  exclusive  of  that  for  rent  and  printing.  A  total  of  $11. Mil 
is  expended  for  these  itt>ms,  $6,750  being  for  rent  of  offices,  Jj^75U  for 
rent  of  storage  rooms,  and  ^,321  for  miscellaneous  printing  and  bind- 
ing. The  expense  of  printing  and  binding  the  regular  editions  of  the 
repoits  and  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  is  paid  out  of  the  geneml  printing 
fund  of  the  Government,  no  part  of  which  is  included  in  the  above 
amount.  The  grand  total  of  expenditures  for  the  Federal  Bureau, 
including  tliose  for  rent  and  printing,  are  thus  shown  to  be  ^184,033. 
Th(»  j)roportion  expended  on  accomit  of  salaries  ($136,88t))  criassified 
as  to  that  going  for  s(»rvices  of  officei's,  of  clerks,  and  of  special  agents 
is  shown  in  the  table.  The  ''other  •expenditures,"  amounting  to 
SHi'>,:^2r),  are  made  up  of  Ji^8(),272  expended  for  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence for  employees  on  lield  duty,  their  traveling  expenses,  the 
traveling  expenses  of  officers  and  employees,  the  purchase  of  articles 
for  pu))lication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  etc^;  $1,000  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  peiiodicals;  J^1,0(X)  for  the  purchase  of 
stationery;  5^:50  for  the  payment  of  postage  to  Postal  Union  countries, 
and  §2,604  for  furniture,  carpets,  ice,  gas,  telephone  service,  telegrams, 
repairs  to  furniture.  (»tc. 

Dl-TIES  OF  Bl'REAUS  AND  THEIR  OFFICERS. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  these  bureaus  or  their  officers  are  in 
almost  every  instance  set  forth  l)y  the  law  in  a  general  way  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "To  collect,  assort,  arrange,  and  present  in  reports, 
stiitistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  State, 
esp<»cially  in  relation  to  the  ionnnercial,  industrial,  social,  educational, 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent 
prosj^erity  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  State." 

In  ol  of  the  [V2  States  having  Imreaus,  the  substance  of  the  above 
gent'ral  d«'linition  of  tlieir  duties  appears  on  the  statute  books.  In 
some  of  tlie  States  no  further  direction  is  given  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
work  to  be  carried  on.  In  most  of  the  States,  however,  more  definite 
and  specitie  directions  are  given  as  to  th(»  special  matters  that  shall 
constitute  the  subje<*t  of  their  reports.  These  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subje<'ts,  man}'  of  which  are  but  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes.  It  ma^'  be  interesting  to  note 
th(^  charai-ter  of  these  subjei-ts  and  the  extent  to  which  thej-  severally 
apjx^ar  in  the  proposed  work  of  the  ))ureaus  t)f  the  various  States  as 
given  by  the  laws.  It  should  Ih)  kept  in  mind,  howevor,  that  many  of 
the  sped  tic  subjects  enumerated  have  been  taken  up  by  bureaus  under 
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tho  general  provisions  of  law  given  above,  although  thev  do  not 
api>ear  as  subjects  concerning  which  they  are  specifically  requin^d  to 
inv(»stigate  and  report.  It  should  be  remenil>ered  also  that  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  lack  of  funds,  etc.,  some  of  the  bureaus  have  so  far 
found  it  impossible  to  cover  every  subject  specifically  mentioned  in 
their  respective  organic  acts. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  subjects  of  most  vital  interest 
to  the  laboring  classes  employed  in  factories,  workshops,  etc*.,  which 
arc  specially  recommended  for  investigation  by  the  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous States,  together  with  the  number  of  States  involved: 

srBJElTS  OF  SPECIAL  IXTEKEST  TO  LABOR,  COSC^ERNING  WHICH  STATISTICS  AND 
INFORMATION  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  BE  COLLECTED  AND  PUBLISHED. 

Subjects.  Statt's. 

Wa^cs  of  labor i:? 

HoiiTB  of  labor 10 

Oo(»t  of  living 4 

Relations  bt»twi*en  eupital  and  labor 10 

Operation  of  labor-wvins:  mnehinery  in  Its  rolntion  to  hand  lalx>r 3 

Number  employed  in  each  industry 7 

Nativity  of  workmen 4 

Savinga  of  workmen 4 

Numbi'r  of  workmen  renting  lioniea  and  rents  |mi<l 4 

Number  of  unemployoil  and  causes  of  idlonesx 2 

Number  and  character  of  ncc'idents  to  workmt?n 4 

Cooperation 5 

StrikiH  and  lockouts,  their  causes,  etc '  11 

Trade  unions  and  other  labor  organizatitms 10 

Sanitary  conditions  of  factories,  shofw.  etc C* 

Influrn'ce  of  various  <K'cupations  and  the  use  f»f  intoxicating  li(|Uorsoii  the  health  and 

mental  condition  of  the  working  classes ,  3 

Chinese — their  number,  habits,  conjugal  condition.  (M'cu)>ations,  wagt'sand  cHrnings.  ci^st 

of  living,  etc 3 


The  investi^tion  of  tho  above  subjects,  tot^ether  with  such  others 
of  a  similar  character  as  may  be  made  under  the  general  provisions  of 
law  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  may  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  important  duties  of  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  so  far  as 
the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  are  concerned.  Many  of 
these  bureaus,  however,  are  required  to  investigate  and  ie|K)rt  on  a 
variety  of  other  subjects.  The  collection  and  publication  of  statistics 
and  information  relative  to  manufacturing  and  industrial  interests  an* 
required  of  the  bureaus  of  IS  States.  In  at  least  *5  of  these  States 
such  statistics  are  recpiired  in  great  detail,  and  provision  is  made  for 
covering  a  wide  range  of  inquiries  connected  with  the  subject  -  such 
as  kind  of  goods  made,  number  of  partm^rs  or  stockholders,  capital 
invested,  kind  and  value  of  raw  materials  used,  (luantity  and  valiu*  of 
articles  manufactured,  number  of  employees  distinguished  as  to  age 
and  sex,  wages  paid,  weeks  in  openition,  and  other  facts  necessary  to 
show  the  condition  of  labor  and  business  in  these  industries. 

In  some  of  the  States,  notably  Kentucky,  Idaho,  and  North  Carolina, 
the  work  required  of  these  bureaus  relates  largely  to  agricultural  and 
allied  industries.  The  collection  and  publication  of  statisti<'s  of  this 
character  are  required  by  the  laws  of  11  States.     In  addition  to  data 
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of  a  general  nature,  relative  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  these 
States,  special  requirement  is  made  for  statistics  and  information  as  to 
the  kind  and  value  of  crops,  live  stock,  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  value  and  area  of  farm  lands,  the  various  kinds  of  soils  and 
their  use,  and  adaptability  for  various  crops,  irrigation,  etc.  The  law 
of  Kentuckv  requires,  among  other  things,  that  the  efforts  of  the  bureau 
of  agriculture,  lalK)r,  and  statistics  shall  be  directed  to  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  in  that  State,  and  that  the  commis- 
sioner shall  promote  and  encourage  the  organization  of  agricultural 
and  horticultunil  societies  and  other  associations  in  the  various  counties 
thereof.  It  is  provided  that  the  commissioner  shall  send  properly 
qualified  and  equipped  persons  into  those  parti?  of  the  State  in  which 
information  is  most  needed  by  the  farmers  in  order  to  give  lectures 
on  agricultunil  matters  and  distribute  literature.  The  commissioner 
is  authorized  also  to  offer  and  pay  premiums  to  encoumge  the  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  State,  to  distribute  such  seeds  as  the  United 
States  Government  may  desire  to  introduce  into  the  State,  to  have 
analyzed  the  soils  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  to  furnish  crop 
reports  to  the  newspai)ers  for  publication.  et<*.  The  law  of  Idaho, 
similar  in  man}'  respects  to  that  of  Kentucky,  niakes  it  the  duty  of  the 
conmiissioner  of  labor  to  keep  in  his  office  for  exhibit  samples  of  the 
productions  of  the  State,  including  grains,  grasses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
minerals,  manufactured  articles,  and  other  products.  He  is  also 
reciuired,  whenever  practicable,  to  organize  and  encourage  local 
exhibits  at  such  points  as  will  tend  to  advertise  the  resources  of  the 
State,  and,  wherever  funds  are  available  for  such  purposes,  make  or 
cause  to  be  made,  exhibits  of  the  products  and  industrie^s  of  the  State 
at  such  industrial  and  international  exhibitions  in  other  States  as  the 
gov(^rnor  shall  direct.  In  this  State  as  well  as  in  Kentucky  and  Mon- 
tana the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  immigration  is  made  a  duty 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Statistical  and  other  information  relating  to  the  mining  industry  is 
required  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  ])y  the  laws  of  10  States — pro- 
duction, resources,  et<*.,  are  specifically  mentioned.  The  laws  of  5 
States  nMjuire  reports  as  to  their  material  resources;  those  of  3  iis  to 
their  commercial  and  business  interests:  those  of  0  as  to  their  rail- 
roads and  other  means  of  transportation:  those  of  2  as  to  their  water 
power,  water  supply,  etc.;  those  of  2  as  to  their  timber  lands  and 
timbers,  etc.  Among  the  other  subjects  of  investigation  mentioned  are 
penal  institutions  in  (>  States;  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1; 
population  in  2;  exports  and  imports  in  1;  public  roads  in  1;  thenum- 
l)er  and  value  of  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  charitable  institutions 
in  2;  education  in  2;  vital  statistics  in  2,  etc. 

The  duties  of  bureaus  of  labor  and  their  officers  are  limited  in  many 
States  to  the  collection,  preparation,  and  dissemination  of  information 
relating  tb  the  subjects  mentioned  aJbove.    In  other  States  these  duties 
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are  extended  to  cover  other  and  quite  as  important  features  of  State 
activity.  The  inspection  of  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  is  more  or  less 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  these  bureaus  in  13  States — 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  New  York,  Tennessee,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin; inspection  of  hotels,  lodging  houses,  etc.,  in  2  States — Nebraska 
and  Wisconsin;  inspection  of  elevators  in  2  States — Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin; and  inspection  of  mines,  collieries,  etc.,  in  2  States — Michigan 
and  Tennessee.  Inspection  of  factories,  etc.,  has  not  been  established 
by  law  in  California  and  Mar^'land,  but  the  commissioners  of  labor  of 
these  and  other  States  have  been  assigned  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  life,  health,  etc.,  in  factories  and  the  laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  The  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  Ohio  regulating  convict  labor  has  been  made  a  duty  of 
the  commissioner  of  lal>or  in  that  State,  while  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  New  York  regulating  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  has  like- 
wise been  delegated  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  State.  In  at 
least  2  States — Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island — the  work  of  taking 
the  State  census  is  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
In  *J  States — Connecticut,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — free  public  employ- 
ment oflSces  have  been  organized  and  established  ])y  the  bureaus  of 
those  States,  and  are  carried  on  under  their  direction  and  as  a  part  of 
their  work.  Provision  is  made  in  the  law  of  Montana  for  the  publica- 
tion by  the  bureau  of  lalx)r  of  the  transactions  of  its  free  public  em- 
ployment offices,  but  no  further  connei'tion  is  established  between  the 
two  services.  Mediation  in  industrial  disputes  under  certain  circum- 
stances is  made  a  legal  duty  of  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  in  Colorado 
and  New  York,  while  in  other  States  the  services  of  these  officers  are 
frequently  offered  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  arbitration,  although 
such  duty  is  not  required  by  law. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  compliance  with  the  laws  in  each  State  involves 
investigation  by  these  bureaus  on  widely  varying  subjects  and  that  but 
little  uniformity  exists,  so  far  as  the  directions  for  specific  investiga- 
tions are  concerned.  Full  compliance  with  the  intent  of  these  laws  in 
this  respect  has  been  impossible  in  many  States  in  which  inadequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  expenses  of  invc^stigation.  An  effort 
will  be  made  further  along  in  this  paper  to  sliow  in  a  general  way  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  work  actually  performed  by  these  bureaus. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Labor  may 
best  be  described  by  quoting  from  the  organic  act  of  the  Bureau, 
although  it  should  be  stated  that  frequent  directions  for  reports  on 
8|)ecific  subjects  have  been  given  by  Congress  since  the  date  of  that 
a<'t,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
design  and  duties  referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  act,  is  specially 
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chaigc»d  to  ascertain,  at  ay  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  whenever 
industrial  changes  shall  make  it  essential,  the  cost  of  producing  articles 
at  the  time  dutiable  in  the  Ihiited  States,  in  leading  countries  where 
such  articles  are  produced,  by  fully  specified  units  of  production, 
and  under  a  classihcation  showing  tlie  ciiflferent  elements  of  cost,  or 
approximate  cost,  of  such  articles  of  production,  including  the  wages 
paid  in  such  industries  per  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  or  by  the 
piece,  and  hours  employed  per  day,  and  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  such  articles,  and  the  comparative  cost  of 
living,  and  the  kind  of  living.  ''It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner also  to  ascertain  and  report  as  to  the  effect  of  the  customs  laws, 
and  the  etfect  thereon  of  the  state  of  the  currency,  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  agricultural  industry,  especially  as  to  its  effect  on  mortgage 
indebtedness  of  farmers;"  and  what  articles  are  controlled  by  trusts, 
or  other  combinations  of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labor,  and 
what  efl*ect  said  trusts,  or  other  combinations  of  capital,  business 
operations,  or  labor  have  on  production  and  prices.  He  shall  also 
establish  a  systtMii  of  reports  by  which,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
two  years,  he  can  report  the  genei'al  condition,  so  far  as  production 
is  concerned,  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  is  also  specially  charged  to  investigate  the  causes  of, 
and  facts  relating  to,  all  controversies  and  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees  as  they  maj^  occur,  and  which  may  tend  to  interfere 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  different  States,  and  report 
thereon  to  Congress.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  also  obtain 
such  information  upon  the  various  subjects  committed  to  him  as  he 
ma}'  deem  desirable  from  different  foreign  nations,  and  what,  if  an}', 
convict-made  goods  are  imported  into  this  country;  and  if  so,  from 
whence. 

LEGAL  POWERS  AND  METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Two  most  important  features  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  eflSciency  of  the  work  of  these  bureaus  are  the  extent  of  powers 
conferred  by  law  on  their  chiefs  for  securing  the  data  upon  which 
their  reports  are  based  and  the  methods  adopted  in  the  collection  of 
the  same.  An  examination  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  in  which 
bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  have  been  created  discloses  that  quite  gen- 
erally an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  legislatures  to  clothe  the  officers  of 
these  bureaus  with  at  least  a  degree  of  authority.  No  powers  what- 
ever are  conferred  on  )>ureau  chiefs  in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island. 
In  Kentucky  the  only  power  of  this  kind  given  by  law  is  that  which 
permits  inspectors  to  enter  any  factory,  workshop,  or  other  place  where 
labor  is  emplo^-ed,  when  open  and  in  operation,  in  the  performance  of 
th(»  duties  required  by  law.  In  the  remaining  States  having  bureaus, 
however,  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree  of  authority  is  conferred. 
In  9  States  the  bureau  officers  are  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers;  in  14,  to  issue  subpoenas;  in  22,  to  examine  witnesses  under 
oath:  in  17,  to  administer  oaths  in  the  performance  of  their  duties;  in 

^o  require  full  and  complete  answers,  under  oath,  to  any  inquiries 
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made  of  any  individual,  roipoi-ation,  etc.,  and  in  5,  to  take  depositions, 
or  cause  the  same  to  he  taken  hv  others  authorized  hv  hiw  to  do  so. 
Provision  is  made  in  a  few  Suites  that  witnesses  shall  not  Ik*  reijuired 
to  leave  the  vicinity  of  their  residences  or  places  of  business,  and  that 
they  shall  be  paid  fees  of  varying  amounts  for  attendance. 

In  addition  to  the  al>ove,  the  officers  of  these  bureaus  are  empowered 
in  13  States  to  enter  any  factory,  workshop,  or  other  place  where  labor 
is  employed,  when  open  and  in  operation,  in  the  performance  of  thr 
duties  required  by  law.  In  a  considerabh'  number  of  States  various 
State,  county,  and  municipal  officers  are  recjuired  to  furnish  all  the 
information  in  their  power  when  called  upon.  In  some  States,  how- 
ever, no  penalties  whatever  are  imposed  for  failure  to  comj)ly  with  the 
preceding  requirements  of  the  laws.  This  is  true  of  11  of  the  States 
having  bureaus,  while  varying  penalties  are  imposed  in  the  remaining 
ones.  In  13  States  any  owner,  lessee,  agent,  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  any  factory,  workshop,  etc.,  who  refuses  entrance  to  the  officers  of 
the  bureau  is  subject  to  a  fine  ranging  from  JS>25  to  $500,  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  alternative  of  imprisonment  of  not  exceeding  thirty  da}  s, 
ninety  days,  and  in  one  instance  six  months.  In  16  States  similar 
punishment  is  provided  for  jHjrsons  neglecting  or  refusing  U)  furnish 
statistics  or  information  when  called  upon;  in  11  States,  varying  pen- 
alties are  imposed  on  persons  neglecting  or  refusing  to  obey  any  sum- 
mons or  subpoena  and  testify;  while  in  G  States  even  greater  penalties 
are  imposed  on  persons  who  may  testif v  falsel}'  or  answer  untruthfully 
in  regard  to  inquiries  made  by  the  bureau  officers.  On  the  other  hand 
the  laws  of  at  least  7  States  provide  penalties  for  the  disclosure  hy 
bureau  officers  of  the  names  of  persons  or  firms  furnishing  information 
or  statistics.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in  some  States  no  spccilic  authority 
or  p)owers  in  the  way  of  securing  information  or  making  investiga-' 
tions  are  conferred  on  the  officers  cliarged  with  thc^se  duties,  while  in 
other  States  no  i>enalties  are  provided  for  refusal  to  make  answer, 
testif}',  or  afford  the^e  officers  the  facilities  necessary  to  eti'ectively 
perform  their  duties.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  States,  how- 
ever, these  officials  are  given  adecjuate  legal  powers  and  eompliaiu'e 
with  the  law  enforced  by  well-defined  penalties. 

Inquiry'  as  to  the  exp(M*ienc(»  of  the  various  ))ureaus  regarding  the 
enforcement  of  these  provisions,  requiring  compliance  on  tlie  part  of 
the  public  with  the  requests  of  their  officers  for  information,  lias 
resulted  in  the  information  that  whih*  the  laws  have  been  tested  in  l)ut 
few  cases,  they  have  proved  quite  effective.  In  at  least  three  States 
where  cases  of  infraction  of  the  law  have  been  brought  before  the 
courts  the  laws  have  been  held  constitutional,  while  in  one  Stat(», 
under  the  decision  of  its  attorney-general,  the  law  is  invalid.  In  any 
event  the  officers  of  these  bureaus  are  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon 
the  good  will  of  those  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  it  is  believed  that  recourse  to  prose- 
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cution  for  refusal  to  cooperate  with  them  would,  in  most  cases,  fail  in 
securing  entirely  trustworthy  data.  Information  given  and  service 
rendered  willingly  and  from  motives  of  public  duty  are  much  more 
trustworthy  and  desirable  than  when  furnished  under  threat  of  prose- 
cution. In  one  State  in  which  certain  manufacturei*s  neglected  or 
refused  to  report  certain  facts  which  were  requested,  the  bureau  offi- 
cers deemed  it  unwise  to  institute  suit,  believing  that  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  law  would  finally  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Bureau  has  no  power  whatever  under 
the  law  to  enforce  compliance  with  his  requests  for  information  from 
workingmen,  employers  of  labor,  or  others,  and  yet,  in  an  experience 
of  nineteen  )^ears  as  the  chief  of  the  Bureau,  he  has  never  failed  to 
secure  the  information  desired.  The  pledge  always  given  of  the  confi- 
dential treatment  of  any  data  furnished  and  the  appeal  for  compliance 
with  requests  for  information  solely  on  the  ground  of  public  duty 
have  proved  uniformly  successful. 

Two  methods  of  investigation  are  open  to  bureaus  such  as  these 
engaged  in  statistical  inquiries.  The  first  consists  in  correspondence 
with  the  persons,  corporations,  etc.,  from  whom  information  and 
figures  are  desired  or  in  mailing  to  them  printed  schedules  of  inquiries, 
the  answers  to  which  are  to  be  inserted  by  them.  The  second  consists 
in  personal  investigation  by  the  ofiicers  or  special  agents  of  the  bureau. 
The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  one  in  most  common  use  by  the  State 
bureaus,  owing  to  the  small  expense  connected  with  the  collection  of 
information  in  that  manner.  Its  general  use,  however,  is  due  almost 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  small  appropriations  of  the  bureaus  for 
special  service  in  the  way  of  the  collection  of  information  renders 
impossible  the  adoption  of  any  other  method.  While  this  method  has 
met  with  a  degree  of  success  in  some  States  it  is  open  to  very  gmve 
objections.  The  negligence  or  unwillingness  of  those  to  whom  inquiries 
are  sent,  even  when  the  inquiries  are  fully  understood,  produces  invari- 
ably more  or  less  incomplete  results  and  data,  which  are  in  a  great 
degree  inharmonious  and  unreliable.  At  the  second  annual  convention 
of  the  officials  of  these  bureaus  in  1884  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  and  suggesting  the  best  methods  for  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  gathering  of 
statistics  by  special  agents  instead  of  by  means  of  correspondence.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  systems  in  vogue  the  report  states  that  the  chief 
merit  of  the  blank  or  circular  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
feasible  method  in  most  cases,  owing  to  small  appropriations.  The 
report  continues  as  follows: 

The  blank  or  circular  system  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  compels 
the  bureau  to  propound  questions  to  a  witness  with  whom  it  has  no 
personal  relations,  and  of  whom,  in  the  great  majorit}*^  of  cases,  it  has 
no  personal  knowledge.  If  the  witness  be  a  willing  one,  he  often  mis- 
takes the  meaning  of  some  of  the  questions  propounded,  and  his  mis- 
"ipprehension  leads  to  answers  which  are  either  totally  at  variance  with 
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or  repugnant  to  the  real  nature  of  the  question.  If  the  witness, 
from  any  cause,  be  an  unwilling  one,  he  answers  the  least  important 
questions  only,  thereby  necessitating  the  sending  by  the  bureau  to 
him  of  a  duplicate  blank,  accompanied  by  a  reminder  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

In  many  cases  the  persons  to  whom  the  blanks  are  furnished  answer 
the  questions  fully,  but  fail  to  return  the  blanks  until,  as  they  think, 
suflElcient  time  has  elapsed  to  render  them  worthless.  If  the  blank 
system  is  to  be  preserved,  it  should  be  made  efficient  by  the  passage 
of  stringent  laws,  enlarging  and  unmistakably  defining  the  coercive 
powers  of  the  bureau  when  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  collection  of  statistics.  ITie  important  point  in  gathering  statistics 
is  that  they  be  reliable.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
blank  system  is  that  you  can  not  prove  that  they  are  not  reliable. 

Since  the  date  of  the  report  just  quoted,  greater  powers  have  been 
conferred  quite  generally  on  the  officers  of  these  bureaus,  and  although 
the  legal  authority  to  compel  the  production  of  books  and  papers  and 
recjuire  attendance  and  testimony  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment has  been  used  in  but  few  cases,  the  moral  effect  of  the  laws  con- 
ferring these  added  powers,  the  growing  confidence  in  the  work  of 
the  bureaus,  and  the  better  understanding  of  their  aims  have  gradually 
removed  some  of  the  obstacles  to  success  with  the  first  method  of 
investigation.  The  entire  success  of  the  method,  however,  can  not  be 
expected,  as  many  of  the  obstacles  indicated  are  not  due  to  the  unwill- 
ingness of  those  from  whom  information  is  sought,  but  are  inherent 
in  the  system  itself. 

The  second  method,  as  has  been  stated,  consists  in  personal  inves- 
tigation and  inquiry  by  the  officers  or  agents  of  the  bureaus.  This 
method,  which  has  been  used  in  almost  all  of  the  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Fedenil  Bureau,  may  best  be  explained  and  its  advan- 
tages indicated  by  describing  its  operation  in  that  Bureau.  The  subject 
of  investigation  having  been  determined  upon,  the  officers  of  the 
Bureau  first  give  their  l)est  thought  to  a  preliminary  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  use  the  most  painstaking  care  in  the  preparation  of  a 
si'hedule  of  inquiries  which  shall  cover  every  essential  feature  concern- 
ing which  information  is  desired.  Quite  as  much  care  is  also  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  the  instructions  to  the  agents  who  are  to  be 
a.ssigned  to  the  work  of  collecting  the  data  called  for  by  the  schedule. 
These  instructions  are  designed  to  cover  every  incjuiry  on  the  schedule 
and  meet  every  condition  that  ma}-  be  encountered  l)v  the  ag<Mits  after 
they  have  actually  begun  the  work  in  the  field.  The  printed  instruc- 
tions are  supplemented  very  often  by  verbal  explanations.  In  the  case 
of  the  investigation  of  subjects  of  a  technical  nature  a  preliminary 
tentative  canvass  of  a  few  weeks  is  made  before  the  schedule  is  finallv 
adopted,  for  the  pui*pose  of  ascertaining  any  imperfections  or  omis- 
sions. Having  divided  the  territory  to  be  covered  into  convenient 
assignments,  the  Bureau  furnishes  eac^h  agent  with  a  supply  of  the 
blank  schedules  and  assigns  him  to  some  particular  city,  locality,  or 
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Statr.  Tho  uor«'iit  proceeds  ti)  liis  assitrnnu^nt  and  niakci^  a  ])er.sonal 
vi-iit  to  the  individuals,  linns,  orjjaiiizalions,  etc.,  from  which  iiifor- 
niation  is  desired.  He  makes  clear  the  meaning  of  each  inquiry  and 
inserts  the  reply  on  th<»  seheduie,  afterwards  verifying"  and  testing  the 
results  in  any  way  that  may  1h»  possihh*.  In  tho  case  pf  wage  .statis- 
tics, for  instance,  a  transcript  is  made  directly  from  the  pay  rolU, 
whih'  in  the  case  of  statistics  of  strikes,  both  the  employer  and  the 
emi)lovces  are  interviewed,  the  results  of  the  combined  information 
beino"  in.se rted  on  the  schedide.  Wherever  possil)le  such  information 
i>  v<Miticd  by  written  or  printed  records.  Any  inconsistencies  in  the 
re[)lies  to  iiujuiries  an*  tlms  noted  at  once  and  immediate  effort  i<  made 
to  remove  them  by  further  inquiry  and  investigation. 

('onq)leted  and  [)erfected  schedules  are  mailed  to  the  headquartei>> 
of  the  Bureau  as  rapidly  as  secured  or  at  finxjuent  intervals,  according 
t<»  the  character  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  when  received  are  stsunpeil, 
dated,  and  record(Ml.  They  an*  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  corps  of 
traiiKul  examiners,  whose  immediate  dutv  it  is  to  verifv  all  calcula- 
tion>  and  discover  any  ernu's  or  inconsistencies  which  may  appear.  If 
none  are  found  the  schedule  is  filed  for  use  when  the  tabulation  isJ 
taken  up.  Should  errors  or  inconsistencies  be  found  in  a  s<*hedule,  it 
is  returned  to  tlie  ajjr^'nt  who  secured  it  with  an  appropriate  letter  of 
instructions  for  vi-rilication  or  correction.  Im]>«»rfect  .schedules  are 
thus  returned  to  the  a<;ents  wliih*  the  latter  are  in  the  locality  in  which 
tlie  schedules  were  secunnl,  and  where  access  mav  readilv  be  had  to 
th<-  <»ri<j:inal  sourc«'s  of  information  as  an  aid  in  making  the  desired 
corrections.  This  method  of  invest i<nit ion  has  manv  obvious  advan- 
taiife.s.  and  altliou<;h  the  ofB<*ers  and  atjents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  are 
not  clotiied  w  ith  any  le^^al  powers  whatever,  information  has  i^cldoni 
bctMi  refustnl  at'ter  an  exphinalion  of  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  and  the 
])h'd;;-e  of  cr)nlidentia!  treatment  of  the  data  given  have  been  made. 

An  inijuiry  made  by  the  writer  as  to  the  expt^rience  of  the  chiefs  of 
tin;  Stale  bui*'aus  with  the  two  metlK»ds  emphasizes  the  obvious  a<lvan- 
taue.-.  of.  the  i)ersonal  method  of  invest ijjfat ion.  Of  the  thirtv  bureaus 
fiojii  wjiich  information  was  scn-ured.  both  methods  of  inve.stijnition 
wrre  in  u-<*  in  all  exce])t  one,  which  had  n«^ver  used  the  p(»rsonal 
method.  Thi*  |)erM)nal  method  was  witiiout  exception  declared  to  be 
the  betti'r,  and  in  manv  cas(\s  verv  stron^f  object  ioi?s  to  tiiesvstem  of  cor- 
re-.j)oiidence  or  circular  l»]anks  were  ex[)ressed,  the  latter  system  being 
pronnunced  in  most  ca>e>  unsatisfactorv  and  in  some  cases  utterly 
woi'tldess.  It  is  "stated  hy  oiu*  of  tht*  most  inq)ortant  Stsite  bureaus 
that  the  method  of  diiect  collection  by  s])ecial  aLrents  is  preferred  and 
is  ust-l  ill  all  iinportant  investigations;  in  routine  work,  as  in  the  col- 
lection of  stati>tics  <»f  manufactures  up<»n  a  uniform  basis  every  year, 
blanks  are  used,  sui>phMnented  by  agents'  work  in  case  of  delinquents. 
Another  imi)ort«nt  bureau  reiM)rts  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  infor- 
mal ion  desired  can  l>e  se(uired  by  corre«i)ondence.    Still  another  bureau, 
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whose  work  is  largely  of  a  routine  nature,  after  having  e8tal)lislied 
contidential  relations  with  the  manufacturing  and  other  industrial 
interests  of  the  State,  succeeds  in  collecting  satisfa<*torily  ))y  corn*- 
spondence  alK)ut  70  per  cent  of  its  schedules.  In  one  important  bureau 
an  objection  to  the  personal  method  is  found  in  the  inefficiency  of  special 
agents  who  are  appointed  solely  for  political  reasons.  The  ohjt^ction 
is  well  taken,  as  the  success  of  the  personal  method  depends  greatly 
on  the  character*  of  the  agents  employed.  Integrity,  intelligence, 
ex|>«»rience,  tact,  and  many  other  good  qualities  in  the  agents  assigned  to 
the  collection  of  datii  are  essential  to  the  best  results  under  this  m(»thod. 

CIIAUACTER  AND  SCOPK  OF  ACTUAL  WORK  DONE. 

The  character  and  the  scope  of  the  investigations  prescrilMnl  for 
these  bureaus  by  the  laws  creating  them  have  been  shown  in  a  general 
wa\'  under  a  preceding  caption.  The  record  of  their  actual  accom- 
plishments, however,  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  their  reports  and 
other  publications,  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  even  greater  intesrest. 
liefore  taking  up  the  enumeration  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
reports  of  these  oflSces  it  may  be  of  interest  to  gain  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  great  volume  of  the  statistical  and  other  material  which  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  through  their  effort.s.  The 
following  table  shows  for  the  Federal  Bureau  and  that  of  each  State 
maintaining  an  oflSce  of  this  character,  the  number  of  re{x>rts  and 
other  publications  which  have  been  issued  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1903,  the  frequency  of  issue  of  these  reports,  and  the  number  regu- 
larlv  distributed: 

NUMBER  OF  KK1»<)RTS  AND  OTHKR   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUKD   BY  LABOR  BURKAUS   I»RK)R 

TO  I)K<'KMBFR  :U.  19l>3. 


Run'au  of  laN>r. 


Frequency  of 
is-ueof  rejf- 
ular  n.  fMjrts 
at  present. 


Ntiinher  of 
eopie><«)f  re- 
ports re^n- 
larly  dis- 
tributed. 


Number  of  reports  ls»<ue<l. 

Annual     Biennial     Speeiul       Bulle 
reporl.**.      reports,      reports.         tin-. 


Total. 


Unlle<i  States 

California 

Colonulo 

C'»Tifieelieut 

Mat,.! 

Ili:ii  ti-* 

ln<lia:i» 

lown 

Kmi'^s 

K*'ntueky 

L<>nioiaiiH 

Mftiii'-  

Mur^liin*! 

MHri^aehiiKi'ttM . . 

Miel  it;iin 

Minnesota 

Mifwouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  liampsliirv 

New  Jerney 

New  York 

North  OuoUna . 


Arin'.mlly... 
Bi-'Tiiilally.. 
Birnnially.. 
Animally. .. 

(") 
Biennially.. 
Birtmially.. 
Biennially.. 
Bienniallv.. 

Annually... 
.\nnually. .. 
Annually... 
Annually... 
.XnunaHV... 
Biennially.. 
Annually... 
Biennially.. 
Biennially.. 
Biennially.. 
Annually... 
Annually... 
Annually... 


■J.U.KI 


6,tXK> 
4.1MK) 
3,0<H.> 
4.0(K) 
3,  .'MX) 
1,000 
1.5<K) 
3,C.0i) 
7.  ft(H) 
C.IXW 


•JO 


1 
10 
11 

■.vj 
•A) 


•_»4 
0 


19 

ir> 


M 
7 


2 

.s 
4 


IJ 
1 


10 
I 


1 
1 
1 


1 

H 
•28 


2 
1 


ID 


7K 
10 

s 

•21 


3.0  0      . 
."»,  dOO 
4.0<rt» 

s.tmo  1 

0 

"io 

11 

s     .  .  . 

!'.» 

21 

260 
ST) 

10     ... 

10 

1 

1 

\i< 

1 

17 

23 

7r. 

24 

7 

24 

8 

12 

8 

24 

40 

15 


o  None  imued. 


i>  Reports  i>8ue<l  to  <late  do  not  rtdate  to  IulN>r. 
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XrMBER  OF  REPORTS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  LABOR   BUREAUS    PRIOR 

TO  DECEMBER  31,  190»-Ooncluded. 


Bureau  of  Ia\h>t. 


E>*^.n^n»^  r.f  1  Number  of 
T^'.°T,^.'  coplexofre-l 
ports  r^u-  ! 


Number  of  reports  issued. 


.  iwue  of  reg 
I  ular  reports 
i   at  present. 


larly  dis- 
tributed. 


Annual 
reports. 


Ni>rth  Dakota Biennially. . 

Ohio :  Annually . . . 

Oresron '  («) 

Pennitylvania Annually... 

Rhode'  Ifland i  Annually. . . 

TenncHwe i  Annually. . . 

Virginia Annuallv. . . 

Wa«hlnpton •  Biennially. . 

W«>l  Virginia ;  Biennially. . 

Wisconirin '  Biennially.. 

Total 


1,500 
5,000 


26 


2,000 
3,000 
300 
4,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,200 


30 

16 

10 

4 


Biennial 
reports. 


126,100 


814 


3 
5 
9 


94 


Special 
reports. 


59 


Bulle- 
tins. 


Total. 


10 


373 


8 
86 


80 
16 
10 
4 
8 
5 
9 


840 


a  None  issued. 

All  almost  complete  set  of  the  above  repoi*ts,  as  well  as  those  relating 
to  fac*tory  inspection,  form  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Lal)or  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The  eighteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will  soon 
bo  issued.  Of  the  edition  of  25,000  copies  of  the  annual  reports  5,000 
are  distributed  bv  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
10,000  by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  10,000  by 
the  Bureau  itself.  Reprints  of  the  annual  as  well  as  the  special  reports 
and  bulletins  are  frequently  made,  greatly  augmenting  the  number 
regularly  distributed.  The  special  reports  of  this  Bureau  are  issued 
at  irregular  intervals,  while  the  bulletins  appear  every  two  months. 
Of  the  latter  about  20,000  copies  are  regularly  distributed,  but  the 
edition  may  be  increased  as  necessity  demands  to  as  many  as  40,000. 

In  connection  with  the  above  table  it  .should  be  stated  that  no  reports 
later  than  the  vear  1902  have  been  included,  and  in  some  few  cases 
reports  for  1901  are  omitted.  These  omissions  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  missing  reports  had  not  been  printed  and  distributed  prior  to 
December  31,  1903.  In  the  table  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
numerous  issues  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  different  States  published  in 
pamphlet  form  from  time  to  time  by  these  bureaus.  The  number  of 
copies  of  special  reports  and  bulletins  issued  is  not  given  in  the  table. 
It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  of  the  special  reports  of  the  Illinois 
bureau,  which  relate  to  coal  mining  and  its  free  employment  offices,  an 
edition  of  0,000  is  published,  while  of  the  bulletins  which  relate  to  its 
free  employment  offices,  200  are  published  and  distributed  weekly' ;  of 
the  bulletin  of  tlie  Maryland  bureau  an  edition  of  1,000  copies  is  iasued; 
of  the  special  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  which  relate  to 
manufactures,  jin  edition  of  5,000  is  printed,  while  of  the  bulletins, 
issued  quarterly,  an  edition  of  1,200  is  authorized;  the  Nebraska 
bureau  publishes  each  year  an  edition  of  10,000  of  a  bulletin  on  the 
industries  and  resources  of  the  State,  and  an  edition  of  15,000  of  its 
crop  report;  the  New  York  bureau  publishes  an  edition  of  7,600  each 
'  its  annual  reports  on  mediation  and  arbitration  and  factory  iaspec* 
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The  reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  have  not  been  included 
in  this  table,  but  a  statement  of  the  subjects  covered  in  its  reports  and 
bulletins  is  given  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  working  of 
the  Bureau  by  Commissioner  Wright,  under  another  caption. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
table  shows  that  much  of  the  work  of  these  offices  in  the  various  States 
is  devoted  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing matters  but  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  interests  of 
labor.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  statistics  and  information 
relative  to  the  defective  and  dependent  classes,  and  asylums,  hospitals, 
and  charitable  institutions;  criminal  statistics;  statistics  of  births, 
deaths,  etc.;  census  statistics  of  population;  statistics  of  agriculture; 
the  production  and  acreage  of  farms  and  stock  raising;  financial  sta- 
tistics in  general  and  those  relating  to  the  public  debt,  mortgages, 
assessed  valuation  of  property,  taxation,  etc. ;  statistics  of  education 
and  of  newspapers;  election  returns,  franchises,  etc.  These  offices 
are  the  general  statistical  offices  of  the  States,  and  as  such  are  unable 
to  devote  their  entire  time  and  efforts  to  the  investigation  and  study 
of  the  questions  especially  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  The  effort  is  mad^e,  however,  to  study  these  questions  as 
carefully  as  is  possible  with  the  small  appropriations  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bureaus,  and  it  is  onlv  fair  to  sav  that  so  far  as  can  be  seen 
their  work  is  usualh^  performed  and  their  reports  made  with  entire 
fairness  and  impartiality.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  b}'  the 
bureaus  that  their  dutv  consists  in  the  collection  and  publication  of 
information  that  would  be  of  value  in  the  solution  of  social  problems, 
and  that  it  is  no  part  of  their  work  to  solve  the  problems  themselves. 
This  attitude  was  clearly  stated  by  Commissioner  Wright,  the  chief 
of  the  Federal  Bureau,  in  an  address  before  the  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
vention of  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  of  Labor,  as  follows: 

The  bureaus  are  not  solving  great  labor  or  economic  problems,  but 
they  are  contributing  most  important  information  and  presenting  it 
witnout  bias.  It  is  not  our  business  to  seek  or  offer  solutions;  it  is 
our  business  to  collect  information  and  present  it  impartially  and  fear- 
lessly to  the  public. 

This  is  without  question  the  only  position  that  can  be  maintained 
successfullv  and  result  in  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

RESULTS. 

In  summing  up  the  practical  results  of  the  work  of  these  bureaus 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that  their  influence  has  contributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  measure  accuratelv  the  influence  of  the  various  forces  that  are 
working  simultaneously  for  reform  in  any  field,  and  as  regards  the 
special  field  covered  by  these  bureaus  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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BXTBEAUS   OF   STATISTICS  OF   LABOR   IH   FOEEIGN   COUirTRIES. 

BY  O.  W.  W.  HANGER. 

The  first  official  bureau  established  in  Europe  for  the  special  purpose 
of  collecting  and  disseminating  statistical  and  other  information  in 
regard  to  labor  was  the  Direction  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Commerce, 
de  rindustrie,  des  Postes,  et  des  T^l^graphes  of  France  on  August  19, 
1891.  In  the  United  States  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  had  been 
created  in  1869  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  oflSce  stands 
to-day  as  the  oldest  bureau  of  this  character  in  the  world.  Many  of 
the  other  States  of  the  United  States  had  followed  in  the  steps  of 
Massachusetts  and  established  bureaus  of  a  similar  character,  26  being 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  bureau  in  France.  The 
United  States  Government  itself  had  established  a  Federal  bureau  of 
labor  in  1884,  thus  being  the  first  National  Government  to  create  a 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor.  Great  Britain  followed  France,  estab- 
lishing in  1893  a  labor  department  under  the  board  of  trade,  while  of 
the  other  European  countries,  Spain  established  a  bureau  in  1894, 
Belgium  in  1896,  Austria  in  1898,  German}'^,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  in 
1902,  and  Norway  in  1903.  In  addition  to  the  above  countries  in  which 
offices  were  created  for  the  special  services  usually  required  of  bureaus 
of  statistics  of  labor,  a  number  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  had 
established  general  statistical  bureaus  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
included  among  their  duties  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics 
of  labor.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  central  statistical  office 
in  Denmark,  which  was  established  in  1895,  and  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands, established  in  1899.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection that  in  many  of  the  countries  mentioned  a  certain  degree  of 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  collection  and  publication  of  labor 
statistics  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  bureaus  which  are  devoted  to 
this  special  service.  In  Germany,  for  example,  a  commission  for  labor 
statistics  {Koramisswiifur  Arhcifrr.'itatisfH')  had  been  (treated  in  1892, 
to  make  investigations  relative  to  subjects  of  interest  to  the  laboring 
classes,  and  in  Great  Britain  a  special  service  was  rendered  through 
the  labor  correspondent  of  the  board  of  trade  as  early  as  1886,  while 
in  other  countries  commissions  had  been  appointed  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  making  special  investigations  similar  in  chanicter 
to  thos(»  usuallv  undertaken  bv  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  countries,  the  list  of  foreign 
governments  having  labor  bureaus  comprises  New  South  Wales,  New 
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Zealand,  Canada,  and  Ontario.^  A  bureau  having  similar  duties  is 
found  also  in  Switzerland,  but  it  is  not  under  Government  control, 
although  it  receives  a  subsidy  therefrom. 

An  account  of  the  various  foreign  bureaus  and  a  list  of  their  publi- 
cations, so  far  as  information  could  be  secured,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.  Digests  of  the  important  oflScial  publications  are  a 
regular  feature  of  the  bimonthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 
Special  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  bureaus  in  furnishing  valuable  information  concerning  the 
offices  under  their  direction. 

AUSTRIA. 

By  virtue  of  an  imperial  decree  of  July  21,  1898,  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  was  established  at  Vienna  under  the  ministrv  of  commerce 
{ArheitsstatUtUches  Amt  im  h.  k,  IlandeUmlnisterium),  A  bill  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  bureau  had  l)een  presented  to  the  Parliament  in 
1894,  but  had  failed  to  become  a  law.  Under  the  above  decree  of  the 
Emperor,  however,  the  active  operation  of  the  bureau  began  October 
1,  1898.  The  regulations  determining  its  functions  provide  that  the 
bureau  shall  collect,  systematize,  and  periodically  publish  all  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  statistics  of  labor.  This  work  is  to  have  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  taken  in  it^  broadest  sense, 
especially  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trade,  mining,  agri- 
culture and  forestry,  and  commerce  and  transportation;  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  institutions  and  laws  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
workingman,  and  to  the  extent  and  conditions  of  production  in  the 
industries  mentioned. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  to  secure  the  effective  coop- 
eration of  various  interests,  by  the  imperial  decree  the  bureau  of  labor 
is  directed  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  State  and  communal  authori- 
ties, boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  workingmen's  acci- 
dent insurance  institutions,  trade  unions,  arbitration  courts,  and 
other  workingmen's  institutions,  and  these  bodies  in  turn  are  directed 
to  render  all  necessary  assistance  to  the  labor  bureau  in  carrvinir  out 
its  work. 

Under  the  same  decree  and  regulations  there  was  established  at  the 
same  time  a  permanent  labor  council  {Std7idiger  Arbeitsbeirath)^  whose 
duty  it  is  to  '*act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  labor  bureau,  and  espe- 
cially to  promote  harmonious  relations  between  the  bureau  and  the 
manufacturers  or  other  persons  with  whom  the  former  comes  in  con- 
tact in  the  prosecution  of  its  work."  This  council  was  constituted  on 
September  25,  1898,  and  has  reported  on  several  bills  in  the  interest 

«A  letter,  dated  August  17,  from  Perth,  Western  Australia,  signed  T.  F.  Davios, 
clerk  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  states  that  a  department  of  labor  is  now  in  coursH*  of 
inauguration  in  that  State,  the  minister  of  labor  being  J.  B.  Holman,  e^q. 
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of  the  working  classes,  which  have  been  enacted  into  law.  The,  per- 
manent labor  council,  which  under  the  original  decree  qpnsisted  of  32 
members,  has  been  augmented  under  a  later  decree  to  40  members. 
Ten  of  these  represent  the  labor  bureau  and  other  government  offices 
as  follows:  The  director  of  the  bureau  and  his  chief  assistant,  the 
president  of  the  statistical  central  council,  the  president  of  the  council 
of  hygiene,  and  one  representative  each  of  the  ministers  of  the  inte- 
rior, justice,  finance,  agriculture,  railroads,  and  commerce.  The 
remaining  30  members  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  l)y  th(» 
minister  of  commerce,  of  whom  one-third  must  be  employers  of  labor, 
one-thii*d  workingmen.  and  one-third  i^ersons  whose  technical  knowl- 
edge renders  desirable  their  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  council. 
Xo  salaries  are  paid  these  80  members,  but  those  living  outside 
Vienna  are  allowed  a  per  diem  of  8  gulden  ($3.25)  and  their  traveling 
expenses  when  on  duty,  while  the  workingmen  members  residing  in 
Vienna  are  allowed  a  per  diem  of  5  gulden  ($2.03)  for  each  day's 
attendance. 

The  personnel  of  the  bureau  consists  of  the  director  and  his  assist- 
ant, 7  officers  of  the  statf  of  the  ministry  of  commerce,  8  technicnl 
assistants,  and  40  clerks.  The  salaries  of  these  officers  and  employees 
are  fixed  in  accordanc^e  with  the  various  ninks  attained  by  them  in  the 
Government  service.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  lurrying  on  the  work  of  the  bureau  was  17J>,750  crowns  ($36,489.25). 

In  addition  to  its  regular  work  the  bureau,  under  the  law  of  »lan- 
uary  21,  1902,  took  an  industrial  census  of  the  Empire.  A  monthly 
bulletin,  ''Soziale  Rundschau,"  is  published  regularly  by  the  bureau, 
an  edition  of  3,000  copies  being  printed.  In  addition  to  this  bulletin, 
annual  rejK)rts  have  been  issued  relative  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  the 
work  of  the  lal>or  bureau,  overtime  work  in  factories,  and  other  sub- 
jects, of  which  editions  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  copies  have  been 
printed.  The  printing  of  the  bulletin  and  other  publications  is  paid 
out  of  the  appropriation  of  the  bureau,  at  an  expense  of  34,(>00  crowns 
(*6,902). 

In  collecting  data  this  Imn^au  makes  use  of  both  the  personal  and 
the  correspondence  methods,  according  to  the  character  of  the  investi- 
gation in  hand.  While  no  legal  powers  have  yet  been  conferred  on 
the  officers  of  the  bureau  to  enable  them  to  enforce  tli(Mr  rtHjuests  for 
information,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Parliament  with  that 
end  in  view. 

Dr.  Victor  Mataja,  who  has  been  the  director  of  the  bureau  since  its 
creation,  reports  as  one  of  the  important  results  of  its  work  the  regu- 
lation of  the  statistical  reports  of  employment  agencies. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Austrian  lalK)r 
bureau  since  its  organization: 
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REGULAR   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Social  Review.  {SoziaU  Rundschau.)  Monthly  bulletin;  first  number  waf 
for  January,  1900. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Austria.  {Die  ArheUseinsteUungen  und  Auasperrungeii  in 
dsterreich, )  Annual  report;  first  report  was  for  the  year  1897.  Reports  for  1894  to  1 896 
were  published  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  Austrian  ministry  of  commerce. 

Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  (Bericht  uber  die  TdtigkeU  des  k,  k.  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amies  im  Handeh- 
ministerium. )     Annual  report;  first  report  was  for  the  year  1900. 

Extension  of  Hours  of  Labor  (Overtime)  in  Factories.  (Arbeitszeii'  Verldngerungen 
(  Oberstunden)  in  fabriksmdssigen  Betrieben. )  Annual  report;  first  report  was  for  the 
vear 1900. 

The  Wages  of  Mine  Workers  and  Overseers.  {Die  Lohne  der  Arbeiter  und  Aufseher 
beim  Bergbau. )  Published  annually  as  part  4,  vol.  2,  of  the  statistical  yearbook  of 
the  imperial  ministry  of  agriculture;  first  report  was  for  the  year  1901. 

REPORTS   OP  SPECIAL  CONFERENCES,    COMMITTEES,    ETC. 

Report  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  of  Countries  Represented  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  Regarding  the  Trade 
Registers,  the  Next  Statistical  Quinquennial  Report  of  these  Chambers,  and  the  Sta- 
tistics of  Trade  Associations,  held  in  Trieste,  October,  1898.  (ProtokoU  iiber  die  hn 
Oktober  1898  in  Triest  abgehaUenen  BeraJhxngen  der  Sekretdre  der  Handels-  und  Gewer- 
bekammem  der  im  Reichsrate  vertretenen  Konigreiche  und  Lander^  betreffend  die 
GeioerbekatoLSteTy  den  nachsten  statistiachen  Quinquennalbericht  dieser  Kammern  und 
die  Oenossenschaftssiatistik, )     122  pages.    1899. 

Instructions  Regarding  the  Keeping  of  the  Trade  Registers  and  the  Taking  of  the 
Industrial  Census  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  (InstruktioUj  betref- 
fend die  Fi'ihrung  der  Oewerbekataster  und  die  Vomahme  von  Gewerbezdhlungen  durch  die 
JIandeh'  und  Gewerbekammeml)     28  pages.     1899. 

Report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  on  the  Methods  of  Cooperation  of  these  Chambers  in  taking  the  Industrial 
Census  in  Connection  with  the  Next  Census  of  Population,  held  at  Vienna,  May^ 
1900.  (ProtokoU  iiher  die  im  Mm  1900  zu  Wien  abgehaltene  Beratung  der  Sekretdre  der 
Handeh'  und  Ge^cerbekammern^  betreffend  ctie  ModcUitdten  der  Miiwirkung  dieser  Kam- 
mern bei  der  Durchfiihrung  der  an  die  bevorstehende  Volkszdhlung  anzugliedernden  allge- 
meinen  Betriebszdhlung. )    55  pages.     1900. 

Minutes  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Permanent  Labor  Council.  (SUzungsjrroiokolfe  des 
stlindigen  Arbeitsbeirathes. )  Sessions  1  to  5,  416  pages,  1900;  Sessions  6  and  7,  219 
pages,  1901;  Sessions  8  to  10,  170  pages,  1902;  Sessions  11  to  13,  291  pages,  1W2; 
Sessions  14  to  16,  541  pages.    1903. 

Stenographic  Report  of  the  Examination  of  Witnesses  on  Conditions  in  the 
<iannent-Making  Industry,  held  in  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (Sten- 
ograph I  sches  I*rotokoll  der  im  k.  k.  Arbeitsstatistischen  Anite  durchgefilhrten  Vernehmung 
tnm  Auskunftspersonen  i'lbcr  die  Verhdltnisse  in  der  Kleider-  und  Wdschekonfektion. )  791 
pages.    1899. 

Report  of  the  Conference  on  Statistics  of  Labor  Employment  Agencies  and  on  the 
Plan  for  Annexing  to  the  General  Employment  Institutions  Agencies  for  Securing 
Information  concerning  Dwellings  and  W^orkshops,  held  June  27  and  28,  1901. 
(ProtokoU  iibcr  die  am  27.  und  28.  Juni  1901  abgehaltene  Konferenz,  betreffend  die 
AnsgestaUung  der  Arbeitsvermittlungs-fiaXistik  und  das  Projekt  der  Angliederung  einer 
Wohnungs-  und  WerkstdttenvermitUung  an  die  aUgerneinen  Arbeitsnachiveis-AnstaUen.) 
135  pages.     1901. 

Stenographic  Report  of  the  examination  of  Witnesses  on  Conditions  in  the  Shoe- 
making  Trade,  held  in  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  {Stenographisches 
ProtokoU  der  im  k,  k.  ArbeitsstatistiMhen  AnUe  durekgejuhrten  Vernehmung  von  Aus- 
^mftspersonen  uber  die  VerhaUmBBeimSt^iiuha^^  740  pages.    1904. 
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OTHER   PUBLICATIONS. 

Communications  of  the  Imperial  Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistics.  (Mitteiluugen  des 
k,  k.  ArbeiUtiatiMitchen  Amies.)  No.  1. — Laborers  in  the  Imperial  Navy  (Z/iV  /><>/*«- 
arheiirr  der  k.  n,  k.  Kriegsmarine)^  76  pages,  1900;  No.  2. — The  Labor  Conditions  at 
the  Lloyd  Arsenal  and  the  Trieste  Technical  Establishment  (Die  Arhcit»rerhaltnme 
im  Uoydameiwle  und  StabilimerUo  tecnico  triestino),  97  pages,  1902;  No.  3. — Domestic 
Service  and  the  Law  of  Domestic  Service  in  Austria  ( Ges'mdeuesen  urul  O^'shtfh'nrht 
in  Oiierreich),  by  Dr.  Hn^o  Morgenstern.  1st  Part:  Historical  Survey.  Statistics 
and  Economic  Condition  of  Servants  {Geschichtlichrr  rherhlich.  Statiatik  vnd  uht- 
9chaftlichf  Lage  des  Gmndea).     215  pages.     1902. 

Reeults  of  the  Industrial  Census  of  Austria  taken  June  1,  1897.  {Ergcfnii^ine  drr  in 
(kifrreich  vorgenommenen  Gewerhezahlung  nark  detn  Staude  rojn  1.  Jimi  18f*7.)  .S81 
pages.     1899. 

Classified  List  of  Trades  and  Other  Industrial  Occupations  for  Statistical  Tse  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  the  Countries  Represente<l  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament  (SyMematisches  Verzeichnis  der  Gewerbe  und  andercr  gewerbemivtsig  axtsgei'ihter 
Bem:haftigungen  fur  sUUistische  Zwecke  der  Handeh-  und  Gewerhekammern  in  den  im 
Reidurate  reriretenen  Konigreichen  und  lAndeni. )  Second  revised  edition,  147  pages. 
1900. 

The  Protection  of  Labor  in  Contracts  for  Public  Works  and  Supplies.  Report  of 
the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  the  Kfforts  Made  an<l  of  the  I^ws  and 
Regulations  Enacted  by  European  and  Transmarine  Countries.  (Der  Arbeitersrhutz 
hei  Vergebung  offenUicher  Arbeiten  und  Lieferungen.  Bericht  den  k.  k.  ArbeitsstatiAtisehen 
Amt^  fiber  die  anf  diesem  Gebiete  in  den  europdischen  nnd  iiberfieeischen  Jndustriestnntm 
uniernommeneii  Versuche  und  beMehenden  Vomchriften.)     163  pages.     1900. 

Compilation  of  Decisions  of  Imperial  Industrial  Courts.  (Sumndnng  rtni  Enturhei- 
dungen  der  k.  k,  Gewerbegerichte.)  (Supplement  to  Soziale  Rundschau.)  Two  vols. 
Issued  by  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice.  Vol.  J,  224  pages;  Vol.  11,  20s  pages. 
1900,  1901. 

Habitation  and  Sanitary  Conditions  of  Home  Workers  in  the  ( Jarment-Making 
Industry.  {Die  Wohnungs-  und  Ge8undheiisverhiiitnif<iit'  der  Heimarbntcr  in  dtr  Kleider- 
und  Wdschekonfekti&n.)     125  pages.     1901. 

Social  Betterment  Institutions  of  Employers  for  the  benelit  of  tlu'ir  Kmploytts  in 
Austria.  (Die  WohlfahrUeinrirhtun<ien  drr  Arbett/jehtr  zn  (hmsten  ihnr  AngrxteUtni  und 
Arbeiler  in  (Merreich.)  Part  1.  Social  Ucttcrmcnt  Institnti«uis  of  Railways.  (H'o/J- 
fahrtseinrichtungen  der  Einenbuhnen. )  No.  1. — PriNatc  Railways  { Privat- Ei^rnlmlinen)^ 
249  pages,  1902;  No.  2. — Social  Betterment  Institutions  of  the  Austrian  Imperial 
State  Railways  (Die  bei  den  k.  k.  Uttterr.  Sta^itshnfmen  bt.^ttlmidrn  W()hJfohrt.'<niiric}it' 
uugen)f  124  pages,  1903.  Part  2.  Social  Hettermciit  Institutions  in  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Establishments.  (  WohIfnhr(seinrichtan<;nt  tJer  grnrrblichru  nnd  Jlnndih- 
UtrieU. )     423  pages.     1904. 

Hours  of  Labor  in  Mercantile  Estiiblishnu-nts  other  than  lU'tail  St<»n's.  ( I>ie 
Arbcitzeit  in  Handehbetrieben  mit  Anssrhlnss  <hs  D«tnil-}V(ir« nlnni'Jth.  \  123  pages. 
190;i. 

Changes  in  Trade  Conditions  during  the  Two  Teriods  lH*)8-in^  iin<l  1S9H-19(H). 
(  Veranderungen  im  S^ande  d*r  (Jrirerbe  ndltmid  drr  f>,  idrn  Pfriothn  jS'Ks'  isuf*  und 
lSf*9  U*00, )     452  pages.     1903. 

The  Condition  of  Watchmen  in  the  Employ  of  the  Imperial  State  Railways,  i  7>.'« 
Inge  der  WncIUer  der  k.  k.  f^'tfiatsbahnen.)     94  pages.     1903. 

J^bor  Conditions  in  the  Ostrau-Karwin  Coal  District.  {Arbritrrrrrhdl(ltii.'<st  im 
(MraU'Karwiner  Steinkohlenrerire.)  Part  I. — I  lours  of  Uihor,  Kliicieney,  Wage  and 
Income  Conditions  (Arbeitzeitj  ArbcitHlcistnngen^  Lohn-  nnd  Einkoinintnnrtrhnltnit(.'*e), 
763  pages.     1904. 
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BELGIUM. 

The  first  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  labor  ( O^ice  du 
Travail)  in  Belgium  was  the  royal  decree  of  November  12,  JL894,  in 
which  provision  was  made  for  an  oflSce  of  this  character  as  a  part  of 
the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  works,  which  in  con- 
sequence was  denominated  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  labor, 
and  public  works.  After  providing  for  the  framing  of  regulations  to 
govern  the  organization  of  the  bureau,  its  duties  were  indicated  as 
follows: 

1.  To  collect,  systematize,  and  publish  all  information  relating  to 
labor,  particularly  as  regards  the  state  and  development  of  production, 
the  organization  and  remuneration  of  labor,  its  relations  with  capital, 
the  condition  of  workingmen,  the  comparative  situation  of  labor  in 
Belgium  and  foreign  countries,  labor  accidents,  strikes,  unemploy- 
ment, the  workings  of  the  laws  that  specially  concern  industry  and 
labor. 

2.  To  cooperate  in  the  study  of  new  legislative  measures  and  amend- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  legislation  alreadv  in  force. 

3.  To  see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  labor  within  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  regulations  for  the  organization  of  the  bureau. 

The  regulations  governing  the  organization  of  the  bureau  were 
approved  by  a  royal  decree  of  April  12,  1895.  An  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  duties  and  functions  prescribed  for  this  important  bureau 
can  best  be  gained  by  a  reading  of  this  decree,  which  is  as  follows: 

ROYAL   DECREE  OF  APRIL   12,  1895,  ORCJANIZING  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 

Article  1.  In  addition  to  the  administrative  oflSces  enumerated  in 
article  1  of  the  organic  regulation  of  December  31,  1889,  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  public  works  shall  include  a 
bureau  of  labor. 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  upon  the  request 
of  a  competent  branch  of  the  Government,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  labor,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people  in  manufacturing,  the  trades,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
transportation;  to  inquire  likewise  into  the  effects  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  such  working  people,  and,  in  general,  to  gather 
all  information  that  may  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  their  material, 
intellectual,  or  moral  condition. 

It  shall  devote  itself  especially  to  the  following  subjects: 

The  economic  and  commercial  condition  of  the  different  branches  of 
labor. 

The  state  of  the  labor  market  for  the  different  trades;  unemploy- 
ment, its  causes,  duration,  and  effects,  and  the  means  of  remedying 
it,  including  insurance. 

The  condition  of  the  workmen  and  apprentices  of  both  sexes  as 
regards  wages  and  methods  of  remuneration,  length  of  workday,  days 
of  rest,  conditions  of  employment  and  discharge,  and  other  clauses  of 
the  labor  contract. 
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The  ca»*t  of  living,  the  Imdgets  of  the  different  classes  of  workinj^- 
men  and  working  women. 

The  retail  prices  of  the  articles  and  commodities  ordinarily  used  hy 
thegreat  mass  of  the  public. 

The  influence  of  taxes  upon  the  income,  consumption,  and  conditions 
of  the  working  class. 

The  number  of  labor  accidents  in  each  trade,  the  severity  of  injuries, 
duration  of  the  [resulting]  inabilitv  to  work,  age  and  civil  condition 
of  the  victims,  and  the  physical  ani  moi-al  causes  of  accidents. 

Disease  among  the  different  classes  of  la])orers,  according  to  age, 
sex,  and  trade,  especially  diseases  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pation, from  food  conditions,  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  number  of  workingmen  aimually  rejected  by  the  army  authori- 
ties for  insufficient  stature,  bodilv  defects,  or  weak  constitution. 

The  number  of  workingmen  annually  sent  to  almshouses,  houses  of 
refuge,  reformatories,  and  prisons  of  the  State. 

Industrial  disputes  between  employers  and  workingmen;  their 
freauency,  causes,  (courses,  results,  and  consequences. 

The  working  of  public  and  private  institutions  for  promoting 
harmonious  relations  between  employers  and  workingmen,  such  as 
conciliation  boards,  factorv  boards,  arbitration,  councils  of  industry 
and  labor,  and  councils  of  prudhonnnes. 

The  working  of  laws  respecting  the  labor  of  women  and  young  per- 
sons, wages,  snop  regulations,  the  labor  contract,  and,  in  genei'al,  of 
all  statutory  provisions  which  constitute  obligatory  clauses  of  the  labor 
contract. 

The  results  of  measures  and  regulations  concerning  the  sanitation 
and  safety  of  workshops. 

The  condition  of  worlcing  people  as  to  housing,  the  effects  of  the  law 
relating  to  workingmen's  dwellings,  the  activities  of  committees  of 

Eatronage,  the  development  and  opo  nit  ions  of  companies  for  the 
uiiding  of  workingmen's  dwellings. 

The  state  and  development  of  assoiriations  of  employers,  of  work- 
ingmen, and  of  mixed  associations. 

The  state  and  development  of  mutual  benefit  societies,  and  the 
working  of  the  law  relating  to  them. 

The  state,  dev^elopment,  and  different  modes  of  insurance  against 
si<*kness,  accidents,  invalidity,  old  ago,  as  well  as  of  insurance  of 
widows  and  orphans. 

The  condition  and  development  of  saving  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  different  classes  of  workingmen. 

The  condition  and  development  of  coopenitive  associations,  and  the 
working  of  the  law  relating  to  them. 

The  extent  and  results  of  industrial  and  trade  instruction,  and  of 
instruction  in  houseket^ping. 

The  condition  of  apprenticeship  in  the  different  industries  and  trades. 

The  effects  of  measures  tak(Mi  for  the  relief  of  suffering. 

The  results  of  measures  relative  to  the  condition  of  labor,  adopted 
by  certain  public  administrations  (minimum  wage,  length  of  workday, 

Sreniiums,  boards  of  conciliation,  ])articipation  in  adjudications,  acci- 
ent  insumnce,  etc.). 

The  state  of  industry,  conditions  of  production,  state  of  labor,  cost 

of  living,  emigration,  colonization,  strikes,  etc.,  in  foreign  countries. 

Art.  8.  The  bureau  of  labor  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  studying 
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and  making  known  the  movement  of  legislation  concerning  labor  and 
laborers  abroad,  and  of  investigating  the  effect  of  such  foreign  legisla- 
tion. It  shall  cooperate  in  the  stuoy  of  new  legislative  measures,  and 
amendments  to  be  made  in  existing  legislation  concerning  labor. 

Art.  4.  The  bureau  of  labor  shall  have  among  its  functions  the 
administrative  service  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  following  subjects,  within  the  limits  and  under 
the  conditions  to  be  fixed  b}^  departmental  regulations: 

The  councils  of  industry  and  labor. 

The  councils  of  prudhommes. 

The  superior  council  of  labor. 

The  payment  of  wages. 

The  regulation  of  workshops. 

The  labor  contract. 

Apprenticeship. 

Workingmen's  insui'ance. 

Trade  unions. 

Mutual  benefit  associations. 

Ijabor  inspection. 

Art.  5.  Independently  of  the  officials  and  clerks  necessarv  in  the 
offices  of  the  bureau,  and  included  on  the  rosters  of  the  central  admin- 
istration of  the  department,  the  minister  shall  have  power  to  entrust 
specially  defined  work  to  temporary  agents. 

Art.  6.  The  bureau  of  labor  shall  publish  monthly  an  official  bul- 
letin under  the  title  of  Revue  du  Travail.  This  review  shall  contain, 
in  particular,  information  on  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  unemploy- 
ment, industrial  disputes  between  employers  and  workingmen,  begun, 
ended,  or  in  progress;  arrangements  for  regulating  new  working  con- 
ditions; resolutions  passed  by  councils  of  industry  and  labor;  labor 
accidents,  and  judicial  decisions  rendered  under  statutory  provisions 
as  to  responsibility:  measures  taken  by  the  public  authorities  with 
reference  to  the  healthfulness  and  safety  of  inaustrial  establishments; 
the  construction  of  workingmen's  dwellings;  the  development  of  mutual 
insurance  cooperation,  and  saving;  industrial,  trade,  and  housekeep- 
'  ing  instruction:  conventions  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  work  of 
bodies  occupied  with  social  questions. 

The  bulletin  shall  also  furnish  summary  information  on  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade,  exportation,  and  importation,  when  they  occur,  the 
effects  of  colonization,  retail  prices  of  articles  and  commodities  ordi- 
narily used  by  working  people,  as  well  as  comparative  tables  of  whole- 
sale prices  in  the  leading  markets  of  the  world.  Finally,  it  will  include 
notes  on  the  principal  events  affecting  labor  and  on  the  progress  of 
labor  legislation  in  Belgium  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Art.  7.  The  bureau  of  labor  shall  publish  separately  the  results  of 
special  investigations  undertaken  in  accordance  with  article  2,  as  well 
as  reports  on  labor  legislation  in  foreign  countries  and  its  results. 

Art.  8.  The  minister  shall  determine,  according  to  article  19  of 
the  organic  regulations  of  the  department,  the  powers  to  be  accorded 
the  chief  of  the  bureau,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  directive 
work  and  the  dispatch  of  business. 

Art.  9.  There  shall  be  created  in  the  government  of  each  province  a 
provincial  bureau  of  labor.  The  governors  shall  determine,  in  the 
regulations  of  their  respective  administrations,  the  organization  of  the 
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{rovincial  bureaus  of  labor  and  the  various  functions  to  be  exercised 
y  them. 

Art.  10.  The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  public 
works  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree. 

The  constantly  increasing  requirements  of  the  various  services  com- 
mitted to  the  bureau  of  labor  very  shortly  led  to  the  division  of  the 
ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  public  works  into  two 
ministries,  one  of  which  was  made  to  comprise  agriculture,  hygiene, 
and  public  works,  and  the  other  industry  and  labor.  The  new  min- 
istry {Ministire  de  V Industrie  et  du  TravaiT)  was  created  ])y  royal 
decree  of  May  25,  1895,  and  upon  it  devolved  the  functions  relative  to 
industry  and  labor  which  formerly  appertained  to  the  ministry'  of 
agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  public  works. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reading  the  organic  decree  of  April  12,  1895, 
the  bureau  of  labor  is  engaged  not  only  in  the  collection  and  prepara- 
tion of  labor  statistics — its  functions  are  much  broader.  The  bureau 
is  in  charge  of  a  director-general,  who  has  under  him  officials  charged 
with  specific  duties.  By  a  ministerial  decree  of  January  2,  1897,  the 
work  of  the  bureau  was  divided  into  five  sections,  as  follows: 

1.  Statistics. 

2.  Legislation  and  interpretation  of  laws  and  decrees. 

3.  Enforcement  or  execution  of  laws  and  decrees. 

4.  Inspection  of  labor  and  of  establishments  designated  as  dangerous 
and  unhealthy. 

5.  Provident  institutions. 

There  is  also  a  general  service  comprising  the  libmry,  bookkeeping 
department,  etc. 

The  force  employed  in  all  of  these  services  comprises  53  officials  and 
clerks  of  all  grades  (not  including  laborers)  at  the  central  office  and  21 
officials  performing  duty  in  the  provinces  (inspectors  of  la])or),  or  a 
total  of  74  persons.  Special  inquiry  relative  to  the  personnel  of  the 
section  of  statistics  has  elicited  the  information  that  it  comprises 
one  chief  of  section  and  one  chief  cku*k,  ])oth  appointed  l)y  the  King 
and  receiving  respectively  sahiries  of  C,5(M)  francs  (§1.254.r)0)  jmd  4.r»(K) 
fi-ancs  ($887.80);  three  editors,  appointed  by  the  minister,  receiving 
2,2<K),  8,000,  and  3,C00  francs  ($424.G0,  %h\\K  and  ^(>i»4.S0).  and  four 
clerks,  appointed  by  the  minister,  receiving  1,200,  1,4(M),  Ijioo,  and 
2,400  francs  (*231.6(),  *270.2o,  Jf;3oS.SO,  $4(;3.2o).  Three  of  th(^  nioin- 
bers  of  this  section,  inchuling  th(^  section  chief  and  the  chi(^f  ch'rk,  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  bureau  since  its  creation,  while  the  remain- 
ing members,  with  one  exception,  have  served  but  one  year  each. 
One  of  the  so-called  editors  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  a  special 
agent,  receiving  in  addition  to  his  salary  a  spec^ial  compensation  and 
being*  reimbursed  for  his  traveling  expens(»s.  It  should  l)e  stated 
that  no  appointments  whatever  are  made  by  the  director-general  of 
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the  bureau.  According  to  the  rule  in  force  in  all  the  ministerial 
departments  the  officers  beginning  with  the  grade  of  chief  clerk  and 
those  above  that  grade  are  appointed  by  the  King,  while  the  employees 
below  the  gi*ade  of  chief  clerk  are  appointed  by  the  minister.  The 
term  of  office  is  indefinite. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  under  article  5  of  the  organic  decree  of 
April  12,  1895,  independently  of  the  officials  and  clerks  regularly  pro- 
vided for,  the  minister  has  power  to  intrust  specially  defined  work  to 
temporary  agents.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  done 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article^the  monographs  which  compose 
the  series  of  volumes  devoted  to  domestic  industries  in  Belgium,  five 
volumes  of  which  have  appeared  and  two  of  which  are  in  preparation, 
having  been  prepared  under  the  control  and  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  bureau  of  labor  by  a  temporary  agent  who  was  not 
attached  to  the  service. 

There  exists  also  a  corps  of  17  labor  correspondents  located  in  various 
districts  who  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  monthlv  bulletin.  The  bureau  assumes  no  responsibilitv  for  the 
statements  or  reports  of  these  correspondents.  They -are  furnished 
with  certificates  signed  and  attested  by  the  director  of  the  labor 
bureau,  showing  their  quality  as  labor  correspondents  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  but  they  can  exercise  no  authority  in  the  collection  of 
information  and  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  good  will  of  their 
informants.  They  receive  a  fixed  compensation  as  correspondents  and 
a  rate  per  line  for  articles  and  other  correspondence  sent  in  and  pub- 
lished.    A  small  allowance  is  also  made  for  expenses. 

Each  correspondent  is  required  to  make  a  monthly  report  to  the 
bureau  on  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  in  each  of  the  leading 
industries  in  his  district,  the  report  to  consist  of  a  statement  of  all 
changes  in  the  economic  condition  of  each  industry,  such  as  produc- 
tion, labor  supply  and  demand,  changes  in  wage  rates,  hours  of  labor, 
etc.,  a  statement  of  changes  in  employ ers\  employees',  and  mixed 
associations,  and  a  statement  of  the  selling  prices  of  the  principal 
commodities  consumed  by  working  people.  In  addition  to  these  regu- 
lar monthly  reports  the  correspondents  are  also  expected  to  make, 
whenever  the  occasion  arises,  reportis  on  mutual  benefit  organizations, 
cooperative  societies,  cases  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  acts  of  local 
authorities  in  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  improvements  in 
housing  conditions,  the  creation  of  trade  and  housekeeping  schools, 
the  operations  of  labor  exchanges,  wayfarers'  lodges,  etc.  The  infor- 
mation is  in  all  cases  required  to  be  obtained  at  first  hand. 

The  appropriations  for  the  ministry  of  industry  and  labor  for  the 
year  1903,  as  shown  by  the  Moniteur  Beige  for  August  28,  1903, 
amounted  to  a  total  of  19,696,600  francs  ($3,801,424.50),  of  which 
16,493,400  francs  (¥3,183,226.20)  were  for  the  expenses  necessary  for 
conducting  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  for  the  enforcement 
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of  the  laws  with  which  that  office  is  charged.  The  foUowing"  stute- 
ment  shows  to  some  extent  the  special  purposes  for  which  the  appro- 
priations to  the  bureau  of  labor  were  made: 

Appropriations  for  Belgian  Bureau  of  Laltor  for  the  fiscal  year  190S, 

LABOR. 

Bureaa  of  labor:  Statifltics,  commi8sion^«,  printing; 
publications,  purchase  and  binding  of  books  and 
dckcuments  specially  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
bureau  of  labor;  compensation  for  district  labor  cor- 
respondents; miscellaneous  exi)enses $17, 370. 00 

Committees  of  patronage:  Flxpenses  relative  to  the  ex- 
tnnition  of  the  law  of  August  9,  1889;  Hul^sidje^ 8, 685. 00 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  provident  funds  of 
mutual  aid  societies;  sul>sidies  to  Congress  in  relation 
tu  pn»vident  institutions;  jxjrsonnel  and  iniHcoUane- 
ons  expenses  of  the  |)ermanent  coniniissi(»n  institutt^l 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  t\w  examination  of 
the  afbiina  of  mutual  aid  societies:  i*xj)eiHiitureH  on 
account  of  the  awarding  of  special  der<»rations:  en- 
couragement of  useful  works  relating  to  quentionn 
concerning  provident  institutions  and  measures  for 
the  advancement  of  the  affiliation  of  these  institu- 
tions; sulwidies  for  the  purcha.«e  of  flaps;  misceilane- 
MiL-!  expenditures 67, 550.  Ott 

Councils  of  prudhommes:  Comi)en8ation  of  notaries; 
revision  of  electoral  lists;  compensation  oi  the  iht- 
s<mnel  of  local  commissions 6. 44«>.  20 

So I»erior  council  of  lab<.)r:  Salaries  of  secretaries;  inis- 
i-ellaneous  exiwnditnrtw 5,  7^m).  (k) 

Inspe<'tion  ».>f  labor  in  dangerous  or  iii.-anitarv  rstah- 
li.shments:  Ins]>ecti(m  personnel;  compensation  and 
otfiire  expenses;  traveling  expenses  and  per  diem 4<),  :»20.  ()() 

Iu?pwtion  of  labor  in  dangerous  or  unliealtht'ul  estal>- 
lishments:  Inspection  material;  expenses  for  experi- 
ments; purchase  of  in.strnment>;  miscellaneons  ex- 
pemiitures 'J,  S<>r>.  oo 

PARTICIPATION    OK   THK   STATK    IN    THK   (  HKA  I'loN    oF    «H.1>-A(;K    I'HNMONS. 

Contribution  to  the  special  pension  fiunl  for  the  crea- 
tion of  old-age  i^nsions  (art.  11  of  the  law  of  May  in. 
1900,  motlifie<l  by  art.  8  of  the  law  of  Feh.  IS,  UK).}  i.  >iJ.  s<»->.  (KM).  (K) 

Suhisidies  to  mutual  aid  societies  reco;^nizc<l  a?^  having 
for  their  object  the  affiliation  of  their  memhers  in  the 
{!eneral  retirement  fund  (art.  12  of  the  law  of  .May 
10,  IJKX)) 77.  'im.  00 

Exfienses  of  administration  relative  to  the  execution  of 

the  law  of  May  10,  1900:  Sulwidies  to  committer  of 

patronage  for  the  housing  of  the  working  pe(t])U>,  to 

appeal  commissions,  and  toother  institutions  invite<l 

to  cooperate  in  the  application  of  the  law :U,  740.  (K) 

*8,  (HH>,  940.  (H) 
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SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 


Subsidies  to  the  provident  fund  for  the  relief  of  victims 
of  labor  accidents  instituted  by  the  law  of  July  21, 
1890 $21,230.00 


3,183,226.20 


It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  ainoiiiit  appro- 
priated for  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  is  for  contributions  to  pension 
funds,  for  subsidies  of  various  kinds,  etc.  The  total  amount  of  the 
above,  which  is  paid  on  account  of  salaries  to  officials  and  emplovt^e.s 
of  the  bureau  in  1903  has  been  stated  to  aggregate  256,874  francs 
($4:9,576.68).  This  sum  was  distributed  among  the  74  officials  and 
employees  who,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  constituted  the  p^M- 
sonnel  of  the  bureau  in  all  its  sections. 

The  duties  committed  to  the  Office  du  Travail  and  its  officers  have 
been  shown  very  clearly  in  the  decree  of  April  12,  1895,  which  has 
already  been  reproduced.  In  matters  of  statistical  information  no 
special  powers  to  enable  them  to  enforce  their  requests  for  data  are 
given  to  the  bureau,  to  its  officers,  or  to  its  agents.  An  exception 
was  made  with  regard  to  the  general  census  of  industries  and  ti*ades, 
which  was  taken  in  1896  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  June  29,  1896. 
The  regulations  which  were  to  be  observed  in  taking  this  census,  and 
the  obligations  of  individuals  called  upon  for  the  information  deemed 
to  be  necessary,  were  fixed  by  royal  decree.  The  law  above  referred 
to  provided  that  individuals  who  did  not  fulfill  such  obligations  should 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  1  to  25  francs  (19.3  cents  to  $4.83),  or  to 
imprisonment  from  one  to  seven  days,  or  to  both.  In  case  of  tlie 
refusal  of  individuals  to  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed  it  was  pro- 
vided that  they  might  be  enforced  by  judicial  process  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  persons  proceeded  against. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages  the  Office  du  Travail 
is  charged  with  importtmt  duties  aside  from  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  statistics.  The  very  complete  system  of  factory  inspec- 
tion in  Belgium  is  largely  under  the  direction  of  this  bureau.  The 
entire  scheme  for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  dangerous  and 
unhealthful  establishments  and  industries  rests  on  the  provision  that 
no  establishment  embraced  within  that  classification  can  be  opened  or 
transferred  from  one  locality  to  another  without  special  authorization 
by  the  Goverimient.  The  duties  of  the  officials  and  agents  connected 
with  this  service  are  to  visit  industrial  establishments  subject  t<)  the 
law;  to  inform  themselves  concerning  all  infractions  of  the  law  or 
regulations  issued  in  relation  thereto;  to  grant,  when  proper,  tlie 
authorization  prescribed  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  children;  to 
submit  reports  and  recommendations  concerning  the  application  of 
the  law;  and  also  to  give  advice  and  famish  statistical  and  other 
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information  which  may  be  requested  of  them  by  the  authoritie.s  and 
which  they  have  collected  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  labor 
legislation  and  to  stud}-  the  reforms  that  can  be  introduced  therein. 
Other  special  duties  devolving  on  the  bureau  of  labor  liave  been  suf- 
ficiently indicated  in  the  decree  of  April  12,  1805,  which  has  been 
given. 

The  inquiries  undertaken  })y  the  bureau  regarding  Sunday  labor 
and  statistics  of  strikes  have  been  made  bv  means  of  circular  blanks, 
but  in  practically  all  of  its  remaining  work  recourse  is  generally  had 
to  the  personal  method  of  collection.  It  is  stated  by  the  director- 
general  that  in  every  case  where  it  can  ])e  applied,  the  collection  of 
statistics  by  special  agents  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  by  means  of 
correspondence  and  circular  blanks. 

The  following  publications  of  the  bureau  have  been  issued  as 
indicated: 

RK<;rLAU    rU BLICATIOXS. 

The  Labor  Review.  {Rt rue  da  Travail.)  Moutlil\*  bulletin;  first  number  was  for 
Janoary,  1896. 

Yearbook  of  Labor  Legislation.  {Annualrr  de.  la  Legislation  du  Travail.)  Annual 
report;  first  report  waa  lor  the  year  1897. 

Annual  Reports  of  Labor  Inspection.  ( Rapports  A  nnueh  de  I*  In.*(pection  du  Travail. ) 
First  rejKjrt  was  for  the  year  1895. 

Of  the  Revue  du  Travail  an  edition  of  3,000  is  issued,  while  of  the  other  regular 
reports  the  edition  is  usually  1,000.  In  addition  to  the  regular  reports  noted  above 
a  number  of  important  special  reports  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  in  edi- 
tions of  1,000  each.     They  are  as  follows: 

SPECIAL    KEPOKTS. 

Insurance  against  Invalidity  and  Old  Age  in  Germany.  {VAssurance  amtre  V  Inva- 
liditeetla  Vieillesse  en  Allemafjue.)     344  pages.     1895. 

Sunday  Labor  in  Belgium  and  Foreign  ('ounlries.  (  Travail  da  Dimanrhe.)  Five 
volumes.     189(>-1898. 

Night  Work  of  Women  in  Industrial  Estiiblishments  in  Foreign  Countries.  (  Travail 
de  Xuit  des  Ouvrilrea  de  V Indadrir  dans  hi*  Paifs  Eirantjers.)     271  pages.     1898. 

Commission  on  Workingmen's  lVn.<i(»ns;  Reports  and  FrooeedingH.  ((.ununission 
des  Pensions  Ouvri^res;  Rapports  et  rrocrs- verba  ax.)     Three  volumes.     IIKX). 

Wages  in  Industrial  Esta])lishnients  in  (Ihent,  Vol.  I ;  Cotton  Industry.  (  Ias  Salaires 
dans  V Industrie  (kintoise^  Tome  T;  Inddstrie  Cotimniire.)     823  pajjres.     1901. 

Statistics  of  Wages  in  Coal  Mines,  October,  lS9()-^h\y,  1900.  (S((itisti(jtie  dis  Salain.s 
duns  Us  Mines  de  ITouille,  (htohre,  1^9>)-Mai,  I'JOO. )     104  pages.     19CH. 

General  Census  of  Tnules  and  Industries  of  Oct.  31,  1S9G.  {Jierensement  d'un'ral  <hs 
Industries  it  des  M/tiers^  ;U  (Jd<,hre,  1SU«;.)      Fighteeri  volumes.     1901. 

I^aws  and  Regulations  C«)ncerning  the  I^i])or  (»f  Women  and  Children,  the  Regu- 
lation of  Classifitnl  Kstablishments  and  Stone  Quarries,  the  Fayment  of  Wages  to 
Working  IVople,  Shop  Regulati(^ns,  the  Lalxjr  Contract,  and  Inspection  of  Lahor. 
(Lois  el  Rtglenieats  0)nreriiaiit  h:  Travail  des  Fenuues  it  des  IJfifants,  la  Polire  des  Etah- 
lissements  Clasi^h  et  d<s  (\irriiris  a  del  (hnrrt,  le  Pat/ement  des  Salaires  au.r  OuvritrSy 
les  Rt'gkments  d* Atelier^  Ic  Contrat  de  Travail  tt  V Lxepection  da  Travail.)  300  pages. 
1902. 
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3:^lectric  Motors  in  Domestic  IiidustrieJJ.  {Les  Motenrs Kfcctriques  ihtns  Icfi  Lidusfries 
a  Domicile.)     292  pages. .  1902. 

Flax-Spinning  Mills,  a  Study  in  Industrial  Hygiene.  {I^a  f^ilatvrcs  <h'  Lin,  FAnde 
d' Hygiiite  Profemcmnelk.)     473  pages.     1902. 

Domestic  Industries  in  Belgium.  (Les  Industries  a  Domicile  en  Belfjique.)  Six 
volumes.     1899  to  1904. 

Industrial  Monographs.     {Monographies  Indaslrielles.)     175  page.^.     1903. 

Statistics  of  Strikes  in  Belgium,  1896-1900.  {Statidiqne  des  Greves  en  Deh/ique, 
1896-1900. )     284  pages.     1903. 

Among  the  principal  reforms  and  laws  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
due  to  the  intervention  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  or  which  have  been  put 
into  execution  at  its  instance,  the  following  are  cited: 

The  definite  organization  of  labor  inspection; 

The  law  concerning  the  regulation  of  workshops; 

The  law  in  relation  to  trade  unions; 

The  law  concerning  the  safety  and  health  of  employees  in  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises; 

The  law  in  relation  to  the  labor  contract; 

The  regulation  and  measurement  of  the  labor  of  working  i^ople; 

The  law  concerning  old-age  pensions; 

The  inspection  of  provident  institutions  (mutual  aid  societies,  work- 
ingmen's  homes  societies); 

The  organization  of  statistics  of  labor; 

The  development  of  councils  of  prudhommes  and  of  councils  of 
industry  and  labor. 

Inasmuch  as  the  decree  organizing  the  bureau  of  labor  provides  that 
the  office  shall  have  charge  of  the  administrative  service  relative  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regulations  respecting  the  councils  of 
indu-stry  and  labor,  the  superior  council  of  labor,  and  the  councils  of 
prudhommes,  it  seems  necessary'  to  furnish  a  brief  stiitement  of  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  these  bodies  and  their  method  of  operation. 

Councils  of  Prudhommes.— These  bodies  w^ere  established  in 
Belgium  as  earh'  as  1809  in  pursuance  of  the  French  law  of  March 
18,  1806.  After  the  investigation  of  the  organization  and  work  of 
these  councils  by  the  labor  commission  of  1886,  and  as  a  result  of  its 
recommendations,  all  previous  laws  were  repealed  and  the  work  of 
these  bodies  was  placed  upon  a  new  basis  by  the  law  of  July  31,  1S8!>. 
Slight  modifications  of  this  law  have  since  been  made  1)V  the  law  of 
November  20,  1896,  and  by  a  royal  decree^  of  January  S,  1S97. 

It  is  provided  that  each  council  must  be  created  by  law  and  the 
boundaries  of  its  jurisdiction  are  at  the  same  time  defined.  h\  case, 
however,  certain  trades  or  industries  in  a  particular  locality  or  district 
are  of  sufficient  importiince  to  warrant  it,  special  councils  ma}'  be 
created  for  their  benefit  and  operate  within  the  same  boundaries. 
These  councils  of  prudhommes  consist  of  at  least  six  members,  half 
of  whom  arc  elected  by  the  employers  and  half  by  the  employees. 
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Ela}K>ratc  provisions  are  made  in  the  org^mic  law  relative  to  the  (juali- 
tications  of  electors  and  candidates,  the  nomination  of  candidates,  and 
the  manner  of  holding  elections.  The  president  and  vice-president  of 
each  council  are  appointed  by  the  King,  one  selection  l)eing  made 
from  each  of  two  lists  furnished  by  the  group  of  uiembers  of  the 
council  representing  respectively  the  employers  and  the  employees. 
These  need  not  be  members  of  the  council  and  thev,  as  well  a*^  the 
oienilicrs,  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  jurisdiction  and  ix)wers  of  these  councils  are  stated  by  the  luw 
as  follows: 

The  councils  of  prudhommes  shall  liave  jurisdiction  concerning  dis- 
putes cither  between  employees  or  between  employers  and  their  em- 
ployees in  any  matter  relating  to  work  done,  labor,  or  wages  in  the 
branches  of  industry  for  whicn  the  councils  are  created.  Their  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  is  fixed  bv  the  localitv  of  the  factorv  and  in  tlie  case 
of  home  workers,  by  the  place  where  tiie  contract  is  made. 

At  least  two  regular  meetings  nuist  ])e  held  each  month  and  special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  of  the  council  whenever  cir 
cuuL<tances  warrant  such  action.  An  equal  num)>er  of  employer  and 
employee  members  must  be  present  at  each  niec^ting,  and  should  one 
class  lie  in  excess,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  class  in  excess  nuist  retire 
to  establish  the  numerical  equality  of  acting  members.  ^Matters  in 
dispute  may  l>e  referred  to  a  council  for  conciliation  by  the  pjirties 
interest4?d,  and  this  nmst  Ik^  done  by  a  written  request  for  interven- 
tion. The  parties  to  a  case  must  appear  l)efore  the  council,  as  well  as 
witnesses  in  cjise  tin*  parties  themselves  disiigrce  as  to  the  facts.  Each 
C5ise  is  tried,  judgment  rendeiTd,  costs  assessed,  appeals  taken  (to  the 
civil  courts),  etc.,  in  the  manner  usual  in  courls  of  law.  A  most 
imix>rtant  feature  of  these  councils  is  a  board  of  conciliation  <onsist- 
intr  of  two  members  which  is  created  ])V  each  bodv,  ])eforc  which  all 
disputes  must  first  be  brought  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  conciliate  the  ])artics  t<>  the  dispute  and  thus  dispose 
of  the  matter  at  issu«*.  Failiuir  in  this,  the  case  is  tluMi  broui'ht  before 
the  council  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  above-nientioiicd  functions,  the^c  councils  are 
clothed  with  ]»ower  to  impose  lines  not  exceeding  i?.")  francs  (s-t.sr;)  for 
the  puriK)se  of  suppressing  acts  ()f  bad  faith,  grave  lu^glcct,  or  other 
acts  calculated  to  (lisiuri>  the  oi-dcr  and  discipline  of  workshop>  and 
factories.  They  may  al>o  be  called  upon  ])y  the  King  to  ser\'e  as  ad\  is- 
ory  Ixmrds  and  render  their  o})inions  conc(*rning  any  (piestions  nlat- 
in<r  to  labor  and  industrv  that  niav  be  submitted  to  them. 

The  exiK?nses  of  each  council  are  paid  ))y  the  conmumes  within  its 
jurisdiction  and  provision  is  also  made  for  rooms  for  hoMing  their 
meetings.  The  members  of  the  council  aiv  allowed  a  jn^r  diem  while 
in  attendance  upon  meetings  equal  to  the  average  value  of  a  day's  labor 
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in  the  province,  while  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  councirs 
registrar  and  constables  are  determined  b}^  royal  decree. 

Councils  of  Industry  and  Labor. — The  establishment  of  these 
bodies  was  authorized  by  the  law  of  August  16,  1887,  and  their  pur- 
pose is  well  defined  by  a  former  director-general  of  the  Belgian  bureau 
of  labor  as  follows: 

Each  council  of  industry  and  labor  is  in  realit}-  a  small  industrial 
parliament  which  concerns  itself  with  the  common  interests  of  emplo} - 
ers  and  employees,  according  to  a  programme  established  beforeJiand 
bv  the  Government.  They  are  consultative  bodies  which  at  times  act 
also  as  conciliation  boards. 

Their  origin  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  labor  commis 
sion  of  1880,  in  recommending  the  creation  of  a  system  of  boards  for 
the  arbitration  or  conciliation  of  industrial  disputes.  In  the  passage 
of  the  bill  through  the  Parliament,  however,  the  proposed  boards  or 
councils  were  intrusted  with  additional  duties  of  great  importance, 
consisting  mainly  of  consultations  with  reference  to  the  mutual  interests 
of  employers  and  workingmen  with  a  view  of  obviating  controversies 
between  them.  The  principal  difference  between  these  councils  of 
industry  and  labor  in  their  capacity  of  conciliation  boards  and  the 
councils  of  prudhommes,  whose  most  important  duties  are  connected 
with  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  councils  of  prudhommes  consider  only  disputes  arising 
from  a  violation  of  contracts  or  agreements,  and  their  judgments  must 
be  based  on  such  contracts  or  agreements,  while  the  councils  of  labor 
and  industry  consider  disputes  on  matters  concerning  which  no  con- 
tracts or  agreements  exist,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  nuitual 
understanding  betw^een  employers  and  workmen  and  the  formation  of 
contracts  or  agreements  based  thereon.  The  decisions  of  the  former 
are  binding,  while  the  recommendations  of  the  latter  are  of  an 
advisory  character,  and  may  be  adopted  or  not  at  the  will  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  creating 
these  councils: 

There  shall  be  created  in  every  locality  in  which  its  utility  is  demon- 
strated a  council  of  industry  and  labor.  This  council  shall  have  as  its 
mission  the  consideration  of  the  mutual  interests  of  heads  of  industrial 
establishments  and  employees,  in  order  to  prevent  and,  if  required, 
adjust  disputes  that  may  arise  between  these  two  classes.  A  council 
may  divide  itself  into  as  many  sections  as  there  are  distinct  classes  of 
industries  in  its  district,  care  being  taken  to  unite  in  each  those  persons 
most  competent  to  judge  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  the  industry 
to  which  it  relates. 

Councils  shall  be  created  by  royal  decree,  either  upon  the  direct 
initiative  of  the  King  or  upon  the  request  of  the  communal  council 
or  of  the  employers  and  employees  interested.  The  decree  shall  in 
each  case  fix  the  boundaries,  the  industries  to  which  the  council 
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relates,  and  the  number  and  nature  of  the  sections.  Each  section 
shall  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employors  and  employees, 
and  this  number  shall  be  fixed  by  the  decree  creating  the  council,  but 
must  not  be  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve. 

The  organic  law  does  not  provide  more  than  genenil  directions  as 
to  the  method  of  electing  the  members  of  these  councils,  but  elaborate 
regulations  similar  to  those  prescribed  for  the  councils  of  prudhommes 
have  been  provided  by  ro}  al  decree.  The  term  of  oflSce  is  three 
years,  and  its  officers  are  chosen  by  each  section  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  first  of  the  duties  of  these  councils,  as  has  been  heretofore 
mentioned,  has  been  clearly  stated  as  follows: 

When  the  circumstances  seeui  to  require  it  the  governor  of  the 
province,  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  or  the  president  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  employers  or  employees,  convoke  the  section  relating 
to  an  industry  in  which  a  conflict  seems  imminent.  This  section  shall 
use  its  efforts  to  terminate  the  difficulty.  If  an  agreement  can  not  bo 
reached,  a  summary  report  of  the  proceedings  must  be  published. 

The  methods  to  be  adopted  in  conciliation  are  not  prescribed,  and, 
as  previously  stated,  the  decision  of  the  council  can  not  be  enforced. 
The  limit  of  their  powers,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  the  parties,  is  reached  when  the  proceedings  and 
their  decision  are  given  to  the  public. 

The  second  of  their  duties  has  been  stated  as  follows: 

The  King  may  call  together  the  council  of  any  district  in  full  assem- 
bly, in  order  tliat  it  may  give  its  advice  concerning  such  questions  or 
proposals  of  general  interest  relative  to  industry  or  labor  which  he 
may  consider  it  desirable  to  submit  to  it.  The  Iving  may  also  assem- 
ble a  number  of  sections  belonging  to  the  same  or  dilferent  localities. 
Such  an  assembly  shall  elect  its  own  president  and  secretary. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  councils  of  prudhommes,  provision  is  made 
for  a  place  of  meeting  for  these  councils  and  for  the  payment  of  their 
members  while  in  attendance  upon  its  meetings. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  local  authorities  to  request  the  creation 
of  these  councils  as  provided  by  law,  two  years  elapsed  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  before  action  was  taken  in  this  direction.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  then  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  created  17  councils  in 
various  industries  during  December,  1880,  and  since  that  time  other 
councils  have  been  created. 

The  following  statement  relative  lo  the  practical  work  of  these 
bodies  has  been  made  ])y  Mr.  W.  F.  Wilk)ughbv  in  one  of  the  bulletins 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  from  which  are  derived  much 
of  the  data  forming  the  ))asis  of  the  brief  description  of  both  the  coun- 
cils of  prudhommes  and  the  councils  of  industry  and  labor. 

The  function  of  these  councils  (councils  of  industry  and  lal)or^  as 
boards  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  has  been  exercised  to  a  limited 
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extent  only.  Their  importance  as  consultative  chambers  rei^aixlin^ 
industrial  and  labor  matters  has,  however,  steadily  increased.  The 
councils  have  not  only  bc>en  frequently  summoned  to^ive  their  opinion 
concern inof  proposed  leo^islation,  but  they  are  given  innx)rtant  ix)wers 
in  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  law  of  December  22,  18S9,  concern- 
ing the  emplo3'ment  of  women  and  children;  the  hnv  of  July  2,  181*9, 
concerniug  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  industrial  employ- 
ees; and  the  law  of  August  16, 1887,  concerning  the  payment  of  wages 
of  workingmen.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  that  the  working- 
men,  through  these  councils,  can  exercise  an  important  influence  in 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  they  sliall  labor  and  in  the 
f  i-aming  of  new  legisktion. 

SuPERiou  Council  of  Labor. — In  order  to  give  the  councils  of 
industry  and  labor  an  operating  center  and  to  complete  their  organiza- 
tion, the  royal  decree  of  April  7,  1892,  established  under  the  ministry 
of  agriculture,  industrv,  and  public  works  a  permanent  bodv  designated 
as  the  Superior  Council  of  Lal>or  {ConJneU  Super h'uv  da  Travail), 
This  bodj'  lias  the  duty  of  preparing  the  questions  to  be  refeired  to 
the  councils  of  industry  and  labor,  and  of  presenting  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  latter  bodies.  Another  function  of 
the  superior  council  is  to  examine  the  bills  and  prepare  the  resolutions 
which  are  to  Ijc  voted  on  bv  the  lej^islature.  It  also  furnishes,  bv 
means  of  special  investigations,  information  concerning  labor  ques- 
tions. In  a  word,  it  occupies  itself  with  all  (questions  concerning  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employees,  and  the  improvements  to 
be  made  in  the  condition  of  the  la])oring  classes.  This  council  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministrv  of  industrv  and  la]x)r  and  its  mem- 
Ix^rship  is  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  representatives  of  employ- 
ers of  labor,  representatives  of  workingmen,  and  persons  si>ecially  con- 
versant with  economic,  social,  and  labor  questions.  The  members  are 
named  })\'  royal  decree  on  suggestion  by  the  minister  (16  for  each  of  the 
three  classes)  and  many  of  those  of  the  first  two  classes  are  also  mem- 
bers of  councils  of  industry  and  Libor.  The  officers  of  the  superior 
council  are  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  and  a  secretary.  The 
members  hold  their  office  for  four  vears  and  are  entitled  to  mileasre  and 
compensation  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  council.  In  the?  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  a  majority  of  all  the  members  present  is  neces- 
sarv  to  carrv  a  motion,  and  no  action  can  be  taken  unless  at  least 
one-half  of  its  membership  is  in  attendance. 

CANADA. 

As  early  as  1890  provision  was  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  labor  under  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. The  duties  assigned  to  the  chief  of  this  office  by  the  organic 
act  were  described  as  follows: 
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To  collect,  cla«*9ify,  and  arrange,  and  present  in  (quarterly  bulletins 
and  in  yearly  reports  to  Parliament,  statistics  relatin<^  to  all  kinds  of 
lal)or  in  Canada,  and  such  statistics  may  be  classified  in  the  manner  .set 
forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  act. 

The  intent  of  the  a>X)ve  law,  however,  was  never  carried  out,  no 
information  of  the  character  described  Imving  l)een  published. 

I^ter  on  an  investigation  made  during  the  years  181)7  and  ISI^S  })y 
Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  at  the  request  of  the  lion.  Sir  AVilliam 
Mulock,  i^stmaster-general,  relative  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out 
the  government  clothing  contracts,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  the  prevalence  of  the  sweating  system,  and  more  esj)ecially  to 
its  existence  in  the  shops  engaged  (;n  government  work.  Tlie  report 
on  this  subject  excited  a  general  discussion  and  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  re^solution  in  the  ITouso  of  Commons  in  oVIarch,  11Km.»,  to 
the  effect  that  all  governnuMit  contracts  should  cont^iin  such  conditions 
as  would  effectiveh'  prevent  the  al)us(*s  arising  from  tlie  subletting  of 
such  contracts,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade 
for  comi)etent  workmen  in  the  district  wliere  the  work  is  carried  out, 
and  the  working  of  a  fair  numlxM'  of  hours  )»y  i)ersons  engaged  on 
such  work.  The  work  referred  to  in  the  resolution  was  to  inchide  not 
onlv  work  undertaken  bv  the  Government  itself,  but  also  all  works 
aided  by  grant  of  Dominion  funds.  The  discussion  in  the  Parliament 
of  other  matters  of  interest  to  lal>or  natunillv  followed,  and  this, 
together  with  the  increasing  necessity  for  imj)ortant  statistical  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  industrial  conditions,  and  the  keen  personal  interest 
of  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Mulock  in  tin-  wi^lfare  of  tlie  working  classes, 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  piincipal  causcvs  heading  to  th<*  introduc- 
tion into  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  conciliation  act  of  Jl»0(),  which 
made  provision  not  only  for  the  settlement  of  lai)or  disputes  Uy  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  but  nUo  for  the  (Establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  the  publication  of  the  J^abor  (Jazette  aii«l  the 
l)res<Mitation  to  the  Parliament  of  an  annual  report. 

The  act,  under  the  authority  of  which  the  dej)artincnt  of  labor  was 
established,  received  the  ro\'al  a-s(Mit  on  Julv  I'S,  i'Jon,  and  the  ])ortion 
relating  thereto,  reads  as  follow^: 

AVith  a  view  to  the  dissemination  of  accurate  statistical  and  oilier 
information  relating  to  the  <-<)n<litions  of  labor,  the  inini^ler  shall 
establish  and  hav(M'har«je  of  a  dt^partnicnt  of  labor,  which  shall  col- 
lect, digest,  and  pu}>li>h  in  suiijiblc  form  statistical  and  other  infoi'ina- 
tion  relating  to  tlie  conditions  of  lahor,  sliall  institute  and  conduct 
in<juiries  into  impoi'tant  industrial  <|iiestions  u])on  which  adctjuate 
information  naiy  not  at  ))res(Mit  ])e  available,  and  issue  at  least  once  in 
every  month  a  pti})lication  to  he  l.:nown  as  the  Lai»or  (iazettc.  which 
shall  contain  information  rej'ardin'i'  conditions  of  the  labor  marki't  and 
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kindred  subjects,  and  shall  be  distributed  or  procurable  in  accordance 
with  terms  and  conditions  in  that  behalf  prescribed  by  the  minister. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  act  shall  be  defrajed 
out  of  the  money  provided  for  the  purpose  by  Parliament. 

An  annual  report  with  respect  to  the  matters  transacted  })y  him 
under  this  act  shall  be  made  by  the  minister  to  the  governor-general, 
and  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  within  the  first  fifteen  davs  of  each 
session  thereof. 

The  work  of  organizing  the  new  department  was  begun  inunediateh^ 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  the  first  number  of  the  Labor  Gazette 
issued  by  September  15, 1900. 

Under  the  minister  of  labor  the  department  is  in  charge  of  a  deput}- 
minister  of  labor,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $3,200.  In  addition  to  this 
officer,  who  is  also  editor  of  the  Labor  Gazette,  the  personnel  of  the 
office  includes  an  associate  editor  of  the  Labor  Gazette,  a  secretarv 
to  the  deputy  minister,  a  librarian,  2  fair-wages  officers,  4  clerks, 
and  a  stenographer — a  total  of  11  officers  and  employees.  The  10 
employees  of  the  department  are  paid  salaries  ranging  from  §600  to 
$1,550  per  annum,  the  average  compensation  being  $1,105.  All  hold 
their  positions  on  a  civil-service  basis,  and  with  the  exception  of  two 
have  been  employed  in  the  department  since  its  organization.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  above  regular  force  is  augmented 
by  a  corps  of  local  correspondents,  about  thirty  in  number,  who  cover 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  Dominion,  and  have  been  appointed  to  assist 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  the  office  as  regards  its  principal 
publication,  the  Labor  Gazette.  It  is  the  dut\'  of  these  correspond- 
ents, who  are  compensated  by  small  annual  salaries,  to  make  report 
monthly  on  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  in  their  respective  cities 
and  districts;  to  supply  information  in  regard  to  particular  trades,  the 
more  important  industrial  events,  and  other  local  information  of  inter- 
est to  labor  generally.  It  is  also  their  duty  to  keep  the  department 
informed  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  industrial  disputes 
which  may  arise  within  their  jurisdiction;  to  furnish  statistics  and 
information  in  reference  to  economic  conditions  in  their  respective 
localities,  as  required  by  the  department,  and  to  discharge  such  other 
duties  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  committed  to  them. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1902,  as  shown  by  the  latest  report  available — the  second 
annual — amounted  to  $31,904.  This  amount  includes  salaries,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Ijabor  Gazette,  traveling  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  fair-wages  officers,  and  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes,  and  all  other  items. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  collecting  and  disseminating  sta- 
tistics of  labor,  the  department  of  labor  is  charged  with  very  impor- 
tant duties  in  connection  with  conciliation  of  labor  disputes  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  relative  to  fair  wages.  The  deputy  minister  of  labor  has  acted 
as  conciliator  in  a  large  number  of  industrial  disputes  referred  to  the 
department  under  the  act,  and  two  fair- wages  officers  are  engaged 
with  the  preparation  of  schedules  of  w^ages  for  insertion  in  Govern- 
ment  contracts. 

The  conciliation  act  of  July  18, 1900,  under  one  section  of  which  the 
department  of  labor  was  organized,  provided  also  for  the  prevention 
and  settlement  of  trade  disputes  ]>y  some  form  of  voluntary  concilia- 
tion. Under  this  act  the  minister  of  labor  may  intervene  by  making 
an  inquiry  upon  his  own  motion,  b}'  appointing  a  conciliator  on  the 
application  of  either  party,  or  by  appointing  an  arbitrator  on  the 
applic*ation  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute.  The  administration  of 
the  act  is  thus  seen  to  be  directly  under  the  department  which  has  up 
to  the  present  time  proceeded  onl}'  upon  application  of  one  or  both  of 
the  parties  for  friendly  intervention,  deeming  it  inexpedient  for  the 
department  itself  to  take  the  initiative.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  department  that  in  all  cas(  s  where  application  has  been  made,  a 
conciliator  was  immediately  sent  to  interview  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute and  arrange  a  settlement  where  possil)le.  In  every  case  in  which 
the  conciliator  has  been  sent  bv  the  Government,  his  authoritv  has 
been  recognized  by  employers  and  employees  alike,  and  each  party 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  avail  itself  of  tlie  good  offices  of  the 
department  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  existing  difficulties. 
This  attitude  has  greatly  facilitated  the  settlements  which  have  been 
made.  It  is  further  stated  in  this  connection  that  tlie  power  of  the 
conciliator  is  not  dependent  upon  the  willingness  of  each  of  the  pai'ties 
to  aVail  itself  of  his  good  offices,  but  that  the  strength  of  his  position 
lies  in  the  provision  of  the  act  tliat  the  conciliator  nuist  present  to  the 
minister  of  labor  a  report  of  his  proceedings,  which  report,  as  con- 
templated, though  not  expressed  in  the  act,  is  published  in  the  La]>or 
Gazette,  the  official  journal  of  the  department.  The  knowledge  of 
each  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  that  its  case,  in  so  far  as  tlie  position 
can  be  learned  by  the  conciliator,  nuist  appear  in  an  official  record  of 
the  Government,  which  serves  for  a  focus  of  public  opinion,  greatly 
influences  each  party  to  submit  a  fair  statement  of  its  case  at  the  out- 
set, and  to  refrain  from  anv  dc^luv  in  orrantinof  reasonal)le  concessions 
or  from  holding  out  for  unreasonable  demands.  The  experience  of 
the  department  in  its  settlv^nient  of  disputes  has  been  quite  successful. 
Its  report  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  11K)2,  states  that 
intervention  was  sought  in  11  cases,  \n  0  of  which  a  settlement  was 
effected  within  two  davs  after  the  arrival  of  the  conciliator,  while  in  4 
cases  the  aid  of  the  department  had  been  requested  too  late,  the 
emploj'ers  claiming  that  they  were  no  longer  em])arrassed. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  resolution  relating  to  fair 
wages  on  public,  contract  work  i^assed  ]>v  the  House  of  Counnons  on 
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wages  and  cost  of  living,  etc.,  digests  of  labor  laws,  reports  of  current 
work  of  the  department  under  the  conciliation  act  and  the  fair-wages 
resolution,  etc. 

The  most  important  results  of  the  work  of  the  department  in  the 
way  of  practical  reforms  are  said  to  bo  those  pertaining  to  the  settle- 
ment of  strikes  and  lockouts  by  conciliation  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  fair-wages  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

DENMARK. 

A  purely  statistical  bureau  {Bureau  de  Statlstl.que  de  V Etat)  was 
established  in  Denmark  January  1,  1850,  succeeding  the  "Tabelkom- 
mission,"  which  had  existed  since  1833.  Its  present  organization, 
however,  was  obtained  by  the  law  of  December  16,  189.5,  under  which 
the  bureau  was  thoroughly  reorganized  and  its  functions  materially 
enlarged.  This  reorganization,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  bureau, 
were  due  solely  to  the  initiative  of  the  Government.  It  should  be 
stated  that  it  is  not  devoted  specially  to  the  collection,  compilation, 
and  dissemination  of  statistics  of  labor,  but  is  a  centnil  bureau  of 
statistics,  comprising  in  its  work  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  which  nat- 
urally include  to  some  extent  statistics  relative  to  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  determined  by  the  law  of 
December  16,  1895.  This  law,  so  far  as  it  provides  for  the  collection 
and  pu])lication  of  statistics  of  labor,  specifies  the  following  subjects: 

Social  statistics,  embracing  conditions  of  living  in  the  different  social 
classes,  such  as  reports  on  food  materials,  commodities  consumed, 
workingmen's  budget^,  workingmen's  insurance;  statistics  of  wages 
and  of  earnings  in  the  different  trades;  statistics  of  savings  and  of 
people's  banks. 

Aside  from  the  purely  statistical  work  the  officials  of  the  bureau  are 
charged  with  no  other  public  duties. 

The  personnel  of  the  bureau  consists  of  a  director,  two  bureau  chiefs, 
and  four  associates,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  ten  assistants,  appointed 
by  the  minister  of  finance.  The  director  receives  a  salary  of  from 
4,800  to  6,000  crowns  ($1,286.40  to  $1,608)  per  annum,  according  to  the 
length  of  his  service;  the  two  chiefs  of  bureau  3,200  and  3,600  crowns 
($857.60  and  $964.80),  respectively;  while  of  the  four  associates  two 
receive  2,400  crowns  (§643.20)  each,  one,  2,200  crowns  ($589.60),  and 
one,  1,800  crowns  ($482.40).  The  ten  assistants,  three  of  whom  are 
women,  receive  annual  salaries  ranging  from  1,000  to  1,400  crowns 
($268  to  $375.20),  the  average  being  1,220  crowns  ($326.96).  While  the 
director  has  been  connected  with  the  bureau  but  one  year,  his  two 
principal  assistants  have  served  eleven  years  each,  and  the  four  asso- 
ciates from  seven  to  thirty  years.  The  average  length  of  service  of 
the  ten  assistants  b  over  six  years. 
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The  expenses  of  the  bureau  for  the  3'ear  ending  March  31,  1902, 
were  112,280  crowns  ($30,091.04),  distributed  as  follows:  Salaries  of 
oflScials,  21,300  crowns  ($5,708.40);  salaries  of  assistants,  13,200 
crowns  ($3,537.60);  pay  for  special  work,  34,880  crowns,  ($9,347.84); 
office  expenses  and  printing,  37,300  crowns  ($9,996.40);  and  rent,  5,600 
crowns  ($1,500.80). 

The  powers  of  the  bureau  with  regard  to  requiring  statistical 
information  are  not  lixed  by  any  particular  provisions  of  the  law.  In 
conformity  with  the  communal  laws  (that  of  the  rural  communes  of 
July  6,  1867,  and  that  of  city  communes  of  May  26,  1868),  the  com- 
munal administrations  arc  required  to  furnish  information  regarding 
the  population,  the  number  of  cattle,  and  other  communal  statistics; 
but  these  laws  do  not  prescribe  the  limits  of  the  duties  of  the  public 
with  regard  to  giving  information  for  statistical  purposes.  Never- 
theless, the  statistical  material  collected  has  for  its  principal  basis  the 
regulations  of  these  two  laws.  In  one  case  particularly,  where  an 
important  statistical  work  is  undertaken,  a  legal  right  has  been  estab- 
lished to  this  end,  under  the  law  of  March  22,  1897,  which  requires  a 
census  of  trades  and  industries.  Under  this  right  the  duties  of  manu- 
facturers are  limited  to  the  communication  of  information  regarding 
the  number  of  employees,  the  goods  produced,  etc.  Furthermore, 
resort  is  also  had  to  the  factor}^  law  of  April  11, 1901,  which  prescribes 
the  information  for  statistical  purposes  that  may  be  required  of  chiefs 
of  establishments  which  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  factory 
inspectors.  These  latter  arc  not,  however,  under  the  direction  of  the 
statistical  bureau. 

As  a  rule  the  information  and  statistics  obtained  by  the  bureau  arc 
in  the  form  of  written  reports  and  schedules  from  the  authorities  or 
individuals.  Sometimes,  however,  information  is  sought  through  per- 
sonal investigation,  when  one  of  its  officials  is  sent  to  ascertain  on  the 
spot  certain  facts  of  a  local  nature. 

In  addition  to  a  statistical  annual,  the  bureau  publishes  **8tatisitik 
Tabelvaerk,-'  comprising  statistical  tables  relating  to  population,  judi- 
cial statistics,  agricultural  statistics,  statistics  of  commerce  and  nav- 
igation, and  tinancial  statistics.  That  portion  of  its  publications 
devoted  to  social  and  la))or  statistics  appears  under  the  collective  title 
of  '* Communications  Statisti(|ues,"  ten  or  more  being  issued  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  during  each  year  in  editions  of  about  1,000  copies.  The 
issue  of  the  other  puljlications  of  the  bureau  average  about  the  same 

number. 

FRANC  K. 

In  France  a  bureau  of  la])or  {OJfcc  dn  Travail)  was  created  by  the 
law  of  Julv  20,  ls91,  which  constituted  it  a  branch  of  the  niinistrv  of 
commerce.  Its  organization  and  functions  were  determined  by  s])ecial 
regulations  approved  ])v  the  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
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dated  August  19,  1891.  These  regulations  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
bureau  ''to  collect,  systematize,  and  publish  all  information  relating 
to  labor,  particularly  as  regards  the  state  and  development  of  produc- 
tion, the  organization  and  remuneration  of  labor,  its  relations  with 
capital,  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  and  the  companitive 
situation  of  labor  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries.'" 

Its  functions  have  not  been  changed  since  its  establishment,  ]>ut  its 
organization  has  received  slight  modifications  in  consequence^  of  larger 
modifications  affecting  the  entire  ministr\'  of  conmierce. 

By  virtue  of  a  decreie  of  Octolx^r  10,  1900,  and  a  ministerial  order 
of  the  same  date,  the  bureau  of  labor  has  ceased  to  be  a  service  inde- 
pendent of  the  administrative  services  of  the  ministry.  To  it  has 
been  annexed  the  inspection  of  labor,  the  service  of  the  councils  of 
prudhommes,  and  some  other  services  of  various  degrees  of  impor- 
tance. The  whole  has  been  grouped  under  the  name  of  Department 
of  LiahoY  {Direction  du  Travail)^  forming  one  of  the  four  departments 
among  which  axe  now  divided  the  functions  of  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce, industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs  {2iini^tere  du  Connnerce^  de 
r/fidifstrie^  des  PoateJi^  et  des  Teleg raphes). 

The  department  of  labor  comprises  three  bureaus,  the  functions  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

Bureau  No.  1. — Bureau  of  labor  and  genend  statistics  {Office  da 
Travail  tt  Statistiqu^,  Ge'nende) : 

Superior  council  of  labor;  councils  of  labor;  superior  council  of  sta- 
tistics; comparative  legislation. 

Bulletin  of  the  bureau  of  labor. 

Technical  services;  investigations,  information,  and  statistics  relat- 
ing to  la}x)r;  statistical  annual;  annual  statistics  of  demograph\' and 
public  aid;  enumeration  of  population,  etc. 

Bureau  No.  2. — Inspection  of  labor  {Lispeotion  du  Travail)  : 

Regulation  of  labor  in  industrial  plants,  manufactories,  shops,  yards, 
warehouses,  etc.;  hygiene  and  safety  of  shops  and  other  work  places; 
inspection  of  labor;  superior  commission  of  industrial  labor. 

Consulting  conunittee  of  art^  and  manufactures. 

Danjifcrous  or  insanitarv  establishments. 

Dynamite  and  other  explosives. 

Bureau  No.  3. — Trades  organizations  and  councils  of  prudhonmies 
{Associations  ProfessifmneUea  et  Coiiscils  de  Prud^hoinmcs): 

I^aws  and  regulations  relating  to  labor  inquiries  and  to  labor  con- 
tracts. 

Councils  of  prudhommes. 

Unemployment;  institutions  and  regulations  for  the  placing  of 
workingmen  and  salaried  employees,  for  works  of  relief,  for  tmveling 
assistance,  and  for  indemnities  for  unemployment. 

Stiikes;  conspiracies;  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
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Industrial  associationH  of  employers,  of  workingmon,  iind  of  salaried 
emplo^'ees;  mixed  associations;  leagues  or  federations  of  a.s.soeiatic)ns; 
labor  exchanges;  examination  of  by-laws,  etc.;  donations  of  l>ook«^, 
models,  or  collections  to  the  libraries  of  industrial  orgtuiizations:  pub- 
lication of  the  annual  of  trade  associations. 

Cooperative  associations;  distribution  of  subsidies  to  workingmen's 
productive  and  credit  associations;  profit  sharing. 

Tlie  functions  of  the  bureau  of  lu}x>ras  originally  crt»ated  are  to-day 
divide<l  between  the  first  and  the  third  bureaus  of  t\\o  department  of 
labor  as  shown  above.  This  division  of  work,  while  favoring  the  dis- 
patch of  business,  doe^  not  in  any  degree*  impair  the  luiity  of  the  bureau 
of  laV)or,  the  immediate  direction  of  which  is  under  the  dii*ector  of 
labor. 

The  department  of  labor  being  a  part  of  the  central  administi'ation 
of  the  ministry  of  conmiercc*,  its  personnel  is  subject,  not  to  sjXH'ial 
provisions  of  law,  but  to  the  organic  regulations  of  the  ministry.  An 
applicant  for  a  position,  when  accepted  by  the  i-entral  administi*ation, 
is  placed  in  the  service  where  a  vacancy  exists  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  career,  may  be  transferred  from  one  bureau  to  another,  and  even 
from  one  department  to  another  department,  according  to  his  fitness 
or  the  requirements  of  the  service.  The  director  himself  is  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Kepublic,  while  all  other  functionaries  are 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  commerce.  The  director  receives  from 
15.(K>»  to  ls,ou()  fnincs  per  annum  (>>i\hl*5  to  {i>3,474):  the  three  chiefs 
of  ])ureaus,  7,(>00  to  9,000  francs  (!i^l,3.*)l  to  J?1,T37);  the  three  assistant 
chiefs,  4,5<X)  to  6,o<)o  francs  (jfS^JS.oO  to  *Li:»s);  the  nine  editors  and 
translators,  2.000  to  4,000  francs  {^Wi\  ti).s77i>);  tlx^  nine  copyist  clerks. 
l.snO  to  4.OO0  francs  (#:M7.40  to  ^772):  tmd  the  live  typewriter^,  Lsno 
to  :3,00o  francs  (§:547.40  to  5?57i»). 

The  entire  personnel  of  the  depart inent  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of 
3<»  p(*rsons,  of  wliom  113  are  attadied  to  the  bureau  of  labor,  s  to 
thi^  labor-inspection  .service,  and  S  to  th(^  service  devoted  to  trad<\^ 
orgjinizations  and  councils  of  prudhonnne^.  The  total  of  th(»  annual 
s;ilari4's  of  the  *30  j)er^ons  constituting  the  jHUsonncl  of  the  labor 
department  amounts  to  ajjproximateiy  11'2.<m»o  francs  (^^iJiiC).  Jt 
ha>  been  inipossil)le  to  secure  a  staU^nent  of  tiie  other  expenM\s  con- 
necti'd  with  the  administration  of  the  labor  department,  such  as  heat- 
ing, lighting,  oiiic<'  ex[)enses,  etc..  owing  to  the  fact  thai  this  depart- 
ment is  housed  in  the  same  l)uil(ling  with  the  three  other  departments 
of  the  ministry  of  commerce,  et<*.,  and  its  supplies  are  jKiid  for  Ijv  a 
common  appropriation.  It  could  only  i)e  learned  tliat  the  central 
administnition  (of  which  the  labor  de[)artment  forms  mort^  than  one- 
fourth)  expends  72.4on  francs  ()?13,i*7o.2o)  a  year  for  compensation  of 
attendants  and  l>3,4oo  francs  (5?l8,O:2r).20)  a  year  for  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  oflice  expenses  of  all  kinds. 
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B^'-sMr.-?  the  ix'i>oii!k1  r*i  the  r^^nrral  adiuinistmtioii  coiiipri5ied  iiitk 
tliivc*   fiureau^   siIh.v*'  ii»—ori }»••«!,   thr-  "liroctor  «»f   lalK)r  oiiiplov'?  for 
iuvt  ^tiu'iiti'*"^  ^*y   tli«*   ^uivaii  •»!   la^Hir  :in  oiii.side    force  of  special 
iiL'i^nr^  ron-i'-tiriLT  "f  i^:-nna!.e:'-t  in\>.>iiipiior^,  tht*  iuuul>er  uf  whomL 
lixi'd  at  l\r«>.  iHii  t»in|>»r.iry   i[ivt-ti^at«>r-.   the    iiunifier  of  whom  a 
variable,  but  at  [»iv>4nt  i-?  tive.     The  work  incident  to  tlie  eensusol 
trade-  ivti'.iin^-  the  eir.ph»ynient  «»f  nuuier«»iis  aiil>:  luit  the  nuiuberofr. 
l!ie>o  eiuph^yee-.  whi>  an-  ti^nipuaiy  arid  not  attached  to  the  adminifi-f 
tniliiMi.  varit-i  ««i>  that  ii  i>  iiiipiif-tit-aMe  tt»  take  account  of  it  in  repre- 
sentinir  the  normal  foi'tinir  «*f  th;-  lal^r  Je{>:irtaieut.     The  relationsof 
the  director  u  itii  the  iiive-tiinitj^r-  are  immediate,  he  himself  keeping 
in  touch  with  their  Wi»rk. 

The  resource^  ot  the  demrtmeni  oi  liOuyr  are  not  liv  any  means 
limit. vl  t«>  the  >ums  prcvimi^^ly  mentioned.  There  are  in  the  budget 
of  ili.^  ministrv  of  commerce  '-even  appropriations  at  the  disjposal  of 
the  dinMtt»r  of  lahor.  These  are  a*?  fnllow^.  crjven  in  the  order  of  the 
Imn^aii*- 1«>  which  thev  helonir: 

I.  Appn»priaii<.»n  entitled  '•Bureau  of  labor  and  u-enend  .Ntatis- 
tie>/'  under  which  there  wa>  entered  for  the  year  li*o2  a  credit  of 
'.♦."ijM'O  fninc**  i>^l>,0:».!>K  di»*triluited  a>  fidlows: 

^^•r\  irt  -  '  f  iK-rnia:ieiit  invosii.i;ati -rs  i ir  sjitvial  Uirtiit:* §:2.  7ir2, («0 

S|n  I  ia!  HTvi(vr^  n*n«lei\-l  l»y  ti.'init«»rar\  invo>ti'jatoTV 772.00 

StTvifi  ."^  **i  temp* "Fa ry  iiiw>tiL'ai«>i>: 

I{?irea:i  K^i  lal-ir 4.  34L*.oO 

Stat  i.-t  iiT^ i»«J.  50 

I*uri'Ija««e  »»f  Imok-  an«l  Mil»-vni»tinn-:  u*  rt-vicws  aiul  ji'iirnaN: 

Fiiipan  •  if  hil m ir 2S9. .V) 

Statiritirs <1H.  .'0 

I'rirjtinir: 

Iiiinaii  ijf  la^HT T\,  7VH1. 00 

>tat ir-t i«-^ 4.  246. 00 

■J.  A  Impropriation  entitled  "Superior  cotuicil  of  labor/*  under 
whicli  there  wa-^  entered  f<tr  the  year  l!»o-j  u  credit  of  L'3.0lM>  fmncs 
(Si.  t:;i*j.  di>tributed  as  foUows: 

i '«)r;iji«'n.-ati<'ri  of  ♦lerkr-  arul  rcin.-rifrs $.>79 

.NtiifMhiijri'  rlM-rks  ami  rciinV»iir>*  im.p.t  i.»i  iJJonilK*i>t»f  tJie  o«»iiMcil 1,351 

i'ririiiij'.',  f-ubli'-atioii^j,  ^tciiOL'ra[iIiy.  aii<l  i\iis«.vllaiU'«ni>  exponsL-s 2,500 

'I.  Ap])ropriation  entitled  '•Quin<iuennial  cen^jus  of  trades."  The 
expen-e  ineident  to  the  census  of  trades  takiMi  in  H.M>1  was  estimated  at 
I.ooo.ooo  fniiic>  (s^II^M.ooO).  This  siuii  was  distributed  over  tive  venrs. 
TIk'  proportional  part.  !i«M».ooo  fmncs  (>^3S,#>(»0),  assi^z-ned  to  the  budt^^et 
of  i:»oif.  i-  divided  thus: 

I'fi>'iini»'l   5^24,  125 

Sup|»l  j*- 14, 475 
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Bureau  No.  2. — Inspection  of  labor, 

y      4.  Appropriation  entitled  ''  Inspection  of  labor,"  under  which  there 
entered  for  the  year  1902  a  credit  of  737,600  francs  ($142,337.50), 
tributed  as  follows: 


aries  of  inspectors t»94,  763. 00 

mpensation  of  secretary  of  superior  commission 193. 00 

ce  and  traveling  expenses 38, 214. 00 

ting  and  publishing  the  Bulletin  of  Labor  Inspection  and  reports  on 

the  application  of  the  laws  regulating  labor 2, 412. 50 

»  ^compensation  and  reimbursement  for  service  at  mines 6, 755. 00 

5.  Appropriation  entitled  ''Consulting  committee  on  arts  and 
fcianufactures,"  under  which  there  was  entered  for  the  year  1902  a 
credit  of  27,000  francs  ($5,211),  distributed  as  follows: 

&Iary  of  the  secretary  of  the  committee $926. 40 

.Attendance  checks  for  members  of  same 4, 246. 00 

miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  committee 38. 60 

Bureau  No.  3. —  Trades  organizations  and  councils  of  jyrudJiommes. 

6.  Appropriation  entitled  ''  Encouragement  to  workingmen's  pro- 
ductive or  credit  associations,"  under  which  there  was  entered  for  the 
year  1902  a  credit  of  148,000  francs  ($28,564)  for  subsidies  to  the 
associations  referred  to. 

7.  Appropriation  entitled  ''Encouragements  and  medals  for  tmde 
associations  and  councils  of  prudhommes,"  under  which  there  was 
entered  for  the  year  1902  a  credit  of  18,500  francs  ($3,570.50),  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

Encouragements  to  trades  associations,  purchase  and  remittance  of  books, 

medaLsetc $2,895.00 

Annuary  of  trades  associations 579. 00 

Medals  of  honor  for  members  of  councils  of  prudhommes 96.  50 

From  the  foregoing  ma}^  be  obtained  a  correct  idea  of  the  functions 
of  the  department  of  labor.  Placed  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  minister  of  commerce,  it  is  not  endowed  by  law  with  special 
powei*s,  but  as  an  agency  of  the  minister  it  possesses  all  the  powers 
which  the  laws,  given  in  the  constitution,  or  otherwise,  confer  upon 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Government. 

The  bureau  of  labor  gathers  its  information  by  three  methods:  By 
personal  inquiries;  through  certain  administrative  officers,  such  as 
prefects,  under-prefects,  and  mayors,  and  by  schedules  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  competent  persons  or  bodies.  The  choice  of  the  method 
to  be  employed  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  investigation. 

10193— No.  54—04 7 
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The  following  publications  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  general  statis- 
tics have  been  issued  a^  indicated: 

BKGULAR   PUBLICATIONS. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  ( Bulletin  de.  V  Office  chi  Travail. )  Monthly  bulletin ; 
first  number  was  for  January,  1894.     Three  thousand  copies  are  printed  each  montli. 

Statistics  of  Strikes,  and  of  Recourse  to  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  (Slaiutiqu^ 
des  Gn'ves  et  des  Recours  ii  la  Conciliation  et  cX  V Arhitratjc.)  Annual  report;  first 
report  was  for  the  year  1890. 

Statistical  Annual.  (Annuaire  statistiqiw.)  First  report  was  for  the  year  1892. 
The  statistical  annuals  for  the  years  1878  to  1891  were  published  by  the  general  sta- 
tistical office  of  the  nnnlstry  of  commerce,  industry,  and  the  colonies. 

Annual  Statistics  of  Demography  and  Public  Aid.  ( Statisiif/ue  glnhale  de  la  France — 
Statistif/ue  annuelle — Demographic  et  Assiatiinve.)  First  report  was  for  the  year  1890. 
The  annual  reports  for  the  years  1871  to  1889  were  published  by  the  division  of 
accounts  and  statistics  of  the  ministry  of  commerce,  industry,  and  the  colonies. 

SPECIAL    REPORTS. 

The  Placing  of  Salaried  Employees,  Workingmen,  and  Domestics  in  France,  with  an 
Appendix  on  Placing  in  Foreip:n  Countries.  {Le  Placement  des  Employes,  OuvricrSy  et 
Domestiques  en  Francej  avec  un  Appendice  relatifau  Placement  dansles  Pays  Etrangers.) 
742  pages.     1893.     (A  report  on  the  work  of  employment  offices. ) 

Second  Inquiry  on  the  Placing  of  Salaried  Employees,  Workingmen,  and  Domestics. 
(Seconde  EnquSte  tnir  le  Placement  des  Employes,  des  Ouvriers  et  des  Dvmestiques. )  186 
pages.     1901. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Collective  Disputes  between  Employers  and  Work- 
ingmen in  France  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  {De  la  Conciliation  et  de  V Arbitrage  dans 
les  Conflits  coUectifs  entre  Patrons  et  Omriers  en  France  et  a  VEt ranger. )   616  pages.    1893. 

Review  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor  {Examen  du 
6hme  Rapport  Annuel  du  D^partemeni  du  TYavail  des  Etats-llnis)  and  The  Artels  and 
Dividend  Sharing  by  Employees  of  the  Russian  Railways  {Des  Art^les  et  dela  Partici- 
pation Interess^e  du  Personnel  dans  les  Chemins  de  Fer  Pusses).     93  pages.     1893. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  French  Industry.  (Salaires  et  Duree  du  jyaixiil  dans 
r Industrie  Franqaise. )    4  volumes.     1893  to  1897. 

"Wages  Data  for  Various  Classes  of  Workingmen  in  1900  and  1901.  {Bordereaux  de 
Salaires  pour  Diverses  Categories  (f  Ouvriers  en  1900  et  1901. )     232  pages.     1902. 

Minimum  Wages  in  Public  Works.  {Minimum  de  Salaire  dans  les  Travaiw  Publics. ) 
129  pages.     1897. 

Small  Industries:  Wages  and  Hours  of  La}x>r.  (Xa  Petite  Industrie:  S(daires  et  Durce 
du  Travail)    Two  volumes.     1893  and  1896. 

Workingmen* s  Cooperative  Productive  Associations  in  France.  (T^es  Associations 
Ouvrib-es  de  Production  en  France.)    613  pages.     1897. 

Hygiene  and  Safety  of  Workers.  {Ilygibne  et  Sccurite  des  Travailleurs. )  660  pagas. 
1895. 

Documents  on  the  Question  of  Unemployment.  {Bocuments  sur  la  Question  da 
Chomage. )     398  pages.     1896. 

Relief  in  Cases  of  Unemployment  in  1896-1898.  {Travaux  de  Secours  en  cas  de 
Chdmage  en  1896-1S98. )     23  pages.     1899. 

Documents  Relating  to  Piecework.  {Documents  sur  le  Marchandage.)  125  pages. 
1899. 

Inquiry  into  the  Legislation  Respecting  Councils  of  Prudhommee.  {Enquete  sur  la 
Ugislation  des  Conseils  de  Prud^ hommes.)     55  x>ages.     1900. 
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Compiileory  Insurance  against  Labor  Accidents  in  Germany  and  Aiititria.  {Ij  Amu- 
ranee  (MUiffotoire  contre  Us  Accidents  du  TYavail  en  AUemacfne  et  en  Autrkhe.)  Two 
volumes,  110  and  124  pages.    1892. 

Statistical  Results  of  Compulsory  Insurance  against  Sickness  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. ( R^miUats  Statisliqufft  de  V  Asfmrance  OhUgatoire  contre  la  Maladle  en  A Uemtujnc  et  en 
Auiriche,)    Two  volumes,  134  and  147  pages.    1893. 

A  Study  of  the  Latest  Results  of  Social  Insurance  in  Germany  and  Austria.  (Etude 
9ttr  Us  Demiers  Resultats  des  Aasnrances  Sovlalcs  en  AUtmiujne  et  en  Autriche.)  Two 
volumes,  180  and  229  pages.     1894  and  1895. 

Industrial  Employers*  Pension  Funds.  (Les  Caisses  P<tfrowdes  de  Rctraitcn  [Indus- 
iriej.)    437  pages.     1898. 

Statistical  Bases  of  Accident  Insurance.  {Ihjses  Statittflqneif  dc  VAasxt ranee  contre  Us 
AcddenU. )    235  pages.     1899. 

LAbor  Organizations.  {Les  Assodrtiions  ProfensiomielUs  Ouvru're^H. )  Throe  volumt.^ 
905,  895,  and  679  pages.     1899,  1901,  and  1902. 

Attachment  of  Wages.     {Sdl'^ie-arrH  sur  les  Salaires. )     138  pagee*.     1899. 

Social  and  Labor  Legislation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  ( Lefjislation  Oinri(*re  et 
Soriale  en  Austral ie  et  NouvdU-Zil/inde. )    200  pages.     1901 . 

Industrial  Poisons.     (Poisons  JndutttrUh.)    449  pages.     1^K)1. 

Report  on  Apprenticeship  in  the  Printing  Trades,  1899- UK)1.  (ItapiuM  sur  V Ap- 
preniissage  dansVImprimeriey  l6'!it^J901.)     41G  pages.     1902. 

Statistical  Results  of  the  Enumeration  of  the  Poi)ulati()n  in  1801.  (Jiesidtnts  Statis- 
iiq^tes  du  Dmombrement  dc  la  Pop^dation  en  1801.)  Two  volumes,  349  and  814  j>age8. 
1803  and  1894. 

Statistical  Results  of  the  Enumeration  of  1890.  (lieaultats  »*St(Uii<tlqnes  dn  Dvnom- 
bremeiU  de  1896. )     491  pages.     1S99. 

Statistical  Results  of  the  Census  of  Industries  and  Trades  in  1896.  (lUsiUtat.'i  Statis- 
tiq^tes  du  Recensement  des  Industries  et  Jh-ofes.^ons  at  1806,)  Four  volumes,  845,  803, 
663,  and  440  pages.     1899-1901. 

Distribution  of  Applied  Steam  and  Water  Power  in  1899.  (Re]*artitton  des  Forces 
Mutrices  d  Vapeur  et  HydrouUqucs  en  1800. )  Two  volume.^,  2li5  and  224  pages.  1900 
and  l\m. 

Mention  should  bo  made  of  the  volumes  and  the  reports  which  are 
pre.sented  to  the  suix^rior  council  of  lalK)r  at  each  of  its  sessions,  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  as  much  as  ix)ssil)le  by  actual  cjuses  the  (jues- 
tions  entered  on  its  calendar.  The  prcK!eedings  of  the  superior  coun- 
cil are  likewise  published  after  each  session.  The  iirst  session  report 
was  for  the  year  LSOl. 

The  publications  of  l)ureau  No.  2  of  the  department  of  labor, 
engaged  in  the  service  of  inspection,  need  particular  mention  as  fur- 
nishing an  account  of  the  work  of  that  service.  These  are:  The 
Annual  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Laws  Kegulating  Lalx)r 
(Roj>p^yrt  SHV  r AppJ'i^'iUttnt  iha  Lots  lirijlottf nifDif  le  TrantiJ)^  the 
tirst  report  of  which  was  for  the  year  lSi)3,  and  the  Hulletin  of  the 
Inspection  of  Lai )or  (/>////<////  ih  r Insj^ctlon  dti  y'/v/yi//),  published 
bimonthly  since  1803.  The  latter  contains  all  the  jurisprudence  as 
well  as  articles  on  hygiene  and  sjifety  in  industry. 

Bureau  No.  3,  trades  organizations  and  councils  of  pnidhonunes, 
publishes  an  Annual  of  Trade  Associations  {Arnmatrr  r/<.v  Syndlcnt^i 
ProfessioiUids)^  the  iirst  of  which  was  for  the  year  1897. 
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The  expenses  of  printing  the  publications  of  the  department  of 
labor  have  already  been  indicated  in  connection  with  the  statement  of 
the  appropriations  of  the  oflSce,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  show 
these  expenditures  separately:  To  the  account  of  the  superior  council 
of  labor  are  charged  all  costs  of  printing  due  to  the  opei*ations  of  this 
council,  these  being  estimated  at  13,000  francs  ($2,509).  To  the 
account  of  the  quinquennial  census  of  trades  will  be  charged  the  costs 
for  the  printing  of  this  census,  but  as  the  printing  has  not  j^et  been 
commenced  there  was  no  expense  to  provide  for  on  the  1902  budget 
previously  mentioned.  To  the  account  of  the  encouragements  and 
medals  for  trades  associations,  etc.,  are  charged  the  costs  of  printing 
the  Annual  of  Trade  Associations,  the  estimate  of  cost  being  3,000 
francs  ($579).  To  the  account  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  general  sta- 
dstics  are  charged  all  the  other  printing  expenses  occasioned  by  pub- 
lications of  the  bureau  of  labor,  estimated  for  1902  at  52,000  francs 
($10,036),  of  which  30,000  ($5,790)  was  for  the  bureau  of  labor  and 
22,000  ($4,246)  for  general  statistics.  Thus  the  estimate  for  the  total 
expenditures  on  account  of  printing  for  the  bureau  of  labor  and  for 
general  statistics  amounts,  for  1902,  to  68,000  francs  ($13,124).  If 
to  that  sum  is  added  the  expenses  of  the  Bulletin  of  Labor  Inspection 
and  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Laws  Regu- 
lating Labor,  which  amount  to  12,500  francs  ($2,412.50),  the  total  of 
the  credits  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  of  labor  to  insure 
the  printing  of  its  documents  foots  up  to  80,500  francs  ($15,536.50). 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  above  is  only  an  estimate,  for, 
while  transfers  from  one  account  to  another  are  absolutely  prohibited, 
transfers  from  one  article  to  another,  under  one  and  the  same  account, 
are  not  forbidden. 

Through  its  operations,  which  began  over  ten  years  ago,  the  bureau 
of  labor  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  effected  within  this 
period  in  labor  legislation.  The  director  of  the  bureau,  however,  does 
not  wish  it  to  appear  that  his  office  claims  exclusive  credit  for  such 
reforms,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  have  been  undertaken  without 
the  support  of  public  opinion  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  legislative  power. 

With  this  reservation,  the  following  is  the  list  of  the  legislative 
enactments  promulgated  since  1892  relating  to  questions  of  interest  to 
labor  which  have  been  effected  largely  through  the  influence  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  and  its  reports: 

Law  of  December  2,  1892,  on  the  labor  of  children,  of  girls  in  mines,  and   of 
women  in  industry'. 
Law  of  December  27,  1892,  on  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
Law  of  June  12,  1893,  on  hygiene  and  safety  of  workers. 
Law  of  July  15,  1893,  on  free  medical  attendance. 
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Law  of  July  29,  1893,  for  admitting  workingmen^s  associations  to  compete  for 
oommunal  works  and  supplies. 

Law  of  August  8,  1893,  for  the  protection  of  national  labor. 

Law  of  June  29,  1894,  on  relief  and  pension  funds  of  mine  workers. 

Law  of  November  5,  1894,  on  the  formation  of  farmers'  loan  associations. 

Law  of  November  30,  1894,  on  cheap  housing. 

Law  of  December  19,  1894,  on  relief  and  pension  funds  of  mine  workers. 

Law  of  January  12,  1895,  on  attachment  of  wages  and  low  salaries  of  workmen 
and  employees. 

Law  of  February  8,  1895,  amending  article  549  of  tlie  commercial  code  (as  to 
wages). 

Law  of  July  20,  1895,  reorganizing  the  savings  banks  system. 

Law  of  December  27,  1895,  as  to  i)ension,  relief,  and  provident  funds  for  salaried 
employees  and  workingmen. 

Law  of  December  29,  1895,  as  to  the  inheritance  of  the  pensions  coming  from  the 
national  pension  fund. 

Law  of  March  31,  1896,  on  cheap  housing. 

Law  of  July  16,  1896,  on  relief  and  pension  funds  of  mine  workers. 

Law  of  July  17,  1897,  authorizing  the  insurance  fund  to  make  the  sum  payable  in 
the  event  of  death  divisible  among  several  beneficiaries  (literally  to  make  mixed 
insurances  in  the  event  of  death). 

Law  of  April  1,  1898,  on  mutual  relief  associations. 

Law  of  April  9,  1898,  concerning  responsibility  for  accidents  to  employees  in  their 
work. 

Law  of  April  19,  1898,  for  the  repression  of  dinordcr,  acts  of  violence,  acts  of 
cruelty,  and  assaults  on  children. 

Law  of  April  21,  1898,  for  the  creation  of  a  provident  fund  on  the  part  of  French 
seamen  against  the  risks  and  accidents  of  their  occupation. 

Law  of  March  31,  1899,  for  the  establishment  and  subsidizing  of  district  mutual 
agricultural  credit  funds  and  loc^l  mutual  agricultural  associations  and  banks. 

Law  of  May  24,  1899,  extending,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  the  law  of 
April  9,  1898,  the  operations  of  the  national  fund  for  accident  insurance. 

Iaw  of  June  30,  1899,  concerning  accidents  caused  in  agricultural  work  by  the  use 
of  machinery  operated  with  mechanical  power. 

Decree  of  August  10,  1899,  as  to  conditions  of  labor  on  contracts  kt  on  behalf  of 
the  State. 

Decree  of  August  10,  1809,  as  to  conditions  of  labor  on  contracts  let  on  behalf  of 
departments. 

Decree  of  August  10,  1890,  as  to  c<^nditions  of  labor  on  contracts  kt  by  communes 
an<l  public  charity  institutions. 

I^w  of  March  30,  1900,  amending  the  law  of  November  2,  1892,  on  the  lalx)r  of 
children,  of  girls  in  mines,  and  women  in  industrial  establishments. 

Law  of  July  4,  1900,  relating  to  the  constitution  of  associations  or  funds  for  farm- 
ers' mutual  insurance. 

Decree  of  September  17,  1900,  for  the  establishment  and  organization  of  councils  of 
lal)or. 

Law  of  December  25,  1900,  amending  the  law  of  March  31,  1899,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  subsidizing  of  district  mutual  agricultural  loan  funds. 

Law  of  December  29,  1900,  fixing  the  conditions  of  the  labor  of  women  employed 
in  8tore.s,  shops,  and  places  conneeted  therewith. 

Decree  of  January  2,  1901,  concerning  councils  of  labor. 

Law  of  March  25,  1901,  amending  the  law  of  July  8,  1890,  concerning  delegates  to 
look  after  the  safety  of  mine  workers. 
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Ijiw  of  July  18, 1901,  guaranteeing  tlieir  work  and  employment  to  reserN-ista  called 
to  serve  their  term  of  military  instruction. 

Law  of  July  20,  1901,  amending  article  6  of  the  law  of  November  5,  1894,  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  farmers'  loan  associations. 

JjAW  of  March  22,  1902,  amending  various  articles  of  the  law  of  April  9,  1898,  con- 
cerning responsibility  for  accidents  to  employees  in  their  work. 

Law  of  April  10,  1902,  supplemental  to  the  law  of  Decern l>er  27,  1890  (contract  of 
lease). 

The  important  work  of  the  department  of  labor  of  Finance  so  far  as 
it  relate.s  to  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation  has  been  full}'  shown.  Its  super- 
vision of  the  service  for  the  inspection  of  factories  and  of  the  various 
bodies  whose  duties  consist  largely-  in  the  conciliation  and  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes  has  been  given  but  passing  notice.  The  important 
duties  of  the  department  in  this  connection  should  not  be  overlooked. 
A  most  complete  system  of  factoi^  inspection  has  been  established 
and  is  being  enforced,  and  the  work  of  the  councils  of  prudhommes 
and  other  arbitration  tribunals  has  shown  highly  beneficial  results. 
The  details  in  connection  with  both  these  classes  of  service  have  been 
explained  in  Bulletin  No.  25  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  need  jiot  occupy'  space  here.  An  account  of  the  councils  of  prud- 
hommes and  other  bodies  formed  for  bringing  about  the  adjustment 
of  lalx)r  disputes  has  been  given  in  connection  with  the  description 
of  the  work  and  functions  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  Belgium  in  the 
preceding  pages.  These  bodies  operate  under  practically  the  same 
conditions  and  have  practically  the  same  functions  in  France  as  in 
Belgium,  and  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  for  information  to  the 
description  previously  given. 

GERMANY. 

As  early  as  1872  efforts  were  made  toward  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent Government  bureau  in  Germany  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  statistics  and  information  relative  to  labor.  It  was  not  until 
1891,  however,  that  the  central  Government  created  a  commission  of 
labor  statistics  {KommiHsion  fur  Arbeit erstatiHtil')  for  this  purpose. 
While  no  oflicial  burctiu  or  body  specially  concerned  with  the  collec- 
tion of  labor  statistics,  etc.,  was  in  existence  previous  to  the  creation 
of  this  commission,  a  special  bureau  of  statistics  {KaiscHiches  Statis- 
tischrs  Ami)  for  many  years  had  been  engaged  to  some  extent  in  that 
class  of  work  which  bureaus  of  labor  usually  undertake.  This  condi- 
tion was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Germanv  the  central  statistical  offices 
of  the  Empire  as  well  as  those  of  the  individual  States  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  usual  statistical  investigations,  but  were  concerned  as 
well  with  the  multifarious  topics  which  interest  labor.  As  a  conse- 
quence, even  Without  special  provision,  there  were  prosecuted  inter- 
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esting  investigations  within  the  lield  of  labor  statistics.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  factory-inspection  service  in  Germany  furnished  a  con- 
tribution to  the  statistics  of  labor,  presenting  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  workers  in 
factories  and  workshops.  The  reports  of  the  imperial  statistical 
bureau  on  the  effects  of  the  laws  relative  to  workingmen's  insumnce 
and  of  the  imperial  bureau  of  insurance  relative  to  accidents  to  labor 
furnished  another  contribution  to  the  available  statistics  of  labor. 

The  commission  of  labor  statistics  was  organized  and  l>egan  its  work 
on  April  1,  1892.  It  consisted  of  a  president,  apix)inted  by  the  Impe- 
rial chancellor,  and  fourteen  members — six  chosen  by  the  fcdeml 
council  {Bun(Ji2i<rath)^  seven  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  {lieichHiag)^ 
and  one  selected  by  the  Imperial  chancellor  from  the  officials  of  the 
Imperial  statistical  bureau.  Tlic  duties  of  this  conunission  were  to 
consider  and  advise  concerning  proposed  statistical  inquiries  and  their 
execution  and  results  when  requested  by  the  Bundesrath  or  chancellor, 
and  to  submit  to  the  chancellor  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
inquiries.  When  necessarj'  for  ascertaining  more  clearly  the  conditions 
of  the  working  classes,  the  commission  had  power  to  invite  to  its  ses- 
sions for  consultation  equal  numbers  of  emploj-ers  and  workingmen, 
and  to  interrogate  any  pei'sons  in  a  position  to  give  needful  informa- 
tion. All  information  gathered  }>y  the  commission  was  compiled  and 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  Imperial  statistiail  bureau.  The 
commission  during  it^  existence  issued  11  volumes  of  reports  giving 
the  results  of  its  investigations.  These  relate  to  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  have  fonned  the  basis  upon  which  the  Bundesrath  has  for- 
mulated regulations  governing  labor  in  a  number  of  industries.  Of 
these  reports  there  are  two  relating  to  hours  of  lal)or  in  bakeries  and 
confectioneries  {Krhrhu}i(j  ii/pcr  dlt  Arhttts::t!t  !/i  Jjllchnyuii  vn<l  lum- 
dftff/Y'ien)^  issued  in  181>'2  and  ls93;  three  relating  to  hours  of  labor, 
notice  of  discontinuance  of  emj)loynient,  and  conditions  of  apprentice- 
ship in  the  commercial  industries  {P^rhthuttg  'uh<  r  Arhrlfszilt^  Kiuxli- 
(fumjxft i!^^'})  y)id  LrhrliiHjs-  Virhalfnifai'te  lin.  IIan(lrli<(f<'ir,7''ht)^  issued  in 
1893  and  1894;  two  relating  to  hours  of  labor  in  flour  mills  (/:/7/^'/w//^^/ 
ilhei'  die  Arhclfszf'lf  In  (itiiridt miildui)^  issued  in  lS94r  and  1895;  two 
relating  to  conditions  of  employment  and  compensation  of  waiters 
and  waitresses  ( /:/•//< /></>/ V  idur  die  Ar^Htt-s-  und  Grh(df,s-y<rh(llfni.'<fH' 
di-r  KeJlner  mul  Kelbhrininii)^  issued  in  ls94  and  189.");  one  relating 
to  the  conditions  of  labor  i?i  the  garment-making  industries  {Zth^am- 
Vtt')if<trllu)uj  der  Knjihnisst  dcr  Krmitiihiuijni  idnr  dir  Arheifsvrt'hlili- 
lii^se  in  der  Kleidir-  und  WiiKrhe-Iunifeliion),  issued  in  189G;  and  one 
relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  clerks  and  apprentices  in  bu-?iness 
offices  and  connnercial  establishments  not  connected  v»  ith  i)ublic  sales- 
rooms (/irAe^?«;/f/ ?//><"/•  die  Arlh  itszeit  da*  Gehidfc)!  vnd  LehrliiKje  in 
^olcheii  Komptoren  de>t  IftOidtl'^tgrirerhes  v}}dkaufin(iti}iif<eht.)i  Bctriehen^ 
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die  nicht  nilt  offenen  YerhaufHstelleii  verhunden  sind)^  issued  lu  1902. 
The  last-mentioned  report  was  prepared  for  publication  by  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  statistics. 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  commission  of  labor  statistics  to 
undertake  the  regular  and  systematic  collection  of  statistics  of  labor, 
its  services  were  replaced  by  a  division  of  labor  statistics  {Abt/ieil}mg 
fuv  Arheiterstatistik)^  which  was  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Imperial 
statistical  bureau  on  April  1,  1902.  An  account  of  the  organization 
of  this  division,  as  well  as  the  provisions  regarding  the  subcommittee 
for  labor  statistics  and  its  business  organization,  was  published  in 
No.  1  of  the  Imperial  Labor  Bulletin  {Reiclis-Arbeitshlatf)^  April,  1908. 
From  it  has  been  taken  the  following  information: 

Considerable  has  already  been  done  b^  the  German  Imperial  and 
State  governments  in  the  field  of  statistical  investigation  concerning 
labor.  Among  the  oflicial  statistics  at  hand  bearing  upon  economic 
and  social  conditions  are  the  population,  occupation,  and  industrial 
censuses;  a  number  of  special  investigations,  such  as  those  relating  to 
apprentices,  journeymen,  and  factory  workers  (1876),  woman  and 
child  labor  in  factories  (1877),  Sunday  labor  (1885),  wage  conditions 
in  the  linen  and  underwear  manufacturing  industries  (1887),  the 
handicrafts  (1896);  the  investigations  of  the  commission  of  labor  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  bakers'  and  confectioners'  trade,  labor  in*  flour 
mills,  employees  in  mercantile  establisliments,  hotel,  restaurant,  and 
saloon  emplo3^ees,  persons  employed  in  inland  navigation,  etc. ;  sta- 
tistics collected  on  account  of  the  sick,  accident,  invalidity,  and  old-age 
insurance  system;  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors. 
Social  statistics  have  also  been  collected  by  the  larger  cities,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  other  public  corporations.  Many  private  institu- 
tions have  conducted  investigations  in  this  field,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Social  Economy  Society  ( \Wein  fur  Sozialpolitik)^  employers'  and 
employees'  trade  organizations,  etc. 

The  duties  of  the  division  of  labor  statistics  have  been  prescribed  as 
follows: 

1.  The  collectionj  compilation,  and  periodical  publication  of  labor 
statistics  and  other  information  concerning  labor  conditions. 

2.  The  conduct  of  special  investigations  oy  means  of  correspondence 
and  personal  inquiry;  also  the  giving  of  advice. 

The  division  for  labor  statistics  is  assisted  by  an  advisory  council. 
This  council  assumes,  in  a  large  measure,  the  duties  of  the  late  com- 
mission for  labor  statistics.  Its  duties  are  to  assist  the  Imperial  sta- 
tistical bureau  in  carrying  out  its  work  in  the  sphere  of  labor  statistics. 

Its  special  functions  are: 

1.  To  give  advice,  whenever  directed  by  the  federal  council  or  the 
Imperial  chancellor  (ministry  of  the  interior),  with  regard  to  taking 
up,  carrying  on,  and  compiling  statistical  investigations. 

2.  To  consult  experts,  whenever  necessary,  in  the  preparation  of 
statistical  material. 

3.  To  make  suggestions  to  the  Imperial  chancellor  (ministry  of  the 
interior)  for  undertaking  and  carrying  out  statistical  investigations. 
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The  council  consists  of  a  president  and  14  members,  7  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  federal  council  {Bxmdesraih)  and  7  by  the  Imperial  diet 
{Hetehatag),     The  director  of  the  Imperial  statistical  bureau  is  ex  officio 

E resident  of  the  council  and  has  a  vote  in  its  proceedings.  The  mem- 
ers  bold  office  during  the  legislative  period  and  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

When  directed  by  the  Imperial  chancellor  or  requested  by  six  mem- 
bers, the  advisory  council  is  authorized  to  invite  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  employees  to  participate  as  associates.  These  have  a 
consultative  voice  in  the  meetings. 

The  council  may  delegate  some  of  its  work  to  special  or  standing 
committees  of  its  members,  but  the  final  adoption  of  the  plan  for  car- 
rying out  a  proposed  statistical  investigation  and  the  giving  of  advice 
regarding  such  investigations  (*an  not  be  delegated  to  a  committee. 

The  president  calls  the  meetings  of  the  council  and  of  the  commit- 
tees. Any  business  which  is  not  of  special  importance  may  be  placed 
before  one  of  the  committees  directly  by  the  president,  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  or  at  least  six  members  of  the  council  request  its 
consideration  by  the  latter,  in  which  case  it  must  come  before  the 
council.  The  president  presides  over  the  committee  meetings.  The 
clerical  work  of  the  board  is  performed  by  the  Imperial  statistical 
bureau. 

The  Imperial  chancellor  (ministry  of  the  interior)  as  well  as  the 
State  governments  have  a  right  to  send  delegates  to  the  meetings  of 
the  council,  who  must  always  be  given  a  hearing.  The  Imperial  chan- 
cellor (ministry  of  the  interior)  and  the  State  governments  must  be 
informed,  at  least  one  week  in  advance,  of  the  meetings  to  be  held  and 
of  the  regular  business  to  be  transacted.  Officials  of  the  Imperial 
statistical  bureau  mav  also  be  attached  to  the  council  and  have  a 
consultative  voice  in  the  meetings. 

The  Imperial  chancellor  fixes  the  rate  of  per  diem  or  compensation 
to  be  paid  and  the  traveling  expenses  allowed  the  meinbors  and  others 
who  are  called  to  the  meetings  of  the  council. 

The  personnel  of  the  division  of  hi})or  statistics  consists  of  28  ofli- 
cials  and  clerks.  A  monthly  labor  bulletin  (Relahs-Arheltsblatt)  is 
published,  of  which  the  first  number  was  for  April,  1003,  and  12,000 
copies  of  each  issue  are  distributed.  Although  the  division  was  not 
organized  until  April  1,  1902,  investigations  have  been  undertaken  and 
completed  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  offices  and  hours  of  la])or 
in  certain  trades.     It  issues,  at  irregular  intervals: 

Publications  of  tlie  a(lvit?ory  council  for  labor  statistics:  Reports  of  ])rocee(lin{;^8. 
{Drucksachni  des  BeirafaJ'ur  Arf^titerstdiiMik:    Virhaudluiujen.) 

Publications  of  the  Imperial  statistical  bureau,  division  of  labor  statistics:  Inves- 
tigations. (DruckmrhiH  ihs  Kaisrrlichcn  ShUiMischen  Amts,  Ahteilung  fi'ir  ArbcitcrsUi- 
tMk:  Erhebungen.) 

Its  creation,  however,  is  too  recent  to  permit  of  any  judgment  as  to 
the  gcneml  effects  and  results  of  its  work  and  investigations. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  March,  1886,  constituted 
the  first  definite  action  looking  to  the  creation  of  an  office  in  Great 
Britiiin  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  labor.  The  resolution  read 
as  follows:  '"In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  inune<liate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  in  this  country  the  full  and  accui*ate  collection  and 
publication  of  labor  statistics."  In  compliance  with  the  suggestion 
contained  in  this  resolution,  a  special  service  w^as  organized  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  statistics  relating  to  the  various  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  laboring  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  board  of  trade.  A  special  officer,  with  the  title 
of  labor  correspondent,  was  appointed  to  have  direct  charge  of  the 
work. 

In  1893  this  service  was  greatly  enlarged  and  a  separate  department 
under  the  ])oard  of  trade  organized  to  carr}'  on  the  work.  This  new 
office,  termed  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  forms  one 
of  three  departments  of  the  board  of  trade — the  commercial  depart- 
ment, the  labor  department,  and  the  statistical  department — all  of 
which  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  comptroller-general. 

The  following  account  of  the  present  organization  and  work  of  the 
department  of  labor  is  taken  from  a  memorandum  issued  by  that  office 
in  August,  1903: 

The  labor  department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  commissioner  for 
labor.  The  staff  numbei^s  43.  In  addition  to  clerks  of  various  grades, 
it  consists  of  an  assistant  commissioner  for  labor,  a  chief  labor  cor- 
respondent, two  senior  investigators,  and  four  investigators,  one  of 
them  a  lady,  together  with  an  assistant  lady  investigator. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  correspondents  who  are  not  on 
the  staff  of  the  department,  but  are  paid  by  fees,  and  whose  functions 
generally  consist  in  furnishing  monthly  reports  on  the  state  of  employ- 
ment and  in  obbiining  such  information  as  may  be  required  from  time 
to  time.  These  include  four  trade  correspondents,  30  local  correspond- 
ents, and  four  correspondents  connected  with  organizations  of  work 
people,  who  report  on  certain  trades  only.  The  four  trade  corre- 
spondents are  connected  with  associations  of  employers  and  supply 
rei)orts  dealing  with  the  w^hole  of  their  respective  trades.  The  trades 
thus  reported  on  are  the  buildinor,  the  cotton,  the  woolen  and  worsted, 
and  the  boot  and  shoe  trades.  The  30  local  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  obtain  information  chiefly  from  work 
people  or  their  organizations  and  furnish  reports  dealing  with  the 
various  industries  in  their  respective  districts.  Most  of  the  paid  local 
correspondents  are  connected  with  trade  unions;  some  are  workmen 
engaged  in  various  industries. 

The  principal  work  of  the  department  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

I.  To  collect  and  publish  statistics  and  general  information  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Certain  reports  had 
been  issued  by  the  boaixi  of  trade  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  labor 
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department;  others  have  been  })egun  and  continued  b^^  the  labor  depart- 
ment itself.     The  following  is  a  list  of  those  now  issued: 

Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics.     Annual;  fir;?t  report  was  for  1893-94. 

Report  on  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  Annual;  first  report  was  for 
the  year  18»3. 

Report  on  Strikes  and  I^ockoutp.     Annual;  first  report  was  f<ir  the  year  lvS88. 

ProceedingB  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Conciliation  Art.  Biennial;  first 
lepori  was  for  the  period  August,  1896,  to  June,  1897.  ^ 

Report  on  Trade  Unions.     Annual;  first  report  was  for  the  year  1886. 

Directory  of  Industrial  Associations.     Biennial;  first  eilition  was  for  the  year  1899. 

AbRtract  of  Foreign  Lalwr  Statistics.  Biennial;  first  rei>ort  was  for  the  years 
189B-1899. 

• 

II.  To  niake  special  inquiries  into  various  important  industrial  ques- 
tions. The  following  volumes,  embodying  the  result  of  these  inquiries, 
have  been  published: 

Report  on  the  Agencies  and  Methods  for  Periling  with  the  Unemployed.  440 
psgee.     1893. 

Report  on  Alien  Immigration  into  the  United  States.     392  pages.     1894. 

Report  on  the  Volume  and  Kffects  of  Recent  Immigration  from  l^astern  Europe 
into  the  United  Kingdom.     224  pages.     1894. 

Rejxirt  on  Profit-sharing.     206  pages.     1894. 

Report  on  Gain-sharing  and  Certain  Other  Systems  of  Bonus  on  Production.  132 
page:?.     1895. 

Report  on  Standard  Piece  Rates  of  Wages  and  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Uniteil  King- 
dom. First  report  for  the  year  1893,  250  images,  1894.  Second  report  for  the  year 
1900,  333  pages,  1900. 

Report  on  Standard  Time  Rates  of  Wages  in  the  l'nite<l  Kingdom.  First  report 
for  the  year  1893,  290  pages,  1894.    Second  report  for  the  year  1900,  222  pages,  1900. 

Report  on  Contracts  given  out  by  Public  Authorities  to  Associations  of  Workmen. 
352  iiages.    1897. 

Statistics  of  Employment  of  Women  and  Girlhi.     100  paijca.     1S94. 

Changes  in  Employment  of  Women  and  Girls  in  Industrial  Centers.  Part  I. — 
Flax  and  Jute  Centers.     317  pages.     IftOS. 

Report  on  Money  Wages  of  Indoor  Domestic  Servants.     58  pages.     1899. 

Provision  for  Old  Age  Abroad  by  Government  Action  in  Certain  European  C-oun- 
tries.     60  pages.     181>9. 

Return  of  Employment  of  ChiMren  on  leaving  School  (Upper  Standards).  110 
pages.     1899. 

Report  on  Whok^ale  and  Retail  Prici^  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  IiK)2,  with  com- 
parative statistical  tables  for  a  series  of  yeart.     510  pages.     V.iOli. 

In  addition  to  the  abovo,  a  series  of  Reports  on  Wattes  in  various 
industries  in  18St]  and  1891,  a  Report  on  Cost  of  Production,  and  other 
speeial  reports  on  Ia})or  matters  were  published  bv  the  board  of  trade 
between  1886  and  1803. 

III.  To  publish  monthly  a  journal  called  the  Labor  (lazette. 

The  I-rfibor  (hizetto,  thi^  first  issue  of  which  was  for  May,  1S1)3, 
deals  with  a  variety  of  subjects  affecting  labor  quest  ions,  and  fur- 
nishes statistical  and  other  information  collected  by  the  department 
during  the  month  from  sources  in  the  United  Kingdom  ancl  abroad. 
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The  state  of  employment  in  the  principal  trades  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  reported  on,  and,  in  addition  to  articles  on  special  matters  of 
interest,  information  with  regard  to  the  following  subjects  is  usually 
given,  namely:  Trade  disputes,  conciliation  and  arbitration  cases, 
changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours,  indastrial  accidents,  indus- 
trial prosecutions,  pauperism,  industrial  organizations,  labor  bureaus, 
friendly  societies,  legal  cases  affecting  labor,  and  emigration  and  immi- 
gration. The  Labor  Gazette  is  sola  at  a  moderate  price,  1  penny, 
and  many  copies  are  distributed  gratis  to  free  libraries,  workingmen's 
associations,  mechanics'  institutes,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc. 

Some  account  may  here  be  given  of  the  sources  of  the  material  from 
which  the  Labor  Gazette  is  compiled,  much  of  the  information  being 
also  utilized  in  the  annual  publications  of  the  department.  In  addition 
to  reports  and  returns  of  an  official  nature  received  from  other  Govern- 
ment departments,  and  from  H.  M.  consuls  abroad  (through  the  For- 
eign Office),  a  large  number  of  returns  are  voluntarily  furnished  from 
unofficial  sources. 

The  bulk  of  the  unofficial  returns  relate  to  the  state  of  employment. 
A  number  of  returns  are  received  direct  from  employers'  associations 
and  from  trade  unions.  In  certain  industries  returns  are  supplied 
direct  to  the  department  by  individual  employers  and  companies.  The 
returns  thus  received  deal  with  coal  and  iron  mining,  the  pig-iron  indus- 
dustry^  iron  and  steel  works,  and  tinplate  works.  In  the  case  of  four 
other  industries,  viz,  the  building,  cotton,  woolen  and  worsted,  and 
boot  and  shoe  trades,  returns  are  supplied  by  employers  and  their  asso- 
ciations to  the  trade  correspondents,  who  furnish  the  department  with 
reports  and  statistics  based  thereon.  Information  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultural labor  is  received  from  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  most  of  whom  are  farmers  or  chairmen  of  rural  district  coun- 
cils. In  addition,  the  paid  local  correspondents  furnish  reports  and 
statistics  relating  to  the  various  industries  carried  on  in  their  respective 
districts. 

The  system  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  state  of  emplo3'ment 
through  these  local  correspondents  is  found  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
work  of  the  department,  as  a  large  number  of  trade  unions  in  the 
United  Kingdom  keep  accurate  records  of  their  unemployed  members 
for  the  purpose  of  unemployed  benefit,  and  these  records  form  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  the  state  of  the  labor  market.  It  is  found  that  much 
of  this  information  is  most  advantageously  collected  locally,  and  the 
local  correspondents  are  paid  fees  to  remunerate  them  for  such  collec- 
tion. They  are  not  employed  to  report  on  controversial  matters,  e.  g., 
strikes. 

As  regards  strikes  and  lockouts  and  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of 
labor,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  department,  on  learning  of  their  occur- 
rence, to  dispatch  forms  of  inquiry  to  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  work  people  concerned,  who  in  most  cases  readil}^  supply 
the  information  for  which  they  are  asked. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  work  already  described,  the  department  has 
to  administer  the  conciliation  (trade  disputes)  act  of  1896,  which 
authorizes  the  board  of  trade  to  take  action  for  the  settlement  of 
trade  disputes  under  the  following  circumstances: 

Where  a  difference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an  employer 
or  any  class  of  employers  and  workmen,  or  between  different  classes 
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of  workmen,  the  board  of  trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  exercise  all  or 
any  of  the  following  powers,  namely: 

(a)  Inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference. 

(b)  Take  such  steps  as  to  the  board  may  seem  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  parties  to  the  ditference  to  meet  together,  by 
themselves  or  their  representatives,  under  the  presidency  of  a  chair- 
man mutually  agreed  upon  or  nominated  by  the  board  of  trade  or  by 
some  other  person  or  body,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable  settlement  of 
the  difference. 

(c)  On  the  application  of  employers  or  workmen  interested,  and 
after  taking  into  consideration  tne  existence  and  adequacy  of  means 
available  for  conciliation  in  the  district  or  trade  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as  conciliator  or  as  a 
board  of  conciliation. 

{d)  On  the  application  of  both  parties  to  the  difference,  appoint  an 
arbitrator. 

The  board  of  tiTide  also  registers  conciliation  boards  on  their  appli- 
cation, and  may  take  action  for  the  promotion  of  the  formation  of 
voluntarv  boards. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  figures  are  obtainable  as  to  the  expenses 
of  the  department  of  labor,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  data  for  this 
department  are  inseparably  combined  with  those  for  the  other 
departments  of  the  board  of  trade. 

ITALY. 

One  of  the  most  recent  bureaus  of  labor  to  be  established  in  Europe 
is  that  of  Italy,  which  was  created  ])y  the  law  of  June  20,  1902.  By 
that  law  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  a  central  bureau 
of  labor  ( Ufficio  del  Lavoro)  under  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry', 
and  commerce  {Jflnistcro  di  Agrlcoltura^  Indicstrla  e  Com  mere  lo)^  its 
special  position  being  under  the  division  of  industry  and  commerce. 
The  organization  of  the  office  was  sanctioned  by  the  royal  decree  of 
November  13, 11102,  and  the  regulations  for  its  operation  were  approved 
by  the  royal  decree  of  January  29, 1903.  The  bureau  began  its  opera- 
tions on  July  10, 1903. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  sesision  of  June  8, 1901,  Signor  Zanar- 
delli,  president  of  the  council  and  minister  ad  interim  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  in  presenting  a  draft  of  a  law  to  establish  a 
central  bureau  of  labor  and  a  superior  council  of  labor  and  urging  its 
passage,  said  in  part: 

These  institutions,  of  a  class  already  operating  with  beneficial  results 
in  many  foreign  lands,  are  needed  also  in  our  country,  whein?,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  notable  development  resulting  from  agricultural  and 
inaustrial  production,  questions  relating  to  labor  and  laborers  have 
acquired  much  importance.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  of  the  Government 
to  give  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  studv  of  these  questions,  to 
devise  the  best  means  for  securing  the  general  improvement  of  these 
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Art.  6.  To  such  members  of  the  council  and  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee as  do  not  reside  at  Rome  there  shall  be  allowed  a  compensation 
for  traveling  and  hotel  expenses,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  regulation. 

Art.  7.  The  bureau  or  labor  shall  publish,  monthly  or  oftener,  a 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  {BoUetino  delV  Ufficio  del  Lavoro)^ 
which  shall  contain  the  information  referred  to  in  article  1,  particu- 
larly that  pertaining  to  the  countries  into  w^hich  Italian  emigration 
flows.  The  bureau  shall  also  publish  monographs  on  all  the  different 
questions  which  concern  labor. 

Art.  8.  The  publications  of  the  bureau  of  labor  shall  be  sold  or 
given  on  subscription  at  the  price  of  the  postage.  They  shall,  how- 
ever, be  sent  gratis  to  such  labor  organizations  as  request  them. 

Art.  9.  Local  authorities,  reform  associations  (ethical  bodies),  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  commercial,  and  labor  associations,  and  the  local 
bureaus  of  labor  are  required  to  furnish  to  the  bureau  of  labor  the 
knowledge  and  information  that  may  be  requested  of  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  All  communications  addressed  by  them  to  the 
bureau  of  labor  shall  be  transmitted  post  free. 

Art.  10.  Any  person  who  shall  refuse  to  furnish  knowledge  or 
information  requested  by  the  bureau  of  labor,  or  who  shall  knowingly 
falsifv  such  information,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  lire  ($0.97)  and  not  more  than  fifty  lire  ($9.65). 

Art.  11.  In  the  bureau  of  labor  shall,  by  degrees,  be  assembled,  under 
royal  decrees,  all  the  serv^ices  pertaining  to  labor  and  to  mutual  or 
other  insurance. 

For  the  personnel  of  this  bureau  there  is  authorized  an  annual 
budget  not  to  exceed  60,000  lire  ($9,650),  and  for  the  extra  expenses 
incident  to  organization  provision  shall  be  made  on  the  accounts  of 
the  budget  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1902-3. 

Art.  12.  In  the  budget  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  shall  be 
placed  the  sum  of  50,000  lire  ($9,650)  for  the  expenses  of  the  bureau 
and  the  council  of  labor. 

Art.  13.  a  regulation,  to  be  approved  by  royal  decree,  after  hear- 
ing by  the  council  of  state: 

Shall  make  rules  for  the  operation  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  specify 
its  powers — those  of  the  council  of  labor  and  of  the  permanent  commit- 
tee— within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  present  law; 

Indicate  the  methods  by  which  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  meet- 
ings, the  federation,  the  league,  and  the  association  mentioned  in  arti- 
cle 2  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  their  representatives  from  persons 
belonging  to  the  same,  respectively;  and 

Determine  what  further  action  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  this 
law. 

A  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  bureau  of  labor  shall  be  selected 
from  economic  and  statistical  educators  on  the  competitive  basis  of 
their  reputations. 

Art.  14.  The  present  law  shall  take  effect  the  1st  of  July,  1902. 

The  regulations  provided  for  in  article  13  of  the  law,  and  approved 
by  the  Royal  decree,  dated  January  29, 1908,  are  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  bureau  of  labor  shall  make  studies  and  researches: 
^    On  the  conditions  of  the  individual  industries — ^manufacturing, 
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agricultural,  forestry,  mining,  and  transportation^  of  the  trades,  tho 
mercantile  industries,  and,  in  general,  of  every  form  of  production, 
public  or  private — with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  economic 
situation,  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  profits  of  the  same. 

2.  On  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market  for  the  different  branches 
of  industry,  art«,  and  trades,  and  on  the  various  forms  of  labor  con- 
tracts; on  labor  by  the  da}'  and  by  contract;  on  the  conditions  of 
apprenticeship,  and  whatever  else  concerns  the  regulation  of  labor. 

3.  On  the  number  and  classification  of  workingmen  by  grade  of 
labor,  by  sex,  and  by  age;  on  unemployment,  the  localities  and  seasons 
in  whicfi  it  chiefly  occurs,  its  causes  and  effects,  and  on  means  adopted 
or  to  be  adopted  to  remedy  it. 

4.  On  the  economic  conditions  of  workingmen  and  apprentices  of 
both  sexes,  especially  as  regards  wages  and  the  methods  and  forms 
of  paj-ing  the  same,  profit  sharing  by  the  workingmen,  the  hours  of 
labor  and  of  rest,  b}^  industries  and  by  classes,  sex,  and  age  of  the 
work  Deople. 

5.  On  tne  retail  prices  of  the  commodities  and  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption  by  the  working  classes,  and  on  the  cost  and  conditions  of 
bousing  the  latter. 

6.  On  the  cost  and  manner  of  living  of  the  various  classes  of 
laborers. 

7.  On  the  conditions  as  to  health  and  safety  of  the  different  forms 
of  labor,  regard  being  had  also  to  the  localities  where  the  labor  is 
performed. 

8.  On  the  number  of  labor  accidents,  according  to  their  form  and 
nature,  the  different  kinds  of  labor,  the  duration  of  the  disability,  and 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  persons  injured;  on  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  accidents. 

9.  On  the  forms  and  frequency  of  diseases  and  on  the  mortality 
among  the  working  classes,  separately  by  industries,  sex,  and  age,  with 
special  regjird  to  diseases  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  employment, 
from  the  situation  and  character  of  the  dwellings,  and  from  the  food 
consumed. 

10.  On  the  nunil)er  of  workingmen  annually  rejected  as  physically 
unfit  for  military  service,  classified  according  to  cause  of  rejection  and 
occupation. 

11.  On  the  nuni])er  and  causes  of  disputes  between  enq)loyers  and 
emploN'ees  and  of  strikes,  separat(»ly  })y  industries,  and  by  num})er  and 
classes  of  laborers  participating;  on  the  forms,  methods,  and  conditions 
of  settlement,  and  on  the  conseciuences  to  the  estal)lishments  as  well 
as  to  the  work  i)eoplo;  on  the  results  of  statutory  or  voluntary  insti- 
tutions for  improving  the  rehitions  of  employers  with  employees. 

12.  On  syndicates,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  other;  on  the  state 
and  development  of  every  form  of  association  among  employers  and 
managers  or  among  workingmen. 

13.  On  saving  and  cooperation  among  workingmen;  on  the  other 
forms  of  provident  enterj)rise,and  on  the  results  of  the  institutions  of 
every  kind,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  public  authorities  or  private 
persons  to  improve  th<^  moral  and  intellectual  conditions  and  increase 
the  material  well-being  of  the  laboring  classes,  or  to  alleviate  their 
hardships. 

14.  On  the  effects  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  arrangements  which 
more  particularly  concern  labor  ana  laliorers. 

10193— No.  54—04 S 
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The  stadies  and  investi^tions  indicated  in  para^i*aphs  1  to  7  and  in 
paragraph  12  of  this  article  shall  be  done  for  this  country,  and  also  for 
those  foreign  countries  to  which  Italian  emigration  is  mainly  directed, 
and  shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  show  the  comparative  conditions  of 
labor  in  our  countiy  and  in  those  countries. 

Art.  2.  (Substantially  repeats  provision  of  the  law,  Art.  lb.) 

Art.  3.  The  minister  shall  prc»,sent  each  year  to  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament  a  report  on  the  operation  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  and  on 
the  results  of  its  work  and  that  of  the  superior  council  of  labor  in  tlie 
preceding  year. 

Art.  4.  For  it^  studies  and  investigations  the  bureau  of  labor  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Government  as  well  as 
to  the  authorities  and  associations  indicated  in  article  9  of  the  law,  and, 
so  far  as  needful,  to  private  correspondents  in  Italy  and  abroad.  It 
may  make  use  also  of  the  work  of  tne  diplomatic  and  consular  agents 
and  other  Italian  officials  abroad;  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  of 
other  Italian  associations  abroad.  Finally,  the  bureau  can  place  itself 
in  direct  correspondence  with  foreign  bureaus  of  labor,  and  with  asso- 
ciations  or  other  bodies  in  foreign  countries  which  have  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  working  classes. 

Art.  5.  The  information  gathered  by  the  bureau  of  labor  shall  be 
examined  and  S3^stematized  by  the  same,  and,  when  expedient  to  do  so, 
shall  speedily  disseminate  by  the  press  and  bj'  other  means  which  the 
ministry  may  from  time  to  time  oeem  suitable. 

Art.  6.  The  bulletin  of  the  bureau  of  labor  shall  contain,  particu- 
larly, information  on  the  state  of  the  labor  market  in  the  Kingdom  and 
abroad,  and  on  unemployment;  on  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees;  on  strikes  and  the  cases  and  modes  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, as  also  on  agreements  establishing  new  conditions  of  labor; 
on  variations  in  wages  and  length  of  the  working-dav;  on  retail  prices 
of  the  principal  commodities;  on  industrial  and  workingmen's  organi- 
zations; on  bureaus  of  labor;  on  questions  of  law  relating  to  labor; 
on  emigration  from  Italy  to  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  development 
of  labor  legislation  in  Italy  and  a})road. 

Art.  7.  Hy  suitable  supplements  to  the  bulletin  the  bureau  of  labor 
shall  publish  the  results  of  investigations  and  special  studies  on  sub- 
jects of  particular  interest  to  labor. 

Art.  8.  The  superior  council  of  labor  shall  be  convened  by  the  min- 
ister in  ordinary  scission  once  a  year,  and  in  extraoidinary  sessions 
when  required  by  the  regular  progress  of  its  work. 

¥  *  *  -it  «■  *  -K 

The  minister  shall  designate  the  reporter  for  each  subject  entered 
on  the  calendar. 

Art.  9.  The  council  shall  elect  from  its  members  three  vice-presidents, 
who  shall  be  selected,  one  from  the  employers,  one  from  the  working- 
men,  and  one  from  the  other  councilors. 

The  minister  shall  select  from  the  personnel  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
two  clerical  secretaries  and  two  secretaries  on  the  part  of  the  council. 

Art.  10.  For  the  jmrpose  of  making  the  investigations  provided 
for  in  article  4  of  the  law  and  of  proposing  measures  for  adoption  con- 
cerning the  matters  investigated,  tne  council  shall  propose  to  the 
minister  the  investigations  and  works  to  be  executed  by  the  bureau  of 
labor,  and  shall  have  power  to  interrogate,  or,  with  the  approval  of 

B  minister,  to  summon  to  its  meetings  employers  and  workingmen 
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or  other  persons  well  known  to  be  competent  as  experts  in  sociological 
mfttters. 

Art.  11.  In  addition  to  the  studies  and  investigations  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article,  the  council  shall  propose  such  others  as  it  deems 
expedient  to  have  made  by  the  bureau  of  lalx>r;  examine  and  discuss 
their  results  and  suggest  to  the  minister  the  appropriate  measures. 
•  ****«•« 

Art.  12.  (Relates  to  publication  of  proceedings  of  the  council  in  the 
Bulletin.) 

Art.  13.  The  permanent  committee  of  the  superior  council  of  labor 
elects  from  its  members  its  president  and  two  vice-presidents,  of  whom 
one  shall  be  chosen  from  the  workingmen  cx)uncilors. 

The  secretariate  of  the  council  discharges  the  same  functions  for 
the  permanent  committee. 

Art.  14.  The  director  of  the  bureau  of  lalx)r  has  the  right  to  be 
present  at  the  sessions  of  the  committee. 

The  members  of  the  council  who  are  not  members  of  the  committee 
msLj  be  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  latter,  })ut  may  not  participate 
in  its  discussions  nor  vote,  nor  have  any  title  to  remuneration. 

Arts.  15-27.  (Relate  to  details  of  process  in  electing  councilors  of 
the  various  constituencies,  and  to  mileage  and  per  diem.) 

Art.  28.  The  superior  council  of  lalx)r  may  make  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  its  discussions,  for  authentication  of  elections  [of  coun- 
cilors], and  for  its  own  work  and  that  of  the  permanent  committee. 

The  royal  decree  of  November  13,  1902,  prescribing  the  numl)er, 
gprades^  etc.,  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Italian  bureau  of  labor 
created  by  the  law  of  June  29,  1902,  is  as  follows: 

Art.  1.  There  is  established  under  the  ministry  of  agricultui*e, 
industry,  and  commerce  a  bureau  of  labor,  which  shall  be  constituted 
as  a  division  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  minister  and  the 
undersecretary  of  this  ininistrv. 

The  division  shall  l>e  formed  in  two  sections,  and  .shall  be  comjx)sod 
of  the  personnel  indicated  in  the  following  article: 

Art.  2.  The  present  register  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce  is  increased  by  the  following  jX)sitions: 


Gnirlo.  class  an.l  nim.l.ir  of  positions  i„  on-h.  !    '"'^^"[/ll^';*^  "•'^-   ■  '^;;'/'l  .V.i,'".;^^' 


Administrative  positions:  i  Li,r. 

1  division  chief  of  tlic  second  chin,^ I  Cjnn) 

2  !«»c'tlon  chiefs  of  th«'  second  chiss 1.  .'mm) 

Z  clerks  of  the  K'cond  chiy^ A,  Mn) 

1  clerk  of  the  third  vh\s>* 8,1100 

2  AwintJintN  of  the  first  <l«ss '  'i.  Tioo 

'A  assistants  of  the  se<'ond  rla>s '2,(»liO 

Accountant  ^rado: 

1'.  .'HlO 
2.  (UK* 


1  aMf>istant  of  the  first  clas'^ 

1  QMiistunt  <»f  the  K-eotid  clav* 

HemeuffvT  Krade: 

'i  nu'sm-unvr*  of  the  >«'<'()nd  cIhsn l.'-uh) 

Attendantji:  i 

1  doorke**iH»r i     1 ,  30(» 

1  doorkeeJK'r l.lw) 


/>r>//rjrj».    1 

IJrr. 

I  in!  ill  IS. 

1.1)^.  00 

•■i.O«K> 

1.1.\S.OO 

Ht\^.:^) 

«»,«M»t>  ! 

1.7:^7. 00 

liT.V.'SO  ■ 

10.  .=>(.«>  1 

'2, 0-2t\.  lyi) 

r>7'.».  <.H) 

:;.iioo 

i'»7'.».  Wl 

•isj.  rH> 

.'iJlOO 

W\  (X) 

;i^i.  CN) 

«..(XX>  . 

1.  !'>*<.  UO 

t.vj.  r>o 

•J..'n)(» 

ISJ.  50 

:w;.  iH.) 

•J.(kN) 

;in;.  (k) 

;'.I7. 10 

;;.  i-A)K) 

«.MI.>0 

■2'iO.  w 

i.tyto 

•JVl.  «H) 

•jr.».:M) 

i.un) 

•jij.  ;a) 

Total  number  of  positions,  18;  aggregate  cost,  50,00*)  lin*  (>^i^^K^O). 
Art.  3.  The  head  of  the  division  hereby  established  shall  exercise 
the  functions  of  director  of  the  bureau  of  labor. 
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Art.  4.  The  place  of  chief  of  division  of  the  second  class,  one  of  the 
two  places  of  section  chief  of  the  second  class,  and  the  place  of  clerk 
of  the  third  class  in  the  administration  grade  shall  be  tilled  by  the 
method  of  open  competition. 

The  competition  shall  be  opened  by  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce  among  economic  and  statistical  educators, 
including  those  attached  to  government  offices  who  possess  a  univer- 
sity degree  or  the  diploma  of  an  institution  of  superior  instruction. 

Art.  5.  The  incumbents  of  the  other  positions,  except  those  indicated 
in  articles  C  and  8,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce  from  the  personnel  of  the  respective  grades — 
administmtion,  accountant,  and  regular — of  that  ministry,  or,  m  excep- 
tional cases,  from  other  ministries. 

Art.  6.  Provides  that  positions  becoming  vacant  in  consequence  of 
promotions  occurring  tnrough  appointments  under  the  preceding 
article  shall  be  placed  in  competition  by  the  minister,  on  the  basis  of 
record  and  examination,  amongst  the  extra  persons  then  in  the  service 
of  the  ministry  of  agriculture  who  possess  the  qualifications  required 
for  admission  to  each  of  the  three  categones — administmtive,  account- 
ant, and  messenger.  The  examinations  are  to  be  by  the  regular 
methods  already  prescribed. 

Art.  7.  Prescribes  that  those  extra  persons  serving  in  the  ministry 
who  have  already  become  eligible  by  examination,  etc.,  need  not  stand 
a  new  test,  but  are  to  be  appointed  according  to  priorit}^  in  their 
respective  grades,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lowest  grade  and  class  of  the 
three  categories. 

Art.  8.  Provides  for  filling  the  two  doorkeepers'  positions — the 
higher  by  promotion,  the  lower  and  the  vacancy  made  by  the  promo- 
tion from  persons  in  the  service  of  the  ministry,  all  according  to  rules 
already  in  force. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  very  complete  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
service  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  labor  statistics  and  for 
a  superior  council  of  labor  with  duties  to  some  extent  analogous  to 
those  of  similar  bodies  in  Belgium  and  France. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  distributed  among  three  divisions  or  sec- 
tions devoted  respectively  to  the  following  subjects: 

Section  1.  Administrative  affairs. 

a  Records  (minutes  of  proceedings). 

1)  Accounts. 

c  Administration  of  the  law  concerning  prudhommes. 

d  Administration  of    the  law  concerning  female  and  child 
labor  in  factories,  quarries,  and  mines;  supervision. 
Section  2.  Statistics  and  economics. 

a  Industrial  organizations. 

h  Workingmen's  unions  (labor  councils,  trades  federations). 

c  Strikes. 

d  Migration. 
Section  3.   Social  legislation. 

a  Proposed  legislation. 

h  Comparative  labor  legislation. 

c  Labor  jurisprudence;  questions  arising  in  the  application 
of  the  laws. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  department  has  published  nothing  more  than 
the  bulletin  and  the  reports  of  the  superior  labor  council.  The  work 
which  it  has  in  hand,  however,  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  statement  of  the  present  director  of  the  bureau: 

The  first  task  which  was  assigned  to  the  bureau  was  of  an  urgent 
character.  It  was  a  preparatory  study  of  the  application  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  which  was  neces- 
sarily placed  before  the  Superior  Council  of  Labor  at  its  first  session. 

Among  the  other  questions  holding  preeminence  in  demanding 
attention  were  the  proposed  laws  relating  to  the  weaving  industry, 
and  to  the  production  of  sulphur  in  Sicily,  and  the  application  of  the 
law  concerning  labor  in  the  rice  fields. 

Closely  related  to  the  application  of  the  existing  laws  and  to  the 
labor  regulations  to  be  made  in  future  is  the  task,  which  now  awaits 
the  attention  of  the  bureau,  of  preparing  a  law  which  will  organize 
the  inspection  service  on  a  strong  and  rational  basis. 

No  less  impoilant  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  new  bureau  is  the  statistical  investigation  concerning  the  organ- 
ization of  laborers  and  of  employers,  upon  which  the  superior  labor 
council  has  determined,  and  which  the  bureau  of  labor  has  undertaken, 
by  preparing  schedules  of  inquiry  which  have  already  been  distributed 
among  the  councils  of  labor,  the  'Hegh^  di  resist enza.,-'^  and  trade  fed- 
erations. In  the  meantime,  a  request  was  placed  before  the  chambers 
of  commerce  for  information  concerning  industrial  societies,  in  order 
that  they  might  also  be  comprised  within  the  scope  of  the  innuiry. 

This  study  is  intimately  related  to  tlie  future  activity  of  the  office, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  propound  a  list  of  questions  to  the  labor  organi- 
zations and  to  employers'  unions  designed  to  bring  out  such  informa- 
tion as  will  serve  to  prepare  necessary  material  for  the  bulletins  and 
other  bureau  publications. 

The  bureau  has  likewise  be^un  a  nuithematical  statistical  studj'  of 
itites  necessary  for  a  system  of  insurance  against  the  pecuniary  loss 
sustained  by  the  operation  of  article  i\  of  the  law  of  June  29,  11)02, 
which  prohibits  women  from  (Migagiiig  in  industrial  la])or  for  one 
month  after  confinement. 

The  bureau  is  also  occupied  with  the  question  of  strikes,  which  will 
coUv^titute  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  monthly  bulletin. 

The  bureau,  furthermore,  has  instituted  a  study  of  the  reform  of 
the  law  concerning  the  councils  of  prudhonunes. 

With  two  lists  of  questions,  one  directed  to  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  the  other  to  the  presidents  of  the  councils  of  prudhonunes, 
it  has  already  collected  important  information  on  the  (lut\%  expenses, 
and  inconveniences  of  that  service. 

Another  series  of  investigations  are  those  regarding  contract  labor. 
Recently  the  bureau,  through  three  circulars,  the  first  to  the  prefects, 
the  second  to  the  council  of  prudhommes,  and  the  third  to  the  labor 
councils,  has  made  a  collection  of  factory  regulations,  collective  con- 
tracts, and  the  decisions  of  the  councils  of  prudhommes. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Until  recent  years  labor  statistics  occupied  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  attention  of  the  various  statistical  services  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  earliest  statistical  service  was  a  commission  {Oomnnssie  voar  de 
SfatistfA)  which  existed  from  1826  to  1830.  From  1830  to  1848  there 
was  no  statistical  service  of  any  kind  in  Holland.  In  1848  a  division 
of  statistics  {Bureau  van  Statistiek)  was  created  in  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  This  bureau  continued  until  1878.  In  1858  a  royal  statistical 
commission  {Rijkscov^missie  voor  Statistiek)  was  appointed,  but  it  was 
discontinued  in  1861.  In  1892  a  central  statistical  commission  (ft?7?^rflf/^ 
Commissie  voor  de  Statistiek)  was  appointed.  In  1899,  b}^  virtue  of  a 
royal  decree,  a  reorganization  of  the  statistical  service  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a  central  statistical  bureau  ( Centraal  Bureau  tjoor  de  Statis- 
tiek) in  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  since  its  organization  the 
functions  of  the  central  commission  have  been  only  advisory. 

This  new  bureau  has  given  considerable  attention  to  labor  statistics. 
It  publishes  statistics  of  labor  councils,  provident  institutions,  strikes, 
and  other  labor  statistics. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  publications  containing  labor  statistics 
issued  by  this  bureau  since  its  organization: 

StHtiblical  Annual  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  {Jaarcijfers  voor  hel  Koninkrijk 
der  Nederlanden. )  The  Kingdom  in  Europe:  First  report  for  the  year  1898.  The 
Colonies:  First  report  for  the  year  1897.  The  statistii^l  annuals  for  the  years  1881 
to  1891  were  published  by  the  Netherlands  Statistic^  Society,  and  for  the  years 
1892  to  1896  and  1897,  respectively,  by  the  central  statistical  commission. 

Monthly  Statistics  and  Other  Periodical  Information  concerning  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  {Maanddjfers  en  andere periodieke  Opgai^en  betreffendt 
Nederland  en  de  KoloniJen, )  Usually  two  numbers  are  issued  per  year.  The  first 
two  numbers  of  the  present  series  were  for  the  year  1899.  The  old  series  for  the 
years  1893  to  1898  were  published  by  the  central  statistical  commission. 

Review  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics.  {Tijdschrift  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor 
de  StaiiMiek.)  Appears  at  irregular  intervals.  The  first  number  was  published  in 
1902  Rn<l  4  num>)er8  appeared  in  1903. 

Contributions  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands,  New  Series.  (Bijdragen  fot  de 
Slatisliek  ran  Nederland,  Nieuue  Volgreeks.)  Appear  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
first  numlMjr  of  the  present  series  was  published  in  1900.  The  old  series  was  pub- 
lished from  1894  to  1898  by  the  central  statistical  conmiission. 

Nos.  V,  XIII,  XIX,  XXIX.  Statistics  of  provident  institutions  in  the  Nether- 
lands {AStntistii'k  der  Spaar-  e)t  Leenhanken  in  yederhnd).  For  the  years  1898, 
1899,  1900,  and  1901. 

No.  X II.  Report  of  the  census  of  occupations  of  December  31 ,  1899  ( I'itkomt^ten  der 
BtToepxtelHm;  in  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden  geJwuden  op  31  Decemlter,  1899). 

Nos.  X  VI,  XXX  W  Reports  on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  on  State  Works  ( Over- 
zirht  hdri'fende  de  loonen  en  den  arbeid^duur  bij  Rijkswerken).  For  the  years 
1809  and  1902. 

No.  XXIV.  Housing  Statistics  of  December  31,  1899  {Uitkomsten  der  Woninff^ 
staiistiek  van  SI  December,  1899). 

No.  XXVI.  Report  on  Market  Prices  of  Grain  at  Amhem  in  the  years  1544-190X 
(Overzicht  van  Marktprijzen  van  Granen  te  Amhem  in  dejaren  1644-1901). 
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The  Eeview  {Tijdschrift)  of  the  centi'al  bureau  of  Btatistics  contains 
slatistics  of  labor  councils  and  exchanges,  prices,  wages,  strikes,  and 
lockouts,  and  other  statistical  information,  much  of  which  relates  to 
labor  conditions. 

The  central  bui^eau  of  statistics  is  at  present  occupied  witli  an  inquiry 
concerning  workingmen's  associations,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  statistics  collected  and  published  in  1896  by  the  central 
statistical  commission.  The  bureau  also  proposes  to  publish  statistics 
concerning  cooperation,  workingmen's  insurance  and  savings,  the 
housing  of  the  working  people,  j)rison  labor,  etc. 

Among  the  more  im|x>rtant  labor  statistics  published  before  the 
organization  of  the  present  central  bureau  were  the  following  by  the 
central  statistical  commission,  which  appeared  in  tlie  old  series  of 
^^Contributions  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands:" 

Wages  and  Houre  of  Lalx>r  in  State  Works  in  1894  ( Of^rzic9it  van  de  loouen  en  den 
arbfidsduur  bij  Rijksirerken  in  1894) ,  pu Wished  in  1896. 

Statistics  of  I-Abor  OrganiziitionH  {SfatiMiek  der  Arbcidervereniigijtgen),  1894. 

Statistics  of  Trade  Associations  {Onderzock  )mar  de  gcRchied^uh  en  werkzcuimheid  der 
Vukrereenigingen),  1896. 

The  ministry'  of  the  interior  publishes  the  annual  reports  of  the 
local  councils  of  labor. 

The  central  statistical  bureau  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  A. 
Verrijn  Stuart. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

A  Government  laljor  bureau  of  emx)loyment  was  created  in  New 
South  Wides  in  181>'2,  but  its  o])era(ions  under  the  direction  of  the 
labor  commissioners  were  confined  to  matters  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  tirovernment  Jind  other  works.  A  dejiartment  of 
labor  and  industry,  witli  lar<jfor  functions  was,  however,  creatc^d  in 
1895  under  the  minister  of  pul)lic  instruction,  whose  oflice  and  duties 
were  enlar^d  to  this  extent.  This  department  includes  (he  la!x>r 
bureau  with  its  duties  as  detined  above,  and  in  addition  Jias  churj^e 
of  the  general  statistical  work  of  the  (loverninent  and  (lie  administra- 
tion of  the  factory  act,  the  early  closing  legislation,  the  shearers' 
accommodation  act,  and  other  industrial  measures. 

Its  personnel  iticludes  the  (lovernnient  statist JL-iun,  th(»  clerk  in 
charsre  of  labor  and  industrv,  the  labor  coniuiissioners.  and  a  corns  of 
clerks,  compilci's,  typewriters,  etc.  For  the  fiscal  year  1U()'2-V>  the 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  th**  oflice  of  the  (lovernmeut  statis- 
tician was  i'i^. 750  (S4T,44^<.:5^i);  that  for  the  support  of  the  oflice  in 
charjje  of  factory  ins[)cctioii  aiid  the  adniinistnition  of  lab:)r  laws, 
X3,fhi9  (Jl'M^O.is),  and  that  for  the  lalK»r  })urcau  of  employment, 
£8,373  (§40,74:7.20)— a  total  for  these  thive  services  of  £22,052 
($107,316.06). 
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The  work  of  the  Government  statistician  and  his  assistants  is  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  compilation  of  statistics,  and  while  certain  indus- 
trial statistics  are  annually  compiled  and  published  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  is  concerned  with  the  collection 
of  vital  and  other  statistics  having  no  special  bearing  on  labor  matters. 
The  clerk  in  charge  of  the  department  of  labor  and  industry  and  his 
assistants  confine  their  work  to  the  inspection  of  factories  and  tlie 
administration  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  colony,  while  the  labor  com- 
missioners are  concerned  wholly  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  labor  bureau  of  employment. 

A  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  colony  is  issued  periodically 
by  the  Government  statistician  and  an  annual  report  by  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  industr3\  As  has  been  seen,  the  service  in  New 
South  Wales  differs  materially  from  that  of  other  States  and  countries, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  many  substantial  reforms  in  the  way  of  needful 
labor  legislation  have  been  in  a  large  measure  due  to  its  work. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  department  of  labor  of  New  Zealand  was  not  established  by  a 
specific  statute,  but,  starting  in  1891  with  the  present  secretary  for 
labor,  Mr.  Edward  Tregear,  as  the  entire  personnel  of  the  oflice,  it 
has  grown  to  considerable  proportions.  Its  creation  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  results  of  an  industrial  depression  which  followed  the 
great  maritime  strike.  The  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed  laborers  and  of  relieving  their  needs  led  to  the 
establishment  of  State  cooperative  works.  In  this  work  the  labor 
department  acted  as  labor  agent,  and  to  this  function  the  diities  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  factory  act,  the  arbitration 
act,  etc.,  were  added  as  time  went  on. 

The  secretary  for  labor,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  service 
since  its  establishment,  is  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  also  the 
registrar  of  industrial  unions.  His  salary  is  £450  ($2,189.93)  per 
annum.  The  personnel  of  the  department  includes  in  all  14  employees 
of  various  grades  at  the  headquarters  at  Wellington,  and  14  inspectors 
and  clerks  located  at  various  points  in  the  colony.  In  addition,  160 
police  officers  act  as  inspectors  of  factories  and  agents  of  the  depart- 
ment, those  in  the  larger  towns  receiving  small  bonuses,  ranging  from 
£2  2d.  ($9.77)  to  £15  ($73)  per  annum  for  the  extra  service.  A  num- 
ber of  the  clerks  are  engaged  on  temporary  service  at  small  salaries. 
The  permanent  force,  however,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice for  years,  receive  salaries  fairly  commensurate  with  the  services 
and  duties  required  of  them.  A  chief  clerk  receives  £350  ($1,703.28) 
per  annum;  a  clerk,  £180  ($875.97);  a  stenographer,  £175  ($851.64); 
while  factory  inspectors  receive  from  £130  to  £215  ($632.65  to 
$1,046.30).    The  annual  appropriation  for  salaries  in  the  department 
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approximates  £3,135  ($15,256.48);  that  for  the  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment 18  £3,000  ($14,599.50);  while  the  expenses  of  the  administration 
of  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  of  members  of  the  court,  amount  to  £3,750  ($18,240.38). 
The  total  annual  appropriation  for  these  services  approximates  £0,885 
($48,105.35). 

The  department  of  labor  in  New  Zealand  is  not  specially  concerned 
with  the  collection  of  statistics,  its  principal  duties  being  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  colony.  The 
officers  of  the  department  act  as  labor  agents  for  the  unemployed,  as 
factory  inspectors,  and  inspectors  of  shops  and  offices;  they  also  main- 
tain a  registry  office  for  servants,  act  as  registrars  of  trade  unions, 
and  in  a  general  way  administer  the  labor  laws  of  the  colony. 

The  statistical  and  other  information  of  interest  to  labor  which  this 
office  secures  and  publishes  is  derived  mostly  from  the  applications 
for  registry  under  the  factory  act  and  from  the  personal  investigation 
of  the  factory  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  the  department.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  gather  general  statistics  which  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  census  department.  An  annual  report  is  printed, 
the  edition  being  G50,  and  since  March,  1893,  a  monthly  bulletin 
entitled  the  ^'Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labor.''  The  edition  of 
the  latter  is  1,125  copies  monthly.  It  is  claimed  that  almost  all  of  the 
so-called  ^'advanced  legislation  "of  New  Zealand  has  had  its  conception 
in  the  labor  department  and  its  reports.  A  very  complete  review  of 
these  laws  and  the  geneml  conditions  of  labor  in  this  colony  appears 
In  Bulletin  49  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

NORWAY. 

There  is  in  Norway  no  special  bureau  for  the  collection  of  statistics 
of  labor,  but  quite  recenth'  a  division  has  been  established  in  the 
central  statistical  bureau  ( A  ^  St*(fist!,'<hi  (;<L7^^/v//-J?//'m//)  charged  with 
this  dutv.  The  establishment  of  this  division  followed  a  resolution 
of  the  Storthing  (tlie  Parliament  of  Norway)  on  April  2,  liH)2,  in  which 
the  Government  was  re(iuested  to  consider  the  question  of  extended 
investigations  into  the  statistics  of  labor  with  special  reference  to  the 
conditions  as  regards  unemployment.  In  compliance  with  this  lequest 
the  central  statistical  bureau  was  charged  with  this  task  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  special  division  })eing  created  in  the  bureau  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  resolution  of  the  Storthing  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  an 
address  from  unemployed  laborers  in  Christiania,  pointing  out  some 
measures  it  was  suggested  should  be  taken.  Among  other  things  it 
was  suggested  that  the  (rovernment  be  asked  to  provide  means  by 
which  unemployed  laborers  could  be  informed  where  work  could  be 
secured.  A  motion  made  by  the  democratic  labor  organization  of 
Christiania  respecting  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  unemployed  of  the 
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city  ma}'  also  have  contributed  to  the  passa^  of  the  resolution  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  special  sernce  for  labor  in  this  country- 

The  division  of  labor  statistics  is  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  central  statistical  bureau,  who  has  two  assistants, 
appointed  by  the  director  of  the  bureau.  The  secretary  receives  for 
this  service  2,500  kroner  ($670)  per  annum,  in  addition  to  1,000  kroner 
($268)  paid  for  other  work  in  the  bureau,  while  the  two  assistants 
receive  a  salary  of  1,000  kroner  ($268)  each  per  annum.  These 
expenses,  together  with  an  appropriation  of  640  kix>ner  ($171<,52)forthe 
printing  of  a  monthly  bulletin,  300  kroner  ($80.40)  for  the  printing  of 
schedules  and  circular  blanks,  and  1,060  kroner  ($284.08)  for  otJber 
expenditures,  brings  the  total  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  division  up 
to  6,500  kroner  ($1,742).  The  work  of  the  division  began  April  1, 
1903,  and  its  principal  publication  will  be  a  monthl}^  bulletin. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  central  statistical  bureau  has  at  various 
times  collected  and  published  statistics  of  labor  in  connection  with  its 
other  work.  In  1892  three  volumes  relating  to  social  statistics  were 
issued,  while  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  published  quinquennial 
statistics  of  wages. 

ONTARIO. 

By  act  of  March  10,  1882,  provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of  a 
bureau  of  industries  in  Ontario,  under  the  department  of  agriculture. 
The  duties  of  this  bureau,  however,  were  confined  principally  to  the 
collection  and  publication  of  statistics  and  information  in  regard  to 
agriculture,  although  in  1884  and  several  j'ears  immediately  following 
efforts  were  made  to  include  in  its  work  the  collection  of  statistics 
relative  to  labor.  For  several  years  its  reports  contained  a  certain 
amount  of  data  of  this  character,  but  thereafter  its  work  in  this 
direction  was  discontinued.  Later  on,  in  1900,  however,  as  a  result  of 
tlio  activities  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  Province,  an  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  labor,  under  the 
department  of  public  works,  whose  sole  dut}'  should  be  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  statistics  of  labor.  The  organic  act  of  the  bureau 
provides  tliat  its  chief  officer — the  secretary,  together  with  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  bureau,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  dutj'  of  the  bureau,  as 
stated,  is  to  collect,  assort,  sjstematize,  and  publish  information  and 
statistics  relating  to  the  employment  of  labor,  the  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  tliroughout  the  Province,  cooperation,  strikes  or  other  labor 
difficulties,  trades  unions  and  labor  organizations,  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capitiil,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the  working  classes, 
together  with  such  information  relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial, 
and  sanitar^'^  condition  of  workingmen  and  to  the  industries  of  the 
Province  as  it  may  be  able  to  gather* 
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The  personnel  of  the  bureau  is  as  yet  very  small,  consisting  onl}'  of 
tlie  secretary  and  his  stenographer,  the  former  receiving  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,500  and  the  latter  $500.  The  entire  appropriation  for  its 
expenses  amounts  to  but  $3,000  por  annum. 

Tlie  investigations  made  b}'  the  bureau  during  the  three  years  of  its 
existence  have  included  statistics  of  wage-earners,  their  wages,  hours 
of  labor  and  general  conditions,  inquiries  into  the  growth  of  industries 
in  the  Province  and  the  opportunities  in  various  localities  for  their 
establishment,  statistics  of  manufactures,  show  ing  the  value  of  prod- 
uct and  wage  rates,  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  labor  organiza- 
tion.%  etc. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  jessed  e^irl}'  in 
1902,  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  is  given  power  also  to  act  as  concili- 
ator in  industrial  disputes  within  the  province.  Through  his  media- 
tion a  nmnber  of  difficultic?s  between  employers  and  employees  have 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  enforcement  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion laws  is  also  one  of  tlie  duties  of  this  office. 

Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  for  its  expenses,  the 
collection  of  statistics  by  tlie  bureau  has  been  carried  on  l)y  means  of 
cori"espondence  and  circular  blanks,  lx)th  of  which  methods  are  said  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  Out  of  the  siimll  appropriation  for  the  bureau 
regular  annual  reports  have  been  printed,  at  an  ex|>ense  of  S»4()0,  and 
editions  of  5,000  copies  each  have  been  distributed  regularlv. 

RUSSIA. 

It  has  been  learned  from  an  official  source  that  the  proposition  has 
recently  l>een  made  to  create  a  labor  bureau  under  the  Central  Statis- 
tical Committee  {Comite  (\nfral  Jc  Sindfitiquv)  in  Russia.  A  plan  of 
organization  for  this  bureau  is  said  to  be  under  consideration. 

SPAIN. 

Bv  a  royal  decree  of  Aui^u>t  JK  llK»o,  the  Institute  of  Social  Reform 
{Instituto  de  lirforuins  Socnz/rs)  was  estal)lished  in  Si)ain,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  The  institute  is  composed  of  three  sections: 
A  section  of  stiitistics,  a  section  of  publications,  and  a  section  of 
insjjection. 

The  institute  maintains  close  relation.^  with  tin*  ministries  of  a*iri- 
culturc  and  justice.  These  relations  aie  of  a  kind  which  <rive  it  a  very 
pronounced  character  of  indepcMidence.  and  at  the  sam(»  time  have  placed 
it  outside  of  all  spirit  of  party  politics.  In  addition,  the  council  of  the 
institute  has  ]>een  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  Repub- 
licans, and  is  Hlletl  with  well-known  men  from  all  pailies. 

The  special  subjects  which  are  committed  to  the  institute  for  inves- 
tigation are  determined  by  article  2  of  the  decree,  in  which  these  are 
arranged  in  four  main  groups,  as  follows: 
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1.  The  labor  population  and  its  movement  in  the  Kingdom,  emigra- 
tion and  immigration,  the  organization  and  social  aspects  of  labor  in 
the  various  industries,  the  conjugal  condition  of  workingmen,  floating 
and  temporary  labor,  immigrant  labor,  etc. 

2.  Workingmen's  earnings;  wages  of  adult  males,  of  women,  and  of 
children;  cost  of  living;  working  hours;  profit  sharing;  labor  con- 
tracts; disputes  of  employers  and  employees;  workingmen's  associa- 
tions for  coopemtive  production;  strikes;  the  economic  condition  of 
labor;  imposts  and  taxes  on  consumption  of  the  most  necessary  com- 
modities. 

3.  Religious,  moral,  intellectual,  physical  and  hygienic  conditions 
of  workingmen  and  their  families;  labor  accidents,  and  measures  for 
their  prevention;  medical  attendance  of  workingmen;  disability  in- 
curred during  labor;  invalidity,  etc. 

4.  Trade  unions;  cooperative  associations;  savings,  deposit,  and 
loan  banks;  associations  for  religious  ends,  for  mutual  relief,  and  for 
recreation  among  workingmen;  apprenticeship  courses  ana  special 
statistics;  welfare  enterprises,  public  and  private;  workingmen's  con- 
ventions; statistics  of  laoor  in  foreign  countries. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  service,  besides  the  central  office,  the  decree 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  special  offices  in  the  governments  of 
the  provinces.  Further,  in  places  where  practicable,  there  are  to  be 
appointed  special  agents  serving  without  pay,  their  positions  being 
honorary. 

Articles  4,  5,  6,  and  7  make  particular  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
service. 

Article  8  provides  that  companies,  firms,  and  associations  of  every 
kind,  as  also  individuals,  may  send  to  the  central  office  or  the  pro- 
vincial offices  information  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  service  of  labor 
statistics.  Such  information  may  be  printed  in  the  periodical  publi- 
cations which  the  bureau  is  required  to  issue. 

These  publications  are  to  be  a  monthly  bulletin,  and  an  annual 
report  containing  the  data  collected  during  the  year.  Workingmen 
may  obtain  these  publications  gratis,  but  subscription  to  the  bulletin 
is  obligator}^  for  the  towns,  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  and  subscrip- 
tions are  to  be  applied  to  cover  part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
service.  Particular  mention  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  special 
agents  is  to  be  made  in  the  annual  statistics  in  the  monthly  bulletin. 

SWEDEN. 

Previous  to  1803  various  commissions  appointed  to  make  reports  on 
topics  which  were  the  subject  of  discussion  for  proposed  legislation 
had  made  a  number  of  statistical  investigations  in  regard  to  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  laboring  classes  and  published  the  results  of  their 
labors,  but  no  regularly  constituted  bureau  of  labor  was  in  existence. 
In  1893  the  proposal  was  first  made  in  the  Parliament  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  an  investigation  relative  to  the  desira- 
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bility  of  such  action  was  made  by  the  central  buroau  of  stati.stics  and 
the  royal  lx)ard  of  trade  {IC  Komm<rr8l'oUeginm).  Finally,  in  1896,  it 
was  definitely  determined  to  organize  a  bureau  of  tliiy  eharacU>r  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  its  work  at  the  outset  was 
to  be  restricted  to  statistical  investigations  on  certain  subjects  only,  in 
order  to  indicate  to  Parliament  the  scope  of  work  most  desirable  in 
such  an  office.  For  this  purpose  an  appropriation  was  made  amount- 
ing to  10,000  crowns  ($2,080)  per  j^ear  for  each  of  the  years  1897  to 
1902,  a  total  of  60,000  crowns  (§16,080).  A  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  bureau,  such  as  ofiico  rent,  printing,  postage,  etc.,  was  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  board  of  trade. 

The  investigations  undertaken  and  completed  during  tlie  six  \^ears 
following  the  creation  of  the  bureau  were  in  relation  to  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  baking  industry,  in  the  tobacco  industry,  in  the  larger 
mechanical  workshops,  and  in  certain  special  factories  and  workshops. 
As  a  result  of  this  series  of  investigations  and  the  tentative  work  of 
the  bureau  it  became  evident  that  a  permanent  organization  was  essen- 
tial in  order  to  provide  a  skilled  oflice  force  and  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  organizations  of  emplo\^ers  and  employees.  The  bureau  {Afdd- 
nlng  fi/r  ArhtHstatistH')  was  accordingly  organized  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  April,  1902,  the  personnel  consisting  of  a  chief  actuary 
in  charge,  appointed  by  the  King,  at  an  annual  salary  of  5,000 
crowns  ($1,340);  two  clerks,  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  1,500  crowns  each  ($402);  three  female  assistants, 
appointed  by  the  chief  actuar}^,  at  an  annual  salary  of  1,000  crowns 
each  (§268),  and  a  corps  of  25  agents  for  the  collection  of  information 
and  statistics,  located  in  various  localities,  r(»ceiving  as  compensation 
from  200  to  000  crowns  ($53.00  to  ^IGO.SO)  aniuially.  The  totiil  appro- 
priation for  salaiies  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about  20,000 
crowns  ($5,300),  tlie  general  ofiice  expenses  and  those  for  stationery, 
postage,  printing,  etc..  being  defrayed  out  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
board  of  trade. 

Upon  the  permanent  organization  of  the  oflice  it  was  determined 
that  the  work  of  the  l>ureau  should  consist  first,  of  the  regular  collec- 
tion and  publication  from  year  to  year  of  general  statistical  data  on 
certain  labor  topics,  and  second,  of  special  investigations  in  regard  to 
specified  subjects.  It-  was  proposed  to  publish  a  i)<)rtion  of  the  mate- 
rial periodically  in  a  bulletin  and  a  portion  in  a  series  of  anmial  and 
special  reports.  The  periodical  bulletin  {Sociahi  JltddthDtdcn)^  which 
appears  quarterly,  contains  a  review  of  the  social  legislation  of  Sweden 
and  of  foreign  countries,  digests  of  social  and  statistical  publications, 
reports  on  the  stiite  of  the  labor  market,  etc.  A  yearly  report  is  made 
on  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  also  a  yearly  special  report — the  one  for 
the  present  year  being  devoted  to  the  results  of  an  investigation  into 
working  hours,  wages,  sanitary  conditions,  etc.,  in  certain  industries 
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The  election  of  new  members  of  the  committee  to  replace  those  who 
have  died  or  resigned  will  take  place  upon  the  nomination  of  the  mem- 
bers belonging,  respcctiv^ely,  to  the  States  having  a  right  to  the  repre- 
sentation. 

The  vote  is  by  secret  ballot,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  the 
notice  of  which  will  contain  an  indication  of  She  candidates  presented. 
The  members  who  do  not  attend  this  meeting  may  send  their  votes  to 
the  president  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

Art.  9.  The  committee  is  competent  to  pass  any  resolutions  need- 
ful for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  association.  It  shall 
meet  in  a  general  assembly  at  least  once  every  two  years.  It  may  be 
convoked  by  the  bureau,  whenever  the  latter  judges  it  necessary  or 
when  at  least  fifteen  members  of  the  committee  request  it. 

The  choice  of  the  meeting  place  will  be  made  bv  the  consultation  in 
writing  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  by  the  secretarj^ -general, 
within  a  time  fixed  by  the  bureau. 

Art.  10.  The  committee  elects  from  among  its  members  a  bureau 
composed  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretar^^-general. 
The  committee  also  appoints  the  treasurer  of  the  a.fsociation. 

Art.  11.  The  mission  of  the  bureau  is  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  resolutions  of  the  committee.  It  manages  the 
funds  of  the  association.  It  makes  each  j^ear  a  report  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  administration  of  its  aflfairs.  It  appomts  the  clerks  and 
other  persons  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  association.  It  places 
itself  in  communication,  in  all  industrial  States,  with  specialists  and 
other  competent  persons  disposed  to  furnish  information  regarding 
the  labor  laws  and  their  application.  These  persons  receive  the  title 
of  correspondents  of  the  association. 

Art.  12.  The  secretary-general  has  charge  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  association,  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  bureau,  as  well  as  of  the 
publications  and  of  the  information  service. 

Art.  13.  The  treasurer  receives  the  dues  and  has  char|ye  of  the 
funds.     He  makes  no  payments  without  the  visa  of  the  president. 

Art.  14.  A  national  section  of  the  association  may  be  formed  in  a 
country,  on  condition  that  it  has  at  least  50  members  and  pays  into 
the  treasury  of  the  association  an  annual  contribution  of  at  least  1,000 
francs  [$193].  The  statutes  of  such  a  section  must  be  approved  by 
the  committee. 

Such  a  section  has  the  right  to  provide  for  the  vacancies  which  occur 
on  the  committee  from  among  the  representatives  of  its  country. 

The  members  of  a  national  section  have  the  same  rights  as  those  of 
the  association,  with  the  reservation  that  the  publications  to  be  fur- 
nished them  by  the  association,  as  well  as  the  representation  on  the 
committee,  will  be  proportionate  to  its  annual  contributions. 

Art.  15.  The  present  statutes  can  not  be  revised,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  except  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  then  onh^  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  present,  and  when  the  proposi- 
tion of  revision  has  been  inserted  in  the  notice  of  meeting. 

The  purposes  of  the  association  are  stated  in  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  article  2  of  the  statutes.  The  primary  object  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  which  is  provided  for  is  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  the  laws  of  the  various  countries  relative  to  the  protection 
of  labor,  but  so  far  the  expense  of  publication  of  a  volume  contain- 
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ing  all  existing  laws  has  proved  to  be  too  great  for  the  resources  of  the 
office.  As  will  be  seen,  however,  provision  is  made  in  the  statutes 
(article  2,  sections  3  and  4)  for  still  further  duties  for  the  association. 
These  consist  of  efforts  to  facilitate  the  study  of  labor  legislation  in 
various  countries;  to  furnish  members  of  the  association  with  infor- 
mation as  to  existing  laws  in  various  countries  and  their  application; 
to  further  the  study  of  the  method  of  uniformizing  the  various  pro- 
tective laws,  and  finalh'  to  establish,  along  uniform  lines,  international 
statistics  of  labor.  Another  duty  is  to  suggest  and  aid  in  convok- 
ing international  congresses  for  the  discussion  of  protective  labor 
legislation. 

The  association  itself  is  composed  of  all  persons  and  societies  who 
adhere  to  the  objects  of  the  association  and  pay  the  annual  dues  of 
10  francs  ($1.93),  and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  lielonging  to  the  various  countries  which  have  been 
admitted  to  representation,  as  provided  in  article  7  of  the  statutes. 
The  bureau  of  labor  or  office  of  labor,  whose  officers  are  elected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  association,  performs  its  executive  func- 
tions. This  office  is  located  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  consists  of  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  general  secretary. 

The  office  work  is  performed  b}-  a  director,  who  is  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  and  is  appointed  b}^  the  international  com- 
mittee; an  assistant  secretiiry,  a  clerk,  and  a  translator,  each  appointed 
b^'  the  bureau;  and  occasional  help  emploj^ed  by  the  director. 

In  an  account  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  by  Prof.  Stephau  Bauer,  the  director  as  well  as  the 
general  secretary  of  the  association,  it  is  shown  that  the  organization 
of  the  association  dates  from  the  Paris  congress  of  1900,  which  "  laid 
the  formal  foundation  stone''  for  its  establishment  by  formulating 
and  adopting  the  statutcvs  which  have  been  given.  A  president  was 
chosen,  and  Basel  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  labor  office.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  a  report  by  Professor  Bauer: 

The  next  thing  to  l)c  done  was  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
various  State  governments  in  order  to  effect  a  I'egular  remittance  of 
their  laws  and  documents,  to  persuade  the  industrial  associations  and 
trade  unions  to  intrust  the  office  with  the  cornnumication  of  their 
wishes  as  to  legislation,  to  make  provisions  for  a  working  staff*,  to 
enter  into  relations  and  arrange*  terms  with  publishers,  and,  finally,  to 
find  a  financial  )>asis  for  regular  organized  work. 

First  of  all,  provision  was  made  for  the  rapid  circulation  of  labor 
laws.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Swiss  department  of  industry, 
the  Stat<»  governments  wvvo  requested  to  forward  their  laws  direct  to 
the  International  Labor  Oflico,  and  thus  the  grades  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course, which  had  hitherto  to  he  observed,  were  done  away  with. 

For  the  purpose  of  official  intercourse  almost  every  State  has  rec- 
ommended its  labor  department  or  the  industrial  department  of  its 
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ministry  of  commerce  to  communicate  direct  with  the  International 
Labor  Office. 

As  tlie  sections  of  the  International  Association  contribute  at  least 
1,000  francs  ($193)  each  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  labor  office, 
the  expenses  of  a  larger  staff,  printing  expenses,  etc.,  would,  on  an 
exclusive  private  basis,  have  been  unatteinable.  Therefore  the  asso- 
ciation took  steps,  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1901,  for  obtaining  State 
contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  the  office.  Switzerland,  as  the 
seat  of  the  office,  now  secures  to  them  10,000  francs  ($1,930);  France, 
a  subscription  of  5,000  francs  ($965)  to  the  subsidy  on  the  publications; 
the  Netherlands,  4,000  florins  ($1,608)  to  the  same  fund.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  $200.  After  the  Basel 
meeting  the  German  Reichskanzler  fixed  a  subscription  of  3,000 
marks  ($714),  which  was  by  a  vote  of  Parliament  increased  to  6,000 
marks  ($1,428)  in  1902.  Austria  followed  with  3,000  kronen  ($609); 
Italy  with  1,000  lires  ($193).  The  Belgian  Government  provides  the 
association  with  600  copies  of  its  Anmvaire  de  l<i  Legislation  da  Travail 
for  distribution  free  of  charge. 

According  to  a  statement  furnished  by  Professor  Bauer,  the  actual 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  International  Labor  Office  during 
1903  were  as  follows: 

Receipts:  State  subsidies,  $6,160;  section  contributions,  $2,024; 
contributions  from  members,  direct,  $24;  miscellaneous,  $150;  total, 

Expenditures:  Salaries,  $3,000;  translation  (done  outside),  $1,210; 
traveling  expenses,  $174;  bureau  expenses,  stamps,  library,  etc.,  $865; 
cost  of  printing  the  publications,  $3,000;  miscellaneous,  $60;  totul, 
$8,309.  The  amount  expended  for  salaries  in  1903  was  distributed  as 
follows:  Director,  $1,200;  assistant  secretary,  $600;  clerk,  $480; 
translator,  $480;  occasional  help,  $240. 

The  information  and  statistics  are  secured  by  the  bureau  through 
correspondence  and  circular  blanks.  These  are  directed  to  factory 
inspectors,  economists,  etc.  The  director  believes  that  correspondence 
and  circular  blanks  should  be  used  to  get  information  onlv  from  per- 
sons who  (1)  are  free  from  personal  interest  in  the  influence  of  the 
reply,  (2)  have  sufficient  economic  training,  (3)  can  verify  their  state- 
ments from  daily  experience  or  from  accounts. 

In  reference  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  which 
is  its  chief  publication.  Professor  Bauer  speaks  as  follows: 

The  information  which  labor  departments  publish  in  theii*  differ- 
ent pul)lications  chiefl}'  concerning  the  conditions  and  rights  of  labor 
in  their  respective  countries  is  concentrated  in  the  Bmletin  of  the 
International  Labor  Office.  The  bulletin  is  not  intended  to  meet  the 
demands  of  local  social  political  interests.  It  aims  before  all  at  coni- 
plot(*ness  in  its  records  of  social  legislation.  In  the  introduction  this 
progress  is  historically  analvzed,  mostly  on  the  basis  of  reports  and 
mrliamentary  bills,  proposals,  etc.  This  analysis  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  criticism  of  social  legislation.  Being  purely  a  source  of  informa- 
tion, the  bulletin  can  not  replace  the  perusal  of  critical  journals,  such 
as  the  *'Archiv"  for  Social  Legislation,  the  **Soziaie  Pi-axis,"  or  the 
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Bulletin  of  the  Labor  Department.  Then,  again,  these  publications 
are  not  pledged  to  completeness  or  to  literal  translation  of  the  laws  of 
all  industriaT communities. 

The  Bulletin  contains  the  texts  or  the  contents  of  recent  labor  laws, 
parliamentary  work  leading  toward  such  laws,  resolutions  of  congresses 
concerning  them,  and  a  bibliography  of  social  reform. 

It  13  much  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  financial  motives,  no  Eng- 
lish edition  of  the  bulletin  could  be  arranged.  If  once  an  American 
and  a  i5ritish  section  of  the  International  Association  were  established, 
the  issue  of  an  English  edition,  as  demanded  in  the  statutes,  would 
afford  no  difficulties. 

The  sifting  of  law  text^,  the  revision  of  about  3(X)  industrial  union 
reviews — of  the  protocols  of  perliamentarv  debates — and  of  about 
1,000  newspaper  cuttings  monthly,  in  addition  to  a  correspondence 
new  swollen  to  about  3,500  letters  3'early,  which  all  keeps  the  office 
staff,  their  correspondents  and  translators,  fully  employed,  is  increased 
by  the  preparation  of  information  and  the  issue  of  reports  for  delegate 
conferences. 

It  is  stated  that  the  preparation  of  reports  on  particular  topics  for 
vai-ious  conferences  and  congresses  form,  i>erhaps,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  labor  office. 

Following  are  the  publications  of  the  International  Labor  Office: 

Bulletin  of  the  International  Lalwr  Office.  {BulU'thi  dt^  rOiVre  luternatiimal  du 
TrarttU,)     Publisheil  at  irrejrular  intervals  since  the  lx*<finninjj  of  the  year  1902. 

The  Night  Work  of  Women  in  Industry.  KeI>ort^^  on  the  importance  of  its  legal 
regulation.  {Le  Trnrail  dc  Xutt  des  Femmri^  da  us  V  InduMrif.  Rapports  sur  son  hnport- 
an^e  ii  sa  r!'glemenUit\on  Ufj(de,)     426  i)age8.      1903. 

Dangerous  Iiidustyie.'J.  Report.s  on  the  dangers  and  the  means  of  their  prevention, 
particularly  in  match  factorien  and  factories  which  make  or  use  lead  colors.  {Les 
loduMrioi  Insalnbres.  JitipportK  i^nr  ienra  d<tn'jrrs  ct  les  ina'frtis  de  It's  prciruir,  particn- 
litreiUt'ut  daiis  Vindnstrif  dot  nflunutiis  d  crlh'.'i  tjai  j'fdiritjtwnt  ou  cniploinit  dt's  coulcuDf 
dt'  phnnh. )     503  i>age8.     1 903. 

Quoting  again  from  Professor  Biiuer: 

The  investigations  into  tlio  question  of  night  work  for  women,  as 
well  as  that  of  daniiferous  industries,  were  started  both  bv  the  sections 
which  sent  in  independent  n^ports  on  the  subject  and  bv  the  l5il)()r 
office,  whicli  lilbnl  up  the  gaj)s  resulting  from  the  organization  of  tbe 
association  in  countries  where  tiiere  are  no  sections,  by  means  of  its 
correspondents  and  experts— e.  g.,  in  Tnited  States  by  Professor 
Adna  F.  Weber:  (ireat  Britain,   by  Miss  A.   M.  Anch'rson,  11.   M., 

IM'incipal  lady  insj)eetor,  and  Mr.  (loorgc*  Wood.  The  International 
jabor  Office  liad  not  only  to  collect  and  submit  these  re])orts  to  the 
committee,  l)ut  to  lav  bc^fore  them  a  sununarv  touching  the  state  of 
the  laws  which.  to<jfeth(M"  v.ith  the  rei)orts  which  foiin,  as  it  were,  a 
living  connnentary  on  sucli  laws,  could  ))e  looked  upon  as  forming  the 
basis  of  the  conunitlee  conference. 

The  International  Labor  Ollice  publi.shed  in  n>u3,  bimonthly,  r»,0oo 
copii^s  of  the  bulletin,  of  which  2,000  wtM'e  in  tlie  (ierman  language 
and  1,000  in  the  French  language;  2,2'jr)  copies  of  the  annual  report, 
of  which  1,3(X)  were  in  the  German  language  and  J»25  in  the  French 
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language.  The  cost  of  printing  the  German  bulletins  was  $1,100  and 
the  French  bulletins  $800;  the  German  annual  reports  $150  and  the 
French  annual  reports  $130.  The  expenditures  for  the  reports  on 
night  work  of  women  and  on  dangerous  industries  aggregated  $1,000. 
In  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  Professor 
Bauer  remarks  as  follows: 

Being  of  a  purely  scientific  character,  the  International  Office, 
although  established  by  a  private  association,  has  in  two  years  of 
unpartisan  work  been  able  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  European  and  of 
the  United  States  Governments.  The  most  eminent  representatives 
of  factory  inspection  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Switzer- 
land have  contributed  to  the  office's  reports.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  interest  which  international  economic  questions  have  lately 
evolved  in  Great  Britain  may  extend  to  the  field  of  labor  legislation. 

The  future  work  of  the  International  Labor  Office  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  international  committee.  The  questions  of  industrial 
poisons  (other  than  phosphorus,  lead,  and  lead  colors),  of  the  work  of 
children  and  minors,  of  home  work,  and  of  social  insurance  of  for- 
eigners are  under  consideration.  As  soon  as  a  certain  uniformity  in 
social  statistics  shall  have  been  obtained,  the  publication  of  an  inter- 
national labor  annual  will  be  possible. 


YkLTTE  AM)  IHFLUENCE  OF  LABOK  STATISTICS.  («) 

BY   CARROLL   D.    WRIGHT. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States,  besides  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor,  thirty-two  State  bureaus  or  departments  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  statistics  of  labor  by  means  of  original  investigations. 
Besides  these,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureaus  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  the  departments  and  boards  of  agriculture 
of  the  various  States,  and  various  other  offices  may  be  considered  as 
publishing  labor  statistics  in  some  degree.  But  I  speak  here  of  the 
value  and  influence  of  those  offices  tirst  mentioned — those  devoted 
specifically  and  technically  to  the  investigation  of  social  and  industrial 
conditions  and  to  the  publication  of  distinctive  labor  statistics.  These 
offices  had  their  foundation  in  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts 
bureau  in  1869.  Gradually  other  States  created  bureaus  of  statistics 
of  labor,  and  in  1884  the  United  States  Government  added  its  own 
office  to  those  already  in  existence.  All  the  offices,  together,  have 
published  nearly  500  octavo  volumes,  covering  a  great  variety  of 
topics  and  the  results  of  investigations  relative  to  almost  every 
condition  and  environment  of  the  workingman. 

The  character  and  quality  of  thfe  work  of  the  dilBferent  offices  varies 
in  some  degree,  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  short  tenure  of 
the  heads  of  the  diiferent  bureaus.  Where  the  governor  of  a  State 
has  allowed  himself  to  ignore  politics  and  insisted  upon  scientific  work, 
the  bureaus  have  achieved  the  greatest  success;  but  as  a  rule  a  governor 
feels  that  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  stiitistics  of  labor 
of  his  State  must  be  filled  by  somebody  from  his  party,  without  refer- 
ence U)  the  skill,  the  experience,  or  the  integrity  of  the  incumbent 
under  the  previous  administration.  Yet  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  the  result 
of  pretty  careful  study  of  the  reports  of  all  the  officials  who  hav^e 
done  duty  in  this  country  during  more  than  thirty  years,  that  no 
matter  for  what  reason  they  were  appointed,  no  matter  how  inex- 
perienced in  the  work  of  investigation  and  of  compilation  and  presen- 
tation of  statistical  matter,  no  matter  from  what  part}'  they  came, 
and  whether  in  sympathy  with  capital  or  with  labor,  and  even  if  hold- 
ing fairly  radical  socialistic  views — the  men  have,  almost  without 
exception,  at  once  comprehended  the  sacredness  of  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  have  served  the  public  faithfully  and  honestly,  being  content 

a  Revised   from   an  article   in  the  KiKjinecrhig  Magazine  of  November,  1893,  and 

printed  with  tlie  consent  of  the  publiahers. 
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ductive  establishments.  These  inspectors  enforce  the  laws  concerning 
the  hours  of  labor,  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  the  guard- 
ing of  machinery  so  that  the  operatives  may  be  more  free  from  acci- 
dents, and  in  all  ways  undertake  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  of  the 
character  specified.  Through  these  efforts  (and  they  were  largely 
induced  by  the  reports  of  labor  statistics)  child  labor  has  decreased, 
accidents  have  been  reduced  in  number  and  severity,  the  hours  of 
labor  have  been  shortened  and  recognized,  and  so  all  along  that  line 
of  facts  the  influence  of  the  reports  of  the  bureaus  has  been  enormous; 
the  value  of  their  statistics  can  not  be  expressed  by  figures. 

The  first  ten-hour  law  in  this  country  was  passed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  in  1874.  The  statistics  published  by  the  bureau  of 
that  State  helped  the  passage  of  the  law  in  a  marked  degree,  and  saved 
its  repeal  in  later  years.  The  manufacturers,  finding  that  they  were 
brought  under  the  ten-hour  law  so  far  as  minors  and  women  were 
concerned,  felt  that  the  manufacturers  in  surrounding  States  ought 
to  be  brought  under  like  laws  or  the  law  of  Massachusetts  should  be 
repealed,  for  they  claimed,  as  was  claimed  in  England  years  ago,  that 
in  working  under  a  ten-hour  law  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts 
were  placed  at  a  decided  disadv^autage  relative  to  the  manufacturers 
in  the  surrounding  States.  The  legislature  therefore  directed  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  that  State  and  in  the  other  New  England  States.  The  result 
of  the  investigation  showed  that  under  a  ten-hour  system  the  Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers  paid  more  wages  than  those  in  the  other 
States,  where  eleven  and  twelve  hours  were  the  rule;  that  they  pro- 
duced more  goods  on  any  basis  that  could  be  named,  whether  per 
individual  or  per  machine;  in  short,  that  in  every  respect  the  Massa- 
chusetts operatives  were  under  better  conditions  than  those  of  the 
surrounding  States.  There  has  been  no  attempt  since  that  report  was 
published  to  repeal  the  ten-hour  law  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  States  have  followed  suit,  until  now  that  system  prevails 
generally  in  the  United  States. 

The  bureaus  have  been  very  influential  in  securing  a  modification  of 
the  old  common-law  rule  relating  to  the  liability^  of  employers  for 
accidents  occurring  to  their  employees.  Under  this  rule  a  workman 
can  not  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  through  the  carelessness 
or  negligence  of  a  coemployee,  although  a  stranger  might  recover 
damages  for  an  injury  following  the  same  carelessness  or  negligence; 
as,  for  instance,  under  the  old  common-law  rule,  a  brakeraan  on  a  train 
running  p(»rhaps  500  miles  could  secure  no  damages  from  a  railroad 
corporation  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  through  the  carelessness 
or  negligence  of  a  switchman  along  any  part  of  the  line,  although  the 
brakeman  knew  nothing  of  the  switchman,  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
skill  or  capacity  when  he  engaged  with  the  company,  and  in  no  sense 
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of  the  word,  so  far  as  reason  is  concerned,  could  be  considered  the 
coemployee  of  the  switchman;  yet,  although  that  common-law  rule 
grew  up  before  great  industrial  enterprises  were  established,  judges 
had  adhered  to  it  and  had  ruled  that  in  such  a  case  as  that  just  men- 
tioned the  switchman  and  the  brakeman  were  coemployees,  and  there- 
fore the  employer  could  not  be  held  liable.  The  agitation  for  a 
legislative  change  in  this  common-law  rule  in  England  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law  in  1880  changing  or  modifying  the  rule,  and  in 
this  countr}^  the  matter  being  taken  up  by  bureaus  of  statistics  of 
labor,  seveml  legislatures  have  been  convinced  of  the  justice  of  a 
change,  and  have  therefore  made  it;  the  dire  results  which  were  pre- 
dicted as  sure  to  follow  the  change  of  the  rule  have  not  followed. 
In  this  direction  the  bureaus  have  done  a  great  service,  not  only 
to  the  emplo3'ees  of  railroads  and  corpomtions  engaged  in  produc- 
tive industry- ,  but  in  securing  the  public  against  the  employment  of 
incompetent  men. 

Another  very  emphatic  influence  which  the  bureaus  have  exercised 
is  in  the  abolishment  or  modification  of  what  is  known  as  the  ''truck- 
store  "  system,  or,  as  it  is  more  popularly  known  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  *'pluck-me"  method  of  store  trading.  This  system  con- 
sists in  the  establishment  of  a  store  by  the  proprietors  of  a  works  for 
the  supply  of  its  employees.  Formerl}^  in  many  instances,  the  prices 
charged  at  tliese  stores  were  much  higher  than  those  charged  at  other 
places,  and  so  the  employee  of  a  concern  having  a  truck  store  was 
almost  compelled,  and  in  many  instances  actually  compelled,  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life  for  his  family  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
whereb}'  the  employer  made  a  second  protit  on  the  labor  of  the  em- 
ployee. In  very  many  instances  the  workmen  of  such  an  establish- 
ment never  saw  any  money  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  The  pay 
for  the  goods  purchased  in  the  store  was  secured  by  the  pay  rolls,  and 
the  debts  and  credits  left  no  margin  on  pay  day.  Early  in  the  exist-' 
ence  of  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  this  system  was  attacked  through 
the  statistical  method,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  verv  manv  States 
laws  have  been  passed  making  it  a  criminal  offense,  in  some  cases,  to 
carry  on  such  a  system,  and  in  other  cases  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
proper  officers  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  regulated.  The  evils  of  the 
truck-store  system  have  not  vet  been  entirely  eradicated  in  this  conn- 
try,  but  the  change  htis  been  great,  and  the  value  to  the  wage  receiyer 
of  the  greatest  iin  porta  nee. 

In  this  connection  I  might  mention  the  influence  which  the  bureaus 
have  had  in  securing  more  frequent  payments  for  the  workingman. 
Formerly  the  payments  were  monthly.  Under  this  system  the  credit 
system  grew  also,  because  without  ready  money  the  wage  receiyer 
nuist  secure  credit  of  his  grocer,  and  the  grocer,  under  such  circum- 
stances, looks  out  that  the  charges  are  suflicient  to  cover  the  delay  in 
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of  statistics  of  labor  undertook  to  investigate  this  subject,  through  the 
offices  of  the  registers  of  deeds,  the  boards  of  assessors,  etc.,  and  in 
these  two  States  the  mortgage  indebtedness,  as  established  and  esti- 
mated b}'  the  commissioners  of  labor,  was,  for  Ohio,  $330,999,205,  and 
for  Michigan,  $120,229,553,  instead  of  the  amounts  popularly  claimed. 
Under  the  Federal  census  of  1890  an  investigation  was  made  relative 
to  mortgage  indebtedness,  and  the  facts  established  with  remarkable 
accuracy  for  the  other  States  just  named.  By  the  investigation  of  the 
census  it  was  shown  that  in  Indiana  the  mortgage  indebtedness  was 
$1I0,730,W3;  in  Illinois,  $384,299,150;  in  Wisconsin,  $121,838,168; 
and  in  Iowa,  $199,774,171.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  sums 
accepted  in  a  popular  way  for  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  States 
named  were  in  some  instances  exactly  the  valuation  of  all  the  property 
of  the  State.  The  extravagant  figures  quoted  were  used  all  over  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  wherever  capitalists  were  seeking  investments 
in  this  country.  The  figures  did  immense  harm;  the  wrong  can  not 
l>e  calculated;  but  as  time  goes  on  the  statistics  emanating  from  bureaus 
of  statistics  of  lalior  and  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are  removing 
the  apprehension  which  grew  out  of  the  original  statements. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  for  which  mortgages  are  placed  upon 
farms  in  the  western  country,  it  has  been  claimed  in  recent  years  that 
the  great  mortgage  indebtedness  of  Western  States  is  due  largely  to 
disaster  or  adversitv.  The  commissioner  of  labor  of  Nebraska  under- 
took  to  satisfy  himself,  by  positive  investigation,  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsit}'  of  such  claims,  and  he  took  as  the  territory  for  his  investigation 
the  county  of  Sarpy,  covering  the  period  from  December  31,  1879,  to 
January  1,  1890.  Sarpy  is  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  Nebraska,  and 
it  therefore  offered  the  best  opportunities  for  investigation  in  that 
St'ite.  The  result,  as  to  the  causes  for  the  creation  of  the  mortgage 
indc'btedness  of  the  county,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement, 
taken  from  Commis^jioner  Jenkins's  report  for  1889-90: 

Per  cent. 

Pnn*ha.«e  rnonev 5S.  IX) 

IVrmanent  iinprovenientH 3. 00 

riirclia>e  ni  8t'x'k 4. 00 

To  !iie<»t  jHTWinal  oMijratioiiH 50 

To  invent  in  real  estate 7. 00 

To  invest  in  mercantile  biwiness LH).  (K) 

Si<kn<*>r< 25 

Cnkiioun  ranges 7.  25 

Allowinj^  that  all  the  mortgages  from  sickness  and  from  unknown 
cauM^s  \ven»  the  result  of  misfortune  or  of  adversity'  of  some  kind, 
the  forejroing  t:iblo  shows  that  92i  p<^r  cent  were  for  legitimate  causes, 
and  such  causes  as  indicated  prosperity  rather  than  adversity. 

The  iiivestigation  under  the  Eleventh  Uniteil  States  Census  compre- 
hends the  obj(»ct  of  indebtedness  for  102  selected  counties  in  several 
States,  the  results  being  obtained  by  personal  inquiry  through  the 
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experts  of  the  Office.  That  investigation  is  a  clear  and  emphatic 
corroboration  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  Commissioner  Jenkins  of 
2*febraska.  It  shows  that  to  legitimate  objects,  indicating  clearly  pros- 
perity and  advancement,  94.37  per  cent  of  all  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness of  the  102  counties  considered  must  be  attributed. 

The  convict  labor  question  is  one  that  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  it  was  not  until 
various  State  bureaus  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  col- 
lected exhaustive  statistics  relative  to  productive  employments  in 
penitentiaries  and  other  penal  institutions  and  showed  the  effect  of 
different  systems  of  employing  convicts  that  the  discussion  took  intelli- 
gent shape.  There  has  been  much  reform  along  the  lines  of  convict 
labor.  Many  States  have  made  experiments  which  have  been  aban- 
doned, while  others  have  established  new  systems  which  arc  progress- 
ing favorably.  In  the  whole  work  the  contributions  of  the  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

The  advancement  of  technical  science,  too,  has  been  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  the  exhaustive  publications  of  different  departments  and  bureaus 
of  statistics  of  labor  relative  to  industrial  education.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  different  States  of  the  Union  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them, 
through  their  legislatures,  to  stud}'  all  the  phases  of  industrial  training, 
consisting  of  manual  training,  trade  school  instruction,  and  the  higher 
technological  or  university  work  which  is  done  in  our  institutes  of 
technology.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  aided  the  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  of  such  matters,  and  its  work  has  been 
grandly  supplemented  by  the  State  bureaus  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor.  It  is  now  possible  to  discuss  the  question  of  indus- 
trial education  in  all  its  phases  not  only  intelligently  but  on  the  basis 
of  pi-aotical  experience  in  this  and  other  countries. 

These  few  instances  show  the  enormous  value  of  statistics  in  remov- 
ing apprehension  and  in  correcting  erroneous  views.  The  money 
value  of  such  information  is  not  easy  to  calculate. 

In  Septeml>er,  1883,  the  heads  of  the  few  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor 
then  existing  mot  at  ('olunihus,  Ohio,  and  organized  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 
Since  then  these  officials  liave  mot  annually  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing statistical  methods  and  the  host  way  of  collecting  information  and 
of  tabulating,  analyzing,  and  presenting  it.  It  was  one  of  the  early 
dreams  of  the  founders  of  this  convention  that  some  uniform  contem- 
poraneous work  could  be  undertaken  by  all  the  bureaus  in  coopera- 
tion, but  this  dream  was  fraught  with  many  dilficulties.  States  did 
not  organize  their  bureaus  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  subjects 
which  had  been  covered  b}-  those  organized  at  earl}'  dates  fonnod  the 
subjects  of  investigation  of  those  which  had  been  established  at  later 
dates,  and  hence  there  was  a  conflict;  for  the  earlier  bureaus  did  not 
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wkh  to  cover  a^ain  what  was  new  and  important  to  the  more  recently 
established  ones.  Another  diflSlculty  arose  in  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
tries and  conditions  of  one  State  were  not  common  to  all  States  liaving 
bureaus  of  statL^tics  of  labor.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  origi- 
nal idea  has  not  been  and  can  not  be  carried  out,  the  convention  has 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  different  States.  At  each 
annual  meeting  each  commissioner  of  labor  reports  the  investigations 
he  has  in  hand,  the  methods  he  has  adopted  for  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion desired,  and  all  the  difficulties  and  complications  attending  his 
work.  These  matters  are  then  discussed  and  the  experience  of  older 
commissioners  brought  out  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  more 
recently  come  into  the  work  of  gathering  statistics  of  labor.  Thus 
great  advantage  is  given  to  even  the  older  commissioners  to  gain  fresh 
inspiration  from  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  those  who  are  new  to 
the  work.  The  convention  also  helps  to  call  public  attention  not  only 
to  the  value  but  to  the  methods  of  the  work  being  conducted. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said  relative  to  the  value  and  influ- 
ence of  the  statistics  of  labor,  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the\" 
could  be  made  of  far  greater  value;  but  that  greater  value  can  be 
secured  onl}'  through  the  direct  action  of  the  legislative  bodies  behind 
the  bureaus.  They  are  very  poorl}'^  equipped.  They  need  more  men 
and  more  money.  They  need  experience,  which  can  come  only 
through  the  influence  of  the  executives  of  the  States.  With  a  longer 
tenure  of  office  and  an  increase  in  the  equipment  and  means  of  the 
bureaus,  their  future  usefulness  can  be  made  to  far  excel  that  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present.  The  lines  of  work  which  they  can  undertake 
are  lumierous  and  inexhaustible.  Knowledge  of  production  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  adjustment  of  many  of  the  difficult  questions 
we  are  facing  to-day,  and  any  contribution,  through  statistical  inves- 
tigation or  otherwise,  that  will  enable  both  the  capitalist  and  his 
employee  to  more  clearly  understand  the  real  conditions  of  production 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  elements  of  the  communit3\  The  bureaus 
must  be  kept  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  free  from  partisanship. 
The  statistician  is  not  a  statistician  when  he  is  an  advocate,  no  matter 
how  skillful  he  may  be  ir^^the  manipulation  of  figures.  He  must  be 
impartial,  be  must  make  his  investigations  without  any  reference  to 
theori(\s  to  be  proved  or  disproved,  and  give  to  the  world  the  actual 
results  of  his  inquiries.  This  country  lacks  trained  statisticians. 
We  have  no  means  for  training  them  except  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  statistical  offices  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  These 
offices,  therefore,  become  a  school  for  the  future,  and  the  statisticians 
of  this  country  that  are  to  l>e  of  great  service  to  the  governments 
must  acquire  their  knowledge  through  the  statistical  offices;  but  no 
work  can  be  accomplished  successfully  without  money  and  without 
men.  We  must  look,  therefore,  to  the  legislative  branches  of  our 
various  governments  for  the  increase  of  the  usefulness  and  for  recog- 
nized influence  of  our  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor. 


STRIKES  AHD  LOCZOTTTS  ISf  THE  TTiriTED  STATES. 

BY  O.  W.  W.  HA|^'OER. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  consider- 
ation was  given  to  that  class  of  industrial  disturbances  known  as  strikes 
and  lockouts,  the  Bureau's  first  collection  of  statistics  relative  to  this 
subject  forming  the  basis  of  its  third  annual  report  in  1887.  Previous 
to  that  date  no  special  effort  had  been  made  to  secure  adequate  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  covering  the  whole  country,  although  a  report 
liad  been  prepared  from  data  collected  at  the  Tenth  Census  of  the 
United  States  in  1880,  which  furnished  information  as  to  the  number 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  during  that  year  and  their  causes  and  results. 
It  should  be  stated  also  that  several  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor, 
notably  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  had  published  more 
or  less  complete  records  of  strikes  and  lockouts  which  had  occurred 
within  the  limited  area  covered  by  their  operations.  The  census  report 
i-eferred  to  shows  that  during  the  year  1880  the  numlxir  of  distinct 
disturbances  of  this  character  aggregated  7&2,  A  careful  compila- 
tion of  all  available  data  relative  to  the  stiikes  and  lockouts  which 
occurred  previous  to  1880  forms  a  p:irt  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  reveals  the  fact  that  prior  to  that  year  the 
total  for  the  United  States,  so  far  as  ascerbiinaVile,  aggregat^.'d  but  078, 
51  of  which  occurred  in  187i^  40  in  1S7S,  47  in  l.s77,  ;^2  in  187G,  etc. 

AVhile  the  period  of  strikes  in  the  Tnited  Staters  may  be  said  to  have 
liegun  in  1880,  this  method  of  enfoiving  demands  on  the  part  of  work- 
men for  the  betterment  of  wage  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
or  for  the  alK)lishment  of  what  were  believed  to  be  unjust  conditions 
of  employment,  undoubtiMlly  existed  many  years  ago  and  under 
entirelv  different  industrial  ct>nditic)ns.  In  our  own  count rv  isolated 
cases  are  known  to  have  occurred  as  earlv  as  1741.  In  that  vear  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  gen(M-al  strike  of  journeymen  bakers  (pi(>])ably 
in  New  York  City)  who  combined  "not  to  bake  bread  but  on  certain 
terms.''  While  similar  cases  mav  have  oceuri'ed  in  the  meantime,  no 
further  record  is  found  of  a  ditlicultv  of  this  character  until  tlie  vear 
171H>,  when  an  assot*iation  of  journeymen  shoemakers  of  Philadel[)liia 
ordei'cd  a  strike  or  '•'turnout'*  of  its  members  to  enforce  a  demand  for 
an  increase  of  wages.  This  strike  was  successful,  and  in  17i'S  a  simi- 
lar strike  was  ordered  bv  the  same  association,  the  result,  like  that  of 
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its  predecessor,  being  successful.  In  the  following  year  the  journey- 
men shoemakers  stinick  against  a  demand  by  the  mat^ter  cordwainers 
of  Philadelphia  for  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  association  of  journey- 
men shoemakers  is  said  to  have  numbered  over  100  members  at  the 
time,  and  partial  success  was  gained  after  a  strike  lasting  ten  weeks. 
Four  years  later,  in  1803,  a  number  of  sailors  in  New  York  City,  who 
had  been  receiving  $10  per  month,  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages  to 
$14:  per  month.  This  strike  was  attended  by  considerable  violence  and 
resulted  unsuccessfully.  In  the  following  years  strikes  gradually 
increased  in  number  and  importance,  but  the  number  which  occurred 
annually  did  not  assume  important  proportions  until  the  year  1880, 
which  may  be  termed  the  beginning  of  the  strike  period  in  the  United 
States. 

The  investigation,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  1887,  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  growing  demand  of  the  public  for  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  number  and  frequency  of  these  disturb- 
ances, their  causes  and  results,  the  numbers  of  employees  involved, 
the  wage  loss,  and  the  loss  to  employers  entailed  thereby,  etc.  The 
period  covered  by  this  first  investigation  included  the  j-ears  from  1881 
to  1886.  A  second  investigation  by  the  Bureau  in  1894  and  a  third 
in  1901  along  similar  lines  bring  the  statistical  record  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
In  these  reports  of  the  Bureau — the  third,  tenth,  and  sixteenth 
annuals — these  disturbances  are  classified  separately  as  to  the  number 
which  were  strikes  and  the  number  which  were  lockouts.  The  prin- 
cipal distinction  between  a  strike  and  a  lockout  is  that  in  one  case  the 
employees  take  the  initiative  in  regard  to  the  discontinuance  of  work 
in  an  establishment,  and  in  the  other  case  the  initiative  is  taken  by 
the  employer.  A  strike  may  be  defined  as  a  refusal  b}'^  the  employees 
of  an  establishment  to  work  unless  the  employer  complies  with  some 
demand  made  b}'  the  former  or  withdraws  some  obnoxious  demand 
made  b}-  himself;  a  lockout  is  defined  as  a  refusal  by  the  employer  to 
allow  his  emplovees  to  work  in  his  establishment  unless  thov  will 
comply  with  some  demand  as  to  the  conditions  of  emplo3Mnent  made 
by  him.  It  is  thus  seen  that  but  little  difference  exists  between  tliosc 
two  classes  of  iiidustrial  disturbances  beyond  the  question  of  initiative, 
as  indicated  above.  As  compared  with  strikes,  however,  lockouts  are 
relativeh'  unimportant  as  regards  both  the  number  of  persons  affected 
and  the  financial  losses  involved.  For  this  reason  the  facts  relative 
to  strikes  only  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  graphic  exhibit 
relating  to  these  disturbances,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bureau  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  As  a  basis  for  the 
consideration  of  the  figures  and  charts  which  follow,  as  well  as  for  the 
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purpose  of  aifording  a  general  survey  of  the  main  facts  relative  to 
strikes  and  lockouts,  the  following  table  is  presented: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1881  TO  1900. 

STRIKES. 


Year. 

Number  of 
strikes. 

fiBtabliBh- 

ments 
involved. 

Rmployeea 

thrown  out 

of  work. 

Average 
duration 

(days). 

Wage  loss  of 
employees. 

Assistance 
to  employees 

by  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

Loss  of  em- 
ployers. 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1881 

1882 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

471 
4frl 

478 
443 
645 

1,432 
1,436 
906 
1.076 
1,883 

1,717 
1,298 
1,305 
1,349 
1,215 

1,026 
1,078 
1,056 
1,797 
1,779 

2,928 
2,105 
2,759 
2.367 
2,284 

10,053 
6,589 
3.506 
8,786 
9,424 

8,116 
6,540 
4,555 
8,196 
6,973 

5,462 
8,492 
3,809 
11,317 
9,248 

129,521 
164,671 
149, 763 
147,054 
242,705 

608,044 
379,676 
147,704 
249,559 
351,944 

298,939 
206,671 
265,914 
660,425 
392,403 

241,170 
408,391 
0  249,002 
417, 0?2 
605,066 

12.8 
21.9 
20.6 
80.5 
80.1 

23.4 
20.9 
20.3 
26.2 
24.2 

34.9 
28.4 
20.6 
32.4 
20.5 

22.0 
27.4 
22.5 
15.2 
23.1 

$3,872,578 
9,864,228 
6,274.480 
7,666,717 

10,663,248 

14.992,453 
16,560,534 
6,377,749 
10,409,686 
13,875,838 

14,801,605 
10,772,622 
9,938,048 
87,145,532 
13,044,830 

11,098,207 
17,468,904 
10,037,284 
15,167,965 
18,341,570 

8287,999 
734,339 
461,233 
407,871 
465,827 

1,122,180 

1,121,554 

1,752,668 

592,017 

910,285 

1,132,557 
833,874 
563,183 
931.052 
559,165 

462, 165 

721,164 

585,228 

1,096,080 

1,434,452 

$1,919,483 
4,269,094 
4,696,027 
3.398.073 
4,888,893 

12,357,808 
6,698.495 
6,509,017 
2,936,762 
6,135,404 

6,176.688 
6,146,691 
3,406.195 
18,982,129 
5,072,282 

6,804,235 
4,868,687 
4,596,462 
7,443,407 
9,431,299 

Total.. 

22,793 

117,609 

0  6,105,694 

23.8 

257,863,478 

16,174,793 

122,731,121 

a  Not  including  the  number  in  33  establishments  for  which  data  were  not  obtainable. 

LOCKOUTS. 


Year. 

Number  of 
lockouts. 

EsUblish- 
ments  in- 
volved. 

Employees 

thrown  out 

of  work. 

Average 

duration 

(days). 

Wage  loss  of 
employees. 

Assistance 
to  employees 
by  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

Loss  of  em- 
ployers. 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

18^ 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899. ....... 

1900 

6 
22 
28 
42 
50 

140 
67 
40 
36 
64 

69 
61 
70 
55 
40 

40 
32 
42 
41 
60 

9 

42 

117 

3M 

183 

1,509 

1,281 

180 

132 

324 

546 
716 
305 
875 
370 

51 

171 

164 

323 

2,281 

655 

4,131 

20,512 

18, 121 

15, 424 

101,980 
59, 630 
15,176 
10,731 
21.555 

31,014 
32,014 
21,842 
29, 619 
14,785 

7,668 

7,763 

14, 217 

14,817 

62,653 

32.2 
105.0 
57.5 
41.4 
27.1 

39.1 
49.8 
74.9 
57.5 
73.9 

37.8 
72.0 
34.7 
39.7 
31.6 

65.1 
38.6 
48.8 
37.5 
265.1 

818,519 

466, 345 

1,069,212 

1,421,410 

901,173 

4,281,068 
4,233,700 
1,100,067 
1,379,722 
957,966 

883,709 
2,856,013 
6,659,401 
2,022,769 

791,703 

690.945 

5S3,606 

880,461 

1,485,174 

16,136,802 

$3,150 

47,668 

102,253 

314,027 

89,488 

549,452 
155,846 

85,931 
115,389 

77,210 

50,195 

537, 684 

364,268 

J60,244 

67,701 

61.3V) 

47,326 

47,098 

126, 957 

448,219 

$6,960 
112,382 
297,097 
640,847 
455, 477 

1,949,498 

2,819,736 

1,217,199 

307,125 

486,258 

616,888 

1, 695, 080 

1,034,420 

982, 584 

584,165 

357,535 
29H.044 
239, 403 
379.365 
5,447,930 

Total. 

i,oa5 

9,933           604,307                 97.1 

48,819,745  j        3.451,461 

19,927.983 

A  comparison  of  the  data  for  strikes  with  those  for  lockouts, 
as  shown  in  this  table,  v^ery  clearly  indicates  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  the  latter  class  of  disturbances.  Following  the  totals  it  is 
seen  that  of  the  entire  number  of  conflicts  (23,798),  which  occurred 
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during  the  twenty  years,  22,793,  or  95.78  per  cent,  were  initiated  by 
the  working  people  and  were  classified  as  strikes,  while  but  1,005,  or 
4.22  per  cent,  were  initiated  by  employers  and  were  classified  as  lock- 
outs. A  practically  similar  degree  of  disparity  between  the  two  classes 
of  industrial  disturbances  is  revealed  when  the  figures  relating  to  the 
establishments  involved,  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  etc.,  are 
compared.  Of  the  127,442  establishments  involved  in  these  conflicts 
during  the  period  117,509,  or  92.21  per  cent,  were  so  involved  by 
reason  of  strikes,  while  but  9,933,  or  7.79  per  cent,  were  involved  on 
account  of  lockouts;  of  the  6,610,001  employees  thrown  out  of  work, 
6,105,6J)4,  or  92.37  per  cent,  were  deprived  of  employment  by  reason 
of  strikes,  and  but  504,307,  or  7j53  percent,  by  reason  of  lockouts;  of 
the  enormous  wage  loss  of  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  amount- 
ing to  $306,683,223,  $257,863,478,  or  84.08  per  cent,  was  chargeable 
against  strikes,  while  $48,819,745,  or  15.92  per  cent  was  due  to  lock- 
outs. In  comparing  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  rendered  by 
labor  organizations  to  employees  engaged  in  these  conflicts,  practically 
the  same  proportion  is  found  as  for  the  loss  in  wages,  $16,174,793,  or 
82.41  per  cent  of  the  total  assistance  rendered  ($19,626,254),  being  fur- 
nished to  striking  employees  and  $3,451,461,  or  17.59  per  cent,  to 
employees  locked  out.  The  total  financial  loss  to  employers  during 
the  twenty -year  period  by  reason  of  these  conflicts  was  $142,659,104, 
of  which  amount  $122,731,121,  or  86.03  per  cent,  were  looses  resulting 
from  strikes,  and  $19,927,983,  or  13.97  per  cent,  from  lockouts. 

Having  briefly  compared  the  data  relating  to  these  two  classes  of 
conflicts,  no  further  consideration  will  be  given  to  lockouts,  as  the 
facts  relating  thereto  were  not  considered  of  suflBcient  importance  to 
warrant  the  preparation  of  a  sepai'ate  series  of  charts,  even  had  space 
been  available  for  their  display  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau.  Full 
information  relating  to  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  during  the  twent; 
years  ending  December  31,  1900,  may  be  found  in  the  last  rex)ort  of 
the  Bureau  relating  to  this  subject — the  Sixteenth  Annual. 

The  following  three  tables  have  been  specially  prepared  as  the  basis 
for  a  portion  of  the  charts  forming  the  exhiV)it.  The  first  two  show 
by  years  and  by  industries  the  number  of  strikes,  establishments 
involved,  and  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  classified  as  to  whether 
the  strike  was  ordered  or  not  ordered  b}'^  labor  organizations.  The 
third  table  shows  by  States  the  number  of  strikes  ordered  and  not 
ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  the  total  establishments  involved 
;iikI  employees  thrown  out  of  work. 
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STRIKES  ORDERED  BY  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  NOT  SO  ORDERED.  ESTABLISHMENTS 
INVOLVED,  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OP  WORK,  BY  STATES,  1881  TO  1900. 

[The  number  of  strikes  shown  in  this  table  does  not  include  10  strikes,  involving  104  establishments 
and  throwing  out  of  work  7,594  persons,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  Ordered  by  labor 
organizations  or  not;  the  establishments  involved  and  employees  thrown  out  of  work  are  for  all 
strikes.] 


State. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island... 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States. 

Total 


Strikes. 


Ordered 
by  labor 
organi- 
zations. 


Not 
ordered 
by  labor 
organi- 
zations. 


117 
224 
125 
209 

90 
126 
1,950 
313 
177 
138 

87 
146 
976 
213 
243 
277 

50 

442 

5,065 

918 

1,806 

47 
144 
104 

72 

75 
823 
480 


14,457 


Total. 


93 

117 

88 

377 

141 

64 

690 

239 

174 

85 

85 

94 

729 

131 

188 

129 

78 

363 

1,375 

653 

1,687 

152 

92 

4U 

43 

104 

231 

284 


210 
341 
213 
586 
231 
190 
2,640 
552 
851 
223 
172 
240 
1,706 
344 
381 
406 
128 
805 
6,460 
1,671 
2,848 
199 
236 
144 
115 
179 
554 
764 


Establish- 
ments 
involved. 


494 

918 

840 

1,021 

855 

578 

20,784 

1,964 

1,408 

895 

254 

1,049 

6,099 

1,174 

1,633 

3,516 

190 

3.209 

87,845 

6,712 

18,438 

409 

652 

574 

249 

764 

2,568 

4,387 


Employees 

thrown  out 

of  work. 


8,826  I      22,783 


117,509 


53,609 
42.097 
49, 774 
53,996 
62,599 
30.448 

850.599 

132.344 
72,598 
50,849 
33,  %1 
59,590 

348,470 
91,364 
69.110 

107, 526 
24, 877 

150, 123 
1,193,361 

415,651 
1,660,043 
45,616 
51,261 
19,941 
24,268 
93.583 
99,642 

212.416 


6, 105, 694 


From  these  tables  there  were  constructed  the  following  charts, 
reproductions  of  which  are  given  opposite  pages  1102  and  1104: 

Chart  1. — Strikes,  establishments  involved,  and  employees  thrown  out  of  work, 
as  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  not  so  ordere<l,  by  years,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  2. — Strikes,  establishments  involved,  and  employees  thrown  out  of  work, 
a«  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  not  so  ordered,  by  industries,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  S. — Strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  not  so  ordered,  establisli- 
ments  involved,  and  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  by  States,  1881  to  1900. 

Taking  up  the  consideration  of  Chart  1  and  the  figures  upon  which 
it  has  been  based,  it  is  seen  that  the  total  number  of  strikes  which 
occurred  during  the  twenty-year  period  beginning  with  1881  was 
22,783,  not  including  10  strikes  which  were  omitted  from  this  total, 
owung  to  lack  of  information  as  to  whether  they  were  ordered  by  labor 
organizations  or  not  so  ordered.  The  number  of  strikes  during  each 
year  of  the  period  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  this  chart.  Begin- 
ning in  1881  wdth  471,  the  number  of  strikes  during  the  next  three 
years  remained  under  500.  In  1885  the  number  increased  to  645,  while 
in  1886  it  more  than  doubled,  being  1,432  for  that  year.  Practically 
the  same  number  of  strikes  occurred  in  1887  as  in  1886,  but  in  1888  a 
considerable  decrease  is  shown,  the  number  for  that  year  being  904. 
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In  1889  the  number  increased  to  1,075,  while  in  1890  the  number 
ahnost  doubled,  reaching  1,831  strikes,  and,  by  reference  to  the  chart, 
1890  is  seen  to  be  the  year  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  strikes 
occurred  during  the  twenty -year  period.  In  1891  the  number  decreased 
to  1,716,  while  in  1892  a  considerable  decrease  is  noted,  the  exact  num- 
ber being  1,298.  During  the  next  three  years  no  considerable  change 
occurred  in  the  number  of  strikes,  but  in  1896  the  number  dropped  to 
1,025,  remaining  practically  stationary  during  the  next  two  years. 
In  1899,  however,  the  number  of  strikes  increased  enormously,  the 
number  for  that  year  being  1,797,  while  in  1900  the  number  was  1,779. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  during  the  twenty  years  covered  by  the  figures  and 
charts  the  greatest  number  of  strikes  occurred  during  1890  and  1891, 
and  during  1899  and  1900  the  two  periods  of  greatest  prosperity  and 
industrial  activity. 

This  chart  also  shows  with  reference  to  the  number  of  strikes  the 
proportion  which  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  not  so 
ordered.  Of  the  total  number  of  strikes  which  occurred  during  the 
period,  14,457,  or  63.46  per  cent,  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations. 
The  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892  show  the  largest  proportion  of  strikes 
ordered  by  labor  organizations,  the  figures  being:  1891,  74.83  per 
cent;  1890,  71.33  per  cent,  and  1892,  70.72  per  cent.  The  smallest 
proportion  of  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  was  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  period,  47.13  per  cent  being  so  ordered  in  1881 
and  48.02  per  cent  in  1882. 

The  table  shows  that  during  the  period  117,405  establishments  were 
involved  in  the  22,783  strikes  which  form  the  basis  for  the  chart. 
Beginning  with  a  comparatively  small  number  in  1881,  the  number  of 
establishments  involved  in  strikes  did  not  reach  3,000  during  any  one 
of  the  five  3'^ears  from  1881  to  1885.  In  1886,  however,  the  number 
almost  quadrupled,  10,053  establishments  being  involved  in  strikes 
which  occurred  during  that  year.  The  number  during  the  next  three 
years  decreased  considerably,  but  in  1890  rose  to  9,422.  The  number 
in  1891  again  decreased,  being  8,021,  and  this  decrease  continued 
during  1892  and  1893.  In  1894,  however,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments involved  in  strikes  was  much  larger  than  during  the  preceding 
year,  being  8,195.  In  1895  and  1896  the  number  again  decreased, 
while  in  1897  it  rose  to  8,492.  The  number  of  establishments  involved 
in  1898  was  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1889,  being  3,809.  In  the 
succeeding  year,  1899,  however,  is  shown  tho  ^r -Attest  number  in  iiny 
year  of  the  period,  11,317,  while  in  1900  the  number  involved  was 
9,248.  The  chart  shows  the  number  of  establishments  involved  sep- 
arated according  to  whether  in  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations 
or  not  so  ordered.  An  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  chart  shows 
that  in  each  year  of  the  period  without  exception  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments involved  in  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  was  very 
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largely  in  excess  of  those  involved  in  strikes  not  so  ordered.  Of  the 
total  number  of  astablishments  involved  in  strikes  during  the  period^ 
103,41^0,  or  88.15  per  cent,  were  involved  in  strikes  ordered  by  labor 
organizations,  while  13,915,  or  11.85  per  cent,  were  involved  in  strikes 
not  so  ordered. 

This  chart  also  shows  the  number  of  employees  thrown. out  of  work 
during  eac*h  j'ear  of  the  period  on  account  of  the  22,783  strikes,  the 
total  number  for  the  period  being  6,098,100,  of  which  4,501,370,  or 
73.82  per  cent,  were  thrown  out  by  reason  of  strikes  ordered  by 
labor  organizations,  while  1,596,730,  or  26.18  per  cent,  were  thix>wn 
out  by  strikes  not  so  ordered.  It  is  seen  that  the  greatest  number  of 
employees  thrown  out  of  work  was  for  the  year  1894,  the  number 
being  660,335.  In  1886  the  number  was  508,044,  while  in  1900  the 
numter  was  505,066,  etc. 

Chart  2  shows  the  22,783  strikes  which  occurred  during  the  period, 
classified  according  to  the  industries  affected.  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments involved  and  the  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work 
by  reason  of  these  strikes  are  also  shown  for  each  industry.  Refer- 
ence to  the  chart  and  the  figures  upon  which  it  is  based  shows  that 
the  industries  most  affected  by  strikes  during  the  period  of  twenty 
years  wei'e  the  building  trades,  with  4,440  strikes;  the  coal  and  coke 
industry,  with  2,512;  the  metal  and  metallic  goods  industry,  with 
2,079;  the  clothing  industr}%  with  1,638;  the  tobacco  industry,  with 
1,509,  and  transportation,  with  1,262.  Of  the  22,783  strikes  forming 
the  basis  of  the  table,  58.99  per  cent  were  in  the  six  industries  just 
referred  to.  Of  the  establishments  involved  in  these  strikes  by  far 
the  greatest  number,  41,910,  were  in  the  building  trades;  the  next 
largest  number,  19,695,  were  in  the  clothing  industry,  and  the  next, 
14,478,  in  the  coal  and  coke  industry.  As  regards  the  number  of 
employees  thrown  out  of  work  on  account  of  these  strikes,  however, 
it  is  seen  that  much  the  largest  number  were  in  the  coal  and  coke 
industry,  1,892,435  being  thrown  out  of  work  in  this  industry  alono. 
In  the  building  trades  665,946  were  thrown  out  of  work  on  account 
of  strikes  during  the  period,  while  the  number  thrown  out  in  the 
clothing  industry  was  563,772,  in  the  metal  and  metallic  goods  indus- 
try 511,336,  and  in  the  transportation  industry  484,454,  etc. 

Chart  3  is  quite  similar  in  form  to  the  two  preceding  charts, 
showing  the  number  of  strikes,  establishments  involved,  and  employees 
thrown  out  of  work  during  the  period,  classified  by  the  States  in  which 
the  strikes  occurred.  In  this  table,  also,  the  strikes  ordered  by  labor 
organizations  and  not  so  ordered  have  been  indicated.  This  separation, 
however,  was  not  extended  to  the  establishments  involved  and  the 
omployees  thrown  out  of  work.  During  the  twenty-year  period  cov- 
ered, it  is  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  strikes,  6,460,  or  28.35 
per  cent,  occurred,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  while  2,843,  or  12.48  per 
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cent,  occuri'ed  in  Pennsylvania,  2,640,  or  11.59  per  cent,  in  lUinoiij, 
1,705,  or  7.48  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts,  1,571,  or  6.1)0  per  cent,  in 
Ohio,  etc.  As  regards  establishments  involved  in  all  strikes,  the  larg- 
est number,  37,845,  or  32.21  per  cent,  is  also  shown  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  while  20,784,  or  17.69  per  cent,  were  in  Illinois,  18,438,  or 
15.69  per  cent,  in  Pennsylvania,  5,712,  or  4.86  per  cent,  in  Ohio,  5,099, 
or  4.34  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts,  etc.  The  greatest  number  of 
employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of  strikes  during  the  period, 
however,  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  where  1,666,043,  or  27.29  per  cent 
of  all  persons  thrown  out  during  the  period,  are  shown.  New  York 
follows  with  1,193,361,  or  19.54  per  cent,  Illinois  with  850,599,  or 
13.93  per  cent,  Ohio  with  415,651,  or  6.81  per  cent,  Massachusetts 
with  348,470,  or  5.71  i)er  cent,  etc. 

In  considering  the  totals  for  the  three  tables  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  three  preceding  charts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  figures 
do  not  represent  the  actual  number  of  establishments  or  individuals 
involved  in  strikes  in  a  given  year,  in  a  given  industry,  or  in  a  given 
State,  because  in  many  instances  two  or  more  strikes  have  occurred  in 
the  same  establishments  in  the  same  year,  and  in  such  cases  the  estab- 
lishments and  the  number  of  employees  are  duplicated  or  triplicated, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  totals  derived  by  addition. 

It  has  been  seen  from  the  preceding  discussion  of  Chart  3  that 
during  the  twenty -year  period  ending  with  the  year  1900  the  majority 
of  all  establishments  aflfected  by  strikes  were  located  in  five  States, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  very  large  proportion  of  strikes 
which  occurred  in  these  States,  two  charts  have  been  prepared,  as 
follows: 

Chart  4' — Per  cent  of  establishmeute  involved  in  strikes  in  5  leading  States  of  totiU 
ei<tablishments  involved  in  strikes  during  20  years,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  5. — Per  cent  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes  in  5  leading  States 
of  total  employees  thrown  out  of  work  during  20  years,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  4. 
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The  following  table  furnishes  the  figures  which  fonn  the  basis  of 
these  charts: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INVOLVED  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  IN  STRIKES  IN 

5  LEADING  STATES,  1881  TO  1900. 


State. 


New  York 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania.. 

Ohio 

Massachusetts  . 
All  other  States 

Total 


Establishments  in- 
volved in  strikes. 


Number. 


37,845 
20,784 
18,438 
6,712 
5,099 
29,631 


117,509 


Percent 
of  total. 


32.21 
17.69 
15.69 
4.86 
4.34 
26.21 


100.00 


Employees  thrown 
oat  of  work. 


Number. 


1,193,361 
850,699 

1,666,043 
415,651 
848,470 

1,631,570 


6,105,694 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


19.54 
13.93 
27.29 
6.81 
5.71 
26.72 


100.00 


Chart  4  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  involved 
in  strikes  during  the  period,  74.79  per  cent  were  located  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts, 
while  but  25.21  per  cent  were  located  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 
Chart  5,  which  is  similar  in  form,  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of  strikes  in  the  United 
States  during  the  twenty-year  period,  73.28  per  cent  were  thrown  out 
of  work  by  strikes  which  occurred  in  estabUshments  located  in  these 
five  States,  while  but  26.72  per  cent  were  thrown  out  of  work  by 
strikes  in  establishments  located  in  the  other  States.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  these  States  contained  45.05  per  cent  of  all  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  employed  55.09  per  cent  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census. 

The  distribution  of  strikes  by  principal  cities  during  the  twenty- 
year  period  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INVOLVED  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  IN  STRIKES  IN 

5  LEADING  CITIES  AND  IN  15  OTHER  CITIES,  1881  TO  1900. 


aty. 


EBtablishmen  ts  in- 
volved in  strikes. 


Number. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Allegheny  and  Pittaburg 

Philadelphia 

Fifteen  other  cities 


'  83,161 

'■  17,176 

1  5,432 

'  5,045 

;  15,150 

All  other  localities I  41,545 


Total 117,609 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


28.22 
14.62 
4.62 
4.29 
12.89 
35.86 


Employees  thrown 
out  of  work. 


Number. 


962,470 
598,000 
175, 795 
197,538 
562,705 
3,614,186 


100.00  6,105,694 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


16.76 
9.71 
2.88 
3.24 
9.22 

59.19 


100.00 
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The  table  immediately  preceding  forms  the  basis  of  the  following 
charts: 

Chart  6. — Per  cent  of  establiahmenta  involved  in  strikes  in  20  leading  cities  of  total 
eetablishmentfl  involved  in  strikes  during  20  years,  1881  to  1900. 

ChaH  7.— Per  cent  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes  in  20  leading  cities  of 
total  employees  thrown  out  of  work  daring  20  years,  1881  to  1900. 


Out  of  the  total  of  22,793  strikes  which  occurred  in  the  United 
States  during  the  twenty -year  period  10,723,  or  47.05,  i>er  cent,  occurred 
in  20  cities  and  7,942,  or  34.84  per  cent,  in  the  live  cities,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Allegheny,  Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia.     Of  the  establish- 
ments involved  in  these  strikes,  as  shown  by  the  chart,  28.22  per  cent 
were  in  strikes  in  New  York  City;  14.62  per  cent  in  strikes  in  Chicago; 
4.<)2  per  cent  in  strikes  in  Allegheny  and  Pittsburg;  4.29  per  cent  in 
strikes  in  Philadelphia,  and  12.89  per  cent  in  strikes  in  15  other  cities. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  64.64  per  cent  of  establishments  involved  in  strikes 
in  the  United  States  during  the  period  were  located  in  20  cities,  while 
but  35.36  per  cent  were  located  in  the  rest  of  the  country.     Likewise 
it  is  seen  that  of  the  total  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work 
by  strikes  during  the  period,  15.76  per  cent  were  thrown  out  of  work 
by  strikes  in  New  York  City;  9.71  per  cent  by  strikes  in  Chicago;  2.88 
per  cent  by  strikes  in  Allegheny  and  Pittsburg;  '3.24  per  cent  by  strikes 
in  Philadelphia,  and  9.22  per  cent  by  strikes  in  15  other  cities.     Of 
the  total  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes,  40.81 
per  cent  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes  in  the  20  cities,  while 
69.19  per  cent  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes  in  the  remainder 
of  the  country.     Further  investigation  shows  that  the  wage  loss  to 
employees  through  strikes  in  the  20  cities  was  $76,637,571  as  against 
$257,863,478   for    the  entire    country;    the    loss   to    employers   was 
$56,058,702  as  against  $122,731,121;  and  the  assistance  to  employees  by 
labor  organizations  was  $8,537,350  as  against  $16,174,793.     The  pro- 
portion of  the  total  wage  loss  in  these  cities  was,  therefore,  29.72  per 
cent,  while  that  of  the  employers'  losses  was  45.68  per  cent.      The 
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assistance  rendered  strikers  in  these  cities  was  52.78  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  assistance  rendered  to  strikers  in  the  entire  country. 
These  20  cities  contained  25.32  per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  employed  35.47  per  cent  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census. 

In  certain  previous  charts  the  data  relative  to  strikes  have  been  clas- 
sitied  according  to  whether  they  referred  to  strikes  ordered  by  labor 
organizations  or  not  so  ordered.  The  following  charts  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  summarizing  the  most  important  facts 
relating  to  the  strikes,  establishments  involved,  and  employees  thrown 
out  of  work,  as  ordered  and  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations: 

Chart  8. — Per  cent  of  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  not  so  ordered 
during  20  years,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  .9. — Per  cent  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes  ordered  by  labor 
oi^ganizations  and  not  so  ordered  during  20  years,  1881  to  1900. 


Chart  8. 
JQ2. 


Chart  9. 


These  charts  show  that  of  the  total  number  of  strikes  which  occurred 
during  the  twenty -year  period,  63.46  per  cent  were  ordered  by  labor 
organizations  and  36.54  per  cent  were  not  so  ordered,  and  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes  during  the 
20-year  period,  73.82  per  cent  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes 
ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  26.18  per  cent  by  strikes  not  so 
ordered. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  involved  in  strikes,  88.15  per 
cent  were  in  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  while  11.85  j)er 
cent  were  in  strikes  not  so  ordered.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
quite  a  large  propoilion  of  the  establishments  involved  in  strikes 
during  the  period  were  compelled  to  cease  work  temporarily  on  this 
account.  Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  involved  in  strikes 
during  the  period,  66.73  per  cent  weVe  closed  on  account  of  strikes 
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while  34.27  per  cent  were  not  closed.     The  following  charts  have  been 
constructed  to  bring  out  these  facts: 

Chart  JO, — Per  cent  of  establishments  involved  in  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organ!- 
lations  and  not  so  ordered  during  20  years,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  11. — Per  cent  of  establishments  closed  on  account  of  strikes  of  total  establish- 
ments involved  in  strikes  daring  20  years,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  10. 


The  following  three  tables  furnishing  data  respectively  by  years, 
by  industries,  and  by  States  relative  to  the  wage  loss  of  employees, 
and  the  loss  to  employers  on  account  of  strikes,  and  the  assistance 
rendered  to  the  employees  by  labor  organizations,  form  the  basis  for 
an  interesting  series  of  charts: 

WAGE  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYEES.  ASSISTANCE  TO    EMPLOYEES    BY   LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND  EMPLOYERS'  LOSS  IN  STRIKES,  BY  YEARS,  1S81  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1881. 
1HS2. 

1MH4. 
1«86. 

18S6. 
1W7. 
lisw. 
1HH9. 
1»W. 

18V1. 

lHy3. 
1M»1. 
1K95. 

1«96. 
I*.f7. 

1H*W. 
IWO. 


Total 


AHsistance  to 

Wage  loKH  of 

employee.M 

EmployerM* 
loss. 

employees. 

by  labor  or- 

ganizations. 

$3, 372, 578 

J287.999 

81,919,483 

9,  St>4, 22S 

731, 339 

4,269,091 

0,27-1,  180 

461.233 

4,696,027 

7,(>6«,717 

407, 871 

3. 393. 073 

10,6C;j,248 

465, 827 

4,  aS8. 893 

14. 092, 453 

1, 122,  l:«) 

12, 3.57,  hOH 

lt>,r)60,5.'M 

1,121,551 

6,  r.9S.  495 

(>,  377, 749 

1,752,668 

6,509,017 

10. 409, 68ti 

692,017 

2, 93<),  752 

13, 875, 338 

910, 285 

5, 135, 401 

14,801,505 

1, 132, 557 

6,176,f»88 

10,772.622 

833,874 

5, 145, 691 

9.  9:J8.  018 

563,183 

3, 406. 195 

37. 145,  .532 

931,052 

18,982,129 

13,044,830 

5.59, 165 

5, 072, 282 

11.098,207 

462. 165 

5,301.2:J5 

17,468,904 

721,  IW 

4, 868, 687 

10,037,284 

585.228 

4, 596. 462 

15,157,965 

1,096,030 

7, 443,  407 

18,:VI1,570 

1,434.452 

9,431.219 

257,863,478 

16,174,793 

122,731,121 
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industry. 

of  employ- 

Emnlorcre' 

r.6S9,«62 

!:S:ffl 

S.9»,fi72 

as 
■■Bi 

z.ikCsis 
2.i)3e:.m 

S.ff73,aU 

a.BTS.Blfi 

Tolal 

257,Sfl3,,T8 

18,171.798 

laTsi.m 

Bl»ta, 

Wage  1n»  of 
omployoai. 

lo  omploy- 

-t'-' 

•  i.h.™. 

1«2 

^^ 
160,  OW 
171,ifflfi 
14S,7ttfi 

•■si 

171,0M 

no]  180 
1,  Ml.  770 

71,  BK 
«8a,41l! 

IS  607 

fiW.832 

S, 068,239 

'■|i 

iioliBO 

4.198,270 

32.  SM 
7,0M 

s 

J:S 

a.  381 

II 

!.6M 
'471 

870 

1 

02S 
MB 
M5 

7,B72,7M 

IB,  m.  793 

122.731,121 

' 

From  these  tables  there  were  constructed  the  followmg  charts, 
reproductions  of  which  are  given  herewith. 

Chart  !2. — Wage  loeeof  employees,  assiitance  to  employees  by  labor  oi^anizatious, 
and  employers'  Iom  in  strikes,  by  years,  18S1  to  1900. 

Chart  IS. — Wb^  Iobs  of  employeee,  assistance  to  employees  by  labor  organizatioos, 
and  employers'  Ion  in  strikea,  by  industries,  1681  to  1900. 

CAorf  14. — Wage  loss  of  employees,  assistance  to  employees  by  labor  oiganica- 
tions,  and  employers'  loss  in  strikes,  by  States,  1681  to  1900 
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These  three  charts  involve  some  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  statistics  of  strikes — the  losses  of  employees  and  employers  as  the 
result  of  industrial  disturbances  of  this  character.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  in  considering  these  figures,  that  they  represent  the 
immediate,  and  in  many  instances  only  temporary,  losses.  The  com- 
putation of  wage  losses  was  of  necessity  based  solely  on  the  number  of 
employees  thrown  out  of  work,  their  average  wages,  and  the  number  of 
working  days  which  elapsed  before  they  were  reemployed  by  their 
former  employers  or  elsewhere.  In  many  industries,  however,  the 
working  days  per  year  average  somewhat  less  than  the  possible  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  days,  owing  to  seasons  of  entire  or  partial  cessa- 
tion of  work,  while  many  causes,  such  as  sickness,  voluntary  lay-offs, 
etc.,  operate  to  prevent  employees  from  working  full  time  even  when 
the  opix)rtunity  is  offered.  These  facts  could  not  of  course  be  con- 
sidered in  the  computation  of  losses  either  to  employees  or  to  employers, 
although  it  is  often  found  that  a  strike  in  a  particular  establishment  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  unusual  activity,  during  which  both  the 
employees  and  the  employer  make  up  a  portion  and  sometimes  all  of 
the  time  lost  on  account  of  the  strike. 

Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
these  losses  are  but  temporary,  attention  is  directed  first  to  the  table 
and  chart  showing  the  figures  for  losses  on  account  of  strikes,  and 
assistance  rendered  to  strikers,  arranged  by  years.  It  is  shown  that 
the  entire  wage  loss  for  the  twenty-year  period  by  reason  of  strikes 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $257,863,478,  making  an  average 
wage  loss  of  $42  to  every  employee  involved  in  strikes  during  the 
I)eri(>d.  The  figures  for  lockouts,  as  ascertained  by  the  Bureau, 
indicate  a  much  greater  loss  per  employee  on  account  of  the  latter 
class  of  disturbances,  the  average  loss  being  $97  to  each  employee 
involved.  The  greatest  wage  loss  to  employees  on  account  of  strikes 
in  any  one  year  was  in  1894,  when  it  amounted  to  $37,145,532 — a  loss 
more  than  double  that  in  any  other  year  of  the  period.  The  entire 
amount  of  assistjince  rendered  employees  on  strike  by  their  labor 
organizations  during  the  twenty -year  period  was  $16,174,793 — a  sum 
representing  but  6.27  per  cent  of  the  total  wage  loss  incurred.  The 
loss  to  employers  during  the  period  on  account  of  strikes  is  show^n  to 
have  been  $122,731,121.  If  the  number  of  establishments  involved 
in  strikes  diu  ing  the  twenty-year  period  be  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion it  is  seen  that  the  average  loss  per  establishment  was  $1,044. 
These  losses  were  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  inability  of  employers 
to  fill  contracts  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  production  and  on  account 
of  the  property  losses  entailed  during  strikes.  The  greatest  firm  loss 
in  any  year  ($18,982,129)  is  shown  for  1894,  which  was  also  the  year 
of  greatest  wage  loss  on  account  of  strikes. 

The  distribution  by  industries  of  losses  to  employees  and  employers, 
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and  assistance  to  employees,  is  clearly  shown  by  Chart  13  and  the  table 
upon  which  it  is  based.  It  is  seen  that  of  the  total  wage  loss  of 
(employees  ($257,863,478)  during  the  twenty-year  period,  $106,503,470, 
or  41.30  per  cent,  was  incurred  by  workmen  in  the  coal  and  coke 
industry;  $29,929,510,  or  11.61  per  cent,  b}'^  those  in  the  metal  and 
metallic  goods  industry;  $20,452,292,  or  7.93  per  cent,  by  those  in  the 
building  ti-ades;  $13,517,259,  or  5.24  per  cent,  by  those  in  the  trans- 
portation industry;  $12,798,427,  or  4.96  per  cent,  by  those  in  the  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  industry,  etc.  The  total  wage  losses  incurred  by 
employees  in  the  five  above-mentioned  classifications  amounted  to 
$183,200,958,  or  71.04  per  cent  of  the  entire  wage  losses  during  the 
period.  Likewise,  the  greatest  losses  to  employers  on  account  of 
strikes  were  in  these  five  industries,  the  figures  being  $30,870,466,  or 
25.15  per  cent  of  the  total  loss  to  employers  during  the  period,  in  the 
coal  and  coke  industry;  $27,531,256,  or  22.43  per  cent,  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry;  $10,941,990,  or  8.92  per  cent,  in  the  metal  and  metallic 
gocxls  industr}';  $9,613,624,  or  7.83  per  cent,  in  the  building  trades; 
and  $4,820,058,  or  3.93  per  cent,  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  goods  indus- 
try. The  tobil  of  the  *  employers'  losses  in  the  five  classifications 
amounted  to  $83,777,394,  or  68.26  per  cent  of  the  entire  loss  to 
(employers  during  the  period. 

C'hart  14,  showing  in  a  similar  manner  the  distribution  of  losses 
and  assistance,  by  kStates,  also  presents  features  of  great  interest.  The 
table  on  which  this  chart  was  based  shows  that  of  the  total*  wage  loss 
($257,863,478)  during  the  period  $84,123,837,  or  32.62  per  cent,  was 
incurred  by  employees  involved  in  strikes  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
§:^2,390,065,  or  12.56  per  cent,  in  Illinois;  $30,993,325,  or  12.02  per 
cent,  in  New  York;  $15,963,320,  or  6.19  percent,  in  Ohio;  $15,469,873, 
or  0  ])er  cent,  in  Massachusetts,  etc.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  total 
waj^e  losses  incurred  by  employees  on  strike  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  amounted  to 
Si  78,930,420,  or  69.39  per  cent  of  the  entire  loss  to  employees  during 
the  |x*ri<Kl.  The  greatest  financial  assistance  to  employees  on  strike 
was  also  rendered  by  their  labor  organizations  in  these  States,  the  total 
amount,  $11,450,466,  being  70.79  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  $16,174,793 
repn?senting  the  aggregate  of  the  assistance  rendered  strikers  in  the 
entire  country  during  the  period.  Likewise  the  loss  to  employers  in 
thcise  States  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  loss  to  employers 
throughout  the  country  during  the  twenty  years.  Of  the  entire  loss 
to  employers  ($122,731,121),  $26,652,943,  or  21.72  per  cent,  was 
incurred  by  employers  in  the  State  of  Illinois;  $24,236,204,  or  19.75 
p(»r  cent,  by  those  in  Pennsylvania;  $16,044,601,  or  13.07  per  cent,  by 
those  in  New  York;  $7,572,758,  or  6.17  per  cent,  by  those  in  Ohio, 
and  $(»,571,484,  or  5.35  per  cent,  by  those  in  Massachusetts.  The  total 
loss  to  employers  in  the  five  States  mentioned  amounted  to  $81,077,990, 
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i.06  per  cent  of  the  entire  loss  in  the  United  States  during  the 
k1. 

e  distribution  of  losses  and  assistance  in  the  twenty  cities  princi- 
affected  by  strikes  has  already  been  shown, 
e  proportion  which  the  three  items  of  employees'  loss,  employers' 
and  assistance  to  employees  bear  to  each  other  is  well  shown  in 
ollowing  chart: 

ri  15, — Per  cent  of  wage  loss  of  employees,  assistance  to  employees  by  labor 
izations,  and  employers*  loss  in  strikes  during  20  years,  1881  to  1900. 

the  total  amount  shown  for  these 
t  items  ($396,769,392),  $257,863,- 
3r  64.99  per  cent,  represents  the 
:  loss  of  employees  on  account  of 
Bs  during  the  twenty -year  period; 
74,793,  or  4.08  per  cent,  the 
»nce  rendered  to  employees  by 
organizations,  and  $122, 731, 121, 
1.93  per  cent,  the  loss  of  emplo}'- 

e  following  five  tables,  furnish- 
iata  as  to  the  results  of  strikes, 
the  basis  of  the  final  series  of 
&  relating  to  this  subject: 

,T8  OF  STRIKES  ORDERED  BY  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  NOT  SO  ORDERED,  BY 

YEARS,  1881  TO  1900. 

ftble  does  not  include  results  for  37  eHtablishments  where  strikes  were  Htill  pending,  etc.,  and 
)  strikes  involving  104  establishments  for  which  information  was  not  obtainable  as  to  whether 
<ed  or  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations.] 


Year. 

Number 
of  strikes 
ordered 
by  labor 
organiza- 
tions. 

Per  cent  of  establishments  in 
which  strikes  ordered  by 
labor  organization — 

Number 
of  strikes 
not  or- 
dered by 
labor  or- 
ganiza- 
tions. 

Per  cent  of  establishments  in 
which  strikes  not  ordered  by 
labor  organizations — 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceefled. 

48.25 
44.75 
26.26 
30.79 
26.20 

41.65 
26.96 
25.00 
49.93 
39.86 

36.76 
39.19 
28.42 
43.94 
27.21 

29.93 
30.83 
33.96 
36.56 
29.94 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

22-.> 
218 
271 
239 
361 

760 
9.V2 
616 
724 
1.306 

1.2S4 
918 
906 
8*7 
tv>8 

662 

596 

638 

1.115 

1,164 

65. 61 
56.38 
frl.26 
55.  79 
63.70 

33.49 
48.38 
56.17 
45.61 
53.99 

38.46 
39.33 
53.94 
37.  a5 
59.25 

62. 47 
1        69. 67 

69.  72 
'        76.33 

48.06 

6.46 
9.56 

18.39 
3.26 

10.50 

20.46 

7.19 

4.99 

21.37 

10.17 

H.  10 

8.75 

10.89 

13.67 

10.05 

6.65 
29.51 

6. 15 
14.19 
21.95 

27.93 
34.06 
17.85 
40.95 
25.80 

46.05 
44.43 
38.84 
33.02 
35.84 

53.44 
51.92 
•35. 17 
48.98 
30.70 

30.98 
10.82 
24.13 
9.48 
29.99 

249 
236 
207 
204 

284 

672 
483 
288 
351 
525 

432 
380 
399 
501 
555 

363 
482 
418 
682 
615 

8.67 
3.76 
4.07 
6.90 
7.08 

7.88 
7.24 
8.86 
9.26 
8.45 

11.68 
8.16 
6.19 

12.12 
9.18 

15. 69 
12.54 

7.64 
14.92 

7.03 

43.08 

51.49 

69.68 

62.31 

66.72 

50.97 

65.  SO 

66.14 

40.81 

51.69 

51.56 

52.  65 

65.89 

43. 94 

63.61 

M.88 
56.63 

58.40 

48.52 

* 

63.03 

'otal 

14.457 

52.86 

t 

13.60 

33.54 

^        H.326 

1        35.56 

9.05 

55.39 
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BS8ULT8  OP  STRIKES  TO  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK.  BY  YEARS.  1881  TO  1900. 

fThla  table  does  not  include  reeulti  for  employees  in  87  establishmentA  in  which  striken  were  fttill 

pending,  etcj 


Year. 


1881 , 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 , 

1887 V 

1888 

1889 

1890 , 

1891 , 

1892 

1898 

18W , 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total, 


Employees 

thrown 

out  of 

work  by 

strikes. 


Per  cent  of  employees  thrown  out 
of  work  by  strikes  which— 


Succeeded. 


129,6(21 
154.671 
149,76:^ 
147,054 
242,705 

507,796 
879,676 
147,704 
249,559 
851,912 

298.939 
206,671 
264,524 
660,425 
892,403 

241,170 
408,891 
249,002 
417,072 
504,002 


6,102,960 


42.98 
29.58 
86.82 
85.86 
47.54 

88.48 
83.60 
27.83 
28.89 
45.12 

27.02 
29.58 
28.44 
17.79 
89.86 

41.89 
88.90 
43.64 
54.48 
28.81 


35.02 


Succeeded 
partly. 


13.50 
4.60 

11.87 
8.43 
9.83 

14.61 

6.97 

7.54 

25.09 

13.77 

7.65 

7.95 

15.79 

20.83 

11.14 

14.31 
87.29 
9.24 
14.80 
38.75 


16.72 


Failed. 


43.57 
65.82 
51.81 
60.71 
42.68 

46.91 
59.43 
64.68 
46.02 
41.11 

65.33 
62.47 
60.77 
61.38 
49.00 

44.30 
23.81 
47.12 
81.22 
82.44 


48.26 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  UNDERTAKEN  FOR  FIVE  LEADING  CAUSES,  1881  TO  1900.  ^ 

[This  table  does  not  include  results  for  37  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending.,  etc.] 


Cause  or  object  of  strike. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  houTK 

For  labor  unionism  (or  against  nonunlonism) 

Sympathetic  strikes 

All  other  causes 

Total 


Establishments  in- 
Tolyed  in  strikes. 


Per  cent  of  establishments  in 
which  strikes — 


Number. 


52, 117 
9,173 

13, 116 
8.209 
4,075 

30,782 


117,472 


Per  cent. 


44.35 
7.81 

11.16 
6.99 
3.47 

26.22 


100.00 


Succeed- 
ed. 


55.27 
88.06 
49.43 
45.89 
25.03 
52.85 


50.77 


Succeed- 
ed partly. 


26.35 

12.07 

8.66 

3.89 

2.33 

10.14 


13.01 


Failed. 


18.38 
49.87 
41.91 
51.22 
72.64 
37.51 


36.19 


From  these  tables  were  constructed  the  following  charts,  reproduc- 
tions of  which  are  given  opposite  page  1114: 

Chart  16. — Reeultti  of  Htriken  onlered  l)y  labor  organizations  and  not  80  ordered, 
by  years,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  17. — Results  of  strikes  ordere<l  by  lalx>r  organizations  and  not  so  ordered, 
by  induBtries,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  i^.— Rei'ults  of  strikes,  by  States,  1881  to  1900. 

Otart  19. — Results  of  strikes  to  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  by  years,  1881  to 
1900. 

Chart  20. — Results  of  strikes  undertaken  for  5  leading  causes,  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  16  and  the  table  upon  which  it  is  based  take  up  separately 
Strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  not  so  ordered,  showing 
for  each  the  per  cent  of  establishments  in  which  the  strike  succeeded, 
succeeded  partly,  and  failed.     A  total  of  14,467  strikes  were  ordered 
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b}'  labor  organizations  as  against  8,326  not  so  ordered.  Of  the  former, 
success  was  gained  in  52.86  per  cent  of  the  establishments  invoh'^ed, 
partial  success  was  gained  in  13.60  per  cent,  while  in  33.54  per  cent 
the  strikes  failed.  In  the  strikes  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations, 
success  was  gained  in  only  35.56  per  cent  of  the  establishments 
involved,  partial  success  in  9.05  per  cent,  while  in  55.39  per  cent  the 
strikes  failed.  An  examination  of  the  data  for  each  of  the  years  of 
the  period  shows  practically  similar  results  as  regards  the  strikes 
ordered  and  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations.  In  each  year  of  the 
period  except  1891  and  1892  it  is  found  that  the  majority  of  the  strikes 
ordered  by  labor  organizations  resulted  in  at  least  partial  success  for 
the  strikers,  and  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  strikes  not  orcfered  by 
labor  organizations  were  also  successful,  it  is  quite  clear  that  strikes 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  labor  organizations  were  more  gener- 
ally successful  than  those  not  so  assisted.  Taking  into  consideration 
all  strikes  which  occurred  during  the  twenty-year  period,  the  report 
of  the  bureau  shows  that  success  was  gained  in  50.77  per  cent  of  the 
establishments  involved,  partial  success  was  gained  in  13.04  per  cent, 
while  the  strikes  failed  in  36.19  per  cent. 

Chart  17  shows  similar  facts  by  industries  for  strikes  ordered  and 
not  ordered  by  labor  organizations,  while  chart  18,  showing  the  data 
by  States,  differs  somewhat,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  show  the  facts 
separately  for  strikes  ordered  and  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations. 
The  next  chart,  19,  shows  the  results  of  strikes,  so  far  as  employees  are 
concerned,  for  each  year  of  the  period  ending  with  1900.  It  is  seen 
that  of  the  6,102,900  employees  thrown  out  of  work  in  establishments 
for  which  the  results  of  strikes  were  reported,  35.02  per  cent  were 
thrown  out  by  strikes  which  succeeded,  16.72  percent  by  strikes  which 
succeeded  partly,  and  48.26  per  cent  by  strikes  which  failed. 

Chart  20  summarizes  the  results  of  strikes  undertaken  for  leading 
causes,  showing  for  each  of  the  five  leading  causes  of  strikes  the  per 
cent  of  establishments  in  which  strikes  succeeded,  succeeded  partly, 
and  failed.  It  is  also  shown  that  during  the  period  44.35  per  cent  of 
all  strikes  involved  a  demand  for  increase  of  wages,  while  7.81  were 
undertaken  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages.  In  11.16  per  cent  the 
demand  was  for  a  reduction  in  hours,  in  6.90  per  cent  for  labor  union- 
ism, while  3.47  per  cent  of  strikes  were  undertaken  in  sympathy  with 
striking  employees  in  other  establishments.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in 
73.78  i)er  cent  of  the  establishments  involved  in  strikes  the  strike  was 
undertaken  for  one  of  the  five  causes  mentioned  above,  while  but 
26.22  p(»r  cent  of  establishments  were  involved  in  strikes  which  were 
undertaken  for  all  other  causes  combined.  It  is  also  shown  by  this 
chart  that  the  strikes  for  increase  of  wages,  which  involved  over  44 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  which  strikes 
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occurred  during  the  period,  succeeded  in  55.27  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments, met  with  partial  success  in  26.35  per  cent,  while  they  failed 
in  but  18.38  per  cent.  Strikes  undertaken  to  prevent  a  reduction  of 
wages,  however,  were  not  so  successful,  success  being  entirely  gained  in 
but  38.06  per  cent  of  the  establishments  involved,  partial  success  being 
gained  in  12.07  per  cent,  while  failure  resulted'in  49.87  per  ceiU.  The 
strikes  for  reduction  of  hours  failed  in  but  41.91  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments invoh'ed,  while  those  for  labor  unionism  failed  in  51.22  per 
cent.  A  much  greater  percentage  is  recorded  for  sympathetic  strikes, 
such  strikes  meeting  with  absolute  failure  in  as  large  a  proportion  as 
72.64  per  cent  of  the  establishments  involved. 

The  final  chart  of  the  series,  21,  ''  Per  cent  of  strikes  undertaken 
for  leading  causes  during  twenty  years,  1881  to  1900,"  which  immedi- 
ately follows,  brings  out  very  clearly  the  proportion  of  strikes  under- 
taken for  each  of  the  causes  previously  mentioned,  as  compared  with 
the  entire  number  of  strikes  for  all  causes  during  the  period. 

Chart  21. 


WAGES  nr  THE  XIHITED  STATES  AVB  IN  ETTaOPE,  1890  TO  IWS. 

BY  G.  W.  W.  HANGER. 

A  review  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  discloses  the  fact  that 
Id  almost  every  report  there  is  found  more  or  less  space  given  to  the 
important  subject  of  wages.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  collec- 
tions of  data  of  this  character  is  that  published  in  the  Bulletin  for  " 
September,  1898,  consisting  of  data  for  certain  skilled  trades  in  leading 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  for  each  year  of  the  period  \ 
from  1870  to  1898.  Twenty -five  occupations,  susceptible  of  accurate 
definition  and  common  to  each  of  the  countries  canvassed,  were  included 
in  the  statement  and  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  data  for  each  from 
leading  cities  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

In  considering  the  preparation  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Bureau  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  it  was  concluded  that  the  above- 
mentioned  data  were  not  available  because  of  the  fact  that  recent  years 
were  not  covered,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  undertake  the  col- 
lection of  representative  figures  for  Europe  for  the  period  from  1890 
to  1903.  The  number  of  occupations  covered  was  limited  to  13  impor- 
tant and  well-defined  trades,  and  the  inquiry  was  prosecuted  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  but  also  in  Germany.  The 
inquiry  was  extended  to  cover  hours  of  labor  as  well  as  wages. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  which  it  was  desig^ned  to  bring 
into  comparison  with  this  collection  of  foreign  data  were  the  result  of 
an  extensive  investigation  into  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  upon 
which  the  Bureau  had  been  engaged  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
and  which  was  just  nearing  completion. 

The  results  of  these  investigations,  which  it  is  believed  are  thor- 
oughly representative  of  the  course  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the 
various  countries  and  which  also  indicate  the  level  of  wages  in  the 
same  occupation,  are  given  in  the  table  following. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Bureau,  so  far  as  it  covers  wages  and  hours  of 
labor,  consists  of  13  charts,  each  of  which  clearly  indicates  for  an  occu- 
pation the  trend  as  well  as  the  level  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  each 
of  the  countries  covered.  Reproductions  of  these  charts  accompany 
the  table. 
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WAGES  AND   HOURS  OF   LABOR   IN   LEADING  OCCUPATIONS   IN   THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  EUROPE,  1890  TO  1903. 

BIiACKSniTHS. 


Year. 


Wages  per  hour. 


1890 
1991 
1892 
1893 
1S9I 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


amted 

States. 


Great  I 
Britain.' 


80.2677 

SO.  1652 

.2681 

.1650 

.2672 

.1671 

.2677 

.1654 

.2617 

.1674 

.2602 

.1695 

.2643 

.1716 

.2604 

.1740 

.2587 

.1747 

.2637 

.1770 

.2685 

.1724 

.2757 

.1722 

.2844 

.  1742 

.2951 

.1740 

Hours  per  week. 


Ger- 
many. 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

SO.  1175 

SO.  1474 
.1474 
.1474 
.1474 
.1573 
.1673 
.1573 
.1608 
.1617 
.1617 
.1617 
.1617 
.1617 
.1629 

.1099 

.1129 

.1101 

.1020 

.1069 

.1136 

.1209 

.1129 

.1173 

.1300 

.1285 

.1228 

.1237 

United 
States. 


59.41 
59.20 
69.37 
59.03 
58.68 
59.18 
58.93 
68.96 
69.20 
58.98 
68.87 
67.78 
67.17 
56.56 


Great 
Britain. 


^^^-     '  France       ®^'- 
many.   .'ran^^l  gium. 


54.00 

62.00 

60.34  ; 

63.67 

67.50 

60.34 

63.67 

61.94 

60.34 

53.67 

61.95 

60.34 

53.67 

61.88 

60.34 

53.67 

61.38 

60.34 

53.67 

61.38 

60.84 

53.67 

59.88 

60.34 

53.67 

62.50 

60.34 

63.67 

59. 99 

60.34 

58.67 

60.00 

60.34 

53.67 

60.00 

60.34 

53.67 

68.49 

60.34 

53.67 

59.90 

60.19 

boiijKR  makers. 


Waj 

fes  per  hour. 

Ger- 
many     o. „^ 

Hours  per  week. 

Year. 

United 

Great 

Bel- 

United 

Great 

Ger- 
many 
(Berlin 

France. 

Bel- 

States. 

Britain. 

(Beriin 

f  tutiut;. 

gium. 

States. 

Britain. 

gium. 

SO.  2594 

only). 

only). 

1890 

SO.  1695 

SO.  0986 

SO.  1417 

SO.  0742 

69.25 

54.00 

64.00 

63.00 

60.00 

1891 

.2577 

.1603 

.0881 

.1417 

.0785 

59.23 

63.67 

75.00 

63.00 

•  60.00 

1892 

.2686 

.1711 

.0931 

.1417 

.0735 

58.88 

63.67 

64.00 

68.00 

60.00 

1893 

.2583 

.1646 

.0912 

.1417 

.0749 

68.89 

63.67 

64.00 

63.00 

60.00 

1894 

.2614 

.1636 

.0892 

.1417 

.0745 

68.46 

63.67 

64.00 

63.00 

60.00 

1895 

.2629 

.1646 

.0966 

.1417 

.0746 

58.47 

63.67 

68.00 

68.00 

60.00 

1896 

.2626 

.1683 

.0961 

.1417 

.0749 

58.02 

53.67 

63.00 

63.00 

60.00 

1897 

.2607 

.1677 

.0937 

.1417 

.0749 

68.11 

58.67 

68.00 

68.00 

60.00 

1898 

.2617 

.1727 

.1024 

.1417 

.0749 

58.30 

53.67 

68.00 

68.00 

60.00 

1H99 

.2654 

.1744 

.1059 

.1417 

.0749 

58.06 

68.67 

64.00 

68.00 

60.00 

1900 

.2773 

.1736 

.1091 

.1417 

.0746 

57.36 

58.67 

60.00 

68.00 

60.00 

1901 

.2794 

.1736 

.1088 

.1456 

.0761 

56.82 

53.67 

60.00 

61.60 

60.00 

1902 

.2800 

.1737 

.1056 

.1465 

.0751 

56.33 

68.67 

57.00 

61.60 

60.00 

1903 

.2848 

.1719 

.1123 

.1455 

.0753 

56.24 

53.67 

60.00 

61.50 

60.00 

BRICKIiAYERS. 


Year. 


1890. 
J891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
189.>. 
lH9ti. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Wages  per  hour. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

SO. 4316 

SO.  1757 

SO.  1103 

SO. 1277 

.4365 

.1791 

.1096 

.1277 

.4431 

.1859 

.1092 

.1277 

.  44:^ 

.1859 

.1094 

.1277 

.4325 

.1892 

.1098 

.1277 

.4367 

.1892 

.1062 

.1277 

.4337 

.1960 

.1166 

.1277 

.4361 

.1994 

.1166 

.1326 

.4331 

.1994 

.1236 

.1325 

.4597 

.2028 

.1247 

.1326 

.  4672 

.2028 

.1274 

.1325 

.4912 

.1991 

.1303 

.1326 

.  5178 

.2062 

.1299 

.1326 

.5472 

.2062 

.1328 

.1326 

Hours  per  week. 


Bel- 
gium. 

SO.  0700 
.0693 
.0686 
.0687 
.0681 
.0683 
.0670 
.0677 
.0729 
.0731 
.0782 
.0821 
.0820 
.0845 


United 
States. 


53.22 
52.80 
52. 19 
51.63 
51.  % 
61.66 


51. 
51. 


50 
11 


50.47 
49.24 
49.32 
48.62 
48.27 
47.83 


Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

52. 67 

59.75 

68.00 

5*>.  67 

59.75 

63.00 

51.83 

59.76 

63.00 

51.83 

59.75 

63.00 

61.83 

59.75 

63.00 

51.83 

59.75 

63.00 

51.83 

56.50 

63.00 

51.83 

56.50 

63.00 

51.83 

56.50 

68.00 

51.83 

56.50 

63.00 

51.83 

66.50 

63.00 

51.83 

56.50 

63.00 

51.83 

66.60 

63.00 

51.83 

56.50 

63.00 

Bel- 
gium. 

62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 


a  The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  blacksmiths  in  the  foundry  and 
machine  shop  industry  only. 
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WAGES   AND   HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  LEADING   OCCUPATIONS   IN   THE 
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CARPENTBRS. 


Wages  per  honr. 

Hours  per  week. 

Year. 

United 
dutes. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

Prance. 

Bel- 
gium. 

United 
States. 

(") 

55.94 
56.56 
56.12 
56.22 
55.27 
56.06 
64.67 
54.32 
54.02 
53.42 
51.86 
60.74 
49.70 
49.46 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

80.2n3 
.2730 
.2826 
.2744 
.2693 
.2692 
.2740 
.2753 
.2790 
.2839 
.3049 
.3190 
.3408 
.3!>94 

90.1690 
.1757 
.1791 
.1791 
.1791 
.1826 
.1893 
.1926 
.1926 
.1994 
.2028 
.2028 
.2028 
.2028 

90.1026 
.1042 
.1010 
.1015 
.0998 
.1043 
.1086 
.lOMO 
.1106 
.1188 
.1215 
.1250 
.1263 
.1301 

90.1544 
.1644 
.1544 
.1644 
.1644 
.1544 
.1544 
.1644 
.1644 
.1644 
.1644 
.1544 
.1544 
.1544 

90.0713 
.0711 
.0714 
.0722 
.0730 
.0719 
.0737 
.0723 
.0727 
.0728 
.0728 
.0729 
.0728 
.0712 

52.67 
51.83 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
60.17 

59.41 
59.49 
59.28 
59.86 
59.46 
69.26 
59.06 
56.17 
56.89 
65.79 
55.47 
56.37 
65.48 
65.30 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

64.87 
64.93 
64.51 
64.61 
64.54 
64.78 
64.60 
64.68 
64.67 
64.77 
64.65 
64.71 
64.77 
W.78 

COniPOSITORS. 


Wages  per  hour. 

Hours  per  week. 

Year. 

United 
ptates. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many 
(Nurem- 
berg 
only). 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many 
(Nurem- 
berg 
only). 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

189« 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

90.3980 
.3997 
.4013 
.3983 
.3796 
.3827 
.3897 
.3926 
.8934 
.4066 
.4071 
.4252 
.4362 
.4467 

90.1572 
.1661 
.1689 
.1692 
.1698 
.1689 
.1696 
.1697 
.1697 
.1699 
.1699 
.1730 
.1768 
.1795 

90.1065 
.1048 
.1109 
.1141 
.1153 
.1238 
.1216 
.1296 
.1282 
.1294 
.1299 
.1364 
.1369 
.1411 

90.1207 
.1207 
.1207 
.1207 
.1207 
.1207 
.1207 
.1207 
.1255 
.1255 
.  1255 
.1255 
.  1255 
.1303 

90.0788 
.0756 
.0772 
.0762 
.0790 
.0794 
.07% 
.0825 
.0820 
.0825 
.0833 
.0820 
.0907 
.0955 

53.15 
52.62 
52.58 
53.13 
52.75 
52.73 
52.58 
52.47 
52. 06 
51.26 
51.09 
50.37 
49.% 
49.81 

64.83 
52.67 
52.17 
52.17 
52. 17 
52. 17 
52.17 
52.17 
52. 17 
52.17 
52. 17 
51.67 
50.83 
50.00 

57.40 
57.78 
57.32 
57.10 
56.36 
53.41 
53.60 
51.16 
51.13 
51.47 
50.80 
50.47 
51.21 
51.08 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
W.OO 
54.00 

HOD  CARRIERS. 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1891 
1896 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 


Wages  per  hour. 


Hours  por  week. 


United 
States. 


90.2259 
.2218 
.2314 
.2325 
.2303 
.2320 
.2335 
.2322 
.2343 
.2518 
.2498 
.2646 
.2676 
.2868 


Great   ! 
Britain. 


SO.  1217 
.1217 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1318 
.1250 
.  1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 


Ger- 
many 


90. 0675 
.0689 
.0680 
.0691 
.06HO 
.0<;84 
.0714 
.0712 
.  0742 
.0758 
.0807 
.0805 
.0811 
.0849 


France 
(Paris 
only). 

80.0%5 
.0965 
.0965 
.0965 
.0965 
.0965 
.0%5 
.0965 
.0965 
.0965 
.0965 
.0965 
.0965 
.0%5 


Bel-       United 
gium.   I  States. 


90.0171 
.0172 
.  0476 
.0479 
.0413 
.0493 
.0-460 
.0472 
.0527 
.0532 
.0559 
.0566 
.0431 


52. 78 
52. 54 
51.80 
51.64 
52.03 
51.53 
51. 45 
51.42 
51.01 
49.79 
49.79 
49.35 
48.56 
47.98 


Great 
Britain. 


52. 67 
52.67 
51.83 
51.83 
51.  S3 
51.83 
51.83 
51.83 
51.83 
51.83 
51.83 
51.83 
51.83 
51.83 


I 


Ger- 
many. 


59. 75 
59. 75 
59.  75 
59.  75 
59. 75 
59. 75 
59. 50 
59.50 
59.50 
59.50 
59.50 
59.50 
59.50 
59.50 


France 
( I'aria 
only). 


()<;.  00 

t;6. 00 
r)6.oo 

66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
63.57 
63.71 
63.83 
64.04 
64.46 
64.42 
63.91 


Bel- 
glum. 


62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62. 00 
62. 00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 


(O 


•aTbe  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  carpenters  in  the  building 
indnstry  only. 
^The  wages  and  boon  of  labor  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  compositors,  newspaper,  only. 
«No  data  obtained. 
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COMPOSITORS. 
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IRON   MOLDERS. 
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WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  EUROPE,  1890  TO  1903— Continued. 

PAINTERS,  HOUSE. 


Wages  per  hour. 

Hours  per  week. 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

1880 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

10.2680 
.2712 
.2747 
.2795 
.2737 
.2720 
.2742 
.2778 
.2827 
.2892 
.3054 
.8170 
.8303 
.3450 

10.1654 
.1605 
.1639 
.1639 
.1639 
.1656 
.1656 
.1689 
.1723 
.1767 
.1757 
.1757 
.1774 
.1774 

10.0934 
.0938 
.0956 
.0965 
.0992 
.10(H 
.1021 
.1041 
.1053 
.1094 
.1147 
.1148 
.1170 
.1194 

10.1231 
.1231 
.1281 
.1266 
.1813 
.1265 
.1266 
.1255 
.1256 
.1265 
.1255 
.1255 
.1255 
.1255 

10.0603 
.0602 
.0602 
.0604 
.0604 
.0604 
.0583 
.0649 
.0652 
.0663 
.0685 
.0676 
.0652 
.0667 

55.28 
54.86 
54.43 
63.86 
64.01 
63.87 
53.61 
58.28 
52.79 
52.27 
50.91 
49.85 
49.27 
48.89 

M.33 
54.83 
52.67 
62.67 
62.67 
62.67 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
51.00 
61.00 
61.00 

66.50 
66.60 
56.50 
56.50 
66.60 
56.50 
56.25 
66.25 
66.26 
66.25 
56.25 
66.25 
66.25 
56.25 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 

PLIJlflBERS. 


Wages  per  hour. 

Hours  per  week. 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

France 
(Paris 
only). 

Bel- 
gium. 

United 
Slates. 

Great 
Britain. 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
49.17 
49.17 
49.17 
49.17 
49.17 
49.17 
49.17 
49.17 

Ger- 
many. 

France 
(Paris 
only). 

Bel- 
gium. 

1890 

1K91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

10.8464 
.3488 
.3511 
.3552 
.8516 
.8546 
.8571 
.8598 
.8638 
.8684 
.3811 
.3935 
.4184 
.4429 

•0. 1757 
.1757 
.1826 
.1825 
.1825 
.1892 
.1926 
.1960 
.1960 
.2027 
.2027 
.2027 
.2029 
.2027 

10.0946 
.0963 
.0955 
.0956 
.0925 
.0926 
.0908 
.0938 
.0965 
.1004 
.1008 
.1091 
.1083 
.1148 

10.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1601 
.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1601 

10.0798 
.0779 
.0786 
.0724 
.0788 
.0736 
.0772 
.0772 
.0772 
.0784 
.0600 
.0724 
.0772 
.0784 

54.83 
54.09 
63.86 
53.86 
53.28 
53.08 
62.86 
52.67 
62.63 
52.28 
51.40 
50.77 
49.52 
48.91 

69.75 
69.75 
59.76 
59.76 
59.76 
59.75 
69.76 
59.75 
59.70 
59.70 
66.70 
56.70 
56.70 
56.68 

63.00 
63.00 
68.00 
63.00 
63.00 
63.00 
63.00 
54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
64.00 
64.00 
64.00 
54.00 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

STONECUTTER  S. 


Wages  per  hour. 


Hours  per  week. 


Year. 


United 

suites. 

(«) 


1890 

•0.3730 

1891 

.3803 

1892 

.3750 

1893 

.3618 

18W 

.  3593 

1895 

.3011 

1896 

.3690 

1897 

.3524 

18»i 

.3467 

1899 

.3594 

1900 

.3923 

1901 

.3868 

1902 

.3938 

1908 

.4225 

Great 
Britain. 


Ger- 
many 
(Nurem- 
bersr 
only). 


France. 


SO.  1689 
.1723 
.1791 
.1869 
.1859 
.1859 
.1893 
.1893 
.1960 
.1960 
.1960 
.1960 
.1991 
.1994 


Bel- 
giimi. 


1 

$0,098;') 

$0.1400 

.0978 

.1424 

.1042 

.1424 

.1052 

.1424 

.0992 

.1448 

.1027 

.1448 

.1116 

.1448 

.1129 

.1448 

.11&4 

.1448 

.1166 

.1448 

.1104 

.1448 

.1188 

.1448 

.1126 

.1448 

.1177 

.1448 

80.0698 
.0690 
.0662 
.0656 
.0681 
.0724 
.0653 
.0676 
.0668 
.0646 
.0668 
.0674 
.0677 
.0685 


United 
States. 

(«) 


52. 73 
52.54 
52.70 
53.12 
52.84 
52. 67 
52.77 
52.  99 
53.04 
51.70 
50.20  • 
49.96  ! 
49.67  i 
48.67  , 


Great 
Britain. 


51.00 

51.00  I 

50.17 

50.17 

50.17 

50.17 

50.17 

50.17 

50.17 

50. 17 

50.17 

50.17 

.')0. 17 

50.17 


i     Ger- 

many 

Bel- 
gium. 

(Nurem- 
berg 

only). 

France. 

60.00 

00.00 

65.00 

1       60.00 

60.00 

65.00 

59. 50 

60.00 

65.00 

59. 50 

60.00 

65.00 

.'.'.».  fiO 

60. 00 

65.00 

59. 50 

60.00 

65.00 

59.  M 

60.00 

65.00 

5').  .->0 

60.00 

65.00 

5y.  50 

60.00 

65.00 

59.50 

60.00 

65.  (MJ 

59.50 

60.00 

6.5.00 

59. 50 

60.00 

65.00 

59. 50 

60.00 

65.00 

54.00 

60.00 

65.00 

oThe  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  stonecutters,  granite,  only. 
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of  carpenters  in  the  United  States  in  1903  were  49.41,  those  in  Great 
Britain  were  50.17;  those  in  Germany  55.30;  those  in  Fmnce  60,  and 
those  in  Belgium  64.73. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  absolute  increase  or  decrease  in 
wage  i^ates  and  hours  of  labor  in  all  industries  can  not  be  assumed 
from  the  results  given  in  the  previous  tables  and  the  charts  relating 
thereto.  While  the  figures  presented  should  be  considered  as  relating 
to  the  particular  occupations  covered,  it  is  nevertheless  safe  to  say 
that  they  are  at  least  indicative  of  the  general  course  of  wages  in  all 
occupations  and  industries.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  b}'  the  results 
of  the  extensive  investigation  begun  by  the  Bureau  in  the  winter  of 
1900-1901  and  just  completed.  Although  the  detailed  report  (the 
Nineteenth  Annual)  covering  the  subject  of  wages  will  not  be  pub- 
lished and  available  for  distribution  until  early  in  1905,  a  summary 
•statement  covering  practically  all  of  the  leading  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  of  the  country  has  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  for  July,  1904  (No.  53).  The  number  of  industries  represented 
there  is  67,  while  the  data  were  secured  from  a  total  of  519  distinctive 
occupations  in  3,429  establishments.  Bulletin  No.  53,  which  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  covers  not 
only  wages,  but  also  hours  of  labor,  number  of  employees,  and  cost  of 
living  for  each  year  of  the  period  from  1890  to  1903,  inclusive.  The 
concrete  results  of  this  extensive  collection  of  figures  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  and  explanatory  text: 

COURSE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1890  TO  1908.  WHEN 
WEIGHTED  ACCORDING  TO  AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY  AS  REPORTED 
BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  1900. 

[Relative  numbers  computed  on  basis  of  average  for  1890-1899  a  loO.] 


Year. 


1890 
Jh9;i 

IV.'I 
lhy5 
iS'Jti 
1^97 
1H9H 
IVJU 
11»0) 
lUOl 

iyo:5 


Employees. 


Relative 
number. 


94.8 

97.3 

99.2 

99.4 

94.1 

96.4 

98.6 

100.9 

100.4 

112.1 

115.0 

ll'M 

123.6 

126.5 


Per  cent  of 
increase  (+)  or 
decrease  ( — ) 
in  1903  as  com- 
pared witti 
year  specified. 


(«) 


+33.4 
+30.0 
+27.6 
+27.3 
+34.4 
+31.2 
+28.3 
+26.4 
+  18.9 
+12.8 
+  9.4 
+  6.2 
+  2.3 


Hours  per  week. 


Relative 
number. 


100.7 

100.6 

100.5 

100.3 

99.8 

100.1 

99.8 

99.6 

99.7 

99.2 

98.7 

98.1 

97.3 

96.6 


Per  cent  of 
increase  (+)  or 
decrease  ( — ) 
in  1903  as  com- 
pared witti 
year  specified. 


-4.1 

-3.9 

-3.9 

-3.7 

-3.2 

-3.5 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-2 


(«) 


-2.1 
-1.6 
-  .7 


Wages  per  hoar. 


Relative 
number. 


100.3 

100.3 

100.8 

100.9 

97.9 

98.3 

99.7 

99.6 

100.2 

102.0 

105.5 

108.0 

112.2 

116.3 


Per  cent  of 
increase  (+)or 
decrease  ( - ) 
in  1W8  as  com- 
pared with 
year  specified. 


•  (a) 


+16.0 
+16.0 
+  16.4 
+15.3 
+  18.8 
+18.3 
+16.6 
+16.8 
+16.1 
+14.0 
+10.2 
+  7.7 
+  8.7 


a  The  fiKures  in  this  column  give  opposite  each  year  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  (indicated 
by  4-  or  - )  which  the  1903  figures  show  as  compared  with  the  year  specified.  Thus,  opposite  the 
year  1890,  under  employees,  appears  +33.4;  this  snows  that  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  m  1908  as  compared  with  1890  was  83.4;  opposite  1890,  under  hours  per  weeic,  a|»peuB  —4.1; 
this  shows  th«.t  the  per  cent  of  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor  per  week  m  1903  as  compared  with  IWS 
was  4.1;  m  like  manner,  under  wages  per  hour,  appears  +16.0;  this  shows  that  the  per  cent  «f 
^-•rease  m  the  wages  per  hour  in  1903  as  compared  with  1890  was  16.0.  The  figures  opposite  eii^ 
r  should  be  read  in  like  manner.   Opposite  the  year  1906,  of  course,  no  flguret  can  be  puoed. 
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The  first  column  of  the  table  shows  the  relative  number  of  persons 
employed  in  all  of  the  establishments  investigated  that  were  in  opera- 
tion during  each  year  of  the  period.  This  column  probably  does  not 
show  the  full  extent  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  during  the  period  covered;  as  just  stated,  it 
measures  only  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  those  establish- 
ments that  were  in  operation  each  year  of  the  period.  No  figures  are 
known  to  exist  showing  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees 
caused  by  the  shutting  down  of  establishments  for  one  or  more  years 
of  the  period,  or  by  the  permanent  closing  of  establishments.  Neither 
are  there  any  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  wage- 
workers  caused  by  the  opening  of  new  establishments  during  these 
years.  The  figures  in  this  table  relating  to  employees  are  of  great 
value,  however,  for  they  show  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  a 
large  number  of  establishments,  and  undoubtedly  indicate  to  some 
extent  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  all  industries  throughout  the  country.  The  table  shows 
that  the  lowest  number  employed  was  in  the  year  1894,  when  94.1 
per  cent  as  many  persons  were  employed  as  during  the  average  period 
from  1890  to  1899.  The  highest  point  reached  in  the  period  covered 
was  in  1903,  when  26.4  per  cent  more  persons  were  employed  than 
the  average  for  the  10-year  base  period.  The  next  column  shows  the 
per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  1903  as  compared  with  preceding  years.  Thus  in  1903  there  were 
employed  33.2  per  cent  more  persons  than  in  1890,  34.3  per  cent  more 
than  in  1894,  and  2.3  per  cent  more  than  in  1902,  etc.  So  far  as  these 
establishments  are  concerned  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  therein  have  gradually  increased  since  the  year  1894.  It  is 
seen  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  period,  1903,  a  greater  number  of 
workmen  were  employed  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  in  this  last 
year  the  number  employed  was  34.3  per  cent  greater  than  in  1894,  or 
more  than  one-third  more. 

The  next  section  of  the  table  relates  to  the  hours  of  labor.  The 
relative  number  shown  is  a  comparison  of  the  hours  of  work  per  week 
in  each  year  with  the  average  hours  worked  per  week  during  the  10- 
3'ear  period  from  1890  to  1899.  In  1890  the  hours  of  work  per  week 
were  0.7  per  cent  more  than  the  average  hours  worked  during  the 
10-year  base  period,  while  in  1903  the  hours  of  work  were  but  9(3.6 
per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  base  period;  that  is,  3.4  per  cent  less 
than  the  average  hours  worked  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1899. 
The  next  column  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  of  hours 
j)er  week  in  1903  when  compared  with  previous  years;  thus  in  1903 
the  hours  of  work  were  4.1  per  cent  less  than  in  1890,  and  0.7  per 
cent  less  than  in  1902.  The  tendency  toward  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  houra  of  labor  of  the  workman  is  clearly  shown  here. 
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The  third  section  of  the  table  relates  to  the  wages  per  hour  paid  in 
all  of  the  industries  covered  by  the  report.  In  1890  wages  were  0.3 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  wages  paid  during  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1899.  In  1891  they  were  0.2  per  cent  higher.  The  low- 
est point  reached  was  in  1894,  when  wages  were  97.9  per  cent  of  the 
average  wages  for  the  10-year  period;  or,  in  other  words,  2.1  per 
cent  lower  than  the  average  for  the  10-year  period.  From  1894  the 
movement  has  been  gradually  upward  to  1903,  when  the  avemge  wages 
per  hour  were  116.3  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  base  period;  or, 
in  other  words,  16.3  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  wages  per  hour 
during  the  10-year  period,  1890  to  1899.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  per  cent  of  change  between  one  year  and  another  is  not  the  result 
of  the  subtraction  of  the  two  relative  numbers.  For  example:  The 
relative  wages  in  all  industries  was  97.9  in  1894  and  116.3  in  1903; 
the  difference  between  these  relative  numbers  is  18.4.  The  per  cent 
of  increase  in  wages,  however,  from  1894  to  1903  was  not  18.4.  This 
difference,  18.4,  is  18.8  per  cent  of  97.9,  the  number  with  which  the 
comparison  was  made,  making  wages  per  hour  in  1903  18.8  per  cent 
higher  than  wages  per  hour  in  1894.  The  column  following  the  rela- 
tive wages  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average 
wages  per  hour  in  1903  as  compared  with  the  preceding  years.  In 
this  column  it  is  seen  that  wages  per  hour  in  1903  were  16  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1890,  15.4  per  cent  higher  than  in  1892,  18.8  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1894,  3.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1902,  etc. 

A  chart  embodying  the  figures  contained  in  the  above  table  and  also 
data  as  to  cost  of  living  during  the  same  period  (a  discussion  of  which 
will  bo  found  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin)  forms  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  A  repro- 
duction of  this  chart  (Chart  35)  is  presented  herewith. 
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COST  OE  LIYIHG  AHB  BETAIL  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  G.  W.  W.  HANGER. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1890  and  1891  in  its  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Annual  Reports  published  data  in  great  detail  relative  to  the 
cost  of  living  of  workingmen's  families  whose  heads  were  engaged  in 
the  iron,  steel,  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  cotton,  woolen,  and  glass  indus- 
tries, the  great  changes  in  economic  conditions  since  these  reports 
were 'issued  rendered  this  material  of  little  value  as  the  basis  for  an 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  along  these  lines.  It  was  peculiarly 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  forthcoming  Eighteenth  Annual  Report 
became  available  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  of  its  use  for  this  purpose. 
This  report,  a  summary  of  which  has  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  for  July,  1904:  (No.  53),  is  the  annual  report  for  the 
year  1903,  and  presents  the  results  of  an  investigation  prosecuted  in 
every  section  of  our  country  into  the  cost  of  living  of  workingmen's 
families  and  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  staple  articles  of  food 
consiuned  by  such  families.  As  stated,  this  investigation  covered  two 
subjects,  distinct  in  character,  yet  closelj'  allied;  that  into  cost  of  living 
covered  the  year  1901,  and  its  object  was  to  determine  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing, fuel,  lighting,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  in  the  average  workingman's 
family  in  the  United  States,  while  that  into  retail  prices  covered  the 
period  from  1890  to  1903  and  had  for  its  object  the  collection  of  data 
which  would  show  the  extent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  retail  prices 
of  the  staple  articles  of  food  during  the  period  and  thus  render  it  pos- 
sible to  determine,  approximately  at  least,  the  changes  in  cost  of  living 
in  the  several  years  covered. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  carrying  out  the  investigation,  reports  of  their  actual  expendi- 
tures for  a  year  were  secured  from  25,440  families  residing  in  the 
principal  industrial  localities  in  33  States.  Among  the  occupations 
represented  are  mechanics  of  all  kinds,  railroad  emplo3'ees,  common 
laborers,  clerks  earning  less  than  $1,200  per  year,  etc. 

The  reports,  which  were  secured  directly  from  the  husband  or  wife, 
or  both,  by  the  personal  visits  of  agents  of  the  Bureau,  show  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  various  members  of  the  family;  the  amount  earned  by 
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each  member;  the  family  income  for  the  year  from  all  sourv'es;  the 
number  of  Aveeks  worked  during  the  year  by  the  head  of  the  family; 
the  number  of  rooms  occupied;  the  amount  expended  for  rent,  or,  if 
th(»  house  was  owned  by  the  occupant  and  encumbered,  the  amount 
l>aid  for  interest  and  on  principal;  the  amounts  expended  for  food, 
clothing,  fuel,  lighting,  and  sundries;  also  the  amount  of  sui*plus  or 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

From  2,567  families  reports  were  secured  showing  in  detail  the 
expenditure  for  each  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  and  the  quantity 
consumed;  the  expenditure  for  clothing  for  husband,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren; for  taxes;  insurance;  labor  organizations,  etc.;  religious  pur- 
poses; furniture;  books  and  newspapers;  amusements;  liquors; 
tobacco;  medical  attendance,  etc.;  also  the  disposition  of  the  surplus, 
if  any,  and  the  method  of  meeting  the  deficit,  if  expenditures  exceeded 
income. 

The  chart<3  on  exhibit  relating  to  family  conditions  and  cost  of  living 
in  25,440  families  present  in  graphic  form  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing facts  disclosed  by  the  investigation.  In  the  list  of  these  charts 
which  follows  reference  is  made  by  number  to  the  tables  which  furnish 
the  data  for  each: 

CHARTS  RELATING  TO  25,440  FAMILIES. 

Average  size  of  the  fauiilies  investigated,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general 

nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  1 ). 
Avt^rage  pize  of  the  families  investigated,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  2). 
Per  cent  of  families  having  an  income  from  children  at  work,  by  geographical  divi- 
sions and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  3). 
Per  cent  of  families  having  an  income  from  children  at  work,  by  nativity  of  head  of 

family  (Table  4). 
Per  cent  of  children  5  or  under  16  years  of  age,  at  work,  at  school,  at  work  and 

school,  and  at  home,  by  geograi)hic!al  divisions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of 

family  (Table  5). 
Per  cent  of  (thildren  5  or  under  16  years  of  age,  at  work,  at  school,  at  work  and 

scliool,  and  at  home,  )>y  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  6). 
PtT  cent  of  wives  at  work,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of 

family  (Table  7). 
Per  cent  of  wivt^  at  work,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  8). 
Pit  cent  of  families  having  boarders  or  loilgers,  by  geographical  divisions  and  gen- 
eral nativity  of  hea<l  of  family  (Table  9). 
Per  cent  of  families  having  boarders  or  lodgers,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table 

10). 
Per  (!ent  of  total  income  from  husbands,  wives,  children,  boanlers  and  lodgers,  and 

other  sources,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family 

(Table  11). 
Per  cent  of  total  income  from  husbands,  wives,  children,  boarders  and  lodgers,  and 

other  sources,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  12). 
Avc*rage  incomes  and  expenditure  per  family,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general 

nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  1). 
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Average  income  and  expenditure  per  family,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  2). 
Pfer  cent  of  total  income  expended,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of 

head  of  family  (Table  1). 
Per  cent  of  total  income  expended,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  2). 
Per  cent  of  families  reporting  a  surplus,  a  deficit,  or  neither  a  surplus  nor  a  deficit, 

by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  13). 
Per  cent  of  families  reporting  a  surplus,  a  deficit,  or  neither  a  surplus  nor  a  deficit, 

by  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  14). 
Average  income  of  husbands  at  work,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity 

(Table  15). 
Average  income  of  husbands  at  work,  by  nativity  (Table  16). 
Average  income  of  wives  at  work,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of 

head  of  family  (Table  17). 
Average  income  of  wives  at  work,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  18). 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  food  for  the  year,  by  geographical  divisions  and 

general  nativity  of  head  of  frmily  (Table  1). 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  food  for  the  year,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family 

(Table  2). 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  rent  for  the  year  for  families  paying  rent,  by 

geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  1). 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  rent  for  the  year  for  families  paying  rent,  by 

nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  2). 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  clothing  for  the  year,  by  geographical  divisions 

and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  1) . 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  clothing  for  the  year,  by  nativity  of  head  of 

family  (Table  2). 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  fuel  for  the  year,  by  geographical  divisions  and 

general  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  1). 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  fuel  for  the  year,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family 

(Table  2). 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  lighting  for  the  year,  by  geographical  divisions 

and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  1). 
Average  expenditure  per  family  for  lighting  for  the  year,  ])y  nativity  of  head  of 

family  (Table  2). 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  and  per  individual,  by  geographical  divisions 

and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  19). 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  and  per  individual,  by  nativity  of  head  of 

family  (Table  20). 
Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of 

head  of  family  (Table  21). 
Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  22). 
Per  cent  of  owned  homes  free  from  incumbrance,  by  geographical  divisions  and  gen- 
eral nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  21). 
Per  cent  of  owned  homes  free  from  incumbrance,  by  nativity  of  head  of  family 

(Table  22). 
Per  cent  of  heads  of  families  idle  and  average  weeks  idle,  by  geographical  divisions 

(Table  23). 
Per  cent  of  heads  of  families  idle  and  average  weeks  idle,  by  nativity  (Table  24). 
Per  cent  of  heads  of  families  idle  and  average  weeks  idle,  by  principal  causes 

(Table  25). 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  in  tliis  Bul- 
letin all  of  the  charts  relating  to  cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  exhib- 
ited by  the  Bureau  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  It  is 
deemed  necessary,  however,  to  economize  space  as  much  as  possible 
and  the  charts  considered  least  important  will  therefore  be  omitted. 
Of  the  41  charts,  the  titles  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
list,  a  reproduction  will  be  found  opposite  of  that  entitled  "Per 
cent  of  total  income  from  husbands,  wives,  children,  boarders  and 
lodgers,  and  other  sources,  by  geographical  divisions  and  genei'al 
nativity  of  head  of  familv." 

%■'  V 

The  classification  of  data  by  geographical  divisions  as  adopted  m 
many  of  the  tables  in  this  article  and  in  the  graphic  presentations 
relating  thereto  is  considered  both  desirable  and  necessary.  The 
classification  of  States,  so  far  as  they  were  covered  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Bureau,  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  United  States 
Census,  and  is  as  follows: 


North  Atlantic  States: 
Maine. 

New  Tlampshire. 
MaHsachusetts. 
Kliocle  Inland. 
Connecticut. 
New  York. 
Xew  Jersev. 
Pennsylvania. 

• 

South  Atlantic  States: 
Delaware. 
Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia. 
Virginia. 
West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 


North  Centra]  States: 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

Kansas. 
South  Central  States: 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 
Western  States: 

Colorado. 

California. 

Washington.    . 


^R  Cent  of  Total  Income  from  Husbands,  Wives,  Childro^ 

Boarders  and  Lodgers,  and  Other  Sources,  by  Qeoqraph- 

iCAL  Divisions  and  General  Nativity  of  Head  of  Family. 
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The  25  tables  containing  the  data  which  form  the  basis  of  the  41 
charts  follow: 


Table  1.— NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILY,  INCOME  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURE PER  FAMILY,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  INCOME  EXPENDED,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS  AND  GENERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

[The  average  shown  for  each  item  of  expenditure  relate<4  to  those  families  only  that  reported 
expenditures  for  such  items;  the  total  expenditure  per  family  is  for  all  families.] 


Families. 


Ge<^Taphical  division 
and  general  nativity 
of  head  of  family. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 
size. 


North  Atlantic  States 

Native j 

Foreign \ 

Total 


South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 


ToUl 


North  Central  SUtes: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total 


South  Central  States: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total 


AVestem  States: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total 


13,782 


1,995 
198 


2,198 


4,227 
3,118 


7.340 


1,027 
194 


1.221 


5531 
351 


904 


Total 
in- 
come 
per 
fam- 

iiy. 


Average  expenditure  of  families  having 
an  expenditure  for — 


Rent. 


7,359]      4.53 
6, 423^      5. 11 


4.80 


1748.81 
763.15 


9130.73 
123.93 


Fuel. 


930.66 
30.83 


755.49^  127.63     30.51 


light- 
ing. 


5.11 
5.68 


5.16 


4.68 
5.39 


4.98 


5.21 
5.26 


5.22 


3.% 
4.42 


4.14 


683.06 
768.75 


97. 9&    30.54 
107.20     31.12 


690.80     98.68     30.60 


756.82 
744.55 


107.62     30.48       7.50 


100. 23     36. 30 


751.62   105.02     32.95 


670.64,    94.211    23.86 
700.78  103.19:    24.95 


675.42 


95.38,    24.04 


883.14 
883.781 


148.86 
144.78 


883.39  147.48 


34.69 
35.09 


94.  o4 


Cloth- 
ing. 


97.79 
8.17 


Food. 


Other 
pur- 
poses. 


993.089306.31 


94.20 


7.97i    98.60 


6.12 
6.85 


86.08 
103.11 


6.19!    87.62 


327.49 


9185.47 
136.27 


316. 18 


289.09 
354.07 


294.96 


7.45 


7.48 


96.81 
99.86 


97.89 


4.96!    87.11 


5.a5 


4.97 


93.98 


88.20 


308.09 
328.90 


816.92 


278.33 
294.76 


280.94 


8.07 
8.25 


8.14 


118.21   311.18 
121.95  827.77 


119.66 


317.62 


9696.44     93.01 
713.01     93.48 


135.84 


142.42 
162. 11 


148.30 


17L28 
149.28 


16L95 


153.45 
172.19 


156.43 


704.16!    93.21 


64L80 
734.55 


650.18 


93.96 
95.55 


94.12 


713.68 
702.42 


708.88 


635.74 
665.83 


640.44 


142.30 
152.20 


741.75 
748.59 


146.14   744.41 


94.29 
94.84 


94.ZI 


94.80 
94.95 


94.82 


83.99 
84.70 


84.27 
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Table  2.— NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILY.  INCOME  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURE PER  FAMILY,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  INCOME  EXPENDED.  BY  NATIVITY  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

[The  average  shown  for  each  item  of  expenditure  relates  to  thoae  families  only  that  reported 
expenditures  for  such  items;  the  total  expenditure  per  family  is  for  all  families.] 


Nativity  of  head  of 
family. 


United  States 

Aujstrla- Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Gemmny 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign . . . 

United  States  and  for- 
eign   


Families. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 
size. 


16,161 


4.67 


|742.00i$118.54 


283 

1,012 

103, 

930 

86 

2,883 

2,983 

256 

104 

154 

443 

251 

502 

57 

119 

118 


10,279 


25,440 


5.04 
5.16 
5.05 
4.90 
4.95 
5.24 
5.26 
5.02 
5.72 
5.82 
5.70 
5.08 
4.78 
4.88 
5.26 
4.84 


5.18 


Total 
in- 
come 
per 
fam- 
ily. 


Average  expenditure  of  families  having 
an  expenditure  for^- 


Rent. 


674.43 
793.26 
756.80 
822.04 
749.97 
745.87 
774.73 
611.19 
675.12 
762.80 
66L92 
857.46 
766.15 
774.24 
803.30 
710. 76 


760.57 


4.88 


749.50 


Kuel.   ^^ 


$S0.2fi    17.31 


Cloth- 
ing. 


Food. 


$93. 7l'f902. 82  S147. 8i|$G91. 58 


96.22 
115.88 
116.04 
128.46 
190.67 
117.20 
121.63 
98.85 
83.89 
110. 11 
105.89, 
124.21 
125.20 
129.86 
120.15 
122.59 


118.16 


82.19 
32.30 
34.17 
33.40 
83.19 
32.51 
3L36 
27.49 
88.41 
33.93 
31.87 
32.15 
83.56 
84.42 
32.44 
31.06 


.1- 


82.21 


118.40 


81.06 


7.21 
8.34 
8.58 
8.42 
7.58 
7.46 
8.05 
6.79 
7.77 
8.20 
7.76 
8.62 
7.99 
7.38 
6.75 
8.08 


7.87 


7.63 


87.53 

101.57 
99.27 

106.65 
95.95 
98.69 
95.77 
68.68 
86.67 

100.85 
83.83 

106.38 
91.88 
92.85 

in.  04 
86.48 


96.88 


94.99 


313.48 
325.70 
3n.38 
337.08 
309.36 
324.27 
34L14 
271.16 
276.00 
324.50 
316.73 
839.20 
820.14 
314.89 
836.83 
804.82 


827.82 


312.92 


Other 

pur- 

poaes. 


Total 
ex- 
pendi- 
ture 
per 
tkm- 
ill-. 


Per 
cent  of 
total 
in- 
come 
ex- 
pend- 
ed. 


114.82 
189.69 
142.25 
162.00 
158.25 
147.23 
140.53 
100. 19- 
123.64; 
145.22^ 
117.41^ 
176.8a 
142.16; 
155.20' 
144.56 
134.60 


93.20 


14L78 


146.87 


646. 88i 
720.61 
688.71 
754.07 
706.80 
702.M 
720.25 
666.86 
604.97 
716.80 
666.06 
782.87 
708.32 
716.67 
730.06 
682.49 


710.68 


699.24 


95.92 
90. 8S 
90.76 
91.78 
94.18 
94.31 
98.74 
92.75 
89.61 
98.90 
98.96 
91.30 
92.45 
92.56 
90.88 
96.02 


98.42 


98.29 


Table  3.— PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  AN  INCOME  FROM  CHILDREN  AT  WORK,  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  GENERAL  NATIVITY  OP  HEAD  OP  FAMILY. 


Geographical  di\ision  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family. 


North  Atlantic  States: 

Native , 

Foreign 

Total 

South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign  

Total 

North  Central  StafoH: 

Native 

Foreign , 

Total ^ 

South  Central  .Stutcw: 

Native 

Foreign  

Total 

Westi'ni  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 


Percent 
of  fami- 
lies. 


17.81 
26.61 


21.64 


27.42 
40.40 


28.59 


16.82 
28.85 


21.92 


22.01 
36.08 


24.24 


12.66 
16.81 


14.27 
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Table  4.— PER  GENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  AN  INCOME  FROM  CHILDREN  AT  WORK,  BY 

NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


NatlTity  of  head  of  family. 


UDitedStaten.... 

Aufltria-Hungary 

CSanada 

Denmark 

England 

France , 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italv  

Netherlands 


Per  cent 
of  fami- 
lies. 


18.65 


22.25 
28.02 
17.48 
28.65 
18.60 
83.68 
80.81 
16.02 
28.85 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 


Norway 

Ruflfda 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign 

United  States  and  foreign 


Per  cent 
of  fami- 
lies. 


18.18 
22.80 
23.51 
10.76 
29.82 
85.29 
20.85 


27.40 


22.19 


Table  5.— PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  OR  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL, 
AT  WORK  AND  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  GEN- 
ERAL NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Geographical  division  and  general  nativity  of 
head  of  family. 

At  work. 

At 
school. 

At  work 
and  at 
school. 

At  home. 

All  chil- 
dren. 

North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

3.60 
4.60 

76.60 
78.67 

0.60 
.36 

19.40 
16.87 

100.0 

Foreism 

100.0 

Total 

4.11 

77.62 

.43 

17.84 

100.0 

South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

12.00 
8.09 

61.67 
77.02 

L35 
.65 

25.08 
14.24 

100.0 

Foreijni 

100.0 

Total 

1L69 

63.17 

1.28 

28.96 

100.0 

North  Central  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

2.63 
4.86 

79.24 
78.42 

.82 
.99 

17.41 
16.23 

100.0 
100.0 

Total 

3.43 

78.83 

.91 

16.83 

100.0 

Sonth  Central  States: 

Native 

8.20 
8.86 

62.24 
69.16 

1.11 

28.45 
21.99 

100.0 

Foreign 

100.0 

Total 

8.31 

63.31 

.93 

27.45 

100.0 

Western  States: 

Kati  ve 

1.28 
.98 

82.94 
82,27 

.18 
.25 

16.60 
16.50 

lUO.O 

Foreign 

100.0 

Total 

1.16 

82.65 

.21 

15.96 

100.0 
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Table  6.— PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  5  OR  UNDER  16  YEARS  OP  AGE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL, 
AT  WORK  AND  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OP  FAMILY. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 


United  States 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

Prance  

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign 

United  States  and  foreign 


At 
work. 


4.80 


6.78 
4.18 
2.87 
4.16 
2.86 
5.32 
4.38 
3.95 
i.28 
1.44 
6.27 
3.48 
1.74 
4.71 
8.46 
6.00 


4.57 


4.70 


At 
school. 


74.17 


72.11 
81.64 
77.01 
78.66 
78.09 
77.92 
79.69 
75.38 
82.64 
80.93 
70.95 
81.28 
80.00 
89.41 
73.0? 
73.34 


78.47 


76.10 


At  work 
and  at 
school. 


0.75 


.25 
.55 
.58 
.94 


.78 
.42 
.61 


.26 
.27 
.29 


1.59 
1.83 


.57 


.67 


At 
home. 


20.28 


ao.86 

13.78 
19.54 
16.84 
19.05 
15.98 
15.51 
a0.06 
13.23 
17.63 
23.52 
14.97 
17.97 
5.88 
16.98 
19.88 


16.89 


18.58 


All  chil- 
dren. 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Tablet.— PER  CENT  OF  WIVES  AT  WORK,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  GENERAL 

NATIVITY  OP  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Geographical  diviaion  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family. 


North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

North  Central  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

South  Central  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

Western  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 


Per  cent 
of  wives 
at  work. 


9.04 
9.44 


9.23 


14.  ^O 
10.88 


14.17 


5.99 
&S8 


6.16 


12.6(2 
8.95 


11.96 


4.00 
2.83 


3.86 
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Table  8.— PER  CENT  OF  WIVES  AT  WORK,  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 


United  States.... 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada  

Denmarlc 

England 

France 

(Germany 

Ireland , 

Italy 

Netherlands 


Per  cent 
of  wives 
at  work. 


8.95 


7.12 
5.13 
8.74 
6.30 
13.10 
9.86 
9.88 
9.06 
•  99 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 


Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign 

United  States  and  foreign 


Per  cent 
of  wives 
at  work. 

4.61 
8.66 
6.50 
6.07 
8.77 
1.71 
13.39 


8.29 


8.68 


TjkBLl  9.— PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  BOARDERS  OR   LODGERS,   BY  GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL DIVISIONS  AND  GENERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Geographical  division  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family. 


North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

ToUl 

• 

South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

North  Central  SUtes: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

South  Central  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

WuHtem  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 


Per  cent 

of  families 

having 

boarders 

or  lodgers. 


21.78 
25.88 


23.46 


27.67 
35.86 


2H.41 


19..>1 
25. 67 


22.14 


L»4. 05 
•23.20 


23.  yi 


14.29 
IH.  M() 


n;.o4 


Tablk  lO.— PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  BOARDERS  OR  LODGERS,  BY  NATIVITY  OF 

HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 


United  States.... 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada  

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italv 

Netherlands 


Percent  of 
families 
having 

boarders  ur 
lodgers. 


21.15 


17.31 
26.58 
15.53 
25.38 
29.07 
23.00 
29.84 
20.31 
28.85 


Nativity  of  head  <>f  family. 


Per  cent  of 
faniiliis 
having 

boarders  or 
lodgersi. 


Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

iSweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Other  foreign 

Total  f(>reign 

Tnited  States  and  foreign 


I 


19.  4.') 
23. 02 
23. 51 
23.31 
24. 56 
26.05 
24.78 


25.40 


23.26 
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Table  11.— PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  INCOME  FROM  HUSBANDS,  WIVES,  CHILDREN,  BOARD- 
ERS  AND  LODGERS,  AND  OTHER  SOURCES,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  GEN- 
ERAL NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Per  cent  of  total  income  from — 

Geographical  division  and  general  na- 
tivity of  head  of  family. 

Hus- 
bands. 

Wives. 

Children. 

Boarders 

and 
lodgers. 

Other 
sources. 

Total. 

North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

82.81 
74.  U 

L73 
1.77 

7.08 
12.39 

7.06 
10.01 

1.87 
1.72 

100.0 

Foreign 

100.0 

Total 

78.46 

1.76 

9.65 

8.45 

1.80 

100.0 

South  Atlantic  States 

Native 

76.80 
68.14 

1.94 
L65 

U.OO 
16.60 

9.06 
11.98 

1.68 
1.63 

100.0 

Foreign 

100.0 

Total  

75.48 

1.91 

11.56 

9.37 

1.68 

100.0 

North  Central  States: 

Native 

85.93 
76.74 

.80 
.96 

6.27 
12.22 

5.63 
7.80 

1.87 
2.28 

100.0 

Foreiirn 

100.0 

Total 

82.07 

.87 

8.77 

6.64 

1.75 

100.0 

South  Central  States: 

Native 

80.82 
70.65 

1.67 
1.27 

9.87 
17.27 

6.61 
7.86 

2.03 
2.95 

100.0 

Foreiirn 

100.0 

78.73 

L60 

10.67 

6.82 

2.18 

100.0 

Native 

85.80 
80.08 

1.02 
.61 

7.26 
10.62 

4.71 
7.15 

1.21 
1.54 

100.0 

Foreism 

100.0 

83.58 

.86 

8.57 

5.65 

L84 

100.0 

Table  18.— PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  INCOME  FROM  HUSBANDS,  WIVES.  CHILDREN,  BOARD- 
ERS AND  LODGERS,  AND  OTHER  SOURCES,  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Per  cent  of  total  income  from— 

Nativity  of  head  of  family. 

Hus- 
bands. 

Wives. 

Children. 

Boarders 

and 
lodgers. 

Other 
sources. 

Total. 

United  States ^ 

82.64 

L46 

7.46 

6.77 

L68 

100.0 

Austria-Hungary 

78.09 
76.81 
85.00 
79.81 
77.65 
74.88 
68.69 
81.27 
76.85 
84.49 
79.45 
76.89 
84.49 
78.80 
75.27 
81.80 

1.65 
1.05 
2.55 
LOl 
2.80 
1.65 
L61 
1.76 

.74 
1.27 
L75 

.89 
L02 
1.82 

.34 
8.19 

10.96 

9.92 

5.09 

8.63 

8.28 

14.44 

15.76 

8.60 

11.96 

6.44 

10.05 

12.23 

8.50 

10.21 

18.67 

7.14 

6.49 
10.70 
4.99 
8.70 
10.18 
7.28 
12.05 
6.83 
8.96 
5.96 
7.26 
8.66 
8.18 
8.83 
9.90 
5.95 

2.81 
2.02 
2.37 
1.86 
L09 
1.80 
1.90 
1.64 
L60 
1.85 
1.49 
1.88 
2.81 
.84 
.82 
1.92 

100.0 

Canada 

100.0 

Denmark 

100.0 

Enfflanfl     r . r  -  ,  r 

100.0 

France 

100.0 

Germany  .,,..,.,  r .  r . , ,,,.,,-.,-.-., 

100.0 

Ireland ' 

100.0 

Italy 

100.0 

Netherlands 

100.0 

Norwav 

100.0 

Russia 

100.0 

Scotland 

100.0 

Sweden 

100.0 

Switzerland 

100.0 

Wales 

100.0 

Other  foreign 

100.0 

Total  foreiirn 

74.96 

L47 

12.48 

9.26 

1.90 

100.0 

United  States  and  foreign 

79.49 

L47 

9.49 

7.78 

L77 

100.0 
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Tabls  18.— per  cent  op  FAMIUES  REPORTING  A  SURPLUS,  A  DEFICIT,  OR  NEITHER  A 
SURPLUS  NOR  A  DEFICIT,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  GENERAL  NATIVITY  OP 
HEAD  OP  FAMILY. 


Geoerraphical  division  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family. 


North  Atlantic  SUtee: 

Native 

Foreign 


Per  cent  of  families  reporting — 

I    Neither 
Surplas.     Deficit.  !  »urplu8  nor 

1     deficit. 


Total 


South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 


55.88 
51.44 


63.64 


41.26 
80.30 


16.18 
17.28 


16.70 


19.60 
23.23 


28.44 
31.28 


29.76 


39.15 
46.47 


Total 

40.26 

19.93 

39.81 

North  Central  States: 

Native 

45.90 
42.95 

12. 61 
17.83 

41.69 

Foreign 

89.22 

Total 

44.64 

14.77 

40.59 

South  Central  States: 

Native 

46.67 
33.51 

22.10 
17.01 

32.23 

Foreign 

49.48 

Totol 

43.74 

21.29 

34.97 

Western  States: 

Native 

83.72 
79.77 

3.44 

4.56 

12.84 

Foreign 

15.67 

Total 

82.19 

3.87 

13.94 

Tablk  14.— per  cent  op  FAMILIES  REPORTING  A  SURPLUS,  A  DEFICIT,  OR  NEITHER 
A  SURPLUS  NOR  A  DEFICIT,  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 


United  States. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

France , 

Germany 

Ireland 

lull 


th< 


Netherlands. 

Norway 

RusHia. 


Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland . . 

Wales 

Other  foreign 


Total  foreign , 

United  States  and  foreign. 


Per  cent  of  families  reporting — 

Neither 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

surplus 
nor  deficit. 

15.55 

51.25 

33.20 

40.99 

26.79 

33.22 

60.67 

11.86 

27. 47 

58.25 

12.62 

29.13 

56.67 

16.02 

27.31 

47.67 

16.12 

37.21 

43.70 

16.82 

39.48 

48.41 

18.60 

33.09 

53.62 

20.70 

25.78 

56.77 

21.16 

23.08 

50.65 

16.58 

33.77 

82.96 

26.96 

41.08 

62.95 

14.34 

22.71 

62.19 

11.36 

86.45 

45.61 

12.28 

42.11 

56.30 

19.33 

24.37 

46.02 

15.93 

38.05 

49.09 

17.12 

33.79 

50.38 

16.18 

33.44 
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Table  19.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  PER  FAMILY  AND  PER  INDIVIDUAL,  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  GENERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Geographical  division  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family. 


North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

North  Central  States: 

Native w 

Foreign 

Total 

South  Central  States: 

Nati  ve 

Foreign 

Total 

Western  States: 

Native 

Foreign  4 

Total 


Rooms 

per 
family. 

Rooms 
per  indi- 
vidual. 

5.87 
5.02 

1.21 
1.01 

5.21 

1.11 

4.75 
5.36 

.97 
.96 

4.81 

.97 

4.46 
5.12 

.97 
.98 

4.74 

.96 

8.76 
4.07 

.74 

3.80 

.75 

4.66 
4.77 

1.19 

1.11 

4.70 

1.16 

Tahlk  -jo.— AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  PER  FAMILY  AND  PER  INDIVIDUAL.  BY 

NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 


United  States 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada  

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Rusisia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign 

United  States  iiiid  foreign 


4.05 


Rooms 

Rooms 

.  per 

per  indi- 

family. 

vidual. 

4.90 

1.06 

4.16 

.85 

5.00 

1.10 

5.24 

1.07 

5.89 

1.13 

4.86 

1.00 

4.90 

.95 

5.08 

.99 

8.67 

.77 

5.76 

L05 

5.28 

1.02 

4.48 

.81 

5.89 

1.06 

5.08 

l.U 

5.18 

1.10 

5.51 

L05 

4.76 

LOI 

5.08 

1.00 

L04 
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Tablb  Sl.—PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  OWNING  HOMES  AND  PER  CENT  OF  OWNED  HOMES 
FREE  FROM  INCUMBRANCE,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  GENERAL  NATIVITY 
OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


• 

Geogmphical  division  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family. 

Percent  of 
families 
owning 
homes. 

Percent  of 
owned 

homes  free 
from 
incum- 
brance. 

North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

11.66 
16.29 

66.66 

Foreign 

61.93 

Total 

13.34 

53.67 

South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

18.60 
30.30 

63.96 

Foreign 

41.67 

Totol 

19.66 

60.84 

North  Central  SUtes: 

Native 

18.41 
39.99 

57.20 

Foreign 

60.86 

Totol 

27.66 

62.99 

South  Central  Stotes: 

Native 

Foreign 

Totol 

Western  Stotes: 

Native 

Foreign 

Totol 


18.01 
36.67 


64.32 
81.16 


20.80 

6S.90 

26.14 
40.17 

70.60 
78.01 

30.97 

74.29 

Table  ««.— PER  CENT  OP  OWNED  HOMES  FREE  FROM  INCUMBRANCE,  BY  NATIVITY 

OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Nativity  of  he«wl  of  family. 


United  Stotes 

Aastria-Hungary 

Canada  

Denmark 

England 

Prance 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

8  wi  tzerland 

Wales 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign 

United  Stotes  and  foreign 


Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

owned 

families 

homes  free 

owning 

from 

home?'. 

incum- 

brance. 

15. 36 

59.06 

17.81 

57.14 

15. 22 

40.91 

34.95 

58.33 

19.89 

58.92 

25.58 

77.27 

32.33 

56.97 

21.56 

56.30 

11. 72 

66.67 

46.15 

29.17 

38.96 

16.67 

16.03 

43.66 

19. 12 

54.17 

32. 27 

36.42 

26.32 

53.33 

27. 73 

69.70 

7.96 

66.67 

24.29 

53.18 

18.97 

56.02 
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taui.k  sa.— per  cent  of  heads  op  families  idle  and  average  weeks  idle,  by 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Gcc^rntphical  division. 


North  Atlantic  States 
South  Atlantic  States 
North  Central  States . 
South  Central  States . 
Western  States 

Total 


Per  cent 
idle. 


49.80 
51.71 
4S.42 
74.98 
80.85 


49.81 


Average 
weeks  idle 

baaed  on 
those  idle. 


9.fi0 
9.01 
8.88 
9.22 
11.33 


Average 
weeks  idle 

based  on 
total  heads 
of  families. 


4.73 
4.66 
4.28 
6  91 
8.50 


9.43  i 


4.70 


Table  84.— PER  CENT  OF  HEADS 


OF  FAMIUES  IDLE  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKS  IDLE,  BY 
NATIVITY. 


Nativity. 


UniU'd  States 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

France  

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Net  nerlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign 

United  States  and  foreign 


Per  cent 
idle. 


48.09 


57.66 
99.78 
49.49 
5L10 
68  83 
54  60 
61.41 
65.60 
68  27 
54.61 
66.90 
60  62 
42.28 
68.52 
64  96 
53.21 


52  35 


49  bl 


Average 
weeks  Idle 

based  on 
those  idle. 


9.00 


9.05 

9.60 

7.94 

10.42 

U.94 

9.45 

10.87 

10.71 

8.29 

8.29 

11.22 

10.98 

8.95 

7.66 

10.28 

8.74 


10  01 


9.43 


Avenge 
weeks  idle 

baaed  on 
total  heads 
of  families. 


4.33 


5w22 
3.78 
3.U 
6.3S 
6.97 
5.15 
5.59 
•7.08 
5.66 
4.M 
7  51 
556 
3.78 
5.25 
6.68 
4.65 


5.26 


4  70 


Table  86.— PER  CENT  OF  HEADS 


OF   FAMILIES  IDLE  AND 
PRINCIPAL  CAUSES. 


AVERAGE  WEEKS  IDLE,  BY 


Cause  of  idleness. 


Accident 

Bad  wenthor 

Establishment  closed 

Sickne&s 

Sickness  and  establishment  closed 

Sickness  and  slack  work 

Sickness  and  unable  to  get  work . . 

Sickness  and  vacation 

Slack  work 

Strike 

Unable  to  get  work 

Vacation 


Per  cent 
idle  based 
on  total 
heads  of 
families 


L12 

2.14 

11. 2z 

An 

.83 

1.84 

.55 

6  50 

1.03 

16. 5» 

3.21 


Per  cent 

idle  based 

ATerage 
weeks  Idle. 

onthoie 

Idle. 

1.66 

8.96 

2.25 

9.32 

4.30 

8.58 

22.64 

7.71 

.95 

n.9L 

1.67 

10.33 

3.70 

14.15 

1.11 

b.ti 

13.05 

9.79 

2.07 

9.66 

33.29 

10.90 

6.45 

2.61 
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The  charts  on  exhibit  relating  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  2,567 
families  which  reported  their  expenditures  in  detail  are  given  in  the 
following  list,  reference  being  made  by  number  in  each  case  to  the 
table  which  furnishes  the  data  forming  the  basis  for  the  graphic 
presentation: 

CHARTS  RELATING  TO  2,667    FAMILIES  WHICH  REPORTED   EXPENDI- 
TURES IN  DETAIL. 

Average  coet  per  family  of  certain  articles  of  food  consumed  in  1901,  by  geographical 
divisions  (Table  26). 

Average  cost  p«r  family  of  certain  articles  of  food  consumed  in  1901,  for  the  United 
States  (Table  26) . 

Average  expenditure  per  family  for  various  purposes  in  1901,  by  geographical  divi- 
sions (Table  27). 

Average  expenditure  per  family  for  various  purposes  in  1901,  for  the  Unite<i  States 
(Table  27). 

Average  cost  of  food  per  family  each  year,  1890  to  1903,  by  geographical  divisions 
(Table  28). 

Average  cost  of  food  per  family  each  year,  1890  to  1903,  for  the  United  States  (Table 
28). 

Of  the  above  six  charts  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  are  reproduced 
lierewith  and  are  numbered,  respectively,  37,  38,  and  39.  The  three 
tables  which  follow  contain  the  data  upon  which  th6  six  charts  were 
based. 

Tablb  86.— average  COST  PER  FAMILY  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  IN 
1901.  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Article. 


Freffh  beef 

Salt  beef 

Fresh  pork 

Salt  pork 

Poultry 

Fish  

Other  meat 

Flour,  meal,  and  bread 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables 

EgKB 

Milk 


Buiior  .. 
Cheese . . 

I^rd 

MolaMfH'n 
Sugar . . . 
Coflee . . . 
Tt-a 


Fruit 

Viuegar,  pickles,  and  condiments 
Other  food    


North 

Atlantic 

States 

(1.410 

families). 


$54.27 

8.18 
12.83 
12. 19 
10.18 
10.06 
12. 26 
31.65 

1  91 
13.77 
16.08 
18.44 
24. 29 
29.  77 

2.66 

8 

I 


15 
61 


15.67 
9.70 
6.33 

15.31 
4.06 

17.91 


South 

North 

Atlantic 

Central 

Siaies 

States 

(219 

(721 

families). 

families). 

S41.08 

816.06  . 

1.13 

2.20 

10.48 

18.39 

26. 79 

11.25 

8.44 

9.34 

5. 21 

5.67 

3.86 

8.68 

80.44 

24.58 

2.77 

1.92 

9.29 

13.01 

20. 75 

22  03 

15.55 

15. 24 

Central     Western:    United 
QfAfpt    I    Slates        States 

families).  **'°'"^«)^*™*'*^> • 


13.02 
25. 76 

2.65 
12.72 

2.01 
14. 15 
10.58 

4.40 
15.22 

3.21 
19.13 


19.67 
28.48 

2.87 
10.34 

1.53 
14.63 
12. 91 

4.22 
17. 15 

4.80 
26.63 


Total. 


338. 10         298. 64 


321  60 


$37.84 

.33 

15.60 

28.09 

5.93 

3.95 

1.40 
32. 23 

3.70 
11.54 
16. 62 
13.20 
12.25 
21.74  ) 

3.36  ' 
14.31  , 

2.93 
15.  70 
12. 22 

2.69  I 
11.52  I 

4.41 
21. 12 

292.68 


$54.13 

.60 

4.04 

11.06 

7.15 

6.90 

5.  35 

20.78 

.91 

9.84 

35.41 

11.01 

•20.  46 

31.81 

.69 

5.41 

3.28 

14.49 

8.06 

3.43 

40.53 

1.  19 

11.61 

:«)8  .*>3 


$50.05 

5. '26 

14.02 

13.89 

9.49 

8.01 

9.78 

29.20 

2.05 

12.93 

18.85 

16.79 

21.32 

28.76 

2.  (?2 

9.35 

1.69 

15.76 

10.74 

5.30 

16. 52 

4.12 

20.40 


•S'2t>.  90 
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Table  «7.— AVERAGE  EXPENDITURE  PEE  FAMILY  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  IN  1901,  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Expenditure  for— 


F(K)d 

Rent 

MortgiiRc: 

Principal 

Interest 

Fuel 

l^lKhting 

Clotliinj;: 

Husband 

Wife 

Cliildren 

Taxes 

Iiiflumncc: 

Property 

Life 

Organizations: 

Labor 

Other 

Religion 

Charity 

Furniture  and  utenMls 

BookB  and  newHpapers 

Amufiements  and  vacation. 

Intoxicating  liquors* 

Tobacco  

Sickness  and  death 

Other  i)urposes 


North  Atlantic  States.     South  Atlantic  States. 


Per 
cent  of 
fami- 
lies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


100.00 
87.70 

3.18 

6.51 

100.00 

100.00 

98.87 
98.52 
86.64 
S2.44 

29.12 
67.21 

39. 15 
51.59 
82.97 
44. 95 
87.92 
96.89 
77.46 
53.50 
81.48 
74.42 
99.43 


Aver- 
age per 
famllv, 
basea 
on  fam- 
ilies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


Aver- 
age per 
family, 
based 
on  all 
fami- 
lies. 


Per 
cent  of 
fami- 
lies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


Aver- 
age per 
family, 
based 
on  fam- 
ilies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


1838.10  9S3S.  10     100.00 
13L34  .  115.19       75.80 


al45.89 

076.02 

31.79 

8.81 

34.18 
27.18 
51.86 
15.14 

4.16 
29.74 

9.55 
11.90 

9.81 

4.61 
34.44 

8.45 
14.96 
23.72 
12.34 
26.77 
82.15 


M.86 

<rS.82 

81.79 

8.81 

33.62 

26.77 

44.98 

4.91 

1.21 
19.99 

3.74 

6.14 

8.14 

2.07 

30.28 

8.19 

11.59 

12.69 

10.05 

19.18 

8L97 


8298.64  $298.64 
96.03       74.81 


6.85 

9.59 

100.00 

100.00 

95.43 
98.63 
85.84 
87.44 


Aver- 
age per 
family, 
based 
on  all 
fami- 
lies. 


110.88 

36.50 

82.52 

6.41 

81.79 
22.79 
5LM 
16.22 


27.40        4.62 
68.49       82.00 


19.63 
36.58 
77.17 
56.62 
69.41 
79.45 
54.79 
46.58 
79.00 
83.11 
98.16 


8.76 
11.48 

8.65 

4.80 
80.74 

6.87 
14.66 
19.48 
n.79 
28.88 
63.28 


7.69 

8.50 

82.62 

6.41 

80.84 

22.47 

44.69 

6.07 

1.27 
21.92 

1.72 

4.18 

6.60 

2.44 

21.88 

6.46 

7.99 

9.07 

9.81 

28.96 

68.94 


North  Central  States. 


Per 
cent  of 
fami- 
lies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


Aver- 
aireper 

family. 

based 
on  fam- 
ilies 
j  having 

an  ex- 

pendi- 
tnre. 


100.00  ;f321.60 
7(r.l8  :  114.16 


9.71 

18.81 

100.00 

100.00 

96.61 
99.17 
98.62 
85.61 

86.84 
66.44 

87.46 
84.40 
77.89 
67.61 
88.91 
96.26 
63.66 
49.88 
76.42 
81.41 
99.46 


!A152.10 

a4S.67 

88.98 

8.01 

86.99 
25.78 
58.04 
21.75 

6.68 
28.94 

10.22 

11.91 

8.88 

4.68 

26.90 

9.69 

24.99 

80.86 

18.19 

28.27 

61.06 


Aver- 
a^per 
family, 
based 
on  all 
fami- 
lies. 


t821.60 
80.12 

M4.61 

«5.44 

83.96 

8.01 

85.49 

26.62 

54.84 

7.72 

2.04 
19.22 

8. 88 

4.10 

6.88 

2.62 

22.67 

9.SS 

16.91 

15.00 

18.90 

28.02 

60.76 


a  Not  including  [Miyments  made  by  6  families  in  which  principal  and  interest  were  oombinecL 

b  Including  interent  paid  by  6  families. 

oNot  including  interest  piud  by  6  families,  incladed  in  principal. 


[  A/cragc  Cost  per  FAMicf  or  Certain  Artici.cs  or  Tool 
Consumed  in  1901.  roR  thc  United  States. 
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IS90  TO  1903.  rOR  TMC  United  States. 

J-KQM   ntFOSTS   or    23BJ  TAMlLiCSl. 


^a/ERAGC  COST  OP  FOOD  PER  PAMEC 

m)  80  120         BO        200        240       260       320       300 


1890 
1891 
1692 
1895 
1894 
I89S 
1896 
1B97 
I89S 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1202. 
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I  Table  «7.— AVERAGE  EXPENDITURE  PER  FAMILY  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  IN  1901,  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  FOR  THE  UNITFD  STATES-Concluded. 


Expenditure  for— 


1 


Food 

R«int 

Mortgage: 

Principal 

Interest 

Fuel 

Lighting 

Clothing: 

Husband 

Wife 

Children 

Taxes 

Insurance: 

Property 

Ufe 

Organizationii: 

Labor  

Other 

Religion 

Charity 

Furniture  and  utensilB 

Boolcs  and  newspapers 

Amusements  and  vacation . 

Intoxicating  liquors 

Tobacco 

Sicknera  and  death 

Other  purposes 


South  Central  States. 


Per 
cent  of 
fami- 
lies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


100.00 
79.51 

4.10 

.82 

99.18 

100.00 

96.72 
97.64 
90.98 
44.26 

22.95 
68.98 

24.59 
29.51 
77.05 
57.88 
64.75 
84.43 
34.43 
52.46 
75.41 
93.44 
99.18 


Aver- 
age per 
fajmlv, 
based 
on  fam- 
ilies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


1292.68 
91.51 

0182.60 

(«) 
24.64 

4.77 

29.60 
19.51 
62.53 
13.74 

7.85 
26.06 

10.60 

10.06 

9.05 

4.84 

80.75 

6.49 

18.47 

14.09 

n.04 

.25.63 

84.51 


Aver- 
age per 
famllv, 
based 
on  all 
fami- 
Ues. 


1292.68 
72.75 

67.07 

(«) 
24.44 
4.77 

28.63 

19.03 

47.79 

6.08 

1.69 
16.66 

2.68 

2.97 

6.97 

2.49 

19.91 

5.48 

4.64 

7.89 

8.38 

28.95 

88.81 


Western  States. 


Per 
cent  of 
fami- 
lies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


Aver- 
age per 
famllv, 
basea 
on  fam- 
ilies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


100.00 
78.38 

7.78 

7.78 

100.00 

100.00 

96.89 

100.00 

87.78 

83.88 

48.89 
84.44 

62.22 

82.22 

74.44 

7L11 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

25.56 

71.11 

86.67 

100.00 


1806.58 
148.56 

141.86 

17.14 

85.05 

7.71 

87.07 

86.58 

64.11 

8.88 

6.11 
80.85 

25.39 
18.00 
12.24 
7.48 
14.64 
14.02 
14.79 
11.91 
11.63 
2.5.17 
40.79 


Aver- 
age per 
familv, 
based 
on  all 
fami- 
lies. 


1808.63 
106.27 

1L03 

1.88 

85.05 


United  States. 


Per 
cent  of 
fami- 
lies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


100.00 
80.87 


Aver- 
age per 
famllv, 
based 
on  fam- 
ilies 
having 
an  ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 


t326.90 
122.92 


7.71 

100.00 

86.66 

98.13 

86.68 

96.71 

66.28 

88.78 

2.96 

84.82 

2.99 

31.40 

10.45 

65.80 

18.26 

86.77 

4.19 

48.75 

9.11 

80.83 

6.82 

61.07 

14.64 

84.53 

14.02 

94.74 

14.79 

70.89 

8.05 

50.72 

8.27 

79.20 

9.23 

76.70 

40.79 

98.91 

6.53  ;cl45.82 

7.91    C68.78 

99.96  •    82.24 

8.16 

84.88 
26.87 
54.15 
16.86 

4.89 
29.55 

10.52 

n.84 

9.49 

4.68 

31.18 

8.82 

17.44 

24.63 

13.80 

26.78 

45.63 


Aver- 
age per 
famllv, 
based 
on  all 
fami- 
lies. 


$326.90 
99.49 

<i8.15 

/8.96 

82.28 

8.15 

83.78 

26.08 

48.06 

5.79 

L63 
19.44 

8.87 

6.18 

7.62 

2.39 

26.81 

8.35 

12.28 

12. 44 

10.93 

20.54 

45.13 


a  Not  including  payment  made  by  1  family,  in  which  principal  and  Interest  were  combined. 

t  Including  interest  paid  by  1  family. 

<rNot  including  payments  made  by  18  families,  in  which  principal  and  interest  were  combined. 

d  Including  interest  paid  by  18  families. 

f  Not  including  interest  paid  by  1  family,  included  in  principal. 

/  Not  including  interest  paid  by  13  families,  Included  in  principal. 


10193— No.  54—04- 
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Tabi.k  •J8.— AVERAUI-:   COST   OF    K(X>I)    PER   FAMILY    EACH   YEAR.  1890  TO  1903.  BY   GEO- 

UKAPHK'AL  DIVISIONS  AND  FOR  THE  TNITEl)  STATES. 

[Brto  "1  on  Tho  avera.;!*  o.o<t  ptir  family  in  1901  iiii«J  tli'.*  cuurac  (if  retail  pricon  of  food  indicated  by  the 

rolaiivo  pricoK  woightod  iicfordinj?  to  family  coD!<umption.  ] 


Year. 


North        Stuth  North 

Atlantic    Atlantic  Central 

St4ite8       States  States 

(1.415     :       (219  (?21 


r^tlii     Western     United 
«t*S       St»««»        »^t« 
(12?  <»  ^^^ 


ifamilicw).  families).  famlfle8).famlliea).  ^™"*«')-  families) 


1S90 83»>.:<5 


iwi 
\H\r2 

1*»'M 
l«*.»'i 
1«% 
1M«J7 
l^i'N 

IIH'O 
l^M 
VMf2 
190:i 


3X1.20 
»29. 70 
:«7.1X  I 
3*20.  :m  ' 
81.').  hO 
813.28  , 
312.91  , 
319.05 
321.31 
:«fi.>*0 
338.10 

353.92 


«2«2.72 
-2H5.23 
282.44 
•288.30  . 
279.36 
275.73  i 
270.42 
271.26  , 
277.41  ' 
2H0.76 
2««.07 
29R.64 
812.33  , 
310.65  I 


S310.0S 
316. 75 
808.57 
319.48 
304.93 
297.05 
286.74 
2K9.77 
298.26 
299.78 
3a5.M 
321.60 
838.57 
835.86 


1279.51 
283.64 
275.71 
28S.37 
278.79 
268.69 
268.1! 
266.40 
270.50 
278.51 
276.80 
292.68 
810.75 
3n.86 


I 


I 


S8S2.61 
835.72 
824.90 
817.80 
306.68 
298.66 
287.81 
286.29 
294.01 
804.21 
802.97 
806.58 
822.48 
317.49 


$31!*. -20 
322. 5S 
316.6!* 
824.41 
809.81 
803.91 
296.76 
299.21 
306.70 
809.19 
814.16 
326.90 
344.61 
342.13 


For  purposes  of  comparison  by  size  of  family,  b^'  size  of  income, 
et€. .  those  families  haviiij^  certain  attributes  were  selected  from  the 
whole  number  investi^t<?d.  The  families  thus  selected  arc  termed 
"normal/'  the  " normal"  family  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  being 
one  Avliich  has-  - 

The  husband  at  work: 

A  wife; 

Not  more  than  five  children,  and  none  over  14  years  of  age; 

No  d(?pendent,  Iwarder,  lodger,  or  servant; 

Expenditures  for  r<Mit,  fuel,  lighting,  food,  clothing,  and  sundries. 

The  charts  on  exhibit  relating  to  the  expenditures  for  various  pur- 
pos  vs  in  1  LIT)*)  normal  families  are  given  in  the  following  list,  refer- 
ence being  made  b\^  number  in  each  case  to  the  table  which  furnishes 
the  (latii  forming  th(*  basis  for  the  graphic  presentation: 

CH.ARTS  RKL.\TIN(f  TO  11,1,56  *» NORMAL"  FAMILIES. 

IVr  cent  of  total  exp«'n<littire  made  for  various  yjiirpoHes  in  normal  familieB,  by  size 
of  iiimily  (Tiil)l«»  29). 

Tcr  c(;nt  of  total  t'xix'inliturt'  iniule  for  variotia  purposes  in  normal  families,  by  nize 
(»f  income  (Table  150). 

INt  rviit  of  t^)tal  oxpeiKliture  made  fur  variolic  purpoi=ie8  in  normal  families  having 
lut  rliiUlren,  bv  size  of  income  (Tjil)le  .'U). 

IV'i*  cent  of  total  exiKiixliture  made  lor  various  ])urpoHeH  in  normal  families  having; 
oiM'  I'hild,  ])V  nize  of  income  f  Table  'A2). 

Pit  c<'nt  of  total  ex])enditure  made  for  variouH  ])urposes  in  normal  families  having; 
tw-»  ciiiidren,  by  nize  of  income  (Table  ,S.S). 

i'er  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for  various  purpoijes  in  normal  families  having 
three  ehiidn.-n,  by  size  of  income  (Table  o4}. 

I'rr  cent  of  total  (>xf>enditun>  made  for  various  purfjones  in  normal  families  having 
fuur  children,  by  nize  of  income  (Table  *V)). 

Per  (rent  of  total  exiH*nditnre  made  for  various  purposes  in  normal  families  having 
five  children,  by  nizeof  income  (Table  36). 
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Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for  various  purposes  in  n<^>nTia1  faiiiiliey,  )>y 
{geographical  divisionf*  and  general  nativity  of  hea<l  of  family  (Table  'M). 

Per  i»ent  of  total  ^expenditure  made  for  varioa««  purposes  in  normal  faniiliw,  ])y 
nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  38). 

Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  ma<le  for  various  purpK)se8  in  nonnal  families  having 
no  c*hildren,  by  ^geographical  diWsions  and  general  nativity  of  hea  i  of  family 
(Table  39). 

Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for  various  purposes  in  nonnal  families  having 
one  child,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  40). 

Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for  various  purposes  in  normal  families  having 
two  children,  by  geographical  <livi8ions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family 
(Table  41). 

Per  i*ent  of  total  expenditure  made  for  various  purposes  in  normal  families  having 
three  children,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family 
(Table  42). 

Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for  various  purposes  in  normal  families  having 
four  children,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family 
(Table  43). 

Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for  various  purposes  in  nonnal  families  having 
five  children,  by  geographical  divisions  and  general  nativity  of  head  of  family 
(Table  44). 

Of  the  above  sixteen  charts  the  second  is  reproduced  on  page  1150. 
The  sixteen  tables  which  follow  contain  the  data  upon  which  the  six- 
teen charts  were  based: 

Table  ^JS.— PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL    EXPENDITURE    MADE   FOR  VARIOUS    PURPOSES    IN 

NORMAL  FAMIUES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


Families  with— 


No  children 

On«»  child 

T«rr>  children 

Three  children  . . 

Four  children 

Five  children 

All  families 


Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for— 


Food. 

40.33 
41.74 
43. 21 
44.66 
4.'>.  (>y 
47.24 


I 


43. 13 


Rent.     Clothing.;     Fuel,     i Lighting.  Sundries. 


20.-23 
18. 4S 
17.  SI 
17.44 
16.76 
16.54 

IS.  12 


12. 43 
12.64 
13.  «< 
13.17 
13.:i6 
13.  Ho 


I 


12.  i»5 


4.76 
4.67 
4.M 
4. 45 
4.23 
4.52 


4.57 


1.14 
1.14 
1.13 
I.IU 
1.08 
1.01 


1.12 


21.11 
21.33 
20. 2:* 

VJ.  2:s 

15.  HH 

16.  Si 


20.11 


Table  30.— PER  CENT   OF  TOTAL   EXPENDITURE   MADE    FOR    VARIOUS 

NORMAL  FA.MILIE.S,  BY  SIZE  OF  INCOME. 


PURPOSES    IN 


Families  having  income — 


Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for— 


Foo<l. 


I'ntirr  saw 50.  K> 

t2t  O  t  o  ft  WO 47 .  Xi 

SkiO  ti>8400 4N.t»«;> 

f  1(10  to  $riOO 46.  SS 

$.=mi»  til  %fJOH) 16.  16 

S*;<n)  to  1700 43.  IS  I 

8T«X)!oSS00 T 41.44 

SSilO  loSlHJO 41.37 

S9i*Mo  $1,1)00 39.90 

81.000  to  |1.10») :iS.  79 

Sl.HW  to  $1 .200 37.  tVS 

tl.200  and  over :J6. 45 

Total  families 43.13         18.12 


Kent. 

Ulothlng. 

Fuel. 

LiKlililU,'. 

Sundries. 

16. 93 

8.r.8 

... 

t;.  69 

1.27 

l.S..-»8 

IS.  02 

8.66 

6. 09 

:          1.13 

18.77 

18.69 

10. 02 

5. 97 

1           1.14 

1«;.(»9 

18.57 

11.39 

5. 54 

'           1.12 

ir,.50 

18.  43 

11.98 

5. 09 

1.12 

17. '22 

18.48 

12.88 

4.  jy> 

1.12 

19.39 

1H.17 

13.50 

4.14 

1.12 

21.  •« 

17.07 

13.57 

3.  S7 

1.10 

2;i.  02 

17..V< 

14.:i5 

3.  <y 

1.11 

23.21 

ll.S^\ 

15.  (h; 

3.77 

1           1.16 

•S^.  ♦".9 

16. '»9 

14.  89 

3.  «i 

l.OS 

2r..  13 

17. 40 

15.  72 

3.  85 

i           l-l-^ 

25.  10 

12. 95 


4.57 


1.12 


20. 11 
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^i  .}.  «!.- 


: .;.'!.» L  f.-.m:l:£-  havivji  >-:•  thili-zien  by  size  of  ivx»me- 


?Tr  '>::i:  ■.  f  ljcaI  exp*r^:r^7v  n*!-.-  :vr— 


:.  !"..■.  ^  :.*- .  -n.-7- 


'         tf  ■  ■     ^^    •       «         •        -*■«■       *■■■        ■        ■■*■■        .  ■■!■■        -*«•*■*■■ 

fr ».  :■  ■  ?.>».•.■ 

!  >.».'  Vf  * -.•■ 

t  ;< ••  •. ,  v'.'.F 

*Vt    •..  i^40. 

•-•>,  ■..(r  •' 

r  7  • :  .  •  -•  >.. 

^■^•i  n  •  t'i'.c 

r^>!  •■.*;. '^•.- 

il  "/•'•,K  ;•» 

*'  "If  •. .  *i  j»j 

k\ . li^/.'  «r.'l  o\v-r 


5;*:i:.     C<^:i:ic*.      Pj*I.      Li^h::r.ff.  *u:i'lr;-r-. 


«--#: 

IT.  •  I 

*  *l 

7.1? 

1.33 

■t.C 

4r    V 

.i. .. 

7.» 

6l46 

!.17 

IT.  'o 

45. 4: 

»  11 

9>: 

*.0l 

1.12 

::  M 

44.  »t 

Iy.S6 

14.  s« 

5.» 

My 

;*.  '.'J 

45.  3> 

aC'.4* 

11.5^ 

5.1* 

l.K 

>.'£t 

V.'.  •> 

a).2c- 

12.44 

4.75 

l.I* 

21.  t:^ 

87.  T4 

29.^ 

IX  lA 

4.21 

1.11 

2S.1I 

»-.0i 

».17 

13.  S^ 

4.» 

1.0» 

■J2.I* 

37.  T 

3j.y 

]3l«<i 

4.21 

l.W 

J2.» 

3«r-.41 

19.17 

13.49 

4.01 

1.-22 

2.\  7i' 

31.9l> 

3>.  i; 

15.10 

4.17 

1.-35 

■>.*• 

8r^.S5 

>.7» 

14.60 

3.M 

1.22 

2V> 

40.33 

JC'.JS 

12.43 

4.76 

1.14 

21.11 

Tab:.:    :5-i.--f'j:f:    «;ENT    «iF    TOT.4L    EXPENDITURE  MADE  FOH  VARIOrS   PCRPOSES  IX 
NmK.MAL  FAMIUES  having  one  child,  by  size  OF  INCOME. 


FHra.;:*-^  :.>ivini;  \\i* 

•onur— 

Food. 

Per  ceci  of  toul  expendiiure  nude  for— 
Rent.     Ctochlnr.     FOel.     Ufbiins. 

14.61            7.n            7.45            1.34 
15.47            8l43            5.«            1.18 
1S.40            9.41            5.88            1.16' 
18.59          11.47.         5.60            1.15 
18.53          11.74  i         5.0!^            1.15! 
18.88          1X81!         4.6»  :         1.13' 
IS.  97          13.09            4.24,          l.l'i' 
17.2T          18.87           4.17            1.10 
18.08  '       14.11            4.03  i         1.15  \ 
1^.36          15.00  '         3.98  i          1.09  > 
16.12          16.28            3.S9  \          1.11  ' 
17.81          13.95           3.63  ;          1.20  . 

Sondrier. 

r!.ri...r  !?jix« 

a^**  t'.Sa^i 

fe.><i  ''f^-A^^i 

8  Will  to  V0«i 

.W.55 
46.11 
47.  (« 
44.69 
44.57 
41.91 
39.  S3 
39.74 
39.01 
87.32 
37.25 
33.85 

15.31 
2t» 

i*.a: 

1S..V 

W^i  t'l  t«rrf. 

18.93 

S*/";  til  ST'-'i 

ao..v 

JT'i'i  lo  ?^^»i  

22.  T3 

fwij  ro  V-«i 

24.3; 

f/l«Jt.,6l.lpf«j 

i?l  'rff'i  ti.JI  |i«< 

24.25 

Sl.l'*i«  t'.H.'jiX' 

•.'.i"i  iifi'l  iiv»'r 

30. « 

1<itRi  fuxniiii" 

41.74 

18.48 

12.61 

* 

4.67 

1          \-\^  . 

•♦1  33 

'lAJji.i.    ;j:{.-l'KK   TKNT    OK   total   E-XPENDITURE    MADE  FOR   VARIOUS   PURPOSES  IS 
NOKM.IL  FA.MILIEr?  HA  VIM;  TWO  CHILDREN.  BY  SIZE  OF  INCOME. 


KHKiilii-  haviiiK  iiu-'irnt— 

F.<k1. 

52.21 
4H.12 
4H.69 
47.  47 
45. 9« 
43. 59 
41.  Wi 
41.08 

:J7.«J0 

as.  74 

:V>.  13 

Per  cent  <» 

Rent. 



14.68 

f  luul  expenditure  made  for— 

Clothing. 

Fuel. 

LiffhHn^ 

Sundries. 
17.  iT 

\'utU'r  %Hi*) 

5.87 

7.64 
5.89 
5.88 
5.61 
5.03 
4.  GO 
4.06 
4.07 
3.97 
4.14 
3.89 
4.09 

1.63 

\3fn  to  *:^K» 

Jii'iir  to  S MH) 

SUiij  \,,s:a*) 

%:**i  to  •'irfni 

¥».«)i»  lo  *7i>i' 

t7'H»  to  *W«| 

17.19 
18.09 
18. 4S 
17.96 
17.88 
17.54 
17.06 
17. 9i> 

9.40 
10.57 
n.47 
12.16 
12.82 
13.31 
13.81 

14  49 

LOl 
1.15 
LIS 
Lll 
L16 
1.11 
L15 
1.10 

18.86 
15.62 
15.82 
17.76 
19. » 
22.82 

^•■iiii  t«i  y.**} 

rumiijUmn* 

22.80 
22. 90 

11  fJi^)  IfiM.llH) 

IH.C^  :         16.3(> 
in.  ICi           14. 40 
If..  117           16.59 

1.20            '±2.02 

81. 1"*!  loSI.-.'IKj 

8l,'j'i«»uinlov«r 

1.08  1          25.73 
1.19            26.03 

Toiiil  fiiinilii'*' 

AX'IX 

17.81  ■         i:^  n3  1          4..'V9 

1.13  '          M.2S 

I  Cent  of  Total  ExPENDrruRE  Made  for  Various  PuRPd«Ei  I 
Normal  Famiues,  by  Size  of  Income. 


— 

ao                  40                  60                  80                    1 

U«ID«t  S200 

■: 

w^ 

•3aOToS300 

ueo  n>S40o 

~ 

i      ' 

S400roSS00 

~ 

i — 

saoereSAOo 

s«oeToS70o 

s 

S7O0  TO$S00 

1      1 

SMMTOtMM 

1      1 

»9MroSI00a 

1 

tioooToSiin 

1 

1SII00T0S1200 

SiaCO  AMD  OVER 

r 

'■?M 

I  Cent  of  Total  Expendfture  Made  for  Various  Purposes  m 
Normal  Famiues,  sv  Size  of  Income. 


«. 

ao                40                CO                so 

UNOnSMO 

saooTouoo 

S300TO  MOD 

3S 

S4mTo  tsoo 

H 

SMOTos«oa 

Hi 

S«MroS700 

S7OOTOS0OO 

■ 

saooToswx) 

■ 

UOOroSIOOO 

■ 

IIODOTOSIIOO 

■ 

tiiooTosiaoo 

■ 

tiaoo  AM  ovn 

■ 

Hu.tamiormoomt 

^ 
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T.viJi.E  :J7.— PER  TKNT  OF  TOTAL  EXI»E\DITI:RE  M.VDE  FOIl  VARIOl'S  PURPOSES  IN* 
NORMAL  FA  MI  LIES.  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  GENERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD 
«)F  FAMILY. 


(it'oumphicnl  divisidn  and  genoml  Tia- 
tivity  of  head  (if  family. 


NortI)  AthiiitirStutOM: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total. 


South  Allan  tie  Stuti*s: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total. 


North  Central  States: 

Native , 

Fon*iKM 


Total, 


South  Central  States: 

Native 

Fon-t^n 


Total. 


WeMteru  States: 

Native 

Furelgn  . . . 


Total. 


Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for — 


Food.         Rent.     Clothing.l     Fuel.    'Liffhtinic'Sundrii'S. 


42.26 
44.45 


4:^.17 


43.39 
46.77 


43.64 


42.33 
46.17 


43.47 

41.48 
43. 09 

1        41.67 

40.38 
41.87 

40.H.S 

19.97 
19.33 


19.70 


IC.'ie 
16.35 


15. 15 
15.46 


15. 25 


16.29  I 
17.:<8  ' 


20.29 
19.62  , 


20.  OK 


13.04 
12.30 


12.73  . 


12.69 
12.28 


16.54  I        12.67 


13.04 
12.99 


j_ 


13.02 


13. 19 
12.45  i 


16.41  i        13.11 


15.  (w> 
15.44 


l.'i.5S 


4..'>5 
4.ri3 


4.54 


4.96 
4.50 


4.93 


4.23 
5.51 


4.61 


3.89 
3.94 


3.89 


4.66 
4.6:{ 


4.65 


1.15 
L21 


1.1H 


.97 
.91 


.  90    I 


L08 
1.09 


I 


1.08  I 


.>2  ■ 
.74 


.81 


1.06 
LOB 


1.07 


19.  OR 

IMS 


iN.fkH 


21.43 
1J.19 


2L'Jf. 


24.17 

1S.7S 


22.  ^1 


24.33 
22.441 


21.11 


17.91? 
17.3rt 


17. 


II 


Tablk  :JH.— per    cent   of   total    EXPENDITURE   MADE    FOR   VARIOL'S    PURPOSES    IN 

NORMAL  FAMILIES.  RY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 
I'niterl  Staler 


Austria-Hungary 

Ctinuda 

Denmark  

KuKhinil 

France 

(rerinany 

Irelnnd 

Italy 

.Netlierlanils 

Nf)rvvjiy , 

|{us«iu' 

.^'iiilnnd 

SwiMJrn 


Su  it/«TlsiniI. 

Wales 

Other  ii»reiu'n 


Tula]  fnreiirn 


riiil«'«l  *l?it»"i  Mii«l  foii'ii^n 


Per  cent  o 

• 

Rent. 
18.02 

f  total  expenditure  made  for- 

- 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Fuel. 
4.45 

Uffhting. 
Lie 

SundriitL 

42.26 

13.13  . 

21.0* 

49. 4.'» 

16.24 

12.54 

5.06 

1.18 

I.tW 

43. 51.1 

17.  Hr> 

14.01 

4.86 

1.16 

18.fiJ 

11.93 

17.11 

12.42  , 

4.98 

1.22 

19.34 

43. 19 

18.79 

13.62  ' 

4.58 

1.18 

18.64 

41.73 

18.49 

13.67  : 

4.58 

1.06 

20.40 

14. 5(» 

17. 9r> 

12.48 

4.81 

1.14 

19.06 

In.  49 

19.37 

11.79 

4.63 

1.16 

17.56 

45.  70 

18. 63 

11.81 

4.80 

1.28 

17.78 

•13. 84 

16.87 

12. 97 

6.71 

1.85 

18.28 

4r..  02 

16. 15 

12.33 

4.95 

L12 

19.43 

17.71 

17.46 

11.82 

4.95 

1.81 

16.7.') 

42.  ^»5 

17.37 

13.18 

4.55 

1.13 

20.  Si 

43.  r,7 

18. 6'i 

13.02  1 

4.91 

1.16 

18.62 

IH.  M 

19.53 

10.70  ' 

5.00 

1.18 

20.01 

M.23 

18. '25 

13  92 

4.66 

^         1.04 

17.90 

■i:?.  :*) 

ls.84- 

12. 44 

4.90 

1.16 

19.  Ki 

ll.7'.> 

IX.  31 

I2.r.i> 

4.78 

1.17 

1**.36 

4:i.i:j 

ls.1.1 

12.  «.>"» 

1  57 

1.12 

20.11 
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Table  30.— PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  MADE  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPO.SE.S  IN 
NORMAL  FAMILIES  HAVING  NO  CHILDREN,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND 
GENERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


South  Central  States: 

Native 

Foreiirn 


Total. 


Western  States: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total. 


Geographical  division  and 

general  na- 
xSly. 

Per  cent  o 

tivity  of  head  of  fai 

Food. 

Rent. 

North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

39.52 
41.55 

21.72 

Forcig^n 

20.82 

Total J 

40.24 

21.40 

South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

4L54 
40.93 

16.80 

Foreign 

17.24 

Total 

41.52 

16.81 

North  Central  States: 

Native 

39.80 
43.34 

17.99 

Foreign - 

16.80 

Total 

40.91 

17.61 

Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for— 


Fuel.     {Lighting. 


12.19 
11.80 


12.05 


11.64 
14.41 


11.72 


13.77 
12.49 


13.37 


4.64 
4.53 


4.60 


4.88 
3.63 


4.85 


5.34 
5.67 


5.44 


3.81 
3.64 

3.78 

4.75 
5.15 

4.88 


1.17 
1.22 


1.19 


Sundries. 


.93 
.90 


.93 


1.13 
1.11 


1.13  I 


.81 
.69 


79 


1.14 
1.26 


1.18 


20.76 
20.08 


20. 52 


24.21 
22.89 


24.17 


21.97 
20.59 


21.54 


27.59 
^.24 


27.21 


19. 42 
17.69 


18.81 


Table  40.— PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  MADE  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  IN 
NORMAL  FAMILIES  HAVING  ONE  CHILD,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  GENERAL 
NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Geographical  division  and  general  na- 
tivity of  head  of  family. 


North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 


ToUl. 


South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total. 


North  Central  States: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total. 


South  Central  Stales: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total. 


Western  States: 

Native 

Foreign.... 


Total. 


Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  niCide  for— 


Food. 


40.74 
42. 87 


41.53 


4-2.  »5 
46.09 


43.11 


41. :« 
41. :« 


42. 14 


39.50 
44. 20 


39.89 


41.05 
41.74 


41.23 


Rent.     Clothing. 


20.22 
20.13  i 


20  19 


16.07 
14.67 


15. 95 


15.  77 
15. 73 


15.76 


16.01 
16.01 


16.01 


20.83 
19.68 


20.53 


12.  62 
11.41 


12. 17 


12.04 
13.17 


12. 14 


13. ;» 
13.03 


13.23 


13.  IM 
13. '29 


13. 19 


l.S.  15 
15.07 


15. 13 


Fuel.     jLighting.  Sundries 


4.51 
4.53 


4.52 


.5.10 
4.63 


5.06 


4.71 
5.71 


5.01 


4.52 


1.21 
1.24 


1.-22 


4. 

.s7 
17 

3 

9-2 

4. 
4. 

49 
:)9 

.96 

.H5 

1             .  95 

1 

1.07 

I.  11 

1 

1  OS 

.HI 
.70 

.St) 

9(5 


20  70 
19.  82 


20  37 


22. 98 
20. 59 


22.  79 


2:^.80 
20. 09 


22.  78 


•2fi  63 
21.33 

20.  19 


17..->0 
17  yo 


17.62 
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Tablk  41.— per  cent  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  MADE  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  IN 
NORMAL  FAMILIES  HAVING  TWO  CHILDREN,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND 
^iENKRAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


<i<:o(rniphicfil  division  and  general  na- 
tivity of  head  of  family. 


North  Atlantic-  ^?Ute«l: 
Native 

Foreljfii 


Total. 


South  Atlantic-  $*taUii: 

Native 

Foreign 


Total, 


North  Central  Statef:: 

Native 

F<ireign 


Total , 


South  O'ntml  SUtef«: 

Native- 

F'oreiKU 


Total. 


Western  Htate**: 

>:ulive 

Ff)relgn 


Ttital. 


Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  nude  for— 


Food.    ;    Rent.     Clothing.     Fuel.    iLightiiig.  Sandriei«. 


42.65  ' 
44.27  j 


43.32 


43.93 
48.93 


I 


44.13 


42.42 
45.91 


43.86 


41.53 
42.44 


41.61 


40.41 
41.97 


40.  n 


19.56 
19.15 


19.39 


13.36 
12.88  , 


4.00 
4.58  : 


16.78 
18.07 


16.83 


14.91 
15.53 


15.08 


16.35 
16.89 


16.39 


19.57 
21.24 


19.89 


12.96  I         4.59  I 


12.26 
12.27  I 


12.26 


12.98 
12.61 


12.85 


13.80 
10.93 


13.10 


16.61 
14.84 


16.19 


5.06 
4.68 


5.08 


I 


4.22 
5.89 


4.53  I 


8.98 
4.13 


8.95 


4.85 
4.62 


4.81 


1.14  ; 
1.24  I 


1.18 


1.04 
.98  i 


1.04 


1.09 
1.09 


1.09 


.86 
.64 


.84 


1.10 
1.14 


1.11 


18.69 
18.38 


18.56 


20.  M 
15.12 


20.71 


24.43 
19.47 


28.09 


24.08 
24.97 


24.11 


17.  uC 
16.19 


17.29 


Tablk  IjJ.-PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  MADE  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  IX 
NOR.MAL  FAMILIE.*^  HAVING  THREE  CHILDREN,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND 
GENERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


(jof^ruphical  division  and  general 
nativity  of  head  of  family. 

] 
Food. 

Per  cent  ol 
Rent 

I  total  exp 
Clothing. 

«nditurc  made  for— 

Fuel. 

UghUng. 

Sandrle^-. 

North  At lanlir.  Slates: 

Nativi* 

44.20 
45.57 

19.02 
18.74 

13.60 
12.66 

4.48 
4.50 

1.18 
L19 

17.57 

VitToigtl ' 

17.34 

Total ! 

44.  K3 

18.89 

13.17 

4.49 

L16 

17.46 

Houth  AtlantI«:.Slale.-: 

Nal  1  ve 

4:{.(!0 
44.37 

17.35 
17.72 

13.76 
12.08 

4.»4 
4.51 

1.00 
.96 

19.% 

Korfign 

20.86 

Total 

43.69 

17.40 

13.57 

4.89 

.99 

19.46 

North  Central  States: 

Natlvf 

43.37 
47. 3S 

14.27 
15.20 

12.63 
13.05 

3.79 
5.48 

1.07 
1.05 

24.87 

FuHfign 

17.84 

Total 

44.62 

14.56 

12.76 

4.32 

1.06 

22.68 

South  (N-ritral  Stntes: 

Native* 

44.30 
43.39 

16. 72 
16.99 

12.77 
13.85 

4.12 
4.01 

.80 
.78 

21.29 

Kort'lgii 

20.98 

Total 

41.17 

16. 76 

1        12.93 

4.10 

.80 

21.24 

WcfHtern  Stat4'M: 

Nati  v(! 

4U.44 
43. 43 

19.35 
1        18.25 

16. 53 
15.68 

4.58 
4.83 

1.09 
.96 

18.01 

Foreign 

17.85 

Total 

41.49 

'        18.96 

16.23 

4.49 

1.05 

17.78 
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Table  48. —PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  MADE  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  IN 
NORMAL  FAMILIES  HAVING  FOUR  CHILDREN,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND 
GENERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Geographical  dirision  and  general 
nativity  of  head  of  family. 

Per  cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for- 

Food. 

Rent. 

Clothing. 

Fuel. 

Lighting. 

Sundries. 

North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

45.89 
47.  U8 

18.93 
18.16 

13.65 
18.23 

4.53 
4.52 

1.09 
1.17 

^^^  91 

Foreign 

15  84 

Total 

46.48 

18.65 

13.44 

4.52 

1.13 

15  fR 

South  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

44.30 
53.81 

16.48 
16.35 

14.36 
9.55 

4.64 
5.19 

.91 
.98 

19  ."il 

Foreign 

14  12 

Total 

45.14 

16.47 

18.93 

4.69 

.92 

18.85 

North  Central  States: 

Native 

43.38 
48.54 

13.76 
14.98 

12.66 
13.89 

3.16 
5.29 

1.05 
1.14 

26  04 

Foreign 

16  66 

Total 

44.84 

14. 12 

12.87 

3.78 

1.07 

23  S2 

South  Central  States: 

Native 

45. 26 
46.98 

15.42 
16.82 

13.35 
10.86 

3.70 
8.78 

.80 

.88 

21  47 

Foreign 

20  68 

Total 

45. 45 

15.58 

13.08 

3.71 

.80 

21  88 

Western  States: 

Native 

42.18 
41.39 

17.87 
18.08 

18.58 
17.97 

4.22 

4.  a*) 

.80 
1.12 

16  35 

Foreign 

17  39 

Total 

41.75 

17.99 

18.25 

4.13 

.97 

16.91 

Table  44.— PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  MADE  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  IN 
NORMAL  FAMILIES  HAVING  FIVE  CHILDREN,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND 
GENERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Geographical  division  and  general  na- 

l*er cent  of  total  expenditure  made  for— 

tivity  of  head  of  family. 

Food. 

Rent. 

Clothing. 

Fuel. 

Lighting. 

Sundries. 

North  Atlantic  States: 

Native 

46.05 
48.72 

18.21 
17.79 

14.27 
12.92 

4.35 
4.57 

1.08 
1.14 

16.04 

Foreign 

14.86 

Total 

47.87 

18.00 

13.60 

4.46 

1.11 

15. 46 

South  Atlantic  Slates: 

Native ^ 

Foreign 

47.59 
47.27 

14.03 
13. 52 

13.33 
13.  :m 

4.99 
3.34 

.84 

19. 22 
21.88 

Total 

47. 55 

13.97 

13.33 

4.  HO 

.82 

19.  .^3 

North  Ci'ntral  States: 

Native 

46.86 
49.18 

14.10 
13.81 

13. 44 
14.07 

4.01 
5.59 

.97 

1.02 

20.  r»2 

Foreign 

16. :« 

Total 

47.90 

13.97 

13.72 

4.71 

1.00 

18.70 

fkmth  Central  States: 

Native 

44.28 
44.03 

16.25 
25.29 

14.74 
12.09 

3.84 
3.75 

.83 
.90 

20.06 

Foreign 

13  94 

Total 

44.25 

17.24 

14.45 

3.83 

.83 

19.40 

WeKtem  States: 

Native 

43.79 
43.63 

17.12 
15. 20 

18.55 
18.43 

4. 26 
4.47 

.94 
.95 

l.K  M 

Foreign % 

17.32 

Total 

43.68 

15.79 

18.47 

4.41 

.94 

16.71 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD. 

In  onl(U'  to  make  an  exact  comparison  of  expenditures  for  food  the 
relative  amount  of  food  consumed  bv  the  different  members  of  the 
family  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  in  a  family  depends  not  only  on  the  number  of  children, 
but  also  on  their  ages,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  relative  consum- 
ing powers  of  the  different  members  of  the  '"normal"  families.  As 
the  result  of  careful  comparison  and  study,  it  was  assumed  as  gener- 
ally tru<» — 

1.  That  all  huribandt)  consume  a  like  amount  of  food. 

2.  That  the  wife  consumes  90  per  cent  as  much  food  as  the  husband. 

3.  That  a  child  from  11  to  14  years  of  age,  inclusive,  consumes  90  per  cent  as  raucii 
food  UH  tlie  husband. 

4.  That  a  child  from  7  to  10  years  of  age,  inclusive,  consumes  75  per  c^nt  as  much 
foo<l  as  the  hu-sband. 

5.  That  a  child  from  4  to  H  yearn  of  age,  inclusive,  consumes  40  per  cent  as  much 
fo(Kl  as  the  ]iuH])an<l. 

6.  That  a  child  3  years  of  age  or  under  consumes  15  per  cent  as  much  food  as  the 
huslmnd. 

The  consumption  of  food  in  the  normal  family  may  then  be  expressed 
as  follows: 

Husband 100 

Wife 90 

Children  from  1 1  to  14  years,  inclusive 90 

Children  from  7  to  10  years,  inirlusive 75 

Children  from  4  t^)  0  years,  inclusive 40 

Children  3  years  of  age  or  under 15 

Assigning  to  each  meml)er  of  the  family  the  appropriate  weight  in 
consuming  ix)wer,  a  series  of  chains  was  constructed  showing  the  yearly 
cost  of  food  per  100  units  of  consumption,  that  is,  per  adult  male.  A 
list  of  these  (jharts,  coyering  1,043  ''normal ''  families  reporting  expend- 
itun*s  in  detail,  follow,  the  usual  reference  being  made  by  number  to 
the  ta})lo  which  furnishes  the  data  forming  the  basis  for  the  graphic 
presentation: 

CHARTS  KKLATING    TO   1.043   "NORMAl/*   FAMILIES  REPORTIN(r 

FA'PFXPITURKS  IN  DETAIL. 

Averajj;e  yearly  cost  (if  various  articU»s  of  focnl  per  100  unit«  of  conBumption,  by 
general  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table  4o). 

Aveni^e  yearly  cost  <»f  various  artiirles  of  f<^Mxl  "iH^r  100  unit**  of  consumption,  by 
gi^V(>^pl^i('i^l  divisions  (Table  40). 

Average  yearly  cost  of  foo<l  i>er  100  unitw  of  consumption,  ])y  geographical  divi»on 
and  size  of  family  (Tabic  47). 

Average  yearly  c^>st  of  foo<l  i)er  100  units  of  consumption,  by  general  nativity  of 
head  of  family  and  size  of  family  (Table  48). 
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None  of  the  above  charts  is  reproduced.     The  four  ta})les  which 
follow  contain  the  data  upon  which  the  four  charts  were  based: 


Tablk  45.— AVEKAOE  YEARLY  COST  OP  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  PER   100  UNITS  OF 
CONSUMPTION,  BY  GENERAL  NATIVITY  OP  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Article. 

Native. 

Forelifn. 

913.95 
1.36 
3.36 
3.13 
2.54 
2.21 
3.01 
8.23 

.59 
3.M 
4.76 
6.82 
7.37 

.87 
1.94 

.40 
3.99 
2.73 
1.73 

Total. 

Froh  beef 

113.70 
1.12 
3.67 
3.71 
2.86 
1.99 
2.74 
7.79 

.64 
3.48 
4.70 
6.52 
7.65 

.64 
2.82 

.53 
4.09 
3.23 
1.47 

S13. 78 

Saltbet^f 

1.20 

Fresh  pork 

3.57 

Salt  pork 

3.51 

Poultry \ 

2.75 

Fish 

2.06 

Other  meat 

2.83 

Flour,  meal,  and  brea«l 

7.93 

Rice 

.62 

Potatoei« 

3.60 

KinFM ,  ,      ,  ,               ,        ,    ,  ,        .  - 

4.72 

Sfilk : ::.: 

6.62 

Butter 

7.49 

Cheese 

.*72 

Lard 

2.52 

Molapses 

.49 

Sujrar 

4.05 

Coffee 

8.07 

Tea 

1.57 

Table  46.— AVERAGE  YEARLY  COST  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  PER  100  UNITS  OP 

CONSUMPTION,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Article. 


Fresh  beef 

Salt  beef 

FreA  pork 

Salt  pork 

Poultry 

Fb«h 

Other  meat 

Flour,  meal,  and  bread 

Kloe 

Potatoes 

Ekks 

Milk 

Butter 

Chee*«e 

Lard 

Mc»lHJ«fieR 

f^iifTAr 

Coffee 

Tea 


North 

South 

North 

South 

Western 
States. 

Atluntle 

Atlantic 

(/Cntral 

Central 

States. 

States. 
$11.62 

States. 

States. 

$14.95 

$11.93 

$9.59 

$15.67 

1.82 
3.31 

.55 
3.06 

.34 
4.72 

.17 

3.01 

LOS 

3.47 

7.05 

2.45 

7.42 

3.08 

2.88 

2.34 

2.85 

1.72 

1.96 

2.36 

2.00 

1.60 

1.08 

1.90 

3.41 

1.04 

2.52 

.16 

1.66 

8.79 

8.45 

6.25 

7.96 

6.23 

A')0 

1.40 

.52 

1.06 

.24 

•^.  89 

3.14 

3.25 

3.:« 

2.77 

5.23 

4.47 

4.12 

3.06 

3.35 

7.03 

3.94 

6.80 

2.85 

6.  51 

7.77 

6.68 

6.94 

6.02 

9.34 

.79 

.ca 

.67 

.83 

.17 

2. 18 

3.92 

2.96 

4.21 

i.;« 

.47 

.64 

.35 

1.07 

.89 

4.22 

4.17 

3. 5(5 

4. 5,-) 

4.26 

2. 95 

2.91 

3.56 

2.63 

2.16 

1.94 

l.GO 

.96 

.96 

.91 

Tarlr  47.- 


-AVERAGE  YEARLY  COST  OF  FOOD    PER    100  UNITS   OF  C<)XSUMI»TION.  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


Sir^of  family. 


North 

AtlHRtic 

States. 


No  children 8123.  % 

oue  child 112.  J.'* 

Two  children 103. 29 

Three  children KK',V2 

Four  children 75.  sH 

Five  children 64.99 

All  families 94.  .SI 


South 
Atlantic- 
Slates. 


SUJ.  16 

9S.  6H 

Th 

67 


69 
:J5 


I 


8-1.80 
62.  74 

H7. 29 


North 
Central 
States. 

$107.41 
109..M 
KS.  97 
8»i.  31 
75. 08 
66.  73 


87.17 


Sotith 
Central 
States. 

81 2S. 10 
84.74 
SI.  19  : 
CA.  17  I 
67. 17  I 
62.  73 

79.26 


Western 
States. 


81 3<*).  37 
111.10 
S7.  79 
M.77 
74.67 
75.  40 

89. 54 
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Tabi.k  48.— average  YEARLY   COST  OF   FOOD   PER   100   UNITS   OF   CONSUMPTION,  BY 
(;EXERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY  AND  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


Size  of  family. 


No  children 

One  child 

Two  children 

Thrt^  children.. 
Four  children... 
Five  children  ... 

All  fiimilie? 


Native.     Foreign.      Total. 


f  119. 85 
109.  M  i 
95.24  i 
85.06 
78.13  I 
69.75  ! 


1124.41 

106.81 

100.34 

87.71 

71.61 

60.48 


92.95 


88.09 


tl21.0I 
109.20 
96.82 
W.Of> 
75.62 
66.16 


91.81 


RETAIL  PRICES. 

The  general  family  conditions  as  regards  its  composition  of  the  fam- 
ily, sources  of  income,  amount  of  income,  amount  of  expenditure,  etc., 
having  been  shown  in  the  preceding  tables  and  charts  constructed 
therefrom,  it  was  deemed  desimble  to  include  in  the  exhibit  a  series  of 
charts  showing  the  course  of  the  retail  prices  of  at  least  a  number  of  the 
principal  articles  of  family  consumption  as  given  in  Bulletin  53  of  the 
Bureau  and  in  tlie  forthcoming  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  now  in  press. 
The  figures  cover  the  years  from  1890  to  1903,  and  arc  the  result  of 
an  investigation  covering  814  retail  establishments  in  the  same  locali- 
ties from  which  the  data  for  the  previous  tables  were  obtained.  Prices 
were  secured  from  the  books  of  retail  merchants,  representing  actual 
Httl(\s,  for  30  distinct  articles  of  food  entering  largely  into  family 
consumption  and  the  avemges  include  data  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  show  the  changes  from  year  to  year  relative 
prices  or  index  num})ers  were  computed  and  on  these  were  based  the 
charts  relating  to  retail  prices.  These  relative  prices  consist  of  a  series 
of  [>orcentages  showing  tlie  per  cent  the  average  price  in  each  year 
was  of  the  average  pri(;e  for  the  10-year  period  from  1890  to  1899. 
This  average  price  for  a  period  was  deemed  more  representative  of 
avei'age  conditions  than  the  price  for  any  one  j'ear,  and  was  therefore 
selected  as  a  base  for  all  articles.  Charts  were  exhibited  showing  the 
trend  of  prices  during  the  pcu-iod  for  a  selected  list  of  10  articles, 
wliilo  another  series  of  6  charts  were  presented  showing  the  trend  of 
pri(H»><  of  all  food  during  the  period  for  each  of  five  geographical  divis- 
ions of  the  counti'v  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  16  charts,  each  title  l)eing  followed  by  an  indi- 
cation of  the  table  contiiining  the  figures  from  which  the  chart  was 
constructed: 

CHARTS  SHOWING  RETAIL  PRICES. 

Relative  priivs  of  freyh  lx»«f,  1890  to  1JK)3  (Table  49). 
Relative  prices  of  butter,  1890  to  1903  (Table  49). 
Relative  prices  of  eggs,  1890  to  19a3  (Table  49). 
lielative  prices  of  wheat  flour,  1890  to  1903  (Table  49). 
Relative  prices  of  lard,  1890  to  1903  (Table  49). 
Relative  prices  of  fresh  pork,  1890  to  1903  (Table  49). 
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Relative  prices  of  bacon,  1890  to  1903  (Table  49). 

Relative  prices  of  smoked  ham,  1890  to  1903  (Table  49). 

Relative  prices  of  Irish  potatoes,  1890  to  1903  (Table  49). 

Relative  prices  of  sugar,  1890  to  1903  (Table  49) . 

Relative  prices  of  food  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  weighted  according  to  family 
consumption,  1890  to  1903  (Table  50). 

Relative  prices  of  food  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  weighted  according  to  family 
consumption,  1890  to  1903  (Table  50). 

Relative  prices  of  food  in  the  North  Central  States,  weighted  according  to  family 
consumption,  1890  to  1903  (Table  50). 

Relative  prices  of  food  in  the  South  Central  States,  weighted  according  to  family 
consumption,  1890  to  1903  (Table  50). 

Relative  prices  of  food  in  the  Western  States,  weighted  according  to  family  con- 
samption,  1890  to  1903  (Table  50). 

Relative  prices  of  food  in  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  family  con- 
sumption, 1890  to  1903  (Table  50). 

The  figures  on  which  the  sixteen  charts  are  based  are  given  in  the 
following  tables: 

Table  40.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1903. 

[Average  price  for  1890  to  1899»100.] 


Year. 

Beef, 
fresh. 

Butter. 
99.2 

Eggs. 
100.6 

Flour, 
wheat. 

Lard. 

Pork, 
freah. 

Pork, 

salt, 
bacon. 

95.8 

Pork, 

salt, 

ham. 

98.7 

Pota- 
toes, 
Irish. 

Sugar. 

1890 

99.2 

109.7 

98.2 

97.0 

109.3 

118.6 

1891 

99.7 

106.4 

106.9 

112.5 

99.8 

98.7 

96.6 

99.3 

116.6 

102.7 

1892 

99.5 

106.8 

106.8 

105.1 

103.6 

100.5 

99.1 

101.9 

95.7 

96.2 

IH9B 

99.8 

109.9 

106.1 

96.1 

117.9 

107.0 

109.0 

109.8 

112.8 

lUi.5 

1894 

98.3 

101.7 

96.3 

88.7 

106.9 

101.8 

103.6 

101.9 

102.6 

93.8 

1895 

96.9 

97.0 

99.3 

89.0 

100.1 

99.7 

99.4 

98.8 

91.8 

91.8 

1896 

99.3 

92.7 

92.8 

92.7 

92.5 

97.4 

96.7 

97.6 

77.0 

96.6 

1897 

100.3 

93.1 

91.4 

104.3 

89.8 

97.6 

97.4 

98.2 

93.0 

95.7 

1898 

101.9 

95.1 

96.2 

107.4 

93.9 

98.6 

100.2 

95.1 

105.4 

101.3 

1899 

103.8 

97.7 

101.1 

94.6 

97.1 

101.7 

102.9 

99.2 

96.1 

101.7 

1900 

106.5 

101.4 

99.9 

94.3 

104.4 

107.7 

109.7 

105.3 

93.5 

104.9 

1901 

110.9 

103.2 

105.7 

94.4 

118.1 

117.9 

121.0 

110.2 

116.8 

103.0 

1902 

118.6 

111.5 

119.1 

94.9 

134.3 

128.3 

135.6 

119.4 

117.0 

96.0 

1908 

111.2 

110.6 

125.9 

101.4 

126.5 

127.1 

139.5 

121.  3 

115.0 

96.3 

Table  60.— RELATIVE    RETAIL  PRICES  OF   FOOD    WEIGHTED   ACCORDING   TO    FAMILY 

CONSUMPTION.  1890  TO  1903. 

[Average  price  for  1890  to  1899  =  100.] 


Year. 

North 

Atlantic 

States. 

South 

Atlantic 

States. 

101.2 

102.1 

101.1 

103.2 

100.0 

98.7 

96.8 

97.1 

99.3 

100.5 

102.4 

106.9 

111.8 

111.2 

North 
Central 

States. 

South 
Central 
States. 

Western 
States. 

United 
State.v. 

1K90 

102.3 

103.2 

102.1 

104.4 

99.2 

97.7 

97.0 

96.9 

98.8 

99.5 

101.2 

104.7 

110.5 

109.6 

102.3 

1(M.5 

101.8 

105.4 

100.6 

98.0 

94.6 

95.6 

98.4 

98.9 

100.8 

106.1 

111.7 

110.8 

102.1 

103.6 

100.7 

108.5 

100.0 

98.1 

96.1 

97.3 

98.8 

99.9 

101.1 

106.9 

113.5 

113.9 

107.7 
108.7 

la's.  2 

102.9 
99.3 
96.7 
93.2 
92.7 
95.2 
98.5 
98.1 
99.9 
104.4 
102.8 

10J.4 

IWI 

ia'i.8 

1M92 

101.9 

1893 

104.4 

1»M 

99.7 

1K95 

97.8 

1^96 

9r>.  5 

1H97 

96.3 

1898 

98.7 

lf*99 

99.5 

1900 

101.1 

1901 

105. 2 

1902 

110.9 

1903 

110.1 

111)0  lil'LLKTlX    OK   THE    BUBEATT    0»   LABOR. 

Kcpi-ixluftions  of  the  last  six  charts  above  uanied  numbered  41  to  46 

Chart  41 . 

Relative  Prices  of  Food  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
Weighted  According  to  Family  Consumption,  1890  to  1003. 
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Chabt  41,. 

Relative  prices  of  Food  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 
Weighted  Accordinc  to  Family  Consumption.  1890  to  1903. 
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Chart  43. 

Relative  Prices  of  Food  in  the  North  Central  States, 
Weighted  According  to  Family  Consumption,  1890  to  1903. 
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Chabt  44, 

Relative  Prices  of  Food  in  the  South  Central  States, 
Weighted  According  to  Family  (Consumption,  1890  to  1903. 
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Relative  Prices  of  Food  in  the  Western  States, 
Weighted  According  to  Family  Consumption,  1890  to  1903. 
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Ch;rt  46. 

Relative  Prices  of  Food  in  the  United  States, 
Weighted  Accordinc  to  Family  Consumption,  1890  to  1903. 
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Th(»  relative  prices  weighted  according  to  family  consumption  for  the 
five  geogniphicjil  divisions  and  for  the  United  States  hs  a  whole,  as 
shown  in  the  last  table,  are  based  on  the  retail  prices  ascertained  from 
the  books  of  814  retail  merchants,  as  previously  stated,  and  a  special 
inquiry,  covering  :^,5(>7  families,  into  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  of 
the  various  arti<*les  of  food  consumed  during  a  year.  The  figures 
showing  the  average  quantity  and  cost  of  the  food  consumed  in  the 
2,r><»7  families  during  the  year  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAOE  QUANTITY  AND  (;OST  PER  FAMILY  OF  THE  VARIOCS  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD 

(X)N8UMED. 


Article. 


Quantity. 


I 


Cost. 


Fresh  iKi-f 849. Tpounds. . 

SiiltlK'cf I  48.6poun<1ii...; 

Fr«.'Hh  hojr  pnxlnctn 114. 2  pounds. . 

Suit  hoK  i>n>dii<'l» 110. 5pounds. . 

Ot licr  nifHt 77. 7  poondB. .  - 

Pi  n il  t  ry ;  67. 7  pounds. . . 

79. 9  pounds... 

85.2daicn 

354.5quiirtii... 


Fish 

Milk 

Biittor I  117. 1  poundH 

Chocm* 

L»rd 

Ti'H 

f 'ofToi- 

SiiKur 

Mol»L«S<'S 

Flour  Hud  ineiil . 

BrciKl 

RU'v 

Polaliws 

Other  vcK<'laliItf*j 
Fruit 


Vinegar,  pirklcs,  aii'l  condlmentH. 
(>t  her  fofkl 


Total  f(x>d 


16.0  pounds. 
84. 4  pounds. 
10.6ponndP... 
46. 8  pounds... 
268.0  pounds.. 

8. 6  gallons 

680. 8  pounds.. 
252. 7  loaves. . . 

26. 1  pounds. . . 
14.7DusheIs... 


S50.0?i 

.V26 

14.02 

12LW 

9.78 

9.49 

^.01 

16.79 

'21M 

28.78 

2.62 

9.SS 

5.90 

10.74 

15.76 

1.09 

16.76 

1^44 

2.ai> 

12.98 

18.8r> 

16.  S2 

4.12 

20.40 


826.90 


In  this  fon!i<*.ction  the  following  table  is  also  of  interest  as  showing 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditur(>  of  these  families  that  was  dis- 
bursed for  each  of  the  principal  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  living: 

PER  CENT  OF  THE  AVEKAiJE  TOTAL  EXPENDITl'RE  OF  2,567  FAMILIES  DISBURSED  FOB 
THE  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  ENTERING  INTO  THE  COST  OF  LFVIKO. 


Item. 


K(nh1 

Rent 

Prineipal  and  iiiten-Mt  on  mortgufte  on 

lionie 

Fuel 

Lifrlitln;? 

( UothhiK 

TllXCH 

Insiirunee 

IjilKir  niid  other  orKAni/jitlon  fees 

ReliKloiiH  purpoKON 


Pereent. 


42.  .'V4 
12.9r> 

1.5M 

4.19 

LOG 

14.04 

.75 

2. 73 

1.17 

.99 


Itvm. 


Chnrltv , 

Furniture  and  ntenslls 

Books  and  neWHiNiiK;ni 

AiniiM'ments  and  vacation, 

Intoxicating  liquors , 

TohaeC'O , 

Sickness  and  death , 

Other  piirpoNcs , 


Peri'«iit. 


0.31 
S.42 
L09 
L60 
L62 
1.42 
2.67 
6.87 


100.00 


As  stated  in  the  Bulletin  from  which  the  data  for  these  charts  have 
been  taken,  the  changes  in  cost  of  living  as  shown  by  the  results  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  relate  to  food  alone,  and  it  is  seen  in 
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the  above  table  that  food  represents  42.54  per  cent  of  all  family 
expenditures  in  the  2^67  families  covered.  The  per  cent  of  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food  in  1903,  the  last  year  of  the  period,  over  1896,  the 
year  of  lowest  prices,  is  shown  to  be  15.5  per  cent.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  food,  constituting  42.54  per  cent  of  family  expenditures,  shows 
an  increase  in  cost  of  15.5  per  cent  in  1903  as  Compared  with  1896. 
An  analysis  of  the  remaining  articles,  constituting  57.46  per  cent  of 
family  expenditure,  leads  to  the  conclusion  expressed  in  the  Bulletin 
that  the  increase  in  the  retail  prices  of  these  articles,  comparing  1903 
with  the  year  of  lowest  prices,  did  not  reach  that  just  given  as  the 
increase  in  cost  of  food,  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  safe  and  conserva- 
tive cojiclusion  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole  in 
1903,  when  compared  with  the  year  of  lowest  prices  was  less  than 
15.5  per  cent,  the  figures  given  as  the  increase  in  cost  of  food  as 
shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  this  investigation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  into  retail  prices  was  the  first  undertaken  in  this 
country  which  covered  a  long  series  of  years.  The  wholesale  price 
index  of  the  Bureau,  published  annually  in  the  March  Bulletin  and 
other  collections  of  data  relating  to  wholesale  prices  have  been  avail- 
able for  some  years  and  have  been  used  to  some  extent  as  indicating 
the  trend  of  cost  of  living.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  however,  that 
they  do  not  represent  accurately  the  cost  to  the  small  consumer.  In 
their  general  trend  retail  prices  usually  follow  the  wholesale  prices, 
but  they  are  less  sensitive,  fluctuating  wuthin  narrower  limits  and  less 
rapidly.  This  is  very  well  shown  in  the  scries  of  charts  named  in 
the  following  list: 

CHARTS  SHOWING  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRICES. 

1.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  fresh  beef,  1890  to  1903  (Table  51). 

2.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  butter,  1890  to  1903  (Table  51). 

3.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  eggs,  1890  to  1903  (Table  51). 

4.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  wheat  flour,  1890  to  1903  (Table  51). 

5.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  lard,  1890  to  1903  (Table  51). 

6.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  bacon,  1890  to  1903  (Table  51). 

7.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  i)rices  of  smoked  ham,  1890  to  1903  (Table  51). 

8.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Irish  i)otatoe8,  1890  to  1903  (Table  51). 

9.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  sugar,  1890  to  1903  (Table  51). 

10.  Relative  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  food  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903 
(Table  51). 

The  entire  series  of  ten  charts  included  in  the  above  list  are  repro- 
duced opposite  page  1164.  The  data  which  form  the  basis  of  these 
graphic  presentations  are  found  in  the  following  table,  which  shows 
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the  relative  ^wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the  9  articles  of  common 
consumption  for  each  year  of  the  period  from  1890  to  1903,  and  also 
simple  averat^es  of  relative  tigiires*,  wholesale  and  retail,  for  all  food: 

Table  51.— RELATIVE    WHOLESALE   AXD    RETAIL   PRICIM   OF  VARIOL-S   ARTICLES   OF 

FOOD.  lifiW  TO  1W3. 

{Averajro  price  for  ISW)  tD  18«W -=100.] 


Year. 


l>^l^» 

IM*I 

is*»i> 

iw:; 

iwi 

1S«».") 

1h«h; 

1W7 

1H<IS , 

iw.i , 

iy<.»!» , 

V.iol 

1  <>  •  J 

rj(»:; , 


Year. 


Hivf,  frosh. 


ButUT. 


Ejrxfs. 


Flmir,  wheat. 


LnnL 


MilO 


".•7. 0 

livj.7 

9U..'> 

VX  7 

liM.:5 

KM.:; 

r.»->.n 
iui.7 


llrtail. 


V^.7 

US.  y 

ini.u 
i(K'i.r> 

110.9 

lli.ii 


W!i.»le- 


100.4 
llti.l 

1  ir>.  t 
rii.3 
m*.'2 
yi.r>  I 

>2. 3 
S4.1 
Mi.S 

l!»1.7 

y7.  7 

1 1-2. 1 

10.\7 


Krtuil. 


lui.  4 
10L7 

y7. 0 

W.  7 

i«ft.  1 
97.7 
101.  4 
103.2 
11L5 
110.0 


W'hi»lo- 
siilo. 


99.1 

110.0 

110.4 

114.  ft 

93.5 

102.0 

S*<.7 

87.5 

92.6 

101.0 

KiO.7 

10G.7 

122.7 

12:;.  2  ' 


Rotail. 


100.6 
106.9  i 
lOli.H 
108.1  . 
96.8  I 
99.3  I 
92.8  ' 
91.4 
96.2  ■ 
101. 1  ! 
99.9 
105.7  ! 
119.1  I 
1-25.9  i 


Wholly- ! 


Nile. 


120.9 

125.6 

104.2 

f«9.3 

77.6 

84.4 

91.2 

110.1 

109.0 

87.9 

8S.3 

87.4 

89.7 

97.1 


Retail. 


109.7 

112.5 

105.1 

96.1 

H8.7 

89.0 

92.7 

101.3 

107.4 

94.6 

94.3 

91.4 

94.9 

101.4 


Whole- 
Bale. 

Retail. 

96.8 

9H.2 

100.9 

99.8 

117.9 

108.6 

157.5 

117.9 

118.2 

10A.9 

99.8 

100.1 

7L7 

92.& 

67.4 

89.8 

M.4 

93.9 

85.0 

97.1 

1(6.5 

1M.4 

135.3 

118.1 

161.9 

l.'U.S 

131.1 

126.6 

J'ork,.sa1t.>>iu'un.    Pork.  .Milt.  ham.  ,    IN >l}itoe«.  Irish.  ' 


Sugnr. 


All  fivtd  (simple 
averaicefi). 


'^-     Retail.     "^^     Retail.  \  '^^-  ,  Retail.     ^^"'1^- 


Whfilc-  ! 
sale 


Rotoil 
ani- 


I 


I  ■   clet).   I   «="*>• 


■   '~ 

-         _        — 

ISINI ' 

V".>.  3 

isyi 

10:5. 7 

IH'.cj 

in;.<; 

IKC.    .. 

J.M.7 

is'»: ■ 

11I..S 

IVM 

in;.  .-{ 

iK»»; 

T.'.A 

IX'.IT 

?.).« 

iw< 

K>.  \ 

iyr» 

S.'i.H 

11NH1 

in.f) 

VMn 

l:;j.3 

I'Hrj 

1 ')•».:{ 

VMVA 

1 42.  •) 

9.\8 

U6.6 

1K).1 

109.0 

103. 6 

yy.  4 

Wk  7 
97.4 
KK).  2 
Jirj.9 
109.7 
121.0 

i:iri.6 

139. 6 


101.1 
109.3 

i2«;.y 

103.(1 

yfi.  2 

90.9 
H2.0 
93.8 
104.2 
10V».2 
1-23.1 
120. 2 


98.7 

yi>.  3 
101.  y 
ioy.3 

101.9 

y.s.8 

97.6 


119.3  I 

1.M.9  ' 

91.1 

131.5  , 

122.8 

8<i.7  ' 

39.4 


109.3 

116.6 

95.7 

112.3 

102.6 

91.8 

77.0 


130.5 
99.7 
92.1 

102. 3 
K7.0 
87.9 
95.9 


118.6 
102.7 
96.2 
10L5 
93.8 
9L8 
96.6 


98. 2 

65.7 

93.0 

95.1 

95.7 

a=>.i 

102.1 

ia').4 

105.2 

101.3 

99.2 

83.6 

96.1 

104.2 

101.7 

105.3 

74.9 

9:<.5 

112.8 

101.9 

110.2 

113.0 

116.8 

106.8 
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WHOLESALE  PEIGE8  IH  THE  TIHITED  STATES,  1890  TO  1903. 

BY  G.  W.  W.  HANGER. 

Ill  the  vear  1^2  the  Bareaa  of  Labor  established  an  index  of  whole- 
sale  prices  in  the  United  -States  similar  to  those  carried  on  for  many 
years  in  Great  Britain  and  several  countries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  It  being  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  to  establish  a  permanent 
and  representative  index  which  might  bo  continued  from  year  to  year 
along  exactly  similar  lines,  a  thorough  preliminar}^  study  was  made  of 
the  most  important  indexes  previously  constructed  and  the  methods 
adopted,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
and  to  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent  from  previous  experience. 

While  statisticians  and  economists  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  method,  it  may  not  l)e  amiss  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
reader,  an  explanation  of  the  signiticanco  of  index  numbers  or  relative 
prices  as  they  are  sometimes  termed.  Briefly,  the  term  index  number 
is  applied  to  the  method  adopted  to  measure  the  variation  from  time 
to  time  in  the  prices  of  a  group  of  commodities  or  of  commoditi(»s 
generally.  While  variations  in  the  prices  of  single  commodities  may 
readily  l>e  seen  by  the  inspection  of  a  series  of  quotations  covering  a 
period  of  years,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  changes  in  the  prices 
of  a  numl>er  of  commodities,  generally  dissimilar  in  character,  with- 
out first  reducing  the  initial  prices  to  a  common  basis.  For  examph^ 
the  course  of  the  price  of  wheat  may  readily  be  determined  from  an 
insj>ection  of  a  series  of  ([uotations  showing  its  average  price  per 
})ushel  for  a  series  of  years,  but  it  would  be  quite  impossibh*  to  meas- 
ure the  variations  from  year  to  year  in  the  general  price  \oviA  of  a 
group  of  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  steel  rails,  cotton  sheetings,  and 
coal,  without  first  bringing  the  facts  for  each  to  souk*  common  basis. 
The  method  of  index  numbers  ac(*omplishes  this  by  establisliing  the 
course  of  prices  of  each  article  as  measured  by  some  base  or  standard 
(for  example,  the  average  price  for  a  single  year  or  a  period  of  years), 
u>ually  expressing  its<iverage  price  for  each  year  as  a  percentage  of 
the  average  price  for  the  year  or  period  which  has  been  adopted  as 
the  Imse  or  stamlard.  These  percentages,  showing  the  variations 
iKised  on  a  comparison  of  the  price  in  each  }■  ear  with  the  year  or 
period  adapted  as  the  base,  while  just  as  expressive  of  the  variations 
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in  \h(t  prico  of  each  <.-otniDodity  as  the  actual  quotation.^,  are  especially    | 
vMluabhr  iH.'c-au.'^'  thev  lend  theni>elve*»  readiK'  to  combination  in  order 
to  M'curc  information  a.s  to  the  variation  in  the  general  price  level 
from  v^-ar  to  vear  of  all  commodities  considered. 

Index  numlxM-:^  are  used  mainly  to  indicate  the  changes  iu  the  value 
of  nioiifv  from  year  to  year.  .Sir  R.  Giffen.  in  the  second  report  of 
the  committee  apjxiinted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  l)est 
meth^xl  of  ascertaining  and  measuring  variations  in  the  value  of  the 
monetary  standard  fKejx>it  of  the  British  Association*  ISSS)  states 
th(f  purposes  for  which  this  measurement  is  undertaken  as  follows: 

1.  The  fixation  of  rents  or  other  deferred  pavmcnts  extending  over 
|c;ng  iHM-iods  of  time,  for  which  it  has  lieen  ^esii'ed  to  obtain  a  cur- 
rency of  a  more  stalile  sort  than  money  is  supposed  to  be. 

2.  To  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  Ijetween  the  value  of  money 
income^  in  different  places,  which  is  often  aif  object  of  great  practical 
interr'.^t:  not  ool}*  to  individuals  contemplating^  residential  changes. 
hut  also  governments  and  other  large  spending  lK)dies,  spending 
monev  in  widely  distant  places,  having  to  consider  this  question. 

3.  To  enable  historians  and  other  students  making  comparisons 
between  past  and  present  to  give  an  approximate  meaning  to  the 
moiie\'  expressions  which  they  deal  with,  and  say  roughly  what  a 
given  fine,  or  payment,  or  amount  of  national  revenue  or  expenditun' 
in  a  |>ast  age  would  mean  in  modern  language.  To  which  some  would 
add: 

4.  To  afford  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  trade  and  industry 
liave  b(*en  injuriously  affected  by  a  variation  in  prices,  and  of  the  cor- 
rertion  wliicli  it  would  be  desirable  to  apply  to  the  currency. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  the  "Report  on  Wholesale  and  lietail  Prices  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom,  in  llK»:i,"  recently  published  by  the  board  of  trade 
of  Kngland,  indicatcjs  two  methods  of  approaching  the  subject,  as 
follows: 

Tlic!  metlifKl  of  index  numbers  has  ))een  suggested  or  employed  hv 
persons  reganling  the  phenomeiui  of  prices  from  two  different  stand- 
points. Th(^  lirst  or  theoretical  point  of  view  is  closely  bound  up  with 
the  so-rjillecl  ''quantity  tlieorv  "  of  money.  The  object  of  this  group 
of  invest  ijrjitors  is,  in  general,  to  obtain  some  measure  of  the  changes 
in  prires  (bu;  to  changes  in  the  ({uantity  in  circulation  of  the  precious 
inetiil  or  metals  eonstitiiting  tlu!  monetary  standard  of  any  countrj*  for 
the  time.  iM'ing.  Jevons,  for  instance,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
tir>t  to  employ  the*  method,  or  at  least  the  tir.st  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  seientilie  method,  adopted  it  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 
(^tleet  on  priees  of  the  great  gold  discoveries.  The  second  or  practi- 
ral  point  of  view  has  for  its  object  the  obtaining  of  some  measure  of 
the  rhiinge,  in  the  i)nrchasing  power  of  money  between  two  periods  of 
time.  For  those  who  make  use  of  the  method  from  this  point  of  view 
no  theory  as  to  the  soiirce  of  those  changes  is  involved.  It  is  apparent 
that  then».  is  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  commodities 
that  can  be  of>tained,  whether  in  the  large  markets  or  by  the  retail 
con.sumer,  for  a  certtiin  (luantity  of  gold  at  the  two  epochs,  and  it  is 
desired  to  measure  this  difference. 
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In  the  construction  of  an  index  number  several  considerations  of 
great  importance  arise — sucli  as  the  selection  of  a  base  or  standard; 
the  calculation  of  relative  prices  for  individual  articles  and  their  com- 
bination into  an  index  number  for  all  commodities;  the  weighting  of 
the  different  articles  entering  into  the  general  index  number;  the 
selection  of  the  commodities  for  which  prices  are  to  be  included;  the 
method  of  ascertaining  the  prices,  etc.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
index  number  or  relative  price  of  any  given  article  at  a  given  date  is 
the  percentage  which  the  price  of  that  article  at  that  date  is  of  the 
price  of  the  same  article  at  a  date  or  during  a  period  which  has  been 
selected  as  a  base  or  standard,  it  is  seen  that  a  consideration  of  first 
importance  is  the  selection  of  this  base  or  standard.  This  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  indexes  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
public. 

In  the  London  Economist's  index  numbers  the  average  price  for  the 
years  1845  to  1850,  inclusive,  is  taken  as  the  base;  in  those  calculated 
by  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society,  the  average  for  the  eleven  years  1867  to  1877  is  taken;  in 
Doctor  Soetbeer's  index  numbers  the  average  for  the  four  years  1847 
to  1850  is  used,  while  in  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
statement  of  relative  prices  (Senate  Report  No.  1394,  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress, second  session)  the  price  for  the  year  1860  is  taken  as  the  base 
or  standard.  In  order  to  secure  the  index  number  or  relative  price 
for  any  ailicle  at  any  date  in  the  period  covered,  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle for  that  date  is  divided  by  the  price  at  the  date  or  by  the  average 
price  for  the  period  selected  as  the  base.  The  quotient  obtained  mul- 
tiplied by  100  is  the  per  cent  that  the  price  at  that  date  is  of  the  base 
or  standard  price,  and  is  called  the  index  number  or  relative  price. 
For  example,  the  percentage  for  flour  in  1885  in  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  series 
of  index  numbers  is  68,  meaning  that  the  average  price  of  flour  in 
1885  was  63  per  cent  of  the  average  price  of  the  same  article  .during 
the  base  period  (1867  to  1877).  This  base  being  always  100,  a  fall  of 
37  per  cent  is  indicated. 

These  percentages  having  been  made  in  the  case  of  each  separate 
article  included  in  the  particular  scheme  under  consideration,  and  for 
each  3' ear  of  the  period  covered,  a  series  of  total  index  numbers  or 
relative  prices  for  each  of  the  3'ears  covered  is  usually  constructed  by 
adding  together  the  index  numbers  of  all  the  articles  for  each  3  ear  and 
dividing  the  result  by  the  number  of  articles  considered,  thus  securiii<i^ 
an  average  of  the  same.  This  course  has  been  followed  b^'  Sauerbeck, 
Soetbeer,  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  some 
others.  In  the  case  of  the  London  Economist  index  numbers,  however, 
simply  the  sum  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  individual  articles  is  used. 
For  example,  the  total  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  base  period  (1845 
to  1850)  is  2,200,  or  the  sum  of  the  base  figures  (100)  for  the  22  articles 
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considered,  aiul  th<^  total  of  the  percontages  for  1873  is  2,947.  These 
sums,  howov(»r,  inuy  he  n»a<lily  roducod  to  the  avei-age  form  given  in 
other  series  of  index  numbers  hv  dividinjf  each  bv  22,  the  numl>er  of 
articles  coitsidered.  It  will  he  seen,  then,  that  the  index  numbers  or 
relative  prices  for  all  the  commodities  combined  do  not  represent  aver- 
ages of  th<^  actual  prices  of  such  dissimilar  commodities  as  a  loaf  of 
})rfad.  a  pound  of  meat,  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  but  are  averages  of 
the  index  ninnlM'i*s  or  n»Iative  prices  of  the  articles. 

Anoth<»r  subje<*t  that  nuist  }»e  considertHl  in  the  construction  of  an 
index  munbiT  is  the  weight  which  is  given  to  the  various  commodities 
in  the  calculation  of  the  general  index  for  all  conmiodities.  An  exami- 
nation of  thti  u\o>t  important  index  numbers  shows  that  none  of  them 
is  wt'iglited  in  accordance  with  any  exact  principle,  and  while  the 
matt^T  may  not  be  corisidcM'ed  of  prime  importjuice  in  indexes  in  which 
a  4-areful  seleetion  of  articles  has  l)een  made,  the  objection  to  giving 
espial  weight  to  articl(\s  of  very  une^jual  imiK>rtan<*e  is  well  fonndtxl 
and  Jiiust  Im*  recogniz<Ml,  esf)e<'ially  in  tli<»  ease  of  in<lexes<'omprising  a 
eom]):irativeIy  small  number  of  connn(Klities.  In  the  index  of  the 
Ij4fii<lon  P)4'onomist,  for  example,  but  li'J  commodities  are  includiHl  and 
sc.me  of  tht'se  are  of  \{*vy  small  importance  as  artich»s  of  consumption 
or  of  (rr>mmerre-  This  has  be(Mi  seen  bv  the  authors  of  this  index  and 
their  ta!>les  are  a«'<*omi>anied  in  every  instance  by  the  following  note: 

The  total  index  numln'r  does  not,  of  course,  present  a  full  and  accu- 
rate r4'pre>entati<>n  of  \\w  variatirms  of  prices,  inasnuu'h  as  it  can  not 
allow  f<»r  th<»  n*lativ<^  imiJortanee  of  th(»  ditl'enMit  ailicles.  Wheat,  for 
4'\ample.  rrekons  for  no  mon*  in  the  total  index  numlK'r  than  indigo; 
and  during  {\u)  years  of  tlir  high  pric<'  of  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics  the 
total  index  nunifM>r  i^,  in  a  measure  undulv  raise<I  by  that  s|>ecial  cause. 
Still,  the  total  index  number,  read  with  the  ne(»dful  qualiiications,  may 
alford  important  inferences. 

In  tli<'  effort  to  n?mov<*  the  above  o})j(»ction,  Mr.  K.  II.  Inglis  Pal- 
gravr  <  ndravoHMJ,  in  a  memorandum  submitted  in  InsO  to  the  Koval 
('onn?!i>-i'»fi  <»n  tin*  l)(»pression  of  Tnid<»  and  Industry,  to  weight  the 
Kronomist'>  indfx  luimbi.Ts  according  to  i\u)  relative  importance  of 
tlir  commcHlities.  For  the*  n<»w  index  munbers  the  avenige  price  for 
tin*  years  lst;r»  to  l.s<Il»  is  taken  as  the  basis,  instead  of  that  for  the 
vvixv^  ls4.">  to  l^.V*.  'i'hc*  value  of  the  <iuantitv  of  (»aeh  of  the  ailicles 
considered,  aiinuallv  consumed  in  the  I'niti^d  Kint^dom,  is  next  calcu- 
latrd  fi'om  it^  pro<lurtif>n  and  imports  h»ss  exjyorts.  The  value  of  the 
tt)t:il  ainnial  consumption  of  these  articles  in  each  of  the  years  con- 
sidered is  next  found  by  .simple  addition.  Tin*  consumption  of  each 
article  in  any  givtMi  year  is  then  divided  by  the  total  consumption 
of  all  articles  in  that  y<'ar,  a  percentage  being  thus  secured  which 
represents  the  ndative  importiince  of  the  particular  ai*ti<-Ie  as  regards 
total  consumption.  The  Economist's  Ikisi*  sum  of  2,2<>0  is  then  multi- 
plie<l  by  this  pc»r  cent  in  order  to  bring  the  ligures  to  a  numlwr  which 
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will  show  the  importance  or  weight  of  each  article  in  a  total  of  2,200. 
The  resulting  numbers^  are  then  multiplied  by  the  Economist's  index 
numbers  of  the  several  articles  for  the  year,  reduced  to  the  btisis  of 
the  avei-age  price  of  the  years  1865  to  1869,  and  the  numbers  thus 
obtaine<l  represent  in  the  case  of  each  article  the  index  number  for 
the  3'ear,  weighted  according  to  the  importance  of  the  consumption  of 
the  article  as  compared  with  the  tgtal  consumption  of  the  selected 
articles.  These  calculations  maj'  be  understood  more  readily  by  mejins 
of  an  example.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  1885,  showing  the 
value  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  10  articles 
used  by  Mr.  Palgnive,  the  relative  importance  of  that  consumption, 
if  the  total  consumption  be  represented  as  2,2(X),  and  the  index  num- 
ber for  each  article  for  1885,  on  the  basis  of  average  price  of  the  years 
1865  to  186D,  weighted  according  to  the  importance  of  the  consump- 
tion of  the  article  as  compared  with  the  total  consumption  of  the 
sel(*cte<l  articles: 


INDEX  Nl'MBEKS  WEIGHTED  ACCORDING  TO  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMMODITIES 

AS  REGARDS  CONSUMPTION  IN  ls"5. 


Article. 


Value  of 

consumption 

during  tlie 

yctir  18S>. 


Kola  live 

inipor- 

tan<*e  of 

<>oiisuni|>- 

tion  in  a 

total  of 

2,200. 


Index 

number 

1  Im-is  of 

Ibl)-V1M;«>), 

eaeh 

arlic'le 

\vel;cl«ted 

ai'cordiiig 

lo  con- 
sumption. 


Cattf>n,  raw I  £:J1, 

811k 1, 

Flax  and  hemp !  f), 

Word I  17. 

Meat fhi, 

Iron 18, 

Copper i  I. 

licad '  1, 

Tin I  1. 

Timber ■  VJ, 

Tallow ]  \i. 

Leather  and  hides y, 

Indiffo I 

Olln f). 

Coffee 

Puptar I  17. 

Tea !  ?*. 

Toliar<*o 3, 

Wheal  and  flour '  W, 


(WO.OOO 
100.000 
000,000 
UK),  (MX) 

ooo. 000 

0«K»,000 
ti^?,  000 

.V.0, 000 

.HK),0<K> 

r-'io.  (W 
i^io.coo 

iWMJ.OOtJ 
OUO.IXK) 
900.000 
'j:V).  (KK) 

•.nx).  (Mjo 

fKX),  (XX) 
.KH),  (XX) 

:i:x).  000 


I 


-  I 


I 

2(),3 
12  > 
19 

142  I 

Wt  ■ 
l.'n) 

39  1 

13 

l.T 

](;i 
2S 

f) 

49 

H 

149 

71 

2*.) 

410 


101 

6 

30 

9<.» 

r35 

123 

23 

7 

12 

176 

21 

88 

6 

31 

h 

79 

19 

30 

212 


2(V1, 320. 000 


2, 200 


1 .  iWJ 


It  is  seen  that  the  value  of  the  total  consiiinptioii  of  the  11)  articles 
in  18S5  was  £264,320,000.  The  relative  importance  of  any  article- 
wheat  and  flour,  for  example — is  found  by  dlvidiiij^  the  con.sumptiou 
of  that  article  (£49,350,000)  by  the  total  consumption  (.£i>64,32()JM)0), 
giving  a  per  cent  of  18.67,  which  is  in  turn  multiplied  by  2,2iM)  (the 
Economist  base)  to  find  its  importance  as  regards  that  numlxM\  The 
result  is  410,  as  given  in  the  table  under  "•Relative  importance." 
The  figures  for  the  other  articles  in  the  list  are  calculated  in  a  similar 
manner.     In  the  Economist's  index  numbers,  in  which  each  article  is 
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given  uii  ctjual  importance,  the  drop  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  shown  to 
hv  41  ]M?r  cent  from  the  biisc  period  (1865  to  1869),  or,  in  other  word», 
it  i^i  i^hotrn  that  the  d<-prei<sion  in  price  ha»  uent  the  index  number  of 
that  urticle  down  to  b'.i.{")  Therefore  the  index  number  of  wheat 
weighted  according  to  its  relative  importance  in  the  conBumption  in 
IHHri  is  .•'hown  to  be  5!)xf!;,  or  241.90,  and  is  entered  at  242.  The 
new  index  numberii  for  the  reii|aiiiing  articles  are  calculated  in  i 
sintikr  manner,  tlie  totid  furnishing  u  new  weighted  index  number  for 
the  vear. 

The  following  table  gives  for  the  years  1863  to  1885  the  Et-ouumist's 
index  numbers  reduced  to  the  busia  of  the  average  for  the  years  1865 
to  lb6!t,  each  commodity  having  equal  weight,  and  the  same  index 
nunilxTs  as  weighted,  by  Mr.  Palgra\-Q  according  to  the  method  juat 
explained,  together  with  pcrcontagea  showing  the  results  as  based  on 
liM)  for  the  base  period,  18U5  to  18C9,  These  latter  are  secured  by 
dividing  each  total  by  22,  the  number  of  articles  considered. 


Tow. 

Economtsi'a  Index 

PaterKV^a  lodei 
DDmBera,  fch  mm- 
modi  It  wi;ighle<l 
Bccordliur  lu  con- 

Tolnl. 

Avenwe. 

Total. 

Aven;.. 

IW. 

ss - 

2.43< 

IS 

HI 

5.S8S 
2,4S4 

iS 

1,BG3 

S 

Avi-n.f^ 

^,H» 

100 

a.  200 

un 

a!  132 

J!  WW 

\,m 
i,r.TB 

i.mi 

91 

i 

81 

15 

its 
iS 

i 
1 

» 

» 

W!J 

m 
n 

This  table  shows  Hint  while!  in  several  years  prii^es  exhibit  diffei-ent 
tendencies,  yet  <ni  the  whole  those  ditrerenccs  are  not  great.  The 
wt'ight<!tl  averag<',  however,  U  generally  somewhat  higher  than  the 
simple  one.     Tliis  index,  it  will  J>o  noted,  is  constructed  according  to 

"  Sir.  I'ulKravt*  stntO!<  tliiit  "  tlic  I'loinoiiikt  imlex  iiuinlier  for  jHnmuy,  18S5,  givea 
00,  not  -At;  Iitit  us  tlie  uv('raf!(>  jirii'i;  nf  wheat  for  the  year  noa  below  the  Janoarj 
]iri(v,  K)  lioR  U«ii  l«k(.>n  un  a  iiiiirc  correct  iiicOHuro  for  a  calcuUtion  extending  over 
the  tjntirt)  year." 


r 
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what  has  been  termed  the  '*  fluctuating  weights  method  ■ '  first  suggested 
by  Drobisch  in  1871  in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  NationalOkonomie.  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  method,  as  first  stated  by  Laspeyres  and 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Fountain,  is  that  ''a  mere  change  in  the  proportion 
of  the  different  articles  consumed,  without  any  alteration  in  the  price 
of  any  of  them,  will  lead  to  an  altemtion  in  the  index  number." 

The  "fixed  weights  method"  of  weighting,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Ellis  in  a  supplement  to  The  Statist  of  June  8,  1878,  consists 
in  using  fixed  weights  consisting  of  the  avemgc  consumption  in  a 
single  year  or  for  a  series  of  years.  In  his  index  the  facts  for  the 
year  1869  are  taken  both  for  the  base  or  standard  price  and  for  rela- 
tive weights.  In  respect  to  this  method  Mr.  Fountain  states  that  "an 
index  number  constructed  on  this  principle  is  at  least  capable  of  inter- 
pretation; for  it  measures  the  change  in  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  certain  articles,  these  articles  representing, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  national  consumption  in  a  cei-tain  mean  year. 
If  the  items  of  national  consumption  may  be  supposed  to  remain 
practically  constant  over  a  period  of  years,  this  method  is  a  good  one 
so  far  as  this  period  extends.  But  it  is  not  fitted,  without  alteration, 
to  comparisons  over  a  considerable  period  of  time." 

While  each  of  the  45  quotations  comprised  in  the  index  numbers 
constructed  by  Mr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck  is  treated  as  being  of  equal 
importance,  a  certain  weighting  is  roughly  made  b}^  using  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  quotations  according  to  the  general  importance  of  the 
commodity,  which  is  determined  by  its  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thus  wheat  is  given  3  quotations — English  wheat,  Ameri- 
can wheat,  and  flour — while  barley,  maize,  etc.,  have  but  1  quotation 
each.  Two  brands  of  coffee  are  quoted,  but  in  computing  averages 
for  the  group  and  for  all  commodities  the  mean  of  the  two  index  num- 
bers is  taken,  giving  but  the  weight  of  a  single  quotation  to  this  article. 
Other  less  important  articles  arc  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Great 
care  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  this  selection  of  articles,  and  the 
index  numl)ers  from  time  to  time  have  been  subjected  to  tests  to  deter- 
mine their  correctness  in  indicating  the  actual  course  of  prices.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  based  on  the  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  articles  considered  at  the  prices  used  in  these  price 
tables,  and  the  imports  at  board  of  trade  values,  thus  measuring  a  con- 
siderable proportion  b}'  a  different  set  of  prices.  According  to  this 
method  the  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  given  year  or  period 
are  multiplied  by  the  prices  at  that  perio<l  in  order  to  secure  an  ''esti- 
mated actual  value"  for  the  period.  These  quantities  are  also  nmlti- 
plied  by  the  average  prices  for  the  base  period  (1867  to  1877)  to  secure 
the  ^^  nominal  values  at  average  prices  of  1867-1877."  The  new  index 
number  is  then  the  per  cent  secured  by  dividing  the  value  of  the 
quantities  consumed  at  the  given  date,  at  the  prices  for  that  date,  by  the 
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value  of  the  same  quantities  at  thp  base  pric-es.  The  results  of  these 
cHli-itlations  ari>  shuwn  in  the  folloirin^  table,  taken  from  the  JoHrial 
of  the  Koval  Statistical  Society: 


E>Ilmated 
(iCTiinl  vilucln 


Nominal  vbJ- 
nrlrv*  of  ma^  c 


i2»,aoo,iwi 

350.100,  Of" 

4M,een,w, 
MB.»)On,oc 


461.200,  WW 

M&iiaa.uoo 

1911. 700, «« 


iiiiuenl  pniliwe  rrtunia. 


Fioiii  (111'  t;iMr  it  is  spcii  that  in  tbe  earlier  yeant  the  average  for 
l>criiMis  i-i  iiscd.  while  wiiiee  Isjtijfhnt  for  each  year  in  given.  Col- 
imiiis  ^1  !iii(l  ;'  are  cnlcuhitiitl  in  llio  nmitner  heretofore  explained. 
(.'olijitiii  -I  is  .■.ocunvl  by  divUling  coluntn  2  l>y  column  3,  and,  «s 
I'xpliiitifd.  rcpresiriits  ll»'  new  index  iinnilK-rs  weighted  according  to 
prfHhirtiiiii  and  niipoH.i.  Tliew  do  not  iliffer  gn>tttly  from  the  ftiiniple 
index  niiiiibiT-;.  For  example,  the  average  of  the  »<imple  index  num- 
bers for  tlie  years  l.vsi  to  ]SS6  i.-<  72.3  as  against  "3  for  the  weighted 
index  nunilK'i-:  for  t^sit  to  ]S1>1  it  iw  7ii  a.s  against  73.0;  for  1894  to 
IsIh;  it  is  *:-2  as  against  02.7;  for  IsiHi  it  is  fil  a.s  agitiost  62;  for  1897  it 
is  liii  OS  against  r>;;.r.;  fc>rls:tS  it  is  114  as  agiiinst  fi4.6;  for  1899  it  is  fiS 
as  sigiiiiist  tlT.3.  while  for  liinn  it  is  ~:,  as  against  7S.(i. 

An  i'XKinii)ati<)ii  of  the  aln>ve  stalenients  with  reference  to  the 
weighted  and  iinweTglitcd  indexes  of  the  I^ondon  lilcnnomist  and  of 
.Mr.  .Siiierlieck,  as  well  us  llie  testimony  of  prominent  statisticians  and 
economists  leads  to  tln^  ('onrlii.-Ion  lluit  with  a  careful  selection  of  the 
comnuMJitiesto  lie  included  in  an  index  with  a  view  to  giving  approxi- 
mately givater  imporlanee  to  those  entering  most  largely  into  con- 
simi|iti<in  and  coninierce,  the  nnwcigliled  index  will  differ  from  the 
wr'igltled  hut  slightly  even  in  the  extent  of  variation  from  year  to  year, 
wliile  alinosi  witliout  exeepf'on  the  movement  will  be  in  the  same 
diifction.  Sir  \i.  <iilfen,  in  the  report  of  the  eoniniittce  pre\*iou»ly 
referred  to,  given  expression  to  the  following  conclasion  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  weighting: 

The  articles  as  to  whi<'h  records  of  prices  are  obtainable  being 
tbemsclvcH  only  a  portion  of  the  whole,  nearly  as  good  a  final  resQK 
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may  apparently  be  arrived  at  b^^  a  selection  without  bias,  according  to 
no  better  principle  than  accesHibilit^y  of  records,  as  by  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  weighting.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Practically  the  committee  would  recom- 
meud  the  use  of  a  weighted  index  number  of  some  kind,  as,  on  the 
whole,  commanding  more  coniSdence.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^  weighted  index 
Dumber,  in  one  aspect,  is  almost  an  unnecessary  precaution  to  secure 
accuracy,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  committee  recommend  it. 

In  the  memoradum  prepared  by  Mr.  Fountain  for  the  ''Report  on 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  190*2,"  before 
referred  to,  the  following  statement  is  made  as  the  result  of  his  study 
of  the  su])ject: 

L«asi>eyres,  too,  in  his  pajx»r  in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  Nationalokononiie 
for  1871,  considers  that,  naving  regard  to  the  doubts  introduced  by 
ioubtful  price  quotations,  the  slight  difference  between  the  weighted 
Eind  unweighted  mean  is  not  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  justify 
Lhe  additional  trouble  involved  in  making  use  of  the  former.  Again. 
in  the  reports  on  the  prices  of  imports  and  exports,  elsewhere  referred 
to,  a  large  numl>er  of  systems  of  weighting  are  given;  but  it  is  found 
that  the  practical  effect  of  adopting  one  rather  nian  the  other  is  ver}' 
slight.  In  fact,  in  normal  years,  when  nothing  of  an  exceptional 
(character  occurs  to  affect  to  any  great  extent  the  general  level  of 
prices,  the  adoption  of  a  scientitic  sj'stem  of  weighting  is  desirable 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  theoretical  criticism  than 
L>ocaiise  of  the  practical  difference  in  the  result. 

As  regJirds  the  sources  of  the  price  ciuotations  which  serve  as  the 
Iwtfis  of  the  various  indexes  it  may  be  stilted  that  in  most  ceases  market 
prices  have  been  used.  The  London  Pkonomist  index,  for  example, 
is  }>ased  on  "trade  prices  current,'-  or  wholesale  prices  as  reported 
for  Friday  of  each  week  by  responsible  firms  engaged  in  trade  in  the 
[>ondcm  and  Manchester  markets.  Sauerbeck's  index  is  bused  on 
prices  for  wholesale  transactions  collected  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  liinisolf 
eith(*r  from  trust  worth}'  trade  journals  or  from  leading  firms  in  various 
lines  of  trade.  The  index  of  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  likewise  ba^ed.  on  wholesale  prices  secured  in  most  instances 
directly  from  the  books  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  exct'p- 
tions  being  those  obtained  from  trade  journals,  large  buyers,  etc.  The 
prices  which  served  as  the  basis  for  tlu»  index  number  were  usually 
prices  for  a  given  date  (as  Januaiy  1,  April  1,  July  1,  or  October  I) 
of  each  year,  although  in  a  few  instances  they  were  average  prices  for 
the  year.  The  index  iiuml)er  of  Dr.  Adolf  Soetbeer,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  based  on  the  prices  of  the  bureau  of  commerciul  statistics 
of  Hamburg.  The  following  statement  explains  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining these  prices  and  indicates  their  special  value  for  purposes  of 
comparison: 

All  goods  imported  into  Hamburg  are  reported  to  the  bureau  of 
commercial  statistics.  These  reports  contain  a  stitement  of  the  kind 
of  goods  and  their  weight,  to  which  is  added  their  value,  calculated  by 
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thff  |>rii.r;  of  tb<?  article  upon  the  day  in  qaestion  on  the  Hambai| 
ex<.-hjiiijfe.     For  goods  not  quoted  on  the  exchange  the  invoice  value, 
plus  f  reijrht,  insurance,  and  other  charge:^,  must  be  given.     The  yearly 
trade  statements  are  made  up  from  these  reports.     Having  the  totil 
quantit}'  and  total  value*  the  calculation  of  the  average  price  is  a  sin- 
pie  arithmetical  calculation. '  But  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circunistanoal^ 
of  Hamburg  a.<  a  free  harbor,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  declared  valiiei|> 
are  based  on  ruling  Hamburg  prices,  the  results  have  a  high  value 
quite  unusual  for  import  prices. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  INDEX  NUMBER. 

The  index  number  established  bv  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1902  and 
published  in  tlni  March  Bulletin  of  that  year  (Xo.  39)  covered  the  period 
from  1>59m  to  11*01.  inclusive.  As  originally  proposed,  this  index  has 
been  continued  along  exactly  similar  lines  each  year  since  its  inceptioo. 
Tii<'  sfM'ond  statement,  including  data  for  the  year  1902,  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  for  March.  1903  (Xo.  4o):  and  the  third,  including  data  for 
tli<;  year  lI^o:3,  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  for  March,  1904  (Xo.  51). 
The  followinjr  de??cription  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  index 
an<l  the  methods  adopt(?d  in  connection  therewith  is  drawn  largely  from 
(»xplanatoi-y  matter  prepared  to  accompany  the  figures  as  published 
ill  Hnlletins  31*.  4ri.  and  51. 

Thr  price  data  whi<'h  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
index  coiisi.st  of  i^.^n  series  of  quotation.s  for  the  entire  period  covered, 
isnn  to  II)o;j.  jinrl  10  additional  series  for  some  {portion  of  the  period. 
Althoiijxh  coiiinKxlitics  of  <freat  importance  are  represented  by  more 
tlijin  one  seri<fs  of  (quotations,  no  article  of  a  particular  description  has 
be(Mi  so  n'preseiitcd.  For  example,  wheat  flour  is  represented  bv 
two  s(»ries  of  wheat  (quotations,  *' spring  patents''  and  "winter 
stniit^hts/'  each  of  these  particular  descriptions  of  flour,  'however, 
beinjr  repre>ented  liv  but  one  scries  of  quotations. 

Aft(^r  a  careful  considcnition  of  the  various  methods  of  weighting 
])ri('es  it  was  thonj^ht  impossible  as  well  as  inadvisable  to  attempt  the 
adoption  of  any  of  the  methods  heretofore  proposed.  Under  thesse 
circiimstjinces  it  was  realized  that  the  j^rcatest  care  must  }>e  exercised 
in  tli(^  choice  of  the  commodities  to  be  included  in  order  that  a  simple 
avera<^(;  of  their  relative  prices  should  fairly  represent  the  general 
price  level.  Only  important  and  thoroughly  representative  articles  in 
each  j^roiij)  were  tli(;refor(»  selected,  and  the  number  included  (260)  is 
lar<^er  than  has  heretofore  been  used  in  similar  compilations,  it  being 
recognized  that  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  articles  carefully  selected 
minimizes  the  eff(»ct  on  the  general  price  level  of  an  unusual  change  in 
the  price  of  any  one  article  or  of  a  few  articles. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  more  than  one  series  of  quotations  have 
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»  been  used  in  the  ease  of  eommodities  of  great  importance.  This  has 
'  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  roughly  giving  a  greater  weight  to  these 
important  commodities  for  the  want  of  any  other  satisfactory  method 
of  accomplishing  this  object.  The  same  means  have  been  employed 
satisfactorily  by  Sauerbeck  in  his  index,  as  previously  explained,  and 
the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  method  has  been  proved  by  various 
tests  based  on  the  amount  of  production,  etc.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  various  methods  of  weighting  which  have  been  adopted 
in  connection  with  previous  compilations  of  relative  prices.  The 
method  employed  by  some  European  statisticians  of  measuring  the 
importance  of  each  conmiodity  by  its  annual  consumption  by  the  nation 
is  impossible  of  use  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  lack  of  even  approxi- 
>mately  accurate  figures  for  the  annual  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  most  of  the  commodities  included  in  the  Bureau's  index. 
f  While  the  method  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  using  a  large  number  of 
^  representative  staple  articles  and  selecting  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them,  to  a  large  extent,  weight  themselves  may  be  open  to 
objection,  it  is  believed  that  the  results  secured  thereby  are,  on  the 
whole,  quite  satisfactory.  Upon  a  casual  examination  it  may  appear 
that  under  this  method  a  comparatively  unimportant  commodity— 
such,  for  instance,  as  cotton-seed  meal — has  been  given  the  same  weight 
or  importance  as  one  of  the  more  important  commodities,  such  as 
wheat.  A  closer  examination,  however,  shows  that  cotton-seed  meal 
■  enters  into  no  other  commodity  included  in  the  index,  while  wheat 
is  not  only  quoted  as  a  raw  material,  but  enters  into  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  wheat  flour,  the  two  descriptions  of  crackers,  and  the  three 
descriptions  of  loaf  bread. 

The  commodities  covered  by  the  260  series  of  quotations  are  classi- 
fied under  9  general  groups,  as  follows: 

Farm  products,  16  series  of  quotations. 

Food,  etc.,  54  series  of  quotations. 

Cloths  and  clothing,  76  series  of  quotations. 

Fuel  and  lighting,  13  series  of  quotations. 

Metals  and  implements,  38  series  of  (juotations. 

Lumber  and  building  materials,  27  series  of  quotations. 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  9  series  of  quotations. 

House  furnishing  goods,  14  series  of  quotations. 

Miscellaneous,  13  series  of  quotations. 

The  prices  used  in  this  index  are  invariably  those  for  wholesale 
ti-ansactions.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate  to  state  that 
while  wholesale  prices  have  been  used  b}^  some  to  indicate  the  trend 
of  cost  of  living,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  only  correct  measure  of  the 
extent  of  increase  and  decrease  in  cost  of  living  from  year  to  year  is 
found  in  the  quotations  of  retail  prices  or  the  actual  prices  paid  b}'^ 
the  small  consumer.  Until  recently  no  adequate  collection  of  retail 
prices  covering  a  long  series  of  years  was  available  for  the  United 
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Stat4"i.  aiid  whoI«KaIe  pricf»s  wf» re  «onierimos  crronoou.sly  uspd  to  indi- 
crat**  tilt?  extent  of  iin:'n>:i.>e  and  deiTf^a^'O  in  the  cost  of  livinjr-  The 
liiireuii  has.  however,  a!so  ostaMi^hed  a  retail  price  index  for  the  pur- 
pr>se  of  asi*ertaininjr  more  atruRitely  the  extent  of  variation  from  year 
to  vcar  in  the  cost  of  livinjr  of  workinjrnien*:?  ftiinilies.  The  concrete 
I'esult*^  of  this  very  complete  collection  of  retail  prices  by  the  Bureau 
of  I^lior  are  now  available.  havinjL''  l>een  piililished  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Buretiu  for  Julv,  l'.>'i4:  (Xo.  53^).  and  the  detailed  facts  will  shortlv 
app«»ar  in  its  fortluoniiiior  Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  The  pi'csent 
Bulletin  reproduces  the  >unmuiry  fi<^uri»<  in  connection  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  charts  rclativ«»  t«)  fo>t  of  living"  and  retail  prices  and  a 
<-oinparison  <.>f  the  course  of  wholesale  as  compared  with  the  retail 
prices  of  food  is  shown  in  both  tabiilar  and  ofniphic  form  on  psigc  116i. 
Thi<  roiniKirison  shows  that  the  wholesale  are  more  sensitive  than  the 
retail  prices  and  more  cjuickly  reflect  chan»*t?s  in  conditions.  It  is 
true  that  the  lalt<»r  usually  follow  the  former,  but  jyenenilly  not  in  the 
.sain»^  ])roportion.  The  margin  between  them  in  the  case  of  some  com- 
modities is  so  great  that  slight  variations  in  the  wholesale  price  do  not 
a  If  eft  tlie  retail,  an<l  variations  in  the  former  which  last  for  a  short 
time  only  do  not  u>ually  result  in  corresjx>nding  variations  in  the 
latter. 

Tiie  sources  of  th(»  price  quotations  included  in  the  index  of  whole- 
>al<»  pri(M's,  now  being  considered,  are  standard  trade  journals,  officials 
of  br):ii-ds  of  trade,  cham])ers  of  conunerce  and  produce  exchanges, 
and  leading  manufacturers  or  their  selling  agents.  The  quotations  are 
u-ually  those  for  the  X<*w  York  market,  except  for  such  commodities 
MS  huve  their  primary  mark<»t  in  some  other  locality.  For  grains, 
livi'  >to(k,  etc.,  for  example.  Chicago  prices  are  quoted;  for  fiish, 
<'xerpt  salmon,  Boston  prices:  for  tar,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  prices;  for 
while  pine,  BulFalo  prices,  t»tc.  The  prices  for  textiles  are  those  in 
till'  great  <lisiri)»uting  markets,  surh  as  New  York,  Philadelphia^  and 
IJuslon.  Of  the  2»>o  ([notations  included,  1:^0  were  for  the  New  York 
in:irl\i't,  I'o  for  the  Chicago  market,  and  70  for  the  genei'al  uiarket, 
tlir  >!nall  nu!iii>er  remaining  lu'ing  for  other  localities  representiug 
llu'  primary  markets  of  the  various  comuKHlities.  In  thin  connection 
ii  sliould  l)e  stat(*(l  that  s[)i*eial  care  was  tak<Mi  in  the  case  of  eachcom- 
niudiiv  to>rcnre  prices  thi'oughout  the  period  for  an  article  of  precisely 
thr  rani«*  kind  an<l  grade.  In  ord^^r  that  the  average  for  each  3^ear 
might  be  fairly  representative,  weekly  (juotations  were  secured  in  the 
r:iM»  of  ail  articles  >ubjoct  to  frequent  nuctu{iti<»n  in  price,  such  as  but- 
ter, rJHcsc,  v*^):?^.  gniin.  live  stock,  meats,  etc.  In  the  case  of  articles 
whosi^  prins  are  more  stable,  however,  monthly  or  annual  quotations 
w«'re  taken.  Of  the  2W  indexes  of  <*onunodities  included  in  the  gen- 
eral prii'c  in<lex,  .SS  are  based  on  weekly,  211  on  monthh',  and  11  on 
Humiai  q(U)tations.     The  avomgo  price  for  the  year  in  each  case  is 
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>tained  by  simply  dividing  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  a  given 
mimodity  by  the  number  of  quotations  secured.  Where  a  range  of 
rices  was  shown,  the  mean  price  for  each  date  was  found  and  this  was 
jed  in  computing  the  yearly  average.  It  is  of  course  understood 
lat  the  construction  of  a  strictly  scientific  average  price  for  the  year 
ould  involve  the  consideration  of  data  as  to  the  quantity  marketed 
id  the  price  for  which  each  unit  of  quantity  was  sold.  It  is,  how- 
rer,  manifestly  impossible  to  secure  these  details,  and  even  were  it 
ossible  the  work  of  compilation  would  not  be  justified  by  the  results. 
;  is  believed  that  the  method  adopted,  which  is  also  that  quite  gencr- 
Ij'  useii  in  the  construction  of  other  index  numbers,  secures  results 
hich  are  quite  as  valuable  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Having  considered  the  method  of  collecting  the  quotations  for  the 
Hfnmodities  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  index  and  of  computing 
sarly  averages  therefrom,  it  is  important  to  consider  also  the  method 
:  calculating  the  index  numbers  or  relative  prices  for  each  commodity 
id  their  combination  into  indexes  representing  groups  of  conmiodi- 
»s  or  commodities  as  a  whole.  The  fii"st  step  in  the  reduction  of  a 
ries  of  actual  prices  to  relative  prices  is  the  adoption  of  a  base  or 
andard  price  with  relation  to  which  the  prices  for  each  year  may  be 
:pressed.  The  relative  price  or  index  price  of  a  commodity  for  each 
»ar  is,  therefore,  the  price  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  this  base,  the 
suits  being  obtained  liy  dividing  the  average  price  for  each  year  by 
e  Imse  or  standard  price.  This  base  or  standard  may  be  either  the 
erage  price  for  a  single  year  or  the  average  for  two  or  more  years, 
the  price  for  a  single  year  be  adopted,  it  is  essential  that  the  year 
'  a  normal  one  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  for  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
•ices  are  high  in  the  year  adopted  as  the  base,  any  subsequent  full  will 
5  unduly  emphasized,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  prices  are  low  any 
ibsequent  rise  will  be  empluisized.  Ui)on  examination  of  the  prices 
■  the  260  commodities  included  in  this  index  it  was  seen  that  an 
itirely  normal  condition  as  regards  prices  of  all  conmiodities  was 
)t  presented  in  any  one  year  in  the  period.  For  this  reason  it  was 
?ci<led  that  the  average  price  for  a  number  of  years  would  Ix'tter 
•fleet  average  or  approximately  nonnal  conditions,  and  form  a  more 
itisfactory  Imse  than  would  the  price  for  an}' single  year.  The  iKM'iod 
loptcd  as  the  base  is  that  from  18i>0  to  18U9 — a  period  of  ten  years — 
id  the  average  price  for  this  periixl,  or  the*  l)ase  price,  was  found  by 
Iding  together  the  average  prices  for  all  of  the  ten  years  and  divid- 
igthe  smu  by  10.  As  ali-eady  stated,  the  relative  pric(*s  are  calcu- 
.ted  in  the  usual  manner  by  dividing  the  average  price  for  each  year 
y  the  average  price  for  the  base  period,  the  rt'sults  n^presenting 
mply  the  percentage  which  the  price  for  each  year  is  of  the  l)ase 
rice.  The  l)ase  price  always  repix*sents  Km)  under  this  method,  and 
le  percentages  for  each  year  enable  one  to  measure  n^adil}'  the  rise 
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and  fall  from  year  to  3'ear  of  the  prices  of  any  single  commodity.  In 
order  to  secure  the  relative  prices  or  index  numbers  of  a  group  of 
coninioditios,  or  of  all  conuuodities,  the  sum  of  the  relative  prices  for 
each  year  is  divided  by  the  number  of  commodities  or  quotations. 

EXHIBIT  CHARTS. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  so 
far  as  wholesale  prices  are  concerned,  consists  of  three  series  of  charts. 
The  first  series  shows  the  trend  of  the  relative  prices  or  index  num- 
bers of  the  eight  important  groups  of  commodities,  of  raw  and  nianu- 
fac^tured  products  compared,  and  of  all  conmiodities,  the  period  cov- 
ered ill  each  case  being  the  3^ears  from  1890  to  1903,  inclusive;  in  the 
second  series  of  charts  a  comparison  is  shown  of  the  relative  prices  or 
index  numbers  of  certain  groups  of  related  articles;  while  in  the  third 
serie.s  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  actual  prices  of  certain  groups  of 
related  articles. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  series  of  charts,  indication  being 
given  in  each  case  of  the  table  which  furnishes  the  figures  on  which  it 
is  based: 

Relative  i)rices  of  farm  i)ro(liictf»,  1890  to  1903  (Table  1). 

lielative  prices  of  food,  etc.,  1890  to  1903  (Table  1). 

Relative  prices  of  cloths  and  clothing,  1890  to  1903  (Table  1). 

lielative  i>rice8  of  fuel  and  lighting,  1890  to  1903  (Table  1). 

li<»lative  pric(?H  of  nietaleand  implements,  1890  to  1903  (Table  1). 

Relative  ])rices  of  lumlH^r  and  building  materialH,  1890  to  1903  (Table  1). 

Rt^lative  prii-es  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  1890  to  1903  (Table  1). 

R;'lative  prices  of  house  furnisliing  grxnls,  18?K)  to  1903  (Table  1). 

Relativ(5  j>ri<;es  of  raw  and  manufacturwl  commodities,  1890  to  1903  (Table  2). 

Relative  priws  of  all  commo<lities,  1890  to  1903  (Table  1). 

Keproiluctions  of  the  alx)ve  ten  charts  are  given  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  tables  presenting  the  figures  on  which  these  charts  were 
bused  follow: 
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Relative  Prices  of  Fuel  and  Lighting,  1890  to  1903. 
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.  Ah  previously  indicated,  this  and  similar  tables  should  be  read  as 
follows:  Taking  for  example  the  column  showing  the  relative  wholesale 
prices  for  all  commodities,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  all  of  the  figures 
represent  percentages  of  the  base  price,  which  is  uniformly  100,  we 
see  that  the  relative  price  of  all  commodities,  or  the  general  price 
level  in  1890,  was  112.9,  or  12.9  higher  than  the  base  price,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period  from 
1890  to  1899;  the  general  price  level  for  all  commodities  declined 
slightly  to  111.7  in  1891,  being  in  this  year  11.7  per  cent  higher  than 
the  base  price;  it  declined  to  106.1  in  1892,  and  was  in  this  year  6.1 
per  cent  alK)ve  the  base  price;  it  declined  slightly  to  105.6  in  1893, 
being  5.6  per  cent  above  the  base  price;  it  declined  still  further  to 
J96.1  in  1894,  being  in  this  year  3.9  per  cent  below  the  base  price,  etc. 

Table  »2.— RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  RAW  COMMODITIES,  MANUFACTURED  COM- 
MODITIES, AND  ALL  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903. 

[Average  price  for  1«90-1899=100.] 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
189H 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Raw 
commod- 
ities. 

Manufac- 
tured 

commod- 
ities. 

116.0 

112.8 

116.3 

110.6 

107.9 

105.6 

104.4 

105.9 

93.2 

96.8 

91.7 

94.0 

84.0 

91.9 

87.6 

90.1 

94.0 

93.3 

105.9 

100.7 

111.9 

110.2 

111.4 

107.8 

122.4 

110.6 

122.7 

111.  5 

All  com- 
modities. 


112.9 

111.7 

106.1 

105.6 

96.1 

93.6 

90.4 

89.7 

98.4 

101.7 

110.5 

108.5 

112.9 

118.6 


Many  students  of  price  statistics  desire  to  distinguish  between  raw 
commodities  and  manufactured  commodities,  or  those  which  have  been 
prepared  for  consumption  by  the  application  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  in  which  manufacturing  labor  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cost.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  this  class  of  readers,  the  commodi- 
ties included  in  this  price  series  have  been  divided  into  the  two 
clas.ses,  raw  and  manufactured,  and  simple  averages  made  for  each 
class.  Of  course,  hard  and  fast  definitions  of  these  classes  can  not  be 
made,  but  the  commodities  here  designated  as  raw  may  be  said  to  be 
such  as  are  marketed  in  their  natural  state  and  such  as  have  been  sub- 
jected to  onl}'  a  preliminar}'  manufacturing  process,  thus  converting 
them  into  a  marketable  condition,  but  not  to  a  suitable  form  for  final 
consumption,  w^hile  the  commodities  here  designated  as  manufactured 
are  such  as  have  l)een  subjected  to  more  than  a  preliminary  factory 
manipulation  and  in  which  the  manufacturing  labor  cost  constitutes  an 
imi>ortant  element  in  the  price.  In  the  group  designated  as  raw  are 
included  all  farm  products,  beans,  coffee,  eggs,  milk,  rice,  nutmegs, 
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peppor,  toa,  ve<^etables,  niw  silk,  wool,  coal,  crude  petroleum,  copper 
ing-ots,  pi^  IojkI,  pij^  iron,  ])ar  silver,  spelter,  pig  tin,  brimstone,  jute, 
and  rubber — a  total  of  50  articles.  All  the  other  articles  are  clashed 
as  manufactured  commodities. 

In  1S\H)  and  1SJ)1,  when  prices  in  general  wore  high,  the  raw  com- 
modities were  higher  than  the  manufactured,  and  remained  no  until 
IvSlKj,  when  prices  of  raw  commodities  declined  and  manufactured  com- 
modities were  slightly  above  the  prices  of  1892.  From  1894  to  1896 
there  was  a  marked  decline  in  both  groups,  the  raw  being  lower  than 
the  manufactured  in  each  of  these  yeai-s.  In  1897  mw  advanced  and 
manufactured  declined.  From  1S98  to  1900  there  was  a  decided 
advance  in  both  groui)s  (Mich  year,  raw  advancing  to  a  higher  point 
than  manufac^lured.  In  Ii>Ol  there  was  a  very  slight  decline  in  raw 
and  a  more  marked  decline  in  manufactured.  In  1902  both  raw  and 
mnmifactured  commodities  made  a  decided,  advance.  In  1903  raw 
commodities  atlvanced  to  a  point  ])eyond  the  highest  point  previously 
i'c:ichcd  in  (he  14  vears  under  consideration,  and  manufactured  com- 
modities  advanced  to  a  levcd  (wceeded  bv  that  of  one  vear  onlv — 1890. 

For  the  [4-  years  includ(Ml  in  this  table,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1^1')),  it  will  bi»  seen  that  during  the  years  of  high  prices  raw  com- 
modities were  higher  than  UKinufactured,  and  during  the  j'eai's  of  low 
prices,  with  the  exception  of  Lsi>8,  raw  were  lower  than  nnmufacturixl. 

The  titles  of  the  second  series  of  charts  are  given  in  the  following 

list,  too'ctluM*  with  the  necessarv  indication  of  the  table  which  contains 

the  data  upon  which  they  an*  based: 

Krl;jti\«-  pri.'»H  '.1  livi>  cjitth'  and  drcHscl  Invf,  1800  to  1903  (Table  8). 

liolativ  i»ri«vs  «.f  live  c^itilc  ami  j^tccmi  liides,  1890  t<>  1?K)3  (Table  3). 

Jvclativc  prircs  of  livt»  lim^'s  ami  ])iirim,  ls90  to  1903  (Table  3). 

Ki*lativ<*  prio'H  of  live  hoj:*»  and  cnrcd  barn,  1SV>0  to  ltK)3  (Table  3). 

l{i'lativ«'  i.ri.'os  of  liv.'  lloJr^^  and  mess  pork,  1890  to  1903  (Table  3). 

lit'l:itivr  prices  of  livr  sbc»*i)  and  mutton,  1890  to  1903  (Table  3). 

ifrlativp  jM-icrs  of  Wvv  shvv\>  and  w...ol,  18«H)  to  1903  (Table  3). 

IN'liirivc  ])ri<vs  of  «'oni  and  corn  nu*al,  1890  to  19(K3  (Table  3). 

L'rlalivif  prii't's  ni  wbeat  an.l  wbcat  th>nr,  1890  to  1903  (Table  3). 

Rrlativr  pric^-^  of  wbcat  Hour  and  l(»af  ]»read,  1890  to  1903  (Table  3). 

llt'lativi-  pricrs  «)f  9'')''  t'»-ntrifn«:al  i  ran  )  supir  and  granulated  sugar,  1890  to  11H)3 

(TaMi-:;.i. 
K«-lativc  i)riiM's  of  raw  cotton  an<l  <'a]i<"o,  ISSH)  to  liH)3  (Table  3). 
Ki'laiivr  piitvs  of  raw  cotton  and  jmnt  clotbf,  IsiH)  to  1903  (Table  3). 
lJ«l;ili\c  i)ii:rs  of  raw  cotton  ajnl  c«.>tton  slnM-tin«rH,  1890  to  1903  (Table  3). 
Kclarivi'  i)ri«*cH  of  raw  <'(»tt«>n  and  cott(»n  sbirtinirH,  ls90  to  1903  (Table  3). 
Relative  j>ricrH  of  w«)ol  and  ^^oolcn  Hnitin'js,  18VH)  to  nK)3  (Table  3). 
liclativc  j)rices  of  wool  and  woolen  underwear,  1890  to  1903  (Table  3). 
lielaiivc  prices  of  wool  and  woob*n  dress  j^'oodn,  1890  to  1903  (Table  3). 
Relative  prices  of  wool  an<l  worsted  yams,  ls90  to  1903  (Table  3). 
Rehitive  i)ricrs  of  jjn.'en  liides  and  leatlier,  J 890  to  1IK)3  (Table  3). 
Relativ*'  prices  of  leatlier  ancl  IxM.t.s  an«l  sboes,  1890  to  1903  (Table  3). 
Relative  j»riceH  Kii  cru«le  iK'troleum  and  refine<l  petroleum  for  export,  1890  to  1903 

(Table  3). 
Kelative  i)ric(««  of  crude  petroleum  and  retiiieil  150°  water  white  petroleuiii,  1890 

to  1903  (Table  3). 
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%  of  the  above  charts  are  based  on  the  figures  given  in  the  follow- 
lid>le.  It  is  to  be  regcetted  that  lack  of  space  prevents  their 
Dduction  in  this  Bulletin. 


8.— RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OP  RELATED  ARTICLES, 

1890  TO  1903. 

[Avenge  price  for  lWO-1899  » 100.] 


Cattle  and  cattle  producta. 

HogB  and  hog  products. 

Sheep  and  sheep  products. 

r. 

Cattle. 
89.5 

Beef, 
freHh. 

Hides, 
green. 

Hogs. 

Bacon. 

Hams, 
smoked. 

Hem 
pork. 

Sheep. 

Mutton. 

Wool. 

m»m  • 

89.2 

99.6 

89.2 

89.8 

101.1 

104.4 

119.3 

123.7 

132.1 

109.2 

106.2 

101.5 

99.2 

108.7 

99.8 

97.2 

117.8 

n4.9 

125.8 

95.4 

98.8 

92.8 

115.7 

116.6 

109.3 

99.1 

125.2 

121.2 

113.2 

103.0 

105.4 

79.9 

148.6 

154.7 

126.9 

157.6 

103.8 

106.6 

101.6 

96.3 

97.0 

6a.4 

112.2 

1U.8 

108.6 

12L4 

78.6 

80.2 

79.1 

103.7 

102.7 

109.7 

96.6 

96.8 

96.2 

101.7 

78.4 

82.2 

70.1 

88.3 

90.5 

86.6 

78.3 

73.1 

96.8 

76.8 

78.7 

82.9 

70.6 

99.5 

99.7 

106.3 

82.8 

79.9 

90.9 

76.6 

94.2 

96.6 

88.7 

102.2 

101.3 

122.8 

85.6 

89.4 

82.0 

84.8 

104.9 

98.0 

106.8 

113.2 

108.3 

131.8 

. 

9L8 

85.8 

98.8 

80.3 

104.3 

94.3 

110.8 

1U.3 

104.3 

127.4 

116.5 

111.5 

104.2 

107.5 

112.0 

96.4 

117.7 

116.6 

102.1 

182.0 

184.5 

132.3 

109.2 

134.2 

92.0 

89.5 

96.6 

139.5 

125  9 

142.8 

155.2 

159.3 

123.1 

154.2 

103.2 

97.9 

100.8 

105.8 

10L7 

121.8 

137.2 

142.6 

129.2 

143.1 

98.4 

98.7 

110.3 

Com  and           Wheat,  fit 
com  meal.                  brea 

►ur, 
d. 

iat 
ir. 

and 

Loaf 
bread. 

1 
Sugar.                   Cotton  and  cotton  gcxxlit. 

r. 

Com.  '  5 

1 

leal. 
00.8 

Wheat. 

Wh< 
floi 

960ccn- 
trlfu- 
gal. 

Granu-  i 
lated. 

Cotton, 
upland 
mid- 
dling. 

Calico. 

Co- 
cbeco 
prints. 

Print 
cloths. 

117.7 

Shee 
inga 

t- 

• 

f> 

Shi^^ 
ings. 

103.  S     ] 

118.9 

120.9 

100.8 

141.1 

130.5 

142.9 

117.5 

117. 

112.9 

•  •  • 

151.0  ,  142.0 

128.1 

125.6 

100.8 

101.1 

99.7 

110.8 

104.0 

103.5 

112.3 

110.2 

•  •  • 

118.3  '  114.0 

104.9 

104.2 

100.8 

86.7 

92.1 

99.0 

117.5 

119.3 

103.8 

107.4 

•  •  •  • 

104.2     106.8 

90.1 

89.3 

100.8 

95.1 

102.3 

107.2 

113.0 

114.6 

107.7 

110.2 



113.7     1W).6 

74.4 

77.6 

100.8 

88.5 

87.0 

90.2 

99.5 

96.8 

95.9 

99.9 

104.0     103.3 

79.9 

84.4 

98.7 

84.1 

87.9 

94.0 

94.9 

100.9 

94.6 

97.6 

... 

67.  M       77. 4 

85.4 

91.2 

94.4 

93.7 

95.9 

102.0 

94.9 

90.9 

97.4 

97.9 

.... 

rki.  «J       76. 5 

105.8 

110.1 

100.8 

92.1 

95. 1         92. 2 

yo.4 

87.6 

91.8 

92.0 

. .  - . 

v2.«>       .S3. 7       117.H 

109.0 

11)0.8 

109.5 

mi.  2 

76.9 

81.4 

72.  C 

86.7 

yi.s 

.... 

.S7.6  1    91.2 

94.7 

87.9 

100.8 

114.3 

104.2 

84.7 

87.3 

96.3 

92.2 

87.8 

1«J<>.2       97.0 

93.7  ;      88.3 

100.8 

118.2 

112.8 

123.8 

94.9 

108.6 

105.9 

100.4 

VM).*\  1  115.5         96.7 

87.4 

100.8 

104.4 

106.8 

Ul.l 

90.4 

99.3 

101.8 

98.9 



irrfi.9  !  148.2         9H.7 

89.7 

100.8 

91.5 

94.2 

115.1 

90.4 

108.9 

101.4 

98.8 

•  •  «  ■ 

IJI.  1     ] 

1 

24.7 

1(1 

6.1 

91 

.1 

100.8 

96.1 

98.2 

144.7 

91.1 

1W.3 

110.6 

103.2 

Wool  ai 

id  woolen  goo<iM. 

Hides,  leather,  and 
boots  and  shoes. 

] 

['etroleu 
Rei 

m. 

Wom- 

ined. 

r. 

Suit- 
ings. 

Underw 

wear 

(all 

wool). 

t-n'.s 
drew* 
goods 

(all 
wool). 

Worst- 
ed 
yarns. 

Hides, 
green. 

Leath- 
er. 

Boots 
and 

shoes. 

Cmde. 

For  ex- 
port. 

,  Wool. 

}niP  firo 
teRt,w,w. 

....      13*2.1 

113.1 

106.2 

Il7.fi 

122. 3 

99.6 

100.6 
100.9. 

104.8 

9r>.4 

112.9 

111.8 

.      125.8 

113.1 

110.0 

123.0 

128.4 

101.5 

103.6 

73.6 

lo:>.  5 

9S.H 

.      113.2 

113.4 

110.0 

124. 1 

117.2 

92.8 

97.0 

102.7 

01. 1 

93.8 

89.2 

.      101.6 

112.7 

110.0 

114. 7 

109.5 

79.9 

96.9 

100.9 

70.3 

80.4 

81.5 

79. 1 

98.3 

92.7 

90.6 

91.3 

68.4 

91.5 

99.4 

92.2 

79.4 

81.5 

70.1 

89.2 

92.7 

82.7 

74.0 

109.7 

108.0 

98.7 

149.2 

100.0 

103.6 

70.6 

87.8 

92.7 

74.1 

72.9 

86.6 

95.2 

99.0 

129.5 

108.2 

116.7 

.1       88.7 

88.7 

92.7 

82.2 

82.5 

106.3 

96.1 

97.2 

86.5 

92.0 

101.1 

.       108. 3 

103.4 

92.7 

88.5 

100.5 

122.8 

104.4 

96.3 

100.2 

95.8 

102.1 

110.  H 

106.1 

100.4 

102. 7 

106.7 

18L8 

109.3 

96.8 

142.1 

121.9 

114.0 

.      117.7 

115.8 

100.4 

118.7 

118.4 

127.4 

113.2 

99.4 

148. 5 

131.0 

VXX  5 

1-6.6 

104.9 

100.4 

107.9 

102.2 

132.0 

110.8 

99.2 

132.9 

115.4 

1J3. 1 

100.8 

105.8 

100.4 

109.8 

111.7 

142.8 

112.7 

98.9 

135.9 

113.1 

121. 5 

.      110.3 

109.0 

100.4 

114.4 

t 

118.0 

124.8 

112.0 

100.2 

174.6 

132. 5 

153. 1 
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The  titles  of  tlie  third  series  of  charts  arc  given  in  the  following 
list,  together  with  the  usual  indication  of  the  table  which  contains  the 
data  upon  whicli  they  are  based: 

Actual  pricoH  of  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef,  1890  to  1903  (Table  4). 

Actual  prices'  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  1890  to  1903  (Table  4). 

Actual  prices  gf  90°  centrifugal  (raw)  sugar  and  granulated  sugar,    1890   to  1903 

^ Table  4). 
Actual  prices  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yams,  carded,  white,  mule  span,  northern 

(concH  22-n,  1890  to  190:^  (Table  4). 
Actual  i)riccs  of  scoured  Ohio  fine  fleeced  wool  and  worsted  yarns  (2-408  Australian 

line),  1890  to  1903  (Table  4). 
Actual  prices  of  crude  petroleum  and  refined  petroleum  for  export,  1890  to  1903 

(Table  4). 
Actual  ])rices  of  crude  petroleum  and  refined  150°  water-white  petroleum,  1890  to 

1903  (Table  4). 
Actual  prices   of  foundry  No.   2  })ig  iron   and  8-i)enny  wire  nails,    1890  to  190:i 

(Table  4). 
Actual  i)riccs  of  foundry  No.  2  pig  iron  and  steel  rails,  1890  to  1903  (Table  4). 
Actual  prices  of  steel  billets  and  galvanize<l  barb  wire,  1890  to  1903  (Table  4). 
Actual  prices  of  steel  billets  and  8-penny  wire  nails,  1890  to  1903  (Table  4). 

Nine  of  the  charts  named  above  are  reproduced  herewith  in  con- 
nection with  Ta])le  4,  whicli  gives  the  figures  on  which  they  are  based: 

Tahlk  4.— ACTl^VL  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF 

RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1903. 

CATTLE:  Stcer»,  good  to  extra* 

[AveruKc  monthly  price  per  ImndrcHl  iiounds  in  ChieaKo:  averages  of  the  quotations  on  Tuesday  (rf 

each  week  fn»m  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Month.     ,        1H90. 

.Ijin 1  St.iKs?.') 

F«-l> ,  4.'27K2 

Mar 4.r)7S2 

Apr 4.')r2r> 

May 4.r.2ly 

.luiic 4,()ir)7 

Julv i.'IxiX) 

Aui: i.'Mss 

St'pl 4.<i7(K( 

()<-t ,  A.tVXii< 

Nov  4.«;7?<L» 

Dec 4.  ♦'•475 

Month. 

1 

Jan ; 

Foh , 

Mar 

Apr ' 

May ' 

June 1 

July I 

Auu ; 

Sept ' 

Oct I 

Nov 

Dec , 


1M»1. 


r>.()ooo  ' 

r>.242r)  : 

r>.(yi:i  ; 

r).7:t44  I 

r).(;iK>o  I 

ft.7(Vs«  ; 

5.«W)7  ! 

s.r^HX)  ! 

5.(;2.')0 

5.4r>;« 


1H9*2. 


So.  0001 


H()32 
t>3f>0 

3950 
3M4 
5. 10(i3 
4.9250 
5.0313 
4.9313 
5. 0475 
5. 04r.9 


1893. 


1894. 


I. 


1895. 


1896. 


$5.3250 
5. 43"5 
5.3157 
5.  'M\HS 
5. 43-25 
5.  :^32 
4.9907 
4.5950 
5. 0219 
5. 1825 
5. 2000 
4.9'.)07 


95.2700 

$5.0725 

4.  TOW 

4.9844 

4.5313 

5.5282 

4.8032 

5.8025 

4.2550 

5.6032 

4.5282 

5.5318 

4.4975 

5.3925 

4.6063 

5.4000 

5.5032 

5.8344 

5.4000 

4.9475 

5.3969 

4.6001 

5.0876 

4.«t25 

$4.4500 
4.31SS 
4.  KM 
4. 0^76 
4.1125 
4.1t»0 
4.2ii« 
4.3XW 
4.6«5 
4.793S 
4. 8751 
4.8650 


S'»7. 

189S. 

84. 9yas 

1MJ*.>. 
8.5.  4125 

1900. 
ti\.  0825 

1901. 
15. 6975 

1902. 

r 

1903. 
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3LS  4.— ACTUAL  AVHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF 
RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1903— Continued. 

PETROLEIJIII:  Crude,  PennsylTanla. 

re  monthly  price  per  gallon  at  wells;  quotations  famished  by  Miss  Belle  Hill,  of  the  United 

States  Geological  Surrey.] 
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PETROLEL\TI:  Rellned,  In  barrels,  carso  lots,  for  export. 
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LBLK  4,  -ACTUAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  (GROUPS  OF 
RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  19(»~Contiiitie<i. 

STBBIi  SAIIiS. 

ige  monthly  price  per  100  pounds  at  mills  iB  PeBnsjIrmnia;  qtiotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  tho 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Ith. 


1890. 


1891. 


fL5737 
1.502ft 
1.5179 
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i.aoo« 

1.406S 
1.406S 
1.8951 
l.Sfntf 
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1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
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1.3398 
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1. 
1. 
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1.8393 
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1. 
1. 
1.3398 
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STEBIi  BIIiliETS. 

i^re  monthly  prici*  \h}T  100  pounds  at  mills  at  Pittsburg:  quotntions  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 

American  Iron  and  Steel  AKSOciatlon.] 
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BARB  iriBKi  GalTanlaed. 
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HOUSIHO  OF  THE  WOBKIHO   PEOPLE  IN  THE  TJVITED  STATES 

BT  EKPLOTEBS. 

BY  G.  W.  W.  HANGER. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  rapid  development  on  the  part  of  both  large  and 
small  employers  of  labor  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
employees.  It  has  been  recognized  more  and  more  fully  that  the 
establishing  of  cordial  relations  between  employers  and  employees 
invariably  results  in  a  greater  industrial  efficienc}^  on  the  part  of  the 
workman,  and  in  a  great  measure  obviates  the  costly  and  sometimes 
destructive  industrial  disturbances  which  have  been  so  unfortunately 
frequent  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Interest  and  confidence  on  the 
one  hand  have  developed  in  the  workman  a  livelier  and  more  intelligent 
regai-d  for  the  welfare  of  the  business  of  his  employer,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  liave  prompted  a  frank,  i*ational,  and  more  unselfish 
discussion  of  all  the  various  causes  which  have  been  so  productive  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  and  thus  have  frequently  given  rise  to  a  spirit 
of  mutual  concession  so  necessary  to  an  equitable  and  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  these  industrial  disputes  which  have  proved  not  only  harmful 
to  the  business  of  the  employer  but  injurious  to  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  employee. 

These  measures  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  workman 
have  taken  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  have  been  directed  not  only 
to  his  improvement  industrially  and  financially^  but  also  in  a  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  domestic  way.  Special  efforts  in  one  or 
more  of  the  above  directions  have  been  put  forth  from  time  to  time 
by  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  emploj^ers. 

The  establishing  by  employers  of  industrial  schools  has  furnished 
workmen  with  a  surer  basis  for  the  exercise  of  the  knowledge  gained 
by  pi*actical  work  in  their  various  occupations  and  has  given  theiu  the 
means  of  rising  more  rapidly  in  the  industrial  scale  b}'  the  taking  up 
of  more  skillful  and  more  highly  paid  occupations,  Avhile  the  establish- 
ment of  manual-training  classes  or  schools  has  given  the  children  of 
the  workman  the  opportunity  of  gaining  early  in  life  not  only  a  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  simpler  elements  of  mechanical  Avork,  but  also  a 
manual  facility  with  various  tools  that  better  fits  them  for  entrance 
into  active  work  in  the  industrial  world. 
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Of  the  various  .special  means  atforded  the  workman  bj"  the  employer 
for  direct  linancial  b(»tterment,  one  of  the  most  important,  per- 
haps, is  that  of  sharing  with  him  the  profits  of  his  businesi^s.  This 
shiin*  of  the  workman  usuall}'  takes  the  form  of  a  cash  dividend  based 
on  the  amount  of  his  wa<:fes  and  measured  bj'^  the  varying  business 
pros]:)erity  of  the  establishment  in  which  he  is  employed.  The  spe- 
cial interest  of  the  workman  in  the  business  of  his  employer  in  sought 
in  some  instancies  by  encouraging  and  assisting  him  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  in  tlie  establishment.  In  other  instances  his  interest  is  enlisted 
and  int(»nsified  })y  the  offering  of  prizes¥or  Aiiluable  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  improvement  in  methods  of  work  and  in  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, wliihi  in  still  other  instances  rewards  are  given  for  faithful 
s(»rvice  or  zeal  and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  establishment.  Some 
employers  have  promoted  the  financial  and  material  welfare  of  their 
em])loyocs  l)y  establishing  or  assisting  in  establishing  building  and 
kindi'cd  associations,  }>y  furnishing  savings-ljsink  facilities,  etc. 

The  physictil  condition  of  emplo\'ees  lias  likewise  been  considered 
l>y  nnmy  (Mnployers,  and  its  improvement  encouraged  by  the  forming 
of  rt'creation  chibs  of  man}'  kinds  among  their  employees.  Gymna- 
siums have  1)c(Mi  built  and  instructors  in  physical  culture  and  calis- 
thenics provided.  In  many  factories  excellent  bathing  facilities  are 
now  found  where  formerly  no  adequate  provision  was  made,  and  quite 
generally  it  is  found  that  greatly  improved  sanitary  appliances  of 
various  kinds  have  replaced  the  conditions  of  a  decade  ago.  The  fur- 
nishing;- of  hot  lunches  and  even  dinners  to  emploj'ees  at  a  nominal 
price  is  a  feature  of  very  many  establishments,  while  the  provisions 
for  caring  for  th(»  sick  and  disjibled  are  most  complete  in  some  indw- 
trial  concern^.  Free  sick  and  accident  insurance  are  sometimes  given, 
while  in  other  cases  free  medical  attendance  and  hospital  facilities  are 
pro\  ided.  The  encoura«(ement  by  emplovera  of  the  formation  of 
l)encljcial  organizations  of  employees  has  also  resulted  in  increased 
comfort  in  sickness  and  accidcMits,  while  the  actual  contribution  by  the 
employer  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  wages  of  the  disabled  employee 
is  the  practice  in  some  establishments.  In  enumemting  some  of  the 
means  taken  for  the  betternient  of  the  physical  condition  of  employees, 
n^'crence  should  al>o  be  made  to  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  hoars 
of  lalior  in  very  many  establishments,  thus  giving  greater  opportu- 
nity for  the  enjoyment  of  recreations  which  tend  toward  health  and 
contentment. 

Nothing  has  [xM'haps  contributed  more  to  the  cordial  relations  cxisl- 
Ing  lietween  the  employer  and  employees  in  some  e^tablislmients  than 
the  efforts  made  by  the  former  to  promote  the  social  welfare  of  his 
working  ])eople.  In  many  ciiscs  more  or  less  elaborate  halls  aad  meet- 
ing places  have  been  provided  where  emploj^ees  are  welcomed  and 
entertained  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Concerts,  musical  entertainmentSi 
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lecturos,  eto.,  are  given,  while  in  many  cases  social,  nuisical,  and  other 
clubs  of  employees  contribute  the  enti^rtainment.  Dances  and  other 
social  gatherings  are  frequent,  while  provision  is  also  made  in  very 
many  instances  for  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  ]>illiards.  «irds,  and 
other  games. 

In  many  estiiblishments  provision  is  made  also  for  the  intolloctual 
))etterment  of  the  employees.  The  efforts  in  this  direction  consist  in 
educational  classes  and  clubs,  in  free  lectures,  in  fn*e  lil)rari*vs,  etc. 
Special  encouragement  is  given  in  many  cases,  also,  to  the  efforts  made 
for  the  moral  welfare  of  employees.  Sunday  schools  are  oi'ganized 
and  general  religious  work  aided  in  every  possible  way. 

The  effort  to  aid  employees  in  the  betU^rment  of  home  conditions 
is  a  most  important  feature  of  the  work  of  many  establishments. 
Sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping  classes  are  organized  and  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  competent  teachers.  Landscape  and  kitiluMi 
gardening  are  encouraged,  and  in  many  cases  instruction  is  given  and 
seeds,  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  are  furnished  free  to  employees  and  their 
families,  prizes  being  given  for  the  best  results  of  work  in  this  tield. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  instruction  in  regard  to  the  (»xt«Mior  and 
interior  decoration  of  the  home. 

Among  the  most  important  of  all  the  work  done  in  this  particular 
direction,  perhaps,  is  the  provision  for  improve<l  and  sanitary  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  for  employees.  In  the  enumeration  of  the 
means  of  betterment  put  forth  by  employers  it  has  been  possible  to 
give  but  a  suggestion  of  the  very  many  forms  which  this  welfare 
movement  has  taken.  Likewise,  in  plaiuiing  for  an  exhibit  which 
should  illustrate  this  movement  in  tiie  United  States,  it  was  set^n  to  ))C 
quite  impossible  to  considcir  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  vari- 
ous means  wkich  have  been  employed  to  improve  conditions.  In  view 
of  the  comparatively  limited  space  which  could  l)o  given  to  an  exhi})it 
of  this  character,  it  was  deemed  best  to  concentrate  attention  on  some 
special  form  of  the  movement.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  liousing 
conditions  in  general,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  marked  as  tlie 
subject  for  investigation  and  exhibit  the  housing  of  the  working 
people  in  the  L'nited  States  by  employers.  Sixteen  industrial  estab- 
lishments have  very  kindly  contributed  the  photographs,  plans,  and 
information  which  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  exhibit  itself  and  tlu^  ))rief 
description  which  follows.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  of  these 
establishments  in  the  direction  of  furnishing  and  encouraging  blotter 
housing  conditions,  so  far  as  their  employees  are  concerned,  is  thor- 
oughly representative  of  the  various  forms  which  this  particular  effort 
has  taken.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  that  other  estal)lish- 
nients  in  the  United  Stat4}S  have  been  engaged  to  any  great  extt^it  in 
similar  work,  although  every  effort  was  made  to  cover  the  tield  as 
thoroughl}'    as  possible.     To  illustrate   the   housing   work   of  tluNse 
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(.■-t;iMi>liiiJ<.ni-  jin  rxhil/it  was  prepared  coii:iistin^  of  2>o  pliotograpb> 
aril  jM;iii«*.aii<l  a  part  of  thoMMire  ivprodiicod  herewith.  The  l*>e.<tiil- 
li-liiin-nt-  contribuliiiir  to  the  exhibit  are  as  follows: 

.\ijnri«an  Waithaiu  Watch  (."'•injiaiiy,  Walihain,  Ma&^chus^ettfi. 
('■.!'. r.i'ii  I  r»:''i  an-!  In  in  C'.'inoanv,  ruel»lo.  Coluraiio. 
J.  I;,  t':  J.  M.  O-rneli  Com j. any,  (.'••Iilspriiig.  New  York. 
T!:i.'  I.>rai.»-r  t/'jiiii'Miiy.  Ilufieiiale,  MassaohiiK-tts. 

Lu'llnw  MaiiMiartiiriiij  A.-r-^iM/iatcs  '  13.'j  Kssex  street,  Bostun,  MassarhiKsetb^;.  Liiti- 
i"\\ .  .Ma.-«-afh'!r:«-lts. 

Marylaii'l  >X*-A  C'«»ini»aiiy,  Siiarn»\v>  Pnint.  Marylaml. 

X.  <  >.  Ni-lrori  Cninpaiiy.  St.  Louis,  Mirr^f«^UI■i. 

Niagara  TN-vt'ltipiiuiit  ('Miiij»aiiy.  Niairani  Fall*,  New  York. 

r»-ari'ilalt'  ManufartiiriiiL''  ('"inpaiiy,  lVa(;e<.lale,  RhiNJe  Isilaml. 

INl/.»-r  MaiiufacturiiiL'  Ctiiiipany.  JV-Iz^t.  i^«»uth  Canilina. 

IMvijitiiiih  Ojr-laL'*- ('.iiin.aiiv.  North  PIvin»iiith,  Massiiohupetts. 

.iMhii  15.  Su-t-iiii  ('"Mipaiiy,  I'hilailelphhi,  Pennsylvania. 

S.  I).  Warn-ii  iV  Co.  .  < "iiiiilftrlanil  Millsi,  Wi'Stbrook.  Maine. 

\V«-fin_'h«»iiM'  Airhrako  Ct>mpany,  Wihiienling,  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  \iiV(sr  jnoportion  of  these  e.stablishinents  it  will  be  seen  that 
huu-r>;  wuH'  built  fur  the  >perial  purpose  of  renting  to  employees  at 
the  lowest  ]M)ssiblc  li<rure  (jon>ist<Mit  with  the  eost  of  a  modern  sanitarv 
dwcllinir;  iu  soiui^  (*>tablishinents,  on  the  other  hand^  the  purpose  was 
to  l»uild  houses  for  y-ale  to  cniplovres  pmctieally  at  cost  and  on  easy 
t<'rnis.  Ill  one;  of  the  ('^tal)lishni(*nts  no  houses  were  built,  but  a  large 
boa  nil  111,^  hou^<'  wa>  ])ro\  ided  for  the  accommodation  of  its  unmarried 
frniah'  rniphners.  of  which  there  was  a  large  number.  In  another 
<'<tai)lishiiH'nt  which  did  not  l)uild  hou.ses  the  encouragement  of  better 
iiousin*,^  i-oiidition^  consisted  in  the  organization  of  a  building  and  loan 
a^Mxiatirm  anionjjr  its  employees  and  the  free  distribution  of  stock  of 
this  asxxiatioM  to  certain  euiplovees  as  a  reward  for  cflSciencv  and  zeal 
in  their  work.  It  will  be  <een  also  that  the  efforts  looking  to  the  lH>t- 
tcruieiit  of  condition>  among  the  employees  of  these  establishments 
were  not  con  lined  to  the  particular  subject  of  housing  but  extended  in 
nianv  othei-  directions.  These  are  briefly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  description>  which  follow. 

AMKKFCAN    WAI/I'IIAM    WATCH    COMPANY,   WALTllAM,  MASSACriUSETTS. 

Although  tlii>  conii)any  does  not  at  the  i)resent  time  give  its  atten- 
tion to  the  l)uildin<r  of  dwellings  for  its  employees,  it  has  for  many 
years  niaintained  a  huge  l)oarding  house,  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  its  unmarried  female  employees.  The  present  structure  is  tho 
result  of  additions  mad(»  to  a  building  erected  by  the  company  in  18<m 
for  the  jMirpoM'  of  providing  comfortable  housing  facilities  for  such 
employees  at  the  lowest  possible  <'Ost. 

The  original  building  was  2^  stories  in  height,  but  with  the 
growth  and  <leveloj)ment  of  the  comi)any's  business  and  the  intro- 
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duction  of  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  permitting  the  emplo}-- 
ment  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  female  help  than  formerly,  the 
need  of  making  greater  provision  for  the  comfortable  housing  of  that 
class  of  labor  became  apparent.  To  meet  this  need  and  also  to  insure 
against  an  unreasonable  price  for  girls'  board  on  the  jxirt  of  private 
boarding  houses,  the  company  greatly  enlarged  the  old  building,  fur- 
nished it  throughout,  and  fixed  a  price  for  board  easily  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  late  John  Swinton,  of  New  York,  whose  reputation  as  a 
writer  devoted  to  the  intei*ests  of  labor  is  well  known,  si>ent  a  week 
as  the  guest  of  this  house  in  1887,  and  the  account  furnished  by  him, 
supplemented  by  more  recent  data  supplied  b}'  the  company,  has  been 
freely  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of  this  description.  The 
'^  Adams  House,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  roomy,  four-story,  wooden  struc- 
ture, with  a  wide  piazza  in  front,  and  surrounded  by  well-kept  and 
attractive  grass  plots.  The  sleeping  rooms,  of  which  there  are  at  the 
present  time  07,  are  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished,  well  lighted, 
well  ventilated,  and  heated  by  steam.  The  usual  articles  of  furniture 
are  a  table,  a  waslistand,  a  chest  of  dmwers  with  looking-glass,  an 
armchair,  a  rocker,  and  an  ordinary  chair,  and  a  broad,  comfortiible 
bed.  A  small  closet  serves  for  keeping  trunks  and  clothes,  and  on  the 
walls,  which  are  neatly  papered,  are  a  few  pictures.  Each  of  these 
rooms  is  occupied  by  two  young  women,  who  are  expected  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  and  are  encouraged  to  adorn  them  Avith 
engravings,  books,  growing  flowers,  etc.  At  the  present  time  two 
near-by  houses  are  leased  to  furnish  additional  dormitories  for  those 
who  desire  to  board  at  the  house,  even  though  they  are  compelled  to 
room  outside. 

The  dining  hall  is  capable  of  accommodating  all  the  boarders  at  once. 
In  all,  meals  are  served  to  about  300  persons.  To  Mr.  Swinton  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  highly  interesting  description  of  this  fea- 
ture of  the  establishment: 

I  found  the  tsible  supply  to  be  varied  and  abundant,  or  rather  super- 
abundant. The  bill  of  fare  for  the  first  day  may  be  given  here  as  a 
fair  example  of  the  daily  table.  The  house  bell  was  runcr  at  0  o'clock, 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  all  read}'  for  breakftist,  which,  too,  was 
ready  for  us.  We  had  the  best  of  beefsteak,  with  baked  potatoes, 
boiled  Qggs,  white  and  brown  bread,  biscuits,  doughnuts  and  snaps, 
butter  andcondiments,  coflfee  and  tea.  Clean  table  napkins  were  beside 
every  plate.  At  a  few  minutes  after  12  the  great  rush  of  the  hungry 
damsels  is  repeated.  For  dinner  we  had  soup,  scalloped  oysters,  roast 
beef  and  mutton,  boiled  potatoes,  celery  and  pickles,  pudding  and  pie, 
with  tea,  coffee,  and  pitcners  of  milk.  For  supper  we  had  cold  meats, 
cheese,  various  kinds  of  bread,  and  '*' fixings,"  and  again  cofl'ee,  tea,  or 
milk.  Another  day  we  had  poultry  at  dinner;  another  morning  we 
had  country  sausage,  besides  omelette  and  chops,  as  well  as  ham,  for 
breakfast^  another  evening  we  had  canned  fruits  for  supper.     At  all 
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.\-  !«•;  til'- liiiji'.  til.-.  -'M  t':u-  :i-.  :i   ^iniUL^t'i*  o(»uIcl    tako  iiotir..- <.t  r-ii  ;ii 
i'.ii:'.:*.  li.f.   v.'Vc  >..:i:r\v  i:;«i  ;iMa:;ii»;:f  to  «i  man  who  i-.  ui:j"ii.-c;i>:oii.riu 

•  •:'    :;■  •!(»",  li  ill   t.iiijr  willl  ^Ih'li  li:i  lll'l'{l\    (»!'  ^'uiikrV-  i-^rN. 

111  •  jiri't  •■!'  ininr/l  ;.f!'i  ltMi^»'iii^-  in  thi*»  t'-lu))li-*!iui»'iit  i>  iix«.M!  ;U^• 
;.•  r  w  i  •■!<.  ili**   coiMiM!!  /  iii»l  w  i^hiii«i'  to  pi'ulit    Troiii  its   iiiaiVii:*  i:i"..;, 

...:.    :»«'i»iL:  -.:;i'li«'ii  *"  •»•'*•  «»!:lv  nil  ''MJUllitV  of  inuollK*  lliul  «*X1;.'Iim*.      il'.> 

"".:.  Ii-  •."-»  -  in  '!.:   •■Ily  !'«»r  i'riiinii'  <>j>frativt'^. 
!•   ::!••  -v..!  I.ii'i:.-  jni!l'»r-   la'tc-'ully  I'lirnislie*!  w  Iiirh  an-  oj?-.:.  t.! 
:\\  ■■  t«»  r-,(r\   •M;::'i!i  r.      A    «-!KMM'fiil.  lioiiu'liUr   airii.»^pliiMt'  }•«!•• 
;;ir  i..»:..     . I  .  '  ;  ■•  .s'-t saliit  i-  i)hu.<'(l  upon  thr  j'l'ot -^loiii  an«l  :n<>'.i- 
"1  il  ••  :.'::;  iJ'  -.      .\ -  !  :\'j:\\\   i)"  <'\.[)<M'ti'iI  from   til*?  liiii'h  riii^-'f 

••!•    I"    ■•  il:  •".    ;in  "      V«Ui!i;.:'  *^'\v\  i   Oi'l^nnf,   till*   SOi  idl   Vitr  Ol    lii** 

•~  ■"»:li  aiiii':-''."!  ::::■!  !-.»;r':»;ivo.     To  rjiiolo  Mr.  Swintou  a;/;i::.' 

\r  ii:.'  •-.•'fiihL!  ii»<  I"  w'*:**  ii\"«'ly  limes  all  (»ver  tli(»  houso.  Ri'vii**"/ 
«_;iri-.  V.  .I"  -♦•.'ii  x\{^y\  '.^  !.«•!'•'.  'I'Ij.- V  >an«:\  l!n  V  rtunpoci,  t.li«.\v  thruniiiHi 
iii«  i.".:i:i«».  i;i(  \  ji!  iv<-.i  «.;  MiTv.  ai'i"!  a  lew  tt'ok  .-ido-ionir  <rljin«-fs  at  t'i:' 
vi.-:-'.!'.  \\i:.»  ii.iV'.-l  v.iil.  iiM«'"t^''l  !i['(»:i  ihem.  Nunc  (>■?*  ihein  woiUi'Vi 
j:  Ni-iiiirj-  ««r  a  -lnp:»in'j.  >«»!i;o  went  to  "  snciaMos/"  puhlir  or  pii- 
\;i!".  -'!!iH-  :itl'  r;.!f.'  til"  ii!'an'i  an<l  ib'o^.T  iT(.M'ption  to  invited  i:-ut»>t^  in 
•  'jir  1»  L"  parl'-i'.  ts\<»  /.r  ijirec  j;»i.r('  mav  liav<*  L^ono  to  'oravor  nieeiiini. 
n  hilf  '!«»/ri,  -iriii-'u'  into  :i  walk'iiii'  maleh  on  tin*  lii^^lnvay.  some  ^-sub- 
ei'.'d  ill  M'»- «!!»i.",'j-  '.'r.ii.o-..  wIjIIc*  oihiT^.  1  was  tokl.  stavofl  in  tli»/r 
i'»..;.|>  |.,  ^ili.-li.  .)!•  t«»  i'«':'  I  '•!•  write.  St.on  ai'tor  J»  o'eioek  tliev  ln-iin 
to  I'.'t'i-r.  ;•.!,. 1  !)y  ;«'  nil  i-  .;ni«'l  in  th»'  Jioii-e,  tliou*^li  tho  v.-ati-hmnii  i^ 
:ii\»:i-  -  {!;•••■'  t«»  jsn-w.'!*  I  lie  l»e!l. 

I  I.'  •  •■•;;ire  "*;i-.'h('--  ••{'  ir,  I..mi^(  i-  nninau't-d  for  the  oonipanv  ]>v  an 
r.\;:'!  ic!i'-i"l  :!;:«'nt  Mi-I  hi'-  v/iTe.  v.  iiO  |.r»»eiii  e  tlio  suppiie<^,  hjro  tl."* 
-•'.)',  ani -.  MijM'ii. Ill  {,.[    !!:••    :;it«!'.i-n.  pi'ovlde  tlh>  tal»l»*.  and    li'(>k  afl'-r 

'1:.:  i\-  i-  :•!-  >  ::  »•«.•,:.!;».•,;  };.:i.  i.  I'oj-  115.  II,  not  maintalnod  diri'ctiv  I'V 
tile  e«in!j»:-.!'\ .  ''n!  :;i  a '.!••••  t!-'  Ij!t«>r.  in  r-tiirn  for  ci^rtain  privilop^ 
'/!*?! :it'"!.  !.:j^  t(H'  ii'.i; 'i'!!'!! \    t«>  im'j--.. •!*!!«»  tle»   latcs.     Tho>o  ratos  ni»' 

I    "  a  A 

5^1. .''O  |.i-r\\  •■•!,  e:i.-:i  i'..:J\\..  ij-.-n  n-.-nje/ini:' the  siino  room.  Marri"J 
in'i:  .".!•.'  eh-'j-^i  .'i  m:  ;:  \. '■,•'•;  !'««r  liseii"  \\i '.('.-.*  I'.oard.  At  this  h(Hi.M\  ih 
:•.!  l!»e  c.il.cr,  ilHTr  :ii"«'  inanx'  i»'-i"-on-  who  enuauo  onlv  lahlo  hoar^l. 
{.I 'renin;''  tn  -r-rjif*  I  in:  I"  l<»dL:Vi:L'-  ej-cwjiert'.  It  >houlil  ho  iiiKhM'^^toiHl 
th:it  i!  i-  :•  i'i'i\  ;I«\L''«'.  i5ot  :i  ir  jr.ii'.'ni'.Mi! .  for  ai«yoi;e  to  hoard  at  either 
ii\'  tiu'.-e  hon^--.  .\il  e:npi«»- ee-^  :iie  I'i're  ti>  .s(»leet  such  (|uartor<  :\'^ 
niMV  -nil  ihein.  eit  }|.;'  with  th»*  !'aini!ie>  of  fi^liov. -(>perjitivos  or  in  otiu'f 
Ih.-,*  ,r»ioI'>  uT  tie'  eiiy.  Tin'  uUnM-l  rr''«Mii»m  pi'«*vail<  in  this  ri»spt.Tt. 
"•'!'in'  :lti\  :ilU:i«l«'    that   l!l.'   eo!n]"lri\'  >«'eil:'es    «(»  the  onn)h»vo(»s   hv  tho 

t\N'»  l)ii'-  i.oardiie.''  hou-^cs  und<'r  it^  >upervi-ion,  direct  and  indirect,  is 

that   hy  thi<  mcan>  tla-  price-*  of  hoard  are  estahli»;hed  for  tho  \vhi»le 

town.  ^(1  i'ai'  a-  t-oneern-;  the  watch-fact«)r\  men  and  women,  at  as  l*»\v 

»t(.*s  as  an'  erin«»i>tcnt  with  <.food  livino-  ami  propcn*  quarters.-'     In  the 
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early  days  of  the  company's  existence  many  houses,  mostly  of  mod(\st 

^propDrtions,  but  sufficiently  ample  for  the  demands  of  the  times,  wore 
constructed  and  rented  to  the  company's  employees  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  The  company  at  that  time  had  a  large  amount  of  unoccupied 
land,  nmch  of  which  had  been  laid  out  in  streets  and  building  lots,  on 
whicli  the  houses  were  erected.  In  that  way,  in  connection  with  pri- 
vate enterprise,  sufficient  accommodations  were  provided  for  the  fami- 
lies of  employees.     With  the  growth  and  development  of  the  watch 

!  industry  in  Waltham  the  demand  for  houses  increased,  and  the  liberal 
wages  paid  enabled  many  employees  to  build  homes  for  themselves, 
and  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  expense  than  those  originally  built,  the 
value  of  many  of  them,  including  the  ground,  ranging  from  i^2.ooo  to 

.  $5,CK)0.  In  this  way  practical!}'  all  of  the  land  owned  b}-  the  company 
"was  sold  and  built  upon.  Nearly  all  of  the  houses  erected  by  the  com- 
paii}^  have  since  been  purchased  either  by  the  occupants  or  by  those 
desiring  investment. 

^lore  than  one-fourth  of  the  married  employees  now  own  their 

•  homes,  and  the  proportion  is  increasing  3'ear  by  year.  These  are 
probably  among  the  best  homes  for  workers  in  the  country.  Tlie 
company  now  owns  very  little  unoccupied  land,  and  does  not  contem- 
plate building  additional  tenements,  but  it  has  always  shown  itself 
read}'  to  lend  financial  assistance  to  deserving  employees  desiring  to 
build  homes  for  themselves.  For  this  there  is  noAV  verv  little  occa- 
sion,  however,  as  there  is  in  the  city  of  Waltham  a  cooperative  bank, 
or  building  and  loan  association,  started  mainly  l)y  workers  in  the 
watch  factory,  which  has  become  one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

While  the  company  is  sincerely  interested  in  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  its  employees,  it  has  aimed  to  avoid  anything  suggestive  of 
paternalism.  Its  3,400  working  people,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Americans  by  biith,  arc  of  a  high  class  and  entirely  al)le  to  care  for 
themselves,  the  rate  of  wages  maintained  being  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  live  comfortably. 

The  Watch  Factory  Mutual  Relief  Association  was  organized  in 
order  to  secure  to  its  members  the  advantages  of  nuitual  aid  in  case  of 
need.  This  organization  had  a  membership,  on  January  1,  18i)l\  of 
1,033  men  and  women.  Its  constitution  provides,  among  other  fea- 
tures, for  a  visiting  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  ))e  to  render 
timelv  assistance  to  sick  members,  w^ho  are  entitled  to  draw  from  the 
treasury  the  sum  of  §4  per  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  weeks. 
In  the  event  of  death  $50  is  paid  for  funeral  expenses.  The  cost  to 
each  member  is  25  cents  a  month  and  the  company  contributes  ^ilOO  a 
year.  The  surplus  on  hand  January  1, 1899,  amounted  to  JS^1,7T:?.87. 
The  work  of  the  association  is  carried  on  in  the  factory  during  work- 
ing hours. 
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Provision  for  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  its  workers  is  left  ty 
the  conipciny  to  the  community,  of  which  its  employees  form  bo 
important  a  part,  and  which  potisesses,  among  other  advantages,  a  fine 
public  library,  an  excellent  school  system  (includinj^  a  manaal.tnin- 
in^  school),  lecture  courses,  musical  organizations,  and  all  the  higher 
forms  of  social  amusements.  Man}'  of  tho  workingmen  and  women 
are  stockholders  in  the  company.  The  most  amicable  relations  have 
always  existed  between  this  compan}'  and  the  people  in  its  employ. 
No  strike  has  ever  occurred  to  mar  the  friendly  feeling*,  employen 
and  (employees  recognizing  the  existence  of  mutual  rights  and  mntml 
obligations. 

COLORADO   FUEL  AND  IRON   COMPANY. 

This  company  which  o])erates  a  large  number  of  coal,  iron,  and  other 
niino.N  sciittennl  throughout  Wyoming.  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico,  in  addition  to  rolling  mills  at  Laramie,  a  huge  steel  plant 
at  Pacl)lo,  and  two  railwaj'  systems,  and  whose  pay  ix)lls  carry  the 
ntniK^s  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  emploj'ees,  has  for  a  number  of 
years  boon  directing  its  efforts  in  a  practical  and  intelligent  manner 
toward  bettering  the  condition  of  the  vast  army  of  people  dependent 
on  its  various  enterprises  for  support. 

Among  the  numerous  measures  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  tho  substitution  by  the  company  of  neat  and  comfoi-table 
dwellings  for  the  usual  stjualid  and  insanitarj''  miuer'^s  shack  (Plate  7*3) 
must  be  reckoned  onc^  of  the  most  important.  Numbera  of  such  houses 
have  boon  constrnctod  ))y  the  company  at  all  of  its  leading  mining 
camps  and  manufacturing  centres  forming,  by  their  varied  color  and 
design,  most  picturescjue  and  attractive  villages.  To  those  familiar 
only  with  the  old  style  of  mining  comimmities,  with  their  rude  log 
cabins  or  adobe  huts,  these  modern  cottages,  equipped  in  many  cases 
witli  running  water  and  (^lectric  lights,  arc  a  source  of  great  surprise. 
Tercio  and  Redstone  are  two  good  examples  of  the  villages  recently 
fouiulod  l)y  the  compan}-.  Other  notable  examples  are  those  of  Pri- 
moro,  Sogundo,  El  Moro,  Sunrise,  and  Smiths  Canon.  At  Coalbasin. 
in  rjol,  the  company  erected  over  70  cottages.  They  are  warm  and 
(omfortablo,  containing  from  ;>  to  6  rooms  plastered  and  finished 
throughout  in  modern  styh\  At  Segundo  alK)ut  150  houses  have 
rocontly  boon  complotod.  These  are  all  plastered  and  neatly  finished 
within,  providod  with  porches  and  projecting  eaves,  and  painted  in 
varied  and  harmonious  colors.  Arranged  in  regular  orfer  upon 
si  roots,  thoy  appear  to  decided  advantage  by  the  side  of  the  older  and 
more  poorly  disposed  dwellings  of  the  place. 

The  group  of  dwellings  erected  at  Jansen,  Las  Animas  Count}-,  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  company's  railway  employees  is  also  worthj'  of 
mention. 
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Although  a  detailed  description  of  the  houses  built  by  the  company  at 
he  various  mining  camps  and  other  places  of  industr^^  for  the  accom- 
lodation  of  employees  can  not  be  attempted  here,  the  accompanying 
^hotogi-aph  (Plate  77)  showing  a  portion  of  Segundo  will  give  one  a 
air  idea  of  the  general  style  and  appearance  of  these  buildings.  They 
dually  contain  from  4  to  6  rooms  each,  and,  while  very  simple  in 
rrangement  and  in  architectural  effect,  they  ai^  comfortable,  con- 
cnient,  sanitary,  and  homelike.  The  price  charged  for  rent  is  uni- 
orm  throughout  all  the  camps,  being  fixed  at  $2  a  room  per  month, 
r  $8  for  a  4-room  house. 

In  a  number  of  camps  the  company  has  erected  houses  for  the 
cxjommodation  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  kindergailens, 
''hich  arc  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  camp  housekeepers  and  to 
urnish  a  center  for  sociological  work.  In  these  the  teachers  have  as 
lany  rooms  reseiTed  for  their  use  as  are  needed,  leaving  the  remainder 
f  the  house  to  the  occui)ancy  of  a  family  in  order  that  the  teachers 
lay  not  live  entirely  alone.  At  Redstone  a  small  cottage  has  been  set 
part  as  a  special  object  lesson  tq  employees.  It  is  furnished  through- 
ut  in  inexpensive  but  artistic  style  and  is  designed  to  show  how  much 
an  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  making  a  home  attractive  with  a 
mall  outlay  of  time  and  money.  ^'Casa  Vivienda,"  at  Pueblo,  is 
nother  example  of  the  model  home.  The  style  and  size  of  the  houses 
ary  according  to  the  class  of  employees  for  which  they  are  intended. 

In  order  to  unite  and  s^'stematize  the  various  efforts  being  put  forth 
or  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  among  its  eniployees,  the  com- 
►any  organized,  in  1901,  a  sociological  department,  which  has  already 
emonstrated  its  practical  utility  in  the  field  to  Avliich  its  energies 
ave  ))een  directed.  The  order  creating  this  department  stated  that 
:  ''shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  education  and  sani- 
iry  conditions  and  any  other  matters  which  should  assist  in  bettering 
he  conditions  under  which  our  men  live."  Dr.  R.  W.  Corwin,  chief 
f  the  company's  corps  of  surgeons,  was  appointed  superintendent, 
rith  a  staff  of  officers  and  assistants  to  aid  in  carrying  forward  the 
rork.  The  aim  of  the  department  is,  in  the  words  of  Doctor  Corwin, 
0  be  '*  not  only  an  aid  to  the  company,  but  a  benefit  to  the  employees 
nd  their  families,  a  means  of  educating  the  younger  generation,  of 
;n))roving  the  home  relations,  and  furthering  the  interests  of  the  men, 
uiking  them  })etter  citizens  and  more  contented  Avith  their  work." 
t  makes  its  influence  felt  in  the  public  schools,  where  it  urges  that 
ood  buildings  and  equipments  be  provided,  competent  teachers 
hosen,  and  free  text-books  and  supplies  furnished  to  pupils. 

Owing  to  the  diverse  elements  combined  in  the  32  nationalities 
peaking  27  languages  which  are  represented  in  the  different  mining 
amps  and  other  properties  of  the  company,  and  to  the  fact  that  these 
amps  are  scattered  over  an  expanse  of  territory  more  than  1,000  mil**" 


I'jm.) 


}m\aa:'vi:>  of  tiik  bukkau  of  large. 


\]\  r.\r«'»ir.  t!i«-  ti^k  i»"^'on*  tlh'  .h'pnrtnitMit  is  i\  uni^uo  iind  l^y  nonu'iii- 
-i:!j]»l<"ih'".  Mahv  nt"  ilir(<>!nj>:niy'>tMnpli>voos}iredrawii  from  thf^U-wor 
rl ;— --.jf  r'lni'i^!!  in.!ii;'rr:i!it>.  Italians.  Austrians,  (Tornm):s,  tnul  M»xi- 
(•::n-  ]>rri!i.ini!ritii:ir.  \vii<»-«'  ]»riinitivo  i'leiis  of  liviiiir  unci  iii'iioniiut.- «'f 
li\  •:'•  hi  •  I'.w-  r«'n«l«''.*lii:*  (l'^j\ai'tiii(Mit">  work  alonof  the  lino  of  impruv'*! 
l.'U-'ii'j"  fV.'iiltii'-  aiiil  iii-^tinction  in  iloniostii*  oconomv  of  tho  utiiuM 
i:uj,«.rtM:)ii\  hi  cndp'  ration  with  llio  medical  departiutMtt  niainlairinl 
!'-.  ilj"  i'.)::ipa»iv  «Min«»M;r.il)!e  -^tiniliirv  improvement  hiis  l»een  inado 
ti:;'.):;'::itii!t  \'\*^  rv^l.-m.  New  camps  have  b-een  hiid  ont  witli  ivfemvi* 
i-;  ]>v.'p'  r  -:i  lii.i: ;<':i.  mtnii'l  tlwcllinirs  liave  l)ren  erected,  old  Iioiimv 
hii.  •'  1m  "n  r<Mi..\:«i,'.l  .MP.!!  ri'm-uUhMl,  and  «^enend  sanitary  measure^, 
>j:1j:i-  tlir  '  1  ■;  nin;^*  out  ot"  .i-itevns  and  wells  and  the  .systematic  ro- 
m».val  '►!'  p{ilr;L'':*  ii!>d  «)tlM'r  rcfnse.  have  been  instituted.  Anio?iL' 
otiirv  t'  ai!n'^>  iiirr()dih'i\l  i»y  t!)e  department  for  the  betterment  ef 
>o.  i:;!  cofi'litic!^"- tit  th- varioii.  mininir  camps  and  other  eommnnitio^ 
arc  ci.ih-  i\>i  atbil;-  :mi  1  ^-nv  »"hil(Iren,  reas.linir  rooms,  circulatiii*''  lilmi- 
1V-.  k:ri(!ciy;:i]h  ii-:,  iri.lu-r!'i;il  cla>MV,  recreation  halls,  entertainment 
c'.ur-c-..  a.i.l  i:j<»n;ct.:oM  in  cnoliiiiLf  and  sewing. 

In  :i'i.li:i()n  \n  tli«s"  a?n'ncic^  -i  weekly  maiipazine,  ''Camj)  and  Pitint," 
h:i-  I  c.  n  c-tal)!i>!.c(l,  whii  !j  ha<  proved  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  depart- 
in.  i  t  in  I»rinL'"in';  the  v:iriou-;  i.anij)s  and  works  into  closer  touch  ard 
in  rnr.ii^itipu-  a  mc(liiini  throui^h  which  the  p(»oplo  can  be  reachtxl. 
Tills  in.i«:.i:'"in«'  i-  well  tMlited.  ilhwtrated  with  half -tone  encrraA■in<r?^  fi'«^ni 
])k.)i'.;^r'!j)lis  taken  in  the  dillercnt  eamp*^  and  plants  of  the  companv. 
a:i  I  i-  lll'el  willi  u-^jful  informatinn  and  news.  Portions  of  it  aro 
pii!;lc:l  in  Italian,  (ierman,  and  oth(»r  huif^naLros  for  the  benelit  ef 
\\)V,  5-1'  ''n]j»l<>v.e>.  '{'he  subscription  ])rit;*  is  ^1  per  year,  and  the 
niajM/.ine  eniov<  a  well-vleserved  ])»>])ula!'itv  anion""  the  miners  and 
oili<  r  ^v•n•kil•irnh■n  in  t!ie  c(»mpanvV  «Mn])lov. 

At  il:e  (imI  (»i'  «'ac!i  li-^.al  yiwv  the  department  issues  a  report  I'cvicw- 
ip«j"  tlic  Wi»rk  ac' onipI'-hc«l  during*  tin*  vear  and  advocatinjr  sucli 
i'\yAi)'^('<  :in<l  in!io\:t! ]()?;<  m  ihe  >ociaI-ln^tl<M"ment  svstrm  as  are  deemed 
e\[).'.lient.  'riie>.(»  i;  |>ort-i  a<  u'cli  as  the  maj^^'a/ine.  Camp  and  Plant, 
lia\ "   Ix-en  frerly  dvawn  u|)on   fi>r  tln»  infiu'mation  contained  in   tbi-J 

de>;rriptinn. 

'i'hc  >\>te]n  .)f  jMiMic  x-hool'  in  openitionat  all  of  the  leading*  points 
\vjc'!'e  NV(»rk>;«'i'  the  c(»nn)anv  ai'**  locati'd  i-;  worthv  of  more  than  casual 
mention.  In  liie-.-  m-IiooK.  a  nnilorm  course  of  >itu<ly  has  been  adopted, 
so  that  ehil'li'i-n  may  not  l)c  ])iaced  at  a  di^advantjiire  in  case  of  removal 
i'l'om  one  camp  to  ain>iher.  Text  l);)oks  are  in  most  t-ascs  furnished 
to  pui)iU  I  ree  ot"  cha»-<re.  e!jui[)ment  of  the  mo.^t  approved  character  is 
pro\id<tl,  only  the  hr^t  and  most  cajndde  teachers  are  employed,  and 
every  etl'ort  is  made  to  impart  instruction  of  the  most  thorough  and 
su))stantial  «harai-ti'r.  Circulating^  art  collections,  reference  libraries, 
"^ud  other  progressive  features  have  been  introduced.intonearly  all  the 
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schools,  and  the  children  have  been  oncouniffcd  tu  niise  nionov  for  the 
piirchiise  of  pianos,  books,  flags,  and  pictures  and  casts  for  the  decora- 
tion of  their  rooms.  The  schoohbuildin<ys  are,  as  a  rule,  handsome  and 
conifoilable  structures,  furnished  with  modem  appliances  and  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  throughout.  A  fair  type  is  that  shown  in  the 
ph<itograph  (Plate  80)  which  represents  the  new  schoolhouseat  Kedstone, 
recently  erected  bj'  one  of  the  prominent  ofiicials  of  the  compmy  and 
presented  to  the  people  of  that  place.  These  buildings,  though  diiler- 
ing  in  size  and  in  minor  details  of  finish  and  ornamentation,  are  prac- 
ticallv  all  of  the  same  design.  The  schoolrooms  measure  about  *M)  hv 
83  feet  and  are  calculated  to  seat  50  pupils  each.  Ceilings  are  11  feet 
high  in  the  low^er  story  and  10  feet  in  the  upper,  thus  providing  each 
child  with  from  200  to  !i20  cubic  feet  of  air.  Each  room  has  windows 
on  the  back  and  side  which  admit  an  abundance  of  light,  without  injury 
to  the  eye  of  teacher  or  pupil.  Folding  partitions  between  rooms 
allow  them  to  Ije  thrown  into  one  w^henever  occasion  requires.  Ven- 
tilation registers  in  the  comers  of  each  room  have  their  flues  connected 
with  a  ventilator  stack  in  the  c(»nter  of  the  roof.  A  vestibule  about 
IT)  by  IS  feet  serves  as  a  place  for  hats  and  coats,  and  rear  exits  on 
ea<*h  floor  afl*ord  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

Comforta])le  four-room  structures  liave  recently  ])een  completed  at 
Primero,  Segundo,  and  Tercio.  At  Orient  a  company  building  has 
been  converted  into  a  neat  and  attractive  schoolliouse,  while  at  Coal- 
basin  the  building  has  been  thoroughly  remodeled  and  put  in  first- 
class  condition  throughout.  At  several  of  the  newer  camps  comi)any 
houses  have  l>een  utilized  for  school  purposes  until  suitable  bciildings 
could  be  erected.  In  all  cases  where  suflicient  funds  for  the  estal)lisli- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  are  not  available,  the  company 
willingly  advances  the  necessary  amount  until  the  school  districts  can 
meet  these  expenses. 

A  feature  of  the  educational  system  to  which  special  eniphusis  is 
given  is  the  kindergarten.  It  is  recognized  that  this  institution  not  only 
takes  the  child  in  hand  at  its  most  impressionable  i)eriod,  but  that  il 
furnishes  a  center  from  which  mdiate  influences  that  affect  the  whole 
social  betterment  situation.  The  morning  hours  from  1»  to  12  are 
devoted  to  the  regular  kindergarten  work,  consisting  of  songs,  games, 
nature  studies,  and  various  kinds  of  easy  construction  work,  su(»h  as 
weaving  rag  and  zephyr  mats  and  rugs,  l>raiding  straw  hats  and  bas- 
kets, and  making  pieces  of  miniature  furniture.  In  the  afternoon  the 
same  room  is  utilized,  under  the  supervision  of  tlie  te^iclnM-,  by  classes 
of  boj's  and  girls  engaged  in  weaving,  basketry,  carving,  sewing,  and 
cooking,  b}'  physical  culture  clubs,  mothers'  clubs,  and  other  gather- 
ings of  a  social  or  industrial  nature.  In  the  evening  the  room  is  at  the 
disposal  of  adults  for  dances,  conceits,  lectures,  and  other  entertain- 
ments.   A  few  of  the  kindergartens  are  housed  in  buildings  er^etad 
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e.spccially  for  their  use,  but  in  most  cases  they  occupy  rooms  in  the 
public  school. 

The  Pueblo  Normul  and  Industrial  School  offers  to  teachers  of  the 
pu}>lic  schools  }^nd  kindergartens  a  course  of  training  during  a  portion 
of  the  summer  vacation  by  means  of  which  they  may  better  equip 
themselves  for  their  work.  The  building,  which  was  formerly  used 
a'^  a  hovspital,  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  refitted,  and,  altiiough 
the  school  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  its  good  results  are  already 
becoming  manifest.  As  an  adjunct  to  this  school  there  has  reoeatly 
been  created  an  industrial  home  in  which  crippled  employees  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  compAiy's 
service  are  given  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  In  it  the  jovng 
are  to  ])e  given  an  oppoi'tunity  to  learn  a  trade,  the  adults  to  woA 
ui>on  whatever  they  can  do  best  and  to  receive  therefor  the  htghest 
possi])le  pric(^s.  Mattresses  of  excellent  quality  are  already  be^ 
turned  out  and  it  is  the  intention  to  begin  at  an  early  date  the  fotanr 
facluro  of  brooms,  Inrushes,  rugs,  laces,  hammocks,  and  other  articles. 
It  is  planned  that  the  institution  shall  become  eventually  self-sustaining 
and,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  much  good  is  expected  from  its  estab- 
lishment. The  Pol}' terhnic  Club  rooms  are  also  located  in  this  build- 
ing. The  mcml)ership  of  this  club  is  made  up  largelj^  of  engineer:) 
from  the  Minnequa  steel  works. 

In  a  number  of  the  camps  night  schools  have  been  established  which 
are  well  attended,  particularly  b}'  the  foreign  employees.  The  branches 
taught  are  Knglish  langujige,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in 
some  cases  history  and  goograi)hy.  These  schools  are  self-sustaining, 
each  pupil  being  charged  §1  per  month  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition, 
light,  and  fuel.  Circulating  libraries  have  been  placed  in  most  of  the 
conuuunitics  where  they  are  proving  a  ix)werful  factor  for  intellectual 
and  moral  development.  Kach  libmry  contains  fifty  volumes  of  fiction, 
history,  biogrnphy,  and  travel,  and  the  boxes  are  exchanged  often 
enough  to  keep  each  canij)  provided  with  a  fresh  supply  of  books. 

Another  distincti}'  educational  feature  introduced  by  the  company 
is  the  reading  room.  In  this  is  always  found  a  number  of  the  latest 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  in  addition  to  a  reference 
library  of  maj)s,  encycIoi>edias,  and  other  standard  works.  One  of 
the  best  ex;im[)lcs  is  that  known  as  the  Minnequa  Heading  Room,  at 
Pueblo,  where  the  entire  second  iloor  of  a  large  brick  building,  com- 
prising a  reading  room,  a  card  and  game  room,  and  two  smaller  ix>oms, 
is  giv(Mi  up  to  the  employees  of  the  steel  works  as  a  place  of  reei'ea^ 
tion.  At  Orient  and  at  Kngle  also  there  are  well  furnished  reading 
rooms  in  connection  with  which  are  rooms  for  cards  and  other  games. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  these  institutions  is  met  by  means  of  dues, 
fees,  and  su})scriptions,  and  by  the  proceeds  from  entertainments, 
supplemented  whenever  necessary  by  liberal  contributions  from  the 
company. 
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Bo\'s'  and  girls'  clubs  are  also  contributing  to  the  social  development 
)f  the  various  communities.  These  clubs  meet  once  a  week  and 
jngage  in  games,  dances,  contests,  gymnastics,  and  various  kinds  of 
oiuf^icul  and  literary  exercises.  In  the  boys'  clubs  military  drills  and 
athletics  are  quite  popular,  while  with  the  girls  special  attention  is 
given  to  cooking  and  sewing  and  other  practical  domestic  work.  The 
attendance  upon  these  clubs  is  most  encouraging  and  much  practical 
work  is  being  accomplished  by  them.  Classes  in  household  and 
domestic  economy  have  also  been  organized  among  the  women  of  most 
of  the  camps. 

At  Sunrise,  Wyo.,  and  Starkville,  Colo.,  recreation  halls  have 
been  built,  in  which  the  men  may  congregate  to  read,  chat,  smoke, 
and  play  games.  The  hall  at  Sunrise  is  equipped  with  a  stage  for 
entertainment  purposes  and  contains  an  alcove  which  is  used  as  a 
library.  At  the  latter  place  the  building,  which  is  popularly  known 
as  '*  Harmony  Hall,"  contains  two  large  rooms,  one  used  for  kinder- 
garten, the  other  for  library  and  recreative  purposes,  and  two  smaller 
apartments  utilized  as  kitchen  and  cloakroom.  These  buildings  are 
quite  popular  with  the  employees  and  many  socials,  musicales,  and 
other  enteilainments  take  place  within  their  walls. 

Clubhouses  have  been  erected  by  the  company  at  several  points. 
These  are  intended  as  a  check  to  the  drink  habit  so  prevalent  among 
the  men  by  furnishing  a  place  where  intoxicants  can  be  purchased 
only  under  certain  well-defined  regulations,  and  where  various  forms 
of  wholesome  amusement  are  provided  to  take  the  place  of  the  debas- 
ing and  demoralizing  features  of  the  saloon.  The  accompanying  pho- 
tograph (Plate  81)  shows  the  clubhouse  at  Primero,  where  liquors  of 
all  kinds  can  be  had,  but  where  no  drunkenness  or  disorder  is  allowed. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  the  village  where  intoxicants  are  sold.  At  the 
Floresta  anthracite  mine  two  rooms  in  the  boarding  house  have  been 
fitted  up  with  billiard  and  caixl  tables  and  provided  with  periodicals 
and  writing  materials  for  the  accommodation  of  the  miners.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  Coalbasin  clubhouse  is  a 
one-story  frame  building,  of  four  rooms  and  cellar,  with  a  front 
v(»randa.  The  bar  is  located  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  porch  and 
is  furnished  in  a  very  plain  and  unattractive  manner;  no  dii^play  of 
bottles,  pictures,  or  other  suggestions  to  drink  being  permitted.  To 
the  right  ns  one  enters  is  the  billiard  and  pool  room,  while  to  the  left 
is  a  room  for  cards  and  games.  On  the  extreme  left  is  a  reading 
room  e<iuipped  with  the  latest  magazines,  newspapers,  and  periodicals. 
The  furniture  and  furnishings  are  plain,  but  neat,  and  everything  is 
conducted  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  The  following  rules  show 
how  the  affairs  of  the  club  are  regulated: 

1.  The  clubhouse  will  be  open  for  the  use  of  members  from  9  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Satuixlays,  when  it  will  remain  open  until 
11  p.  m. 
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•J.  "Mcinbtrs  >vho«.o  occupations  arc  such  as  to  require  special  work- 
iiiiji-  <  lf)ihc<  arc  riMjucstcd  not  to  remain  in  the  olubrooms  in  their 
woikiiiii'  clothe^. 

:{.  No  <  rcdlr  will  ho  jriven  to  members  or  visitors.  All  charges 
mu-t  Ih'  paid  at  the  time  thoy  are  incurred. 

■L  X<^  ^'•aiuhlin;^- will  he  allowed  in  the  club,  but  playing  game^of 
( iii-(U  for  >in:ill  stakes  will  be  permitted,  the  stakes  in  no  event  to 
exceed  the  followinir  limits: 

Tokcr— ]\  nnv  ante  and  twentv-live  cent  limit. 
Hilliards — ri.")  cents  j)cr  cue. 
l*ool— 10  ci'ut.^  p(M'  cue. 

T).  Women  or  ehildren  residhipf  in  or  near  Coalbasin  will  not  be 
allowed  to  vi^it  thccluhroom  except  at  such  times  as  may  be  specified 
\)y  til*'  l>oard  of  directors. 

<i.  Straiiuer>,  includinrr  women  and  children,  will  be  permitted  to 
visit  thechihroom  for  ])urposes  of  inspection  between  i)  a.  iii.  and5 
p.  m..  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  if  provided  witli  a  permit  from 
the  hoai"d  (>r  directors. 

7.   N«)  i»ooks  or  ])apers  sliall  ho  taken  from  the  clubrooms. 

s.  M<'nihers  will  he  ctharjired  for  aiiv  damatre  done  to  the  furniture 
or  lixtures  of  the  cluh  due  to  their  candessness  or  design. 

l».  No  snh-.cripiion  ])apcr  shall  be  circulated,  nor  any  article  exposed 
for  >ale  in  the  clui)hou.-'e  without  the  authority  of  the  boai'd  of  dii-ec- 
tor-. 

in.  Notices  shall  not  1)0  posted  on  the  bulletin  board, except  ujx>u 
autliority  of  tlie  ho:ir<l  <d'  directors. 

i  i.   Ail  t;dki?io-  in  the  readinjT  room  is  prohibited. 

i-J.  No  nH»mh(M-  shall  use  tlii^  1)illiard  or  pool  tables  for  more  than 
thr<M'  >uc(M'ssive  <,^ames  to  the  exclusion  of  otners  desiring  to  play. 

*'  NO-TUEATINti  "    KT'LE. 

In  order  to  promote  the  temperate  use  of  wine,  beer,  and  liquors, 
whi<'h  may  l)e  sold  in  the  cluhhouse,  no  member  or  visitor  shall  be 
permiUtMJ  to  jairchase  or  i)ay  I'or  a  drink  or  drinks  for  any  other  mem- 

her  or  visitor. 

Memheiship  in  the  cluh  may  1)0  active  or  associate,  only  active  mem- 
hei>  ha\  irijr  the  rit;ht  to  vote.  Associate  members  are  charged  only 
half  ihi'  dues  paid  hy  active  memh«M*s. 

At  Ked>tone  a  heautiful  clubhouse  and  theater  (Plate  82),  complete 
in  all  respects,  ha-^  rec<*ntly  heen  erected.  Here  is  found  a  conmio- 
diou-  lonn<j:in<;:  and  drinkinef  room,  furnished  with  large  leather- 
cu>-hion<'<l  armchjiirs,  setti'cs,  and  ta))les  for  serving  refreshments. 
An  ample  lire])lace  at  each  end  of  the  room  gives  comfort  and  cheer  on 
winter  ev(Miin<rs,  and  ent<M'taiimient  is  furnished  by  a  large  Kegina 
muj-ic  box  and  a  jj^raphophone.  All  kinds  of  the  ])est  grades  of  liquors 
mav  he  had  here  jit  reasonahle  prices,  while  temi)erancc  drinks,  sand- 
wiches, and  caki's  are  served  at  cost.  Kules  similar  to  those  in  force 
at  the  Coalhasin  cluh  are  intended  to  check  any  tendency  toward  excess. 
Adjoining  the  lounging  room  is  the  large  well-lighted  billiard  room, 
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equipped  with  one  convertible  and  two  pool  tables.  A  card  and  game 
Tooni  furnished  with  cards,  chess,  dominoes,  and  other  games,  and  a 
reading  room,  supplied  with  popular  magazines  and  newspapers,  are 
also  reached  through  the  lounging  room.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
hall,  used  for  theatrical  purposes,  and  provided  with  a  full  set  of  stage 
8cener\',  electric  stage  lights,  and  other  up-to-date  features.  In  the 
basement  are  located  bathrooms,  toilet  and  dressing  rooms,  liquor 
storage  rooms,  and  the  board  of  directors'  room,  and  secretary's  oliice. 
A  furnace,  also  located  in  the  basement,  supplies  steam  heat  throughout 
the  building.  On  certain  evenings  of  each  month  the  privileges  of  the 
club  are  extended  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  members,  when  whist 
and  euchre  parties,  billiards,  pool,  and  instrumental  music,  and  light 
refreshments  lend  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  occasions.  Active  mem- 
bership in  the  club  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  an  initiation  fee 
of  Si  and  six  months'  dues  in  advance,  at  50  cents  a  month. 

The  Redstone  Inn  (Plate  83),  whose  guests  are  nearly  all  employees 
of  the  company,  is  equipped  with  electric  lights,  steam-heating  appa- 
ratus, hot  and  cold  water,  lounging  and  reading  rooms,  and  all  the 
other  conveniences  of  a  first-class  modern  hotel. 

A  washhouse  is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  work 
about  the  company's  coke  ovens  and  coal  tipple  at  Redstone.  Its 
equipment  comprises  24  white  enameled  wash  basins,  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  2  closets  and  an  inclosed  shower  bath  located  at  one  end 
of  the  I'oom,  and  lockers  for  those  desiring  to  change  their  soiled 
working  clothes  for  other  attire.  The  floor  is  of  cement  and  so  laid 
as  to  permit  daily  flushing. 

Other  l^tterment  features  at  Redstone  are  a  villa^re  <j:ardcn,  in  which 
employees  maj'  raise  their  own  vegetables  without  cost  for  plowing 
and  irrigation,  and  a  village  stable  in  which  a  horse  or  cow  may  be 
kept  by  payment  of  a  small  monthly  rental. 

A  hospital  and  medical  department  has  been  organized  with  a  large 
central  institution  at  Pueblo,  known  as  the  Minnequa  Hospital  (Plate 
84),  and  branches  or  emergency  hospitals  at  all  of  the  leading  camps. 
These  are  in  charge  of  skilled  physicians  and  surgeons,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  care  for  sick  and  injured  employees  and  to  exorcise  general 
supervision  over  sanitary  conditions  at  their  respective  stations.  The 
total  number  of  cases  treated  at  the  various  hospitals  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1903,  was  82,821. 

The  Minnequa  Hospital  at  Pueblo  was  completed  in  1902  at  a  cost 
approximating  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  The  entii'e  hospital  plant,  including  grounds  and  build- 
ings, covers  13  acres  and  comprises  a  central  or  administrative  build- 
ing, three  ward  and  operating  buildings,  a  hospital  for  communicable 
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clisoaso.s,  a  physiciairs  residence,  a  recreation  hall  for  oonvaleaoQiilll^  t 
kitchen  and  a  dining  room,  a  laundr\',  a  light  and  power  plantiavril 
and  pumping  station^  and  a  stable  and  ambulance  bam.  The  homttd 
now  accommoilates  24(J  patients,  and  it  is  planned  to  add  other  wit/sk 

as  thev  arc  needed. 

J.    B.  ANT)  J.   M.  CORNELL  COMPANY,    COLI>SPRING,    NSW   TOBX. 

The  dwellings  erected  by  this  company  for  the  housing'  of  their 
employees  were  designed  by  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  J.  IL 
Cornell,  and,  while  they  were  built  with  economy,  in  order  that  the 
price  of  rent  might  put  them  within  the  reach  of  the  great  maascrf  the 
company's  employees,  much  care  and  thought  were  given  in  order  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  those  for  whose  use  they  were  built. 

Every  house  has  a  good  cellar  in  which  is  installed  a  furnace.  Hie 
first  iloor  consists  of  a  hallway,  parlor,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  the 
latter  containing  a  range  and  being  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
On  the  second  tloor  are  four  largo  bedrooms,  with  closets,  and  a  bath- 
room with  exposed  plumbing.  A  well-ventilated  attic  over  these  bed- 
rooms insures  comfort  during  the  heated  season. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  general  architectural  arrangement  of  these  cot- 
tages may  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustrations 
(Plale  85)  which  represent  one  of  the  houses. 

These  houses  are  all  painted  white  for  the  first  stoiy,  the  shingles 
on  the  second  stor^^  and  those  on  the  roof  l)eing  stained  in  various  and 
harmonious  colors,  so  that  each  house  is  different  from  the  others  in 
appearance.  The  lots  .upon  which  they  are  situated  measure  about  50 
])V  ^>0  feet  each,  and  are  ornamented  with  attractive  flower  beds  and 
hedges  in  front  and  by  trees  planted  between  the  houses.  The 
beautv  of  the  surroundings  is  much  enhanced  bv  the  rows  of  wide- 
spreading  shade  trees  bordering  the  highway  in  front. 

The  n^nt  a^ked  for  the  cottages  is  Sl2  and  ^15  per  month.  This 
price  yi(dds  the  company  only  about  5  i^er  cent  on  the  investment 
They  are  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  company's  works  and 
ant  much  sought  after  by  the  emplo^'ces. 

A  tract  of  land  has  recently  been  purchased  upon  which  it  Ls  pro- 
posed to  en»ct  a  clubliouse  for  the  men,  to  be  equipped  with  billiard 
tai)les,  bowling  alleys,  tind  a  gynmasium,  and  to  contain  a  large  hall 
for  nu^etings.  This  undertaking  is  expected  to  result  in  much  good  to 
the  workingmen  in  the  foundry,  b}'  furnishing  them  the  means  of 
healthful  recreation  and  pleasant  social  intercourse. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  open  a  cooperative  store  at  which  employees 
may  purchase  their  household  supplies  at  wholesale  prices.  No  store 
orders  would  be  issued,  however,  employees  being  free  to  trade  else- 
where should  they  so  desire.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  coal  has 
been  sold  to  them  at  cost,  thus  saving  them  about  50  cents  per  ton. 
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The  facilities  for  the  educatioD  of  the  children  of  employees  are  of 
e  best,  there  being  in  the  village  a  large  public  school,  well  con- 
icted,  which  prepares  boys  and  girls  for  college.  The  company, 
►wever,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  school. 

The  providing  of  dwelling  houses  for  their  employees  is  compara- 
^el}'  a  new  undertaking  for  this  company.  Prior  to  the  removal  of 
eir  works  from  their  location  at  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Eleventh 
'cnue,  New  York  City,  in  1898,  the  need  of  making  such  provision 
dLti  not  apparent.  But  with  the  establishment  of  the  plant  at  Cold- 
iring  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  more  comfortable  homes  for 
le  workingmen  than  could  be  found  at  the  place,  especially  as  practi- 
illy  all  available  houses  had  been  taken  up. 

THE    DRAPER  COMPANY,  HOPEDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  tract  of  land  upon  which  are  situated  the  houses  built  by  this 
)mpany  for  the  use  of  its  employees  contains  about  30  acres  and  was 
id  out  by  a  distinguished  landscape  artist,  who  prepared  the  plans 
)r  the  entire  work  before  any  of  the  improvements  were  made.  The 
)mpany  next  built  new  macadamized  roads,  with  concrete  sidewalks, 
lit  in  sewer  and  water  pipes,  and  obtained  building  plans  from  seveml 
ifferent  architects  in  order  to  secure  variety  in  the  construction  of 
^.e  houses.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  photographs  (Plates  86  to  88) 
le  buildings  are  all  of  wood,  the  exteriors  consisting  of  shingles 
linted  in  various  harmonious  colors.  Their  construction  is  such  that 
hi'e  all  have  about  the  same  amount  of  room  on  the  inside,  their  out- 
de  appearance  is  quite  different.  Each  house  contains  two  tene- 
ents,  each  of  which  comprises  a  parlor  or  living  room,  a  dining  room, 
kitchen,  and  a  pantry  and  hall  on  the  first  floor,  three  sleeping  rooms 
id  a  bathroom  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  good  storage  room  in  the  attic, 
few  have  a  fourth  bedroom  in  the  attic.  The  floors  of  the  lower  hall, 
le  dining  room,  kitchen,  pantry,  and  bathroom  are  of  hard  maple,  the 
^st  of  the  house  being  finished  in  white  wood,  either  painted  or  in  the 
itural  color.  Every  house  has  a  good  cemented  cellar,  and  many 
•e  furnished  with  gas  and  electric  lights  and  other  modern  con- 
}niences.  The  two  sets  of  drawings  reproduced  in  connection  with 
le  photographs  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  style  and  architectural 
•rangement  of  all  dwellings  erected  ])y  thec(mipany.  The  handsome 
ipeai-ance  presented  by  these  houses  is  greatly  augmented  ])y  the 
ell-kept  lawns  surrounding  them,  beds  of  bright-colored  flowers, 
^atl^'  trimmed  hedges  and  attractive  shade  trees  all  contributing  to 
le  general  effect. 

The  company  sees  that  all  buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair  and 
isists  upon  a  strict  observance  of  proper  sanitary  regulations  on  the 
irt  of  the  occupants.  The  premises  are  well  drained,  vaults  are  cleaned 
it,  and  ashes  and  garbage  removed  at  stated  periods;  and  particular 
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<-;nv  i<  ttikni  lliiil  tlio  ynnls,  }>otli  front  mid  back,  shall  ho  kt'pt  irip'.r- 
i\»((ly  clt'ini  coiKliiion.  The  photograph  entitled  ''A  study  in  Im-k 
y:ii(K*'  (I'latc  s^i^Lrivos  ii  fair  idea  of  what  is  being  don(>  alono*  thi-i  lin<\ 
Pri/rs  aiiiomiiiiii^'  to  >^;juo  are  distrlbut^^d  each  vear  by  the  comiianvtiv 
ihosr  tMKuits  \vlio>o  yards  are  kept  in  tlio  best  condition.  The  an»f»inii* 
thus  :i\var»ltMl  in  \.W'2  were  divided  as  follows:  One  tir^t  prize.  ?^1»': 
twt'lve  <iM<»?id  prize>:;.  >>T.r>n  each;  forty  third  prizes^  ?5  earh.  Th**.' 
]uiz(*s  are  iKi^ed  ii])()n  the  general  condition  of  the  premises,  both  i:i 
fi'oiii  and  \u  rear  of  the  hoii.^es,  special  attention  being  given  to  tho 
can  (.i"  (he  ijim^-:  and  consideration  to  anvthintjeLsc  that  mav  have  b'^u 
done.  Ttii.^  plan  Ini.-;  been  in  oj^e ration  eight  or  ten  years  and  kv 
pro\cd  :mi  exceUent  one,  for,  in  addition  to  being  an  incentive  to  tho 
t.na:;t.  ii  ubiijjjrs  a  committee  from  the  company  to  inspect  the  pri'iii- 
i-c-.  at  ri;"«iucnl  inlcivals.  and  this  in  itself  leads  to  the  di.>coverv  <>: 
aiivdiii;^'  ilial  mav  need  attention. 

The  rentals  of  these-  housi's  has  l)een  tixed  by  the  company  at  ^3  \kt 
week  i'oieach  tvMunient  not  supplied  with  heating  appanitus,  or  b*l..'.«' 
jier  v.(M  k  for  such  tene!n(Mits  as  have  furnaces.  As  the  houses  cost  in 
n'Ur.d  li;^nres  jibouf  ><4,riOi)  each,  or  about  J?2.250  for  each  tenement. 
e.\(  lii-ive  of  th<^  l;ind  on  whicli  tliey  stand,  this  price  j'iekls  the  coiii- 
])afiy  only  a  sTnali  income  after  deducting  water  rates,  insurance,  repair^ 
aiul  (lej»r4'ciati<)n. 

The  Drsiper  I'amily,  of  which  four  ofHcers  of  the  present  company 
are  m"m)»er-.  beiran  ils  manufacturing  career  in  the  place  ai)out  xlw 
year  !>.'•<».  The  \  illa;Lie  ow»'s  its  name  to  Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  >\ho 
founded  here,  in  ISU.  a  Christian  Socialist  community  which  he  ho])»Mi 
would  justify  his  ideas  and  his  aspirations,  but  which,  for  want  oi  n 
sullicient  linancial  foundation,  was  not  a  suci'css. 

'I'he  -ta-'h'  p«'])ulation  of  the  town  at.  the  present  time  nuraln^rs  only 
al)oul  L'.non  per-ons.  while  thi'  com|>any,  which  manufactures  all  kinds 
(>f  m:ichinery  t'oi*  cotton  mills,  has  in  ils  em])loy,  at  times,  as  many  a-^ 
/*.<»« »o  men.  A  co:isidcra))le  propoj-tion  of  these  nu^n  are  skilled 
mechanics  who  jut  resile;^  and  huich  inclined  to  move  awav  after  a 
lime.  For  this  rea-«on  few  of  thein  care  to  own  homes  of  their  own, 
pret'errin;^topay  ihe  m(»(h'rate  rent  charged  I'or  the  company's  houses. 
rnd«M-  iln'se  iMjrulition- ihi^  company  now  owns  a  large  percentage  of 
the  rlw(dlings  in  the  places  and  i)lans  are  lieing  prepared  for  ai»out 
tweiitv  additional  houses  to  he  e.'ect^^d  in  the  near  future. 

A  line  church,  of  stone,  costing  .s(.me  J?<'.n,<HK),  has  been  erected  hy 
(leorge  A.  and  Kben  S.  I)ra]>er.  in  memory  of  their  parents,  while 
anoilier  member  of  tli"  co!?i])a!iy.  Mi*,  .f.  1>.  Ivancroft,  has  built,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wil\\  a  i)eauliful  public  library  (Plate  85^)  at  a  cost  of 
SlojM-.o.  The  scliool  building  (Plate  l»o)  and  the  town  hall  are  also 
gifts  of  the  ct>m])any. 
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ilr.  Nicholas  Paine  Oilman,  the  well-known  writer  and  sociologist, 
bis  *'  Dividend  tx)  labor,''  alludes  to  Hopedale  as  ''one  of  the  most 
shed  and  best  kept  manufacturing  villages  anywhere  to  be  found/' 
"here  is,"  he  asserts,  ''  a  large  absence  of  the  usual  deprei^sing 
tures,  and  evidences  abound  of  private  taste  and  the  eniplovoi\s 
iralitv." 

LUDLOW   3Li.NUFACTURING   A8SOCLA.TES,  LUDLOW^  MASSACHUSETTS. 

?hc  history  of  the  social-welfare  work  of  this  company  is  extreniel  v 
?*resting.  The  property  at  Ludlow  was  first  developed  as  a  small 
ton  mill  in  1824,  and  after  various  changes  in  ownership  was  finally 
rganized  as  a  hemp  and  jute  mill  in  1868.  All  of  the  mill  buildings 
existence  at  the  present  time  are  comparativel}'  modern  structures, 
vever,  the  oldest  having  been  built  in  1878.  The  mill  buildings, 
•ps,  and  engine  and  boiler  rooms  contain  over  14  acres  of  floor 
oe,  while  the  warehouses  cover  10  acres  of  ground  and  are  con- 
ted  with  the  mills  and  the  railroad  by  3i  miles  of  tracks  and  sidings, 
ved  bv  two  locomotives. 

?he  following  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  companj^  for  the  better- 
iit  of  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  its  employees  is  taken 
gely  from  a  statement  prepared  by  its  treasurer,  Charles  W. 
blmixl. 

^Ir.  Hubbard  states  that  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  corpomtiou  to 
kc  the  village  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live.  Apart  from 
ilanthropic  motives,  the  managers  believe  that  by  so  doing  they  will 
able  to  attract  a  superior  class  of  openitives.  When  the  pnv^ent 
poration  first  purchased  the  property  there  were  but  two  streets, 
itaining  a  church,  a  single-room  schoolhouso,  and  a  few  uld-fasliion<Ml 
ements.  I>uring  the  last  thirty  years  the  cor|K)nition  has  l)uilt  4 
les  of  good  streets,  and  has  partly  constructed,  at  its  own  expense, 
waterworks,  gas  works,  and  electrie-light  plant,  lightiii*;'  the  villa<>'e 
i^ets  without  charge.  It  has  provided  and  now  owns  tho  ehureh,  one 
the  schoolhouses,  the  Masonic  hall,  and  all  except  a  frw  of  the 
ises  in  the  village.  The  original  intention  was  to  encouraj^e  private 
nership  of  cottages,  but  after  several  sal(*s  were  made  this  was 
•raed  undesirable,  except  in  the  case  of  small  farms  outside  of  tin* 
age.  While  the  original  puix'haser  might  ])e  satisfactory,  the 
>perty  was  liable  to  pass  into  undesirable  hands,  and  the  enforcing 
restrictions  as  to  pigpens,  hen  yards,  and  other  nuisanees  might  be 
ented.  The  cottages  sold  have  heen  ]x)ught  back  as  opportunity 
3red. 

The  first  houses  built  were  planned  by  the  architects  without  sufli- 
nt  regard  for  the  requirements  of  the  people  who  were  to  live  in 
m,  but  of  recent  years  the  managers  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
ns  in  order  to  pro\ide,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  cottages  which 
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will  n.i('(4  nil  nMiuircinonts,  Ejich  now  set  of  eottiiges.  as  built,  ks 
hccii  planned  to  roiiiedy  .some  chjfoct  in  a  previous  plan,  to  incoipirale 
>omc  iinnrovonicnt  .suirjri*"^tiHl,  or  to  lessen  the  cost  of  const  nut  ion. 
The  li'ujuiti  liiivo  ))oon  asked  for  criticisms  and  suggestions,  which  luivo 
ln-en  luled  upon  when  approved.  Different  families  have  diffeivut 
i  lea>.  Some  prefer  stairs  opening  from  the  kitchen,  «ome  from  a 
trout  lialK  some  wish  the  bathroom  upstairs,  others  down.stair.NOtr.: 
henee  a  v:iri(»( y  of  plan  >  for  dwelling.s  of  substantially  the  same  sizo  iiiid 
e(wt  have  lieen  followed.  In  plaiming  these  houses  the  following ron- 
si(h'r:it!«uis  have  b'-en  eonstantlv  in  mind:  Economy  of  room,  economv 
of  htatinn*.  econoinv  of  work  in  the  care  of  house  and  children,  the 
lur<ie>t  .ivtiiiable  iiniount  ('f  sunlight,  economy  of  cost,  and  simple  and 
v,'elI-p!o;M>rtioned  outlines. 

Tiie  e;nli(»r  expcMiments  made  by  this  company  in  the  building d 
lioiji'^  f<M'  its  workiiig  piM)ple  were  regarded  as  failures.     Shortly  after  1^- 
ih;»  a  (jui'-ition  of  it^  property  at  Ludlow  the  company  erected  a  few\* 
coHai;>>  V.  hicli  st^i-m  to  have  been  planned  more  with  reference  to 
out.-i(u'  a[);)<'arai:(*e  than  to  moot  the  recpiirements  of  the  occupsuitsi. 
Moreover  these  ln)u>es  wore  found  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  class  of  ]; 
pe*'ple  tliev  wo?r  intended  to  shelter  and  in  many  ca^es  thej'  wore  is'«t 
properly  ear.' d   for  by  the  tenants.     The  company  next  constructed  :i 
luiiiiltiT  of  lar^e  t<*iiement  hcnisos  -some  acconuiiodatin£j' as  njanv  a*^ 
eiLihl   faiiiille>     but   th<*y   proved  oven  more  unsatisfactory  than  tii" 
siuL'h'  e<»tt:iires  and   the  ])lan  was  soon  abandoned.      After  a  <  arefiil 
Study  of  the  matter  a  seeouil  and  suecessful  attempt  was  made  ti»  iiitro- 
duec   individual   Iioum^s,   the.-o   boiuijf  simplv,   but  convenientlv   con- 
>'i  luied  and  r<MitiuLi'  for  a  eomparativclv  low  sum.     For  .several  vears 
all  In)U^<  s  ronvtructeil  by  the  eompany  conformed  to  this  general  plan, 
with  the  exception  of  a   few  two-tenemont  houses,  containing  four 
r^'ouis  each,  with  separate  front  and  roar  entrances,  which  wore  built 
for  the  sake  of  eeonoiuy  in  providing  small  flats  for  newly  married 

e<»U|>h<. 

\Vith  thf  largi'  irnrease  in  population  during  recent  years,  howovoy, 
it  was  found  that  the  «*o?istruetion  of  so  manv  siuifle  cottairos  was 
tending  \i*  >[vr:-A  tlu'  \  illage  i)ver  too  large  an  area,  and  in  order  to 
ec(Mjoniiz(^  ."-|;a»«'  aiid  also  to  giv»*  a  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  home,  a 
i'h'ck  of  ^ix  rooPi  tiihl  niho-rooni  houses  v^as  built,  also  24  suite-- uf 
ro'»ni  •.  st>:ue  of  them  i)ver  ytoi'es,  and  .somt*  in  a  separate  block,  o:ieh 
ai'ui  t'li'Mit  or  I.(5!i>e  having  a  bathroom.  Jt  is  stated  that  the  apart- 
me::ts  t.t  the  [)ievi  nl  time  seepj  to  b<*  uni.)opular,  appaivntly  because 
it.  i-.  the  fa -h ion  in  the  vilhige  to  havt.'  a  .separat<*  cottage,  and  operatives 
v/ho  have  livetl  in  Hats  in  other  villages  refuse  to  accept  a  bettor  om*  in 
Ludlov/,  and  dcMnand  a  cotta<re. 

Fiom  the  accompanying  [)hotographs  and  floor  plans  (Plates  l»i  totKJ) 
which  hav(^  been  furnished  by  the  company  as  representative  of  the 
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dwellings  erected  for  its  employees,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  houses  are 
neat  and  substantial  structures,  of,  pleasing  architectural  design  and 
with  atti-active  surroundings.  Almost  all  are  two  stories  in  height, 
well  finished,  painted  within  and  without,  and  supplied  with  running 
water  and  other  modern  conveniences.  A  cooking  range  and  a  sink 
are  found  in  the  kitchen,  while  a  large  cellar  furnishes  a  place  for 
storing  fuel  and  provisions.  The  houses  are  warm  and  comfortable, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  convenient  in  arrangement  through- 
out. The  monthly  rental,  with  bath,  varies  from  ?6  for  a  four-room 
apartment  in  a  large  double  house  to  §9  for  an  eight-room  cottage. 
To  this  must  be  added  a  charge  of  ?1.!^5  per  month  for  full  water 
privileges,  making  the  total  rent  $7.25  and  $10.25,  respectively. 

From  the  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  Hubbard  it  is  loapned  that 
the  social-welfare  work  of  the  company  has  by  no  means  l^een  confined 
to  the  providing  of  houses  for  its  employees,  but  includes  other  very 
important  features.     These  are  described  in  the  following  language: 

At  first  the  village  contained  one  ungraded  school  with  a  single 
teacher.  A  large  increase  of  operatives  in  1878  required  two  addi- 
tional teachers,  whose  classes  were  held  temporarily  iu  the  church 
vestry.  The  Ludlow  Company  then  decided  to  build  and  own  the 
schoolhouse.  Accordingly,  a  schoolhouse  containing  six  class  rooms^ 
a  lecture  hall,  and  school  parlor  was  built  and  rented  to  the  town  at 
the  nominal  sum  of  $100  a  year.  The  managers  had  hoped  to  intro- 
duce instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  that  plan  was  not  favored 
by  the  town  committee.  Considerable  friction  arose  between  the 
corporation  and  the  town  authorities  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  school.  Finally  the  corporation  refrained  from  making  any 
attempt  at  improvements  in  the  school  work,  but  continued  to  give  the 
use  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  until  within  a  few  years  had  paid  a  quarter 
of  the  salaries.  Two  years  ago  the  growth  of  the  village  required 
additional  room,  and  an  eight-room  schoolhouse  was  built  hy  the  town. 
Perfect  harmony  now  exists  between  the  corporation  and  the  town 
oflScers,  and  it  is  believed  that  suggestions  from  the  former  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  school  would  be  welcomed  by  the  town. 

In  1878  the  corporation  fitted  up  a  few  rooms  in  an  old  building  as 
a  library  and  reading  room,  with  a  small  number  of  carefully  selected 
books.  In  1888  a  new  library  was  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
treasurer  by  his  widow  and  children.  This  library  building  was  given 
to  the  town  under  certain  restrictions.  At  the  same  time  the  corpo- 
ration presented  to  the  town  all  the  books  belonging  to  its  librar\', 
and  has  since  paid  for  additions  of  books,  as  well  as  all  salary  and 
maintenance  expenses.  The  library  now  contains  7,000  volumes,  and 
55  magazines  are  to  be  found  in  the  reading  room.  The  patronage  is 
fairly  satisfactory  and  is  increasing,  and  the  building  will  probably 
continue  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  town. 

When  the  first  library  was  started  in  1878  a  room  fitted  with  various 
small  games  was  set  apart  as  a  smoking  room  but  the  attendance 
became  so  disorderly  that  after  several  forcible  ejections  the  room  was 
closed.     During  the  succeeding  years  the  general  tone  of  the  village 
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:!..j  ■•      •..  :.*   :  i:    >:•.'•!•-   sn*!!!}*!  T-a^  ajjain  mudo.      An  iiini>t<i  i«:i!i 

:  'a:i-  littf  i  \\ifh  )»»wliii«jf  jill<=»y<.  poni  taMt*^.  au'l  •»tlin 
.  •.  :.     .      At  I.  I-  i'i:;»:ni  «»r«j;iiiiziition  wa^  foniUHl  which  ^nlliN»iitiiiUi>. 

:      -  :. i:iri..»:  «•»■  li,.-  iinjilMyif^,  kiKiwii  a^*  th«»  Men's  Chih.  hu^  ih 

-•:"  'Vi'<'  •■  I'.r-.  :i!.  I  »'i;ii;y  «»i*  iin'  h«*a*U  of  <lt»j>arlni«Mit-»  of  t hi •  »••»]• 
]•  .::•..  Ii:iv«  i.;;i  »i  :i?i  ai'tiv"  int«'r»'>t  in  it^  (IfvelopriK^nt,  tli^'ri-^v 
','••  ':  J  -!;-»iii:\  :i»»  i  •■••ijiiiiiiity  t«»  ihf  iiiovfnH'iil.  In  l^i*^  thf  a^<«tr5a- 
li-;.  •»•.»-  rr- .v..'.'i  .•.:i  nf  ji^  «ji.arif:>.  a<  i\\o  >nare  was  nt-ivtiHi  1*i»rmiil 
|»:;:j — -:  'j'.r  <.»i  lii-  «'ii!ij»l..ti«»n  of  th«*  Imiliiinj;  now  otM'Upif«i  tin- 
V.  -i  i;:]H  :•  il«'"!'  ua-  v -«'i\  f.l  iiud  iMjr.ipiHMl  for  p».»rniaiuMit  mmIuI 
I""!:.-.  Til.-  a.--.  M  !:iii.»:.  jia-  ]..««'ii  a<'tivi'lv  iiiror<»*»t»Hl  in  atlil«'tir^,  uii«i 
.    a!^'  ::\  -  •:.-:-•  in j"  up"!;  fl'-riM  -jjMrt^  aiid  vr<*nth*uianly  l)«'havi«»r  it  ha^ 

':  •  '•.'   f'»  ;i"a!.'^''  uanii-  fni*  it^  t«'aTn<  iti  a  **la^<  ahuvothat  o'*iMij»Ii'i 

••;.  '"  .11  :■«  m'»mj  tJ!*'  n  iuli'M'-iiii::*  mill  town*..  During:*  tho  la>t  year  tin- 
« '•••j'.'!:.:  •  •:  lia-  rii--.  »••••  -'Mi  a.lliU'iir  Hold  of  a'lout  six  arn*^.  containing' 
a  i...  i:t'!  :..:n'  I'lm.;'  -  ti-aik.  and  \uAd<  i'or  ha^t'hall  and  foolliall;  all 
•,!  •  !  ''\  a  '  '^ii  l«*:;i.;  hi.'".  'I'll  i«*  Av  ill  Im»  liudtT  tho  control  (>I*  tin* 
A:  1  K'  -\--  "  iii'  '!'.  Ill  jaiditioi;  t«»  ilic  sorial  roi»nisoc*cnpi<»d  hyiiir 
;:--•■  '"•I i"  1  "  <•  'rji ••!*j'.t I'Mi  lia^.  for  iln»  pa>t  tlinn*  yoar>,  fnriiiN]n»il 
-j;!.-r  !..;  ij\  :i:!:»-i;«"  a;i  i  ''•a-krt-»»all  work  in  llu»  mill  huildin^fs.  Tlif 
»::  i|'::r.'  •  i"  -::'-••"».;  :•'!.  ai:d  i!n'di'mand  for  fair  play  in  all  >i)ort^ 
ill  •  !ia  ;  M'  ':•.:!:."::••<'  ia  'Vi-vy  d«parlm«Mit  <»f  town  and  honit*  life.  Mm 
I.MMi  I  •  •»••■:!;  i«»'j  •L"!'  ''V  roiipi'iatiny*  in  team  work  and  in  ^ot-iul 
a''i\iiy.  :':'i  «i:. •.»•--  in  ai!ii«'li!'-»  lia>  foMercil  a  pride  in  the  villap' 
\'.  i.i'ii  v.'i'A  ii'.pv.i'ik  In  ntiii'i*  liiif^. 

.\'i  Ii  •;it':j«'  •'••i-  uoij.i'i:.  kn«»\N  n a^  the  (lirU*  Institute,  has  heen  ^ny- 
I-.  :  •  :  1-  ;  i'!«  i.a-l  !iii  ••••  \  tai  •*.  The  t»]d  (dfiee  huildin*!"  wa>  renuxii'lt'd 
::'i  i  jrili'.-l  I  »  ni«  •'!  ilx'  n«»'Kt»t'  a  MM-ial  and  industrial  irirls' eluh, 
I -.I !  ••«•.•.  !•  a  iiiij  r'">ni.  mIiI.-.  rla— ..  and  ii'iinie  rooms  weresnitaldv  fur- 
ni  :..•  '.  I*,  .-'-al  •  i'!!'.;!-  Ir-  !'«m!i  the  mo^t  ])o])ular  and  perha]><  mcM 
i;  •  !:•  ••:  ii-  «  :>a  aiif»nai  iiai  ;ii»-.  N«st  with-.tandini»'  hard  work  in  tlio 
n:i'!-.  i!.'«r.-  I  ''i  ifn-i.-a!  liaiisin-j  ha*»  i)ern  intense  amDUi;  thi"^  vouniT 
w .»!:»::.  an!  a!'|»a'-«-iit  1'.  v.iin  I'mi'licud  '•e<ult>.  l*he  instruction  has 
*«i«!i  in  >*'.«•«;■;. ii  M\  ijiij.i.!  j.-.  ^  .MiMfw  hat  modiliinl  to  make  them  jiopular 
aii'i  I  i  I '''1  i\  •'.  and  in  '.'ana---,  prinfipally  i»a^krt-i»all  in  winter  and 
I '-nil  I  ill  ~i:':;ni'  r.  i  '»«iuin'j\  -"W  in'j\  and  kiialred  domestic  classes  ha\c 
hi'«  n  ••::'ri«'i  ••:•  vi;!;  ^ii,.-  —  I.;  1  h«:  in-t  •?  iiti'.  The  social  feature*^  haw 
ii.'.'a  'lahft-'  aint'iij-  iln-  'jiji-  iin-in~.'1\ '•-.  an«l  a  iM'adiiiii*  and  entertain- 
ni«'i.i  rja-  -  L'  '•••  in;;  ni.i..-  !;iy  I'lsb'iiaiinnrnt- 

In  il:«'  -j-iin';  «•!'  l'-".'.  iIm*  •.•ill'-  o!-«jani/rii  a>  '^Tln*  Licdh»w  (iir)-*' 
ih-iilnl'*  \--tMiai  t'l!."  ari-i  ha\r.  iIij-oiimJ,  \\\o\y  }ioard  <d'  dirertor^, 
<.:iii?!"'i  ;'Mi  .ir.'i-.!  I'M-ii*  «>-.\n  \vfrk.  The  nonnnal  fee  of  !iri  r.ents 
«;':.,irl'!l;.  :••  |»:i'  '  !»;■  •  a-  •:.  an.  [  i-  ii-<  d  t.»  nuM-t  lh»'  incidental  expiMi^^e-^ 
«.j'  I!'.'  ••;■.  .mi/aJ '•'...  '!!''■-  .•  •• '«Miai  ion  :.m»\\  Iwi^  ahoul  75  uieudM-rs. 
r.i'li  !:!•  ;s  '..-I*   '  'inL-  .■  r«  ;yt.''ar  al!»  ndanl  at  oiu-  <»r  mi»re  <d'  the  clas^e^. 

Ill  til'*-  r  1..  :j.|  1  t«)  liii-  a. I  !a'ii«»n-- oi"  ih«'  \  illau't'.  in  l.^i»:i  a  liall  was 
'•niil  rMiili'-  i'M-a!  !.•.!•_"•  «•»"  Ma^«in-.  Tin'  rip]».-r  ^tory  wa*i  arranired 
I'or  {'»}"  mIm  h  «•  'M  ;'•«  ••  !••!  r.  and  \\a>  lilt'*-!  nj)  in  a  maimer  to  meet  all 
ll.j'i  i'l'iins'  nnni  .  \^!^:\>  t'i<"  l.»\v«  i*  li»M»r  \\a-»  ariaiiL''<'d  for  social  i»'ath- 
nrinj  •  <•!"  iIh-  Ma  mii*.  jnd  ••ilnr  -mirtij'-.  or  I'l-atfrnities  in  tlu*  villaLTc. 
Till-.  hs'Mi.iL:-  ii.i-  provid  ijuiic  popular,  and  ha-^  adih'd  niindi  to  the 
>oiial  lilt*  of  I  iu'  \  ilia ».•'•*. 

A  -ax  ifi'j-  J»::nk  wa-  -tarlcd  in  l'^^S.  The  roipiu'alion  furnislied  a 
rotini,  !'n"  t.T  rent,  and  pa.id  the  -alary  of  lla*  treasurer  of  the  hank. 
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One  or  two  leadiiicr  men  of  tho  company  alsD  jutocl  as  tnislt*(*>.  luit 
tho\' were  in  no  other  way  connected  with  tlie  hank.  Adrv  a  frw 
years  the  bank  was  able  to  i>ay  all  its  expenses,  and  now  has  th^posit-; 
of  about  S^220,000,  and  occupies  a  very  neat  bank  othce. 

The  advi.sability  of  starting  a  corporation  store  has  liecn  <lisrn^M»d 
several  time.s,  but  no  action  has  In^en  taken  until  n^rently.  tlie  corpo- 
mtion  having*  stiirted  a  restaurant,  in  connection  with  whirh  thi'v  sell 
bread,  pastry,  and  cooked  foods.  IJelieving  tliat  the  credit  system  is 
a  curse  to  manufacturiog  villages,  they  have  run  this  store  on  a  ca>Ii 
Imsis.  The  result  has  l>een  that  the  ojXM-atives  generally  mnlini'  their 
purchases  to  store**  which  give  them  h\ss  for  their  money  hut  allow 
them  credit  and  deliver  at  tlieir  dooi*s.  Tnless  th«»  opi^a'tivrs  realize 
the  saving  they  can  make  by  pa^ung  cash  and  buying  of  tin*  corponi- 
tion  store,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  Ih)  contiiuied. 

A  coopemtive  store  has  been  suggested  by  the  oi)<*rativ<»s  but  h:is 
never  Ijeen  favored  by  any  of  the  leading  uicn  in  whom  the  managi^ 
ment  places  confidence,  and  consequently  lias  never  received  support 
or  encouragement,  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  cash  imyments  would 
probably  ruin  any  UDdei*taking  of  this  sort. 

The  following  general  remarks,  which  concludi*  tin*  statement  fur- 
nished ])y  this  company,  are  of  special  interest  in  conneetion  with  the 
subject  of  industrial  betterment,  owing  to  the  earnest,  painstaking, 
and  evidently  successful  efforts  which  it  lias  made  during  a  period 
extending  over  many  years: 

To  those  who  read  accounts  of  social  Ih^tterment,  it  Uiay  seem  a 
most  simple  and  easy  matter  to  create  a  model  <-ommunity.  Huild 
attractive  bouses,  establish  an  institute  with  a  trained  social  secretary, 
and  they  think  the  rest  will  follow.  How  little  they  realize  how  much 
time,  work,  tact,  patience,  perseverance,  and  charity  will  be  recjuired 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  They  will  encounter  ra<ial  ])r(\ju- 
dices,  local  and  personal  jealousies.  They  will  have  to  repress  the 
inefficient  would- oc  leaders  and  to  draw  out  the  eflicienl  but  rehielani 
ones.  We  often  read  glowing  accounts  of  social  betterment  rarriiMJ 
on  bv  such  and  such  a  concern;  shortlv  afterwards  of  the  establish- 
ment  being  the  center  of  a  disastrcnis  strike;  later,  possibly,  that  the 
whole  attempt  at  social  betterment  has  l)een  given  up  as  a  faiUire. 
Then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  not  conceived  in  the  right  spirit  nor 
carried  on  in  the  right  spirit;  that  it  was  either  dictated  by  self-inter- 
est or  executed  in  a  spirit  of  condescending  ])atronage.  Social  l)etter- 
ment,  to  be  successful,  must  lirst  be  free  of  any  suspicion  that  it  is 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  wages;  second,  it  must  not  be*  too  patcM- 
nal,  or  suggest  that  the  recipient  of  its  lienetits  does  not  know  how  to 
obtain  them  himself;  third,  the  ideals  aimed  at  must  not  })e  too  far 
removed  from  actual  conditions;  fourth,  as  far  as  |X)ssibl(»,  and  contin- 
ually more  and  more,  the  people  should  assume  the  management. 

It  may  be  stated  genenilly  that  exneriments  in  social  l)ettormtMit 
ba\'T3  Ijeen  judged  tw)  hastily  to  have  been  successes,  or  to  have  been 
much  greater  successes  than  they  really  were.  Many  liave  Imumi  fail- 
ures. Of  these  we  rarely  hear;  and  yet  failures  are  often  as  instructive 
jis  successes;  and  a  knowledge  of  previous  failures  would  save  mmiy 
future  ones. 
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MAKVLAM)  STEEL  COMPANY,  SPARROW    I»OIXT,  MARYLAND. 

The  lai\ur  iiiul  important  inclustrial  plant  operated  by  this  oompunv 
i-  Kxiitod  on  tin*  Patajvsco  River,  about  10  mik\s  fi"om  Baltimore,  and 
I'Hiplovs  he(we(Mi  4,000  and  5.000  workmen.  Its  erection  was  bejnm 
in  1SS7,  ji  tract  of  unimproved  land  containinf]f  about  1,100  acres  liav- 
iri;^'  IxM  n  purilia>od  as  a  suitable  location.  At  the  present  time  the 
r>tal»li^lim('nt  comprises  four  blast  furnaces  with  a  capacity  of  3<h) 
t()ii>  each  per  diiy.  a  Bcssx'mcr  steel  converting  mill,  a  blooming  mill, 
rail  anil  hillct  mills,  and  a  large  coke  plant  which  manufactures 
Uiv\  tor  the  works  from  bituminous  coal  and  furnishes  illuminating 
u'.i-^  to  the  city  of  Ualtimore.  In  addition  to  the  various  mechanical 
>li<»ps  rc»iiiircd  for  the  steel  Avorks,  there  is  the  marine  department,  in 
whicli  are  l)uilt  >teel  vi'sscis  of  all  kinds,  from  tugboats  to  the  larger 
ocean  stcam>hi])s.  and  the  dock  department,  where  have  recenth'  l>een 
cor.^triicted  for  the  Tnitcd  States  Government  two  of  thelarirest  float- 
inu-  <lccks  in  the  world. 

A>ide  from  it^  extensive  manufacturing  operations,  the  Maryland 
Stc'.l  Company  has  devoted  much  att<Mition  to  the  subject  of  providin;r 
comfortable  and  smitaiy  house-;  for  tho])eo])le  in  its  employ.  A  hir^^o 
tract  of  land.  inibracin<r  several  hundred  acres  adjacent  to  th<»  n'ill 
property.  lia>  been  lai<l  out  in  streets  and  building  lots,  upon  which 
the '•oni]>any  has  erected  about  json  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
eniploy«'e<.  The-;!'  are  nc^at  frame  and  l^rick  structures,  as  a  rule  two 
vtorirs  or  more  in  hi'imht  and  eipiipped  with  baths  and  underground 
Mwera.Lie  (IMate<  1»|  to  I'M)).  Artesian  watt^r  of  the  purest  quality  is 
NMi)p»lie(l  to  all  the  lionM's.  A  few  of  the  buildings  are  of  the  tenement- 
hon>e  t\i>e.  bnt  hv  fai*  tln'  jj; neater  part  are  individual  cottages,  well 
tini.-hcd  throughout  and  p!iinle(l  in  attractive  i-olors.  The  number  of 
I'oouH  \arie>'  from  liv(»  oi'  six  in  tin*  smaller  dwellings  to  twelve  or 
tiftccn  in  the  larger,  a  few  liouse^  containing  an  even  greater  number 
of  room-.  As  the  monthlv  rental  of  these  houses  aveitijres  less  than 
s-J  pir  I'oom,  it  is  sem  that  the  company  receives  but  a  modemte  return 
on  (he  nionry  inNc^ted,  aftei'*li*ductingtli(^  necessary  expenses  for  taxes 
and  l■«'pair-^.  About  r»o  pi  r  cent  of  the  men  employed  in  the  works 
(Kcujiv  lionir>  which  ai'c*  the  pro[)erly  of  the  company,  the  remainder 
copiintr  dailv  bv  rail  and  tr(»lli»v  car  fi'om  Raliimore  and  interveninir 
p(»ii:t<. 

It  lias  been  the  aim  of  the  company  to  make  Si)arrow  Point  note- 
W(»rthy  a>  an  attractive  and  Ih'althful  place  of  residence  for  its 
i'mployce>.  Tlic  broad  streets,  laid  out  at  right  angles  and  lined  with 
shade  trees,  are  kept  in  rei)air  by  the  management,  which  has  also 
pi<»vided  electric  lights,  schoolhouses,  a  tire  department,  and  police 
force,  as  W(dl  as  a  thorough  sy>tem  of  public  sanitation.  The  various 
religiou>  denominations  havi*  handsome  and  conunodious  houses  of 
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worship  on  lots  donated  by  the  company.  A  free  kindergarten  (Plate 
101)  was  opened  at  Sparrow  Point  in  1892.  Another  department  of 
the  public  school  system  is  the  manual  training  school,  in  which  more 
than  160  boys  are  learning  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  work  and 
drawing.  There  is  also  a  school  of  domestic  science,  with  sewing  and 
cooking  classes  for  the  girls.  A  sx)acious  clubhouse  (Plate  103)  cost- 
ing more  than  $5,000  and  furnished  throughout  in  tasteful  and  attract- 
ive style,  provides  a  place  for  social  gatherings  of  the  employees. 
Several  acres  of  woodland  along  the  river  front  have  been  retained  as 

■ 

a  pleasure  park,  where  rest  and  recreation  may  be  enjoyed  after  the 
day's  work.  The  town  is  entirely  free  from  the  demomlizing  eflfcct 
of  the  saloon,  the  sale  of  liquor  not  being  permitted  within  2  miles  of 
the  public  school.  The  citizens  constitute  a  self-supporting  and  law- 
abiding  community,  in  which  prosperity  and  contentment  are  prevailing 
characteristics. 

N.  O.  NELSON  MANUFACTUKING   COMPANY,   LECLAIRE,  ILLINOIS. 

A  good  example  of  home  ownership  is  that  furnished  by  the  village 
of  [xjclaire,  which  was  founded  in  1890  by  N.  O.  Nelson.  The  village 
occupies  a  tract  of  land  containing  125  acres,  adjacent  to  Edwardsville, 
Illinois,  and  about  18  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Believing 
that  nothing  contributes  so  greatlj'^  to  the  welfare  and  contentment  of 
the  American  workingman  as  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  home, 
this  company  endeavors  to  provide  houses  for  its  employees  on  terms 
that  put  them  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  thom.  The  price 
charged  for  land,  including  improvements,  varies  from  ^2  to  ^2.50  per 
front  foot.  To  this  is  added  6  per  cent  interest,  dating  from  1892.  The 
company  builds  the  houses  on  plans  mutually  agreed  upon  and  charges 
for  them  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor,  plus  the  avoi'age  profit 
made  by  the  manufacturing  Imsiness,  As  the  lirm  has  its  own  planing 
mills  and  wood-working  force,  the  net  cost  of  a  house  to  the  purchaser 
is  considerably  less  than  if  bought  in  the  usual  way.  l^i^nicnts  are 
made  monthly,  the  amounts  varying  from  ^12  to  ^20,  according  to  the 
price  of  the  house,  the  wages  of  the  buyer,  and  the  size  of  his 
famil3\  The  attempt  is  made  to  provide  a  house  for  evervonc  desir- 
ing it  and  to  make  the  payments  such  as  he  can  afford.  The  company 
states  that  no  difficulty  has  ever  been  experienced  in  keeping  up  the 
installments.  In  the  event  the  purchaser  desires  to  remove  and  dispose 
of  his  property,  the  company  voluntarily  refunds  the  amount  paid  for 
the  house,  after  deducting  therefrom  rent  for  the  time  occupied. 
There  is  no  intention  to  provide  houses  for  rent,  except  in  a  few  cases 
for  temporary  occupancy.     These  bring  from  If8  to  1^12  per  month. 

The  accompanying  photographs  and  floor  plans  (Plates  105  to  107) 
illustrate  the  several  different  types  of  dwellings  erected  by  the  con^ 
pany.     It  will  be  observed  that  no  particular  style  of  architecture  1 


rjl«»  III'LLKIIN    nF    THK    131'REAU    OF   LAI^OR. 

}»r  'M  ;..i":».,  I  }»ii(  (h:t(  ;ill  the  lioiwi'<  aro  i)1:nnircl  to  moot  tho  n-o'.'.iir- 

1  Mm 

':•••.•-   <.i     l:*u<'I    t:i>^to,  imimioiiiv,  aiul  ronvonioiuv.     Klrj'trlv-    li- !:t  . 
j»!!::!'»'iii"  ot'  iJM»  iijo-t  ;i|»i)ro\-,'(l  ty])o,  and  till  a1)Uii»liuico  ot'  piirt-  r.ip- 
nii-'j-  v.ai'.T  :•!•(•  ]»r.»\  i«l«"L      TIi)U^i'!i(»M«M's  aiv  chartrt'd  ^rr*  poi-  y* .;/  :•■:" 
I'll    w.-t'-r    piivil.  •_!'••.    iin-linliii''"   --pn^'kl'^i^  si»^<^   irr>v':iritnK  :i!.'l  *-"• 
<«!.i-   ])."r   iiioiiih    i'«  r    liirlit*-.   Nfarly  all   of  i!m^  Imu-c'^  an'   \-\v.h  •  v. 
!••:■    r')i'.|:'i!  \:vjr   <»!:c-t!iirfl    of    an  aero  of  crroinul   an«l  an*  ])\'j«';'.l  at 
;i  '!iili<i«'nt  .!i't:?»i'j'  i'i'j»iii  liip  >irc»t  to  allow  for  anipl«.»  front  yauU. 
A    l;ir*.:<-    -(••.•:;i-Ii;'j:!im|    onM'nlion.M*.    maintainor    l»y    tlio    company, 
-i;i»"!i'  >  rc-^  '  :\\-i  wiili  ]»l:;nt>»  and   flowoTs  froo  of  ohar»''o  for  l)oauti- 
f   '..'-'i'   ilii'    'j»'on.i.d-   ^'i'r.'iiiidin^i"   tlioir  liomo<.     The  windin*^'  cinder 
r« :•..!-.    '»..!.lrri"!    nitli    ^r»!'oadi;H.:"    ^Iiado  troos.    tho   grrinps  of  orna- 
•ii«  is!   I    -l«ni'.!»  TV   and    ])hinf^.    and  tho    oarofnllv   cultivated  flower 
i'-  i-  i:i  ;i!id  :i*'m«i;!   th-   factory  ;^ronnd.N  and  parks  jfivo  tho  place  an 
:i:;  ja'!!\  •Jn"  -•    lart'l.    !n   ht»  found   in  a    nnmufaoturini;   coiumunitv. 
Kiri}.l..\ .  •••^  i..:!v  li«!'.  rnjuv  tilt*  ad\  i»  nta;!'o.s  of  a  citv  with  tho  freedom 
ai;.I   I  •••  iioniy   <»i'   <M»nntr-v  lifo.     All  who  wish  can    koop   their  own 
]}•  \i\\y\  f!:jd  («»\\.  t^iN.w  th'.'ir  own  votretablos  and  fruit<.  and  A'et  live 
N\il!iin  '.ji-y  !•«  a«h  of  tlicir  pla<-f  of  omj)loym<Mit. 

AI(!ioip.:!i  the  (•«ini]»;uiv  >i)ar«'-  no  ollort  to  render  Loclaire  an  attiiu*- 
ii\»-  j)l  !<•«'  in  wh'h-h  to  \\\i\  it  do«-  not  require  \{<  employee??  to  n^^idt^ 
•  ii'-.'-''.  ?vl:nv  have  '•!  »inc>-  \\\  t!n»  adjoinin«.;'  town  of  Edward.sN'ilh'. 
ul:  i«'  iley  ro!5>i!iiitf  I  nso-1  inii)ortant  and  projrressive  element  of 
1  .«•  j  .•;iiiianon.  i  )\\  :mc  oUn-r  hand,  a  oonsiderahle  numhorof  per>o!i> 
!!•.  iri'j-  it.  ihi'  \  'i^aii*'  air  r.i.t  e;r.|>lovod  hv  thiM'ompanv,  K'intr  attraet«Ml 
»''iith«r  l»\'  {!:••  namr!',    i^  a  1\  .mta'i'o  oll'erod  all  n>idonts. 

'V\\  '  ri»!nj)any  --nppoft-^  :i  -rhi.ol  >\^tem  whi«  h  has  a<  a  fundamental 
|ii  in'-ipl'."  li;*-  i:i!i«»i!  •»{'  indutriid  traininu'  with  education  from  hooks. 
I'hi-  ln'ijii!-  with  a  kijid-i'iiaT'lcn,  in  which  tho  i-hildron  are  tau&rht 
aijiiijM.- ,.{ Iirr  iliii'j- I'ji' !-:iiti\  :;!i'-.n  of  \ei»'etablos  ami  llowors.  Later  a 
T'-Lultr  «Im:'.»I  (••.(i«"-r.  -'.ipi'l.  •-.•••nted  h\  niar.ujil  traisuivj:.  is  introduced. 
TLs-  j»l:.ii  i»i*<.\  i.!«  -  tlia!  i>M\-.  ii!  vcar-  <»r  aii'o  ^hail  !>«•  iiiv(Mi  lijrht  work 
i'.r  ..!•.•  Iimh"  .  ■\^■]\  day  iii  I  he  t';«M.ri,>^  nr  <»n  i!ie  ronipany's  faruj,  for 
\-.I:''-'  ^'-r.  !!•••  1 '!•  '  !•«.-.  ;\<  .I'l' on::!' { rnniner::lion.  .V'^thov  ifrow  older 
!!■•  :r-  h'Ui-  •»'"  'aiM.r  :  i.'  in  .•.  :\-.d  :-»jd  tlie  t!)ne  ih'votod  to  >tU(iv  eor- 
!' -I  »'.r.'ll:'-.'I'  '•!';l:.'l! 'i  ir.iii!  i:.*  r.i^r  of  Isi^  rt-arlird,  when  tlu'v  are 
'j:a:;::il'  il:*«'i.'  ••!.•"»!  -u-l  i;:]  !•  '•  v  <1  a(  fnll  ihnr  ainl  wajros  in  thi»  work'* 
«f  !.'•'  «  •.:i)i:.\.  ■''  'I'.  ['.'■  I  -an  h:i^  i-ei'!,  ;».!o])tivl  of  admittiuiT  to 
1-.  '••,.:.««.    -.'lij.  •:;•:  Srr  «r  :'.M\     :i!n.:il   !  *'»  \  r.ir>  <if  a'-^O,  wlio  piM'fomi 

Ii  :    :ia:l   .'••!•     -:j   .«•:•  .,;•    'I:"r,-i  imm  <»}'  te.irhe!"- di-rinu*  half  the*  dav  and 
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d  "«•:••  lii'  r«»is\il:i!:'>   tijM*-  I  »  ^l.jdv.       'riii'-,'  \h)\<  al'e  rll'M'l:'ed  nothillL!* 

fori:iilioii  .mm!  a"'  ')i'aj<!('l  :I  the  «'on)pa!i\  *>  rxpiiiM*.  ]>oys  :ind  ;i"irl* 
who-Hi.  |,..r,i'-  lii'i' in  Li'j'laii'e  or  KdwardsviUe  nia\  attend  tho  sjIjoo! 
witlioiil  th«'  |>a\nH*nl  of  tnitii>r)  fei  s.  '!'he  >rhoo|  fund  i^  end»>wod 
wiili  siojMHi  ,,r  i|,o  >tock  of  the  eompanv.  aiid  everv  idfort  i^  inado  to 
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provide  trainin^r  that  will  lit  the  pupil  for  the  active  prosecution  of  his 
chosen  trade.  The  school  })uildin^  measures  4t)  by  50  feet  and  contains 
4  hir«re  rooms  and  a  hall  (Plate  104).  The  rooms  are  seiwii'ated  })\' 
sliding  partitions  so  that  two  or  more  can  be  thrown  into  a  sintrlo  hall 
for  public  gatherings,  lectures, and  other  f onns  of  entertainment.  The 
Imilding  also  houses  an  excellent  public  libmry  of  about  1 ,4W  voluni(»s, 
to  which  additions  are  constantly  beingmade.  Theaffairsof  the  school 
and  of  the  liUraiT  are  looked  after  ])v  the  Leclairo  School  and  Lil)j*urv 
A>soi-iation,  formed  in  1894  and  composed  of  the  home-o\vnin<^  resi- 
dents (»f  the  A'illage. 

A  building  formerly  occupied  by  a  club  of  uimiarried  men  as  a  coop- 
enitive  i>oarding  establishment^  and  equipi>ed  with  (»lcclric  li.uhts, 
s>t«':iin  heat,  and  other  modern  conveniences,  has  l»een  converted  into  a 
rlubljouse  for  meetings  and  other  social  purposes.  Theiv  is  also 
a  bjllijird  i-oom  and  bowling  alley,  to  which  employees  have  fre(^  access. 
Illustrated  le(*tures  on  popular  subjects,  concerts,  and  other  forms  of 
literary  and  social  entertainment  are  pix)videdat  stated  periods  during 
tbo  winter  months  by  a  litemry  society  composed  of  operatives.  The 
employees  have  also  a  well-tmincd  band  of  30  members,  uniformed 
and  otherwise  aided  by  the  company,  which  furnishes  musie  on  spe- 
cial occasions.  A  baseball  park  and  a  skating  ix)nd  are  included  among 
the  other  attractions. 

A  protit-sharing  systen)  was  adopted  by  the  company  in  Issi;,  in 
pursuance  of  which  inteivst  was  allowed  on  it-s  capital  at  the  u>ual 
^•^>iiiinercial  rate  and  the  remaining  profits  were  evenly  dividtnl  bt^tween 
^■^ipital  and  labor,  after  setting  aside  2h  [x»r  cent  for  educational  pur- 
Iv»Ms  iii^i  5  por  cent  for  a  provident  fund.  Interest  was  n»gai(le<l  as 
^K*  proper  wages  of  capiUd;  the  educational  fund  was  for  the  j>urpoM' 
*'t'pn)viding  a  free  library,  w^hile  the  provident  fund  was  to  l>e  u-.e(l 
in  oaring  for  the  families  of  deceased  employees  and  for  such  a<  were 

• 

Uicapa^'itated  for  work  by  reason  of  sickness  or  accident,  rmler  liiis 
I>laii  dividends  of  «S  and  10*])er  cent  were  paid  for  a  number  of  yejns. 
rhese  amounts  were  paid  in  C4ish  or  in  the*  company's  stock,  ac^'ordin^j- 
to  the  wish  of  the  employee,  until  IMM),  when  the  ruK»  was  ado])t(Ml  of 
i**<uing  stock  for  all  divid<»nds  to  employees.  These  siiares  were,  Imu  - 
('Ver.  redeemed  at  ynw  when<»ver  the  lu)ld(M'  for  any  reason  desired  to 
leavi*  the  service  of  the  comi)any. 

lu  isi^l:  the  rules  wer«»  altered  st)  that  ])rolit-sliaring  di\  i<lcnds  were 
allowed  to  only  such  cmi)lovees  as  saved  In  per  rvni  of  theii- wa^"es 
when  working  full  time  and  receiving  full  pay  and  investe<l  ihis 
amount  in  the  company's  stock.  The  purpose  of  tlii-;  re<[nirenn'nt  wa> 
*' to  offer  a  substantial  inducenient  for  men  wlien  in  «rot)<l  health  and 
having  steady  employment  to  savi*  something  for  the  future,  andalso  to 
make  the  sharing  in  th(»  business  profits  dependent  on  each  on**  doing 
something  toward  it  in  a  direct  and  personal  way."     The  plan  was  also 


I 
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further  nioditied  by  increasing  the  dividend  paid  on  waji^es  to  2  per 
cent  as  against  1  per  cent  on  capital,  and  b)^  charging  the  expenditure 
for  bonoiicial  and  educational  purposes  directly  to  the  expense  account 
of  the  company  instead  of  providing  for  them  by  means  of  a  spociMc 
fund.  The  company  states  that,  owing  to  dull  times  and  the  consider- 
able outlays  for  social  and  industrial  bettemient  at  Leclaire,  no  divi-  | 
dends  have  been  paid  for  the  last  six  years,  but  that  the  plan  has  not 
been  abandoned  and  that  much  is  expected  from  it  in  the  future. 

An  a  proof  that  the  policy  adopted  by  this  company  in  dealing  wiih 
its  employees  has  resulted  in  entire  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  it  is 
said  that  the  affairs  of  the  compan\"  are  in  a  most  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  employees  are  contented  and  happy,  la)x)r  difficul- 
ties and  disturbances  being  jjractically  unknown. 

NIAGARA   DEVELOPMENT   COMPANY,  NIAGARA   FALLS,  NEW   YORK. 

Twelve  photographs  in  the  exhibit  represent  views  of  different  part.— 
of  Echota,  the  industrial  village  recently  created  by  the  Niagani. 
Development  Company,  at  Xiagam  Falls,  New  York.  Although  sonicr 
of  th<\<e  views  were  taken  several  3'ears  ago,  since  which  time  the 
num})er  of  dwellings  in  the  place  has  about  doubled,  they  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  the  general  style  of  architecture  adopted  by  the  comi)any 
in  the  construction  of  its  houses  (Plates  108  to  112).  These  houses 
vary  greatly  in  size  and  general  interior  arrangement,  some  l)eing 
individual  cottages,  containing  froui  five  to  eight  rooms  each,  witli 
bath  and  cellar,  and  generally  heated  by  furnace;  others  being  in  the 
nature  of  double  and  ihree-tenement  houses,  the  former  having  .^ix 
rooms,  with  bath,  furnace,  and  cellar,  and  the  latter  having  five  rooms 
without  i>ath;  while  still  others  are  designed  to  accommodate^  four 
families.  Separate  front  and  rear  entrances  are  provided  in  all  double 
and  three-t(Mienient  houses,  and  all  houses  are  furnished  with  electric 
li<:hts,  water,  atid  other  modern  conveniences. 

The  lots  are  gcMierally  about  115  feet  Jeep,  affoixling  ample  room 
for  yards  and  lawns.  All  houses  are  placed  20  feet  back  from  the 
street  line,  the  intervening  space  being  covered  with  flowers  and  grass. 

The  str(M»ts  are  usually  50  feet  in  width,  with  a  macadamized  road- 
wav  of  25  feet  in  the  center  and  rows  of  shade  trees  on  either  side. 

4 

rractically  all  of  the  dwellings,  about  100  in  number,  are  occui)ied 
l)y  otlicers  and  employees  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  and  of 
the  industries  located  on  its  lands  and  using  the  power  generated  })v 
it.  The  architecture  of  these  houses  combines  a  genei'al  uniformity 
of  design  with  a  pleasing  variety  in  form  and  detail.  All  are  painted 
in  the  colois  adopted  by  the  compan}'  (yellow  and  white)  and  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  The  rentals  charged  by  this  company 
mnge,  according  to  the  size  and  construction  of  the  houses,  from  $9  to 
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PLATE   111— HOUSE  FOB  EMPLOVEES,   PLAN  S 
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|12  for  tenements  in  houses  of  two,  three,  and  four  tenements,  and 
from  $16.50  to  §28  for  houses  accommodating  but  one  family.  These 
rentals  iuchide  in  all  cases  water,  electric  lights,  and  the  care  of 
strectij  and  lawns. 

A  large  building  on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  village 
contains  a  general  store  on  the  lower  floor,  while  the  upper  stor}'  has 
been  handsomely  fitted  up  as  a  public  hall,  which  has  been  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  residents  of  the  village. 

A  large  brick  school  building  has  been  erected  in  the  village  by  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  company  has  built  an  attractive  rail- 
way station  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Bailroad.  The  company  has  also  erected  a  large  plant  for  the  disposal 
of  the  village  sewage.  A  description  of  the  excellent  drainage  and 
sewerage  s^-stem  of  the  village  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection 
hy  reason  of  the  peculiar  physical  conditions  encountered  in  its  con- 
struction. The  following  facts  relating  to  this  diflScult  undertaking 
have  l)een  taken  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  John  Bogart,  one  of 
the  consulting  engineers  for  the  Cataract  Construction  Company,  and 
published  in  Cassier  s  Magazine  for  July,  1895: 

The  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  village  is  located  contains  aliout  84 
acres  and  is  of  oblong  shape,  being  al>out  3,0(jO  feet  long  in  a  direc- 
tion mnillel  with  the  Niagara  Kiver  and  about  1,500  feet  in  width. 
The  whole  area  of  the  village,  as  well  as  that  of  the  land  })etween  it 
and  the  river,  distant  about  1,000  feet  at  its  nearest  point,  is  ver}^  flat 
ami  slopes  very  slightly  to  the   river  bank.      An  extreme  surface 
variation  of  only  4  feet  was  noted  over  the  whole  84  acres  of  meadow 
land  ujwn  which  the  village  now  stands.     The  average  level  of  the 
river  is  about  3  feet  lower  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  village,  but  the 
Hater  of  the  river  occasionallv  rises  to  verv  near  this  elevation.     It 
uas  therefore  impracticable  to  carry  the  drainage  of  these  grounds  to 
the  river  with  suflicient  fall  in  pipes  or  gutters  to  ([uickly  relieve  the 
Mu-face  from  the  water  of  rainfalls,  while  to  conduct  the  re([uisite  sub- 
dniinage  directlv  to  the  river  was  simply  impossible.     The  character 
of  the  soil  which  consists  of  a  few  inches  of  sui'face  loam  overlvintjf  a 
stratum  of  haixl^  tenacious  clay,  with  rock  foundation,  rendered  the 
ground  heavy  and  sticky  during  wet  weather  and  dry  and  dusty  at 
other  times.     These  conditions  had  to  be  removed  in  )r(l<»r  to  provide 
for  the  smooth  roads,  ffrassy  lawns,  trees,  and  flower  gardens  contem- 
plated in  the  plans.     Aloreover,  with  tlie  coming  of  the  colonists, 
ground  in  sucn  condition  would  have  proved  a  fertile  Held  for  the 
>pread  of  malaria  and  kindred  diseases.     It  was  necessary  also  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  the  sewage  of  the  houses.     As  with  the  drainage  a 
direct  discharge  into  the  river  was  rendered  impracticable  by  reason 
of  the  latter''s  elevation.     Under  these  circumstances  a  scheme  was 
evolved  by  the  company  that  has  proven  an  entire  success.     The  prin- 
cipal pipes  of  the  drainage  system  follow  the  streets;  those  to  convey 
sewage  are  in  the  allevs.     The  latter  are  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the 
drain  tiles,  thus  permitting  house  connections  for  sewage  without  dis- 
turbing the  drainage  system.     The  drain  tiles  are  2  inches  in  diameter, 
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li.jfjM  I;.;,!  ;»J»()ut  A^^  l:'<M't  jipjirt  and  from  4  to  6  feet  below  the  .siirfsioe. 
T\n'\  hi\«'  o|i»Mi  joint-;,  no  mortar  or  ce(iient  beinj^  usod,  hut  uroiinJ 
thi'  i<>iMt>  is  wrajined  a  double  tbiekness  of  cheese  cloth.  The  'J-ineli 
till  -  I'u  H\''r-  into  lijirs  of  :»-ineh  tihvs  laid  in  the  same  wav  and  plured 
<4i  nriiiily  in  lli(»  sirei'ts  under  the  <^i'ass  surfaces,  but  so  disix)seu  as  to 
di:i\\  \\ir  Wilier  fully  from  th*'  ground  under  and  on  Itoth  sides  of  the 
p;iv«*'l  n:Mts.  The  :'>-ineh  tiles  lead  at  frerjuent  intervals  to  receiving 
l);i-iM'«;  in  ill*'  centei"  of  the  streets,  from  which  the  effluent  is  condurted 
by  l';hv<  of  viU'itird  pipi's  to  alarj^fo  masonry  well  lotMited  at  the  sewage 
disposal  works.  Kiom  the  wi'll  the  diiiinac^e  water  is  pmnped directly 
into  the  oiitlt'l  eliambcr  of  the  disjmsal  plant,  whenee  it  passo^^  into* 
sin.-ill  stream  llowin^  into  the  Niatrara  Kiver.  The  wlioh*,  villair*' is 
Hn<lr]']aid  l»v  Uii-^  (lraina<r»*  system,  which  has  completely  ehanj^cMi  the 
>liysi(al  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  j^round,  it  beingf  no  hm«,'er 
ie:iN  V  and  mu<idv  afli-r  rains  or  drv  and  dustv  durinjif  the  warm  sea- 
.-.on.  Tin'  h'\  t'l  of  the  ^I'ound  water  has  been  lowered  fully  1  feet, 
wliirji  is,  \'irtually,  ami  for  all  horticultural  and  stmitary  puriH)scs, 
pi'<'('i-<ly  as  tliouu'h  the  whoh*  surface  had  been  lifted  4  feet. 

Th(^  scworat,^'  sy st<Mu  is  entirely  separate  and  takes  no  stonn  or 
dr:iin:i'.j;('  wjiler.  Tin*  ])li)e.s,  whose  nunminm  diameter  is  (5  inches,  have 
c(  nii'iiird  joints  and  are  Hushed  automatically  at  rej^ular  |x?riods. 
TI)rou;^li  lln'ni  t!u^  st'wati^<»  is  conducted  to  a  comimrtment  of  the  well 
alrciidy  mentioned,  whence  it  is  pumped  into  an  elonj^fated  tank  or  dis- 
position chamber  so  arrauifed  as  to  insure  a  very  slow  jiassag'e  of  the 
fluid.  Ile!e  it  is  treated  automatically,  by  the  action  of  float  valves, 
with  milk  of  lline  and  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Sedimenta- 
tion nnd  ])re<'ipitation  of  the  s(dids  follow,  Hoatin|T  substances  beinj; 
interceptefj  hy  screens.  Cldorine  is  delivere<i  tlirou^h  perfoi'atwl 
])ip(vs  mar  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  ^^'hen  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
])n!iti<'(l  tlniil  has  pasxwl  o\  or  a  weir  into  a  t^'nninal  tank,  it  Hows,  hy 
si])lion;i(je,  into  the  etlluent  chamber,  fiom  which,  with  the  drainajre 
w:ii"i-,  ir  (Miters  the  stream.  A  second  set  of  cham])ers  is  i)rovided  so 
thill,  while  one  set  is  in  us(\  th(?  depo.sited  material  in  the  other  may 
))e  rt'nioN  rd  hy  a  sy-^tem  of  traveliiiLT  buckets  for  use  upon  the  culti- 
vated irrour.iU  oi'  the  coinpanv.  'I'he  l)uildiiicf  which  shelters  tlie  well, 
\\n'  ]Mnup<,  tmd  the  (Imposition  cliambers  also  contains  the  djMiamo  for 
the  fleet ric-lijihi  MM'vice  of  lln^  villa«,'e. 

W'-crntlv  the  ritv  of  Niatcara  Falls  has  extended  its  tunnel  trunk 
sewer  I'l  M  ])oint  in  Kcli'»tii,  a!i(l  ari'ani^ements  are  now  bein^  made  to 
CMiirjecl  the  >e\vera'.ve  ;•  11(1  (haiiiaLfe  svstem  of  this  district  with  this 
t^Muik  srwri",  wliicli  wil!  obviate  ihi'  further  neciNsity  of  pumpiurr  and 
Ivt-'iiie'-  the  -ru.-e-e  of  the  \illaji''.     This  tumiel  sewer  dischari^'es  at 

the   loVirr   I'IncI'   |c\ei    Im'IuW   tllC    fulU. 

Ml".   l>o<ra!t  -.lale>>  in  lii-  article  that  -' 

If  i-.  the  inten'ion  oi"  the  comj-any,  a<  soon  as  tin*  character  of  the 
x'ttl.  n.enl  i^  liiMnly  (^-taoli-lied.  t«)  t;ive  its  tenants  an  oj)portuiiity  to 
])nreh:i-e  tlieir  honies  (»n  easy  term-,  thus  avoiding;  the  evils  which 
liave  at  lime-^  resulted  from  the  too  \)usitive  application  of  the  propric- 
tarv  svstem. 
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PEACF.DALK   MANUFACTin«N(J   C'OMPANY,    PKArP'.DAl.K,    UIIODi:   IsrAM). 

Tho  Peacednle  Manufacturinfr  Coiiipanv  is  oin*  of  tho  oldt'st  iiuiini- 
facturino:  institution.s  in  the  Unitod  Statos.  Iijivin<^  hrcn  founded  in 
1801  and  incorponited  in  184.^.  Shortly  aftor  tho  dnto  of  its  incorpo- 
ration the  t'onipany  began  its  first  specilicoiToits  in  th»^  way  of  tin*  Ix't- 
t€nnont  of  conditions  among  its  employees.  Tiu*  oxhil)i(.  so  fur  as  it 
relates  to  this  conipany,  consists  of  photo^Tiiphs  of  u  nunil>cr  of  the 
bouse-«  huilt  hy  the  company  for  rental  to  its  cmployiU's  (I'late  1 1;>) 
ind  also  photographs  of  houses  owned  hy  employees  (Plate  IM),  inid 
of  the  Hazard  Memorial  Ilall  (iMate  1  ITi)  in  which  most  of  tiie  \illa14e 
societies  arc  housed.  The  company  tenements  are  plain,  well-hnilt. 
comfortable  houses,  and  though  not  esjH»cially  modern  in  ilesign,  iire 
always  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

Among  the  houses  illustrat(»d  one  very  attract! vi»  cottage  of  s  n)<)m>. 
(iurrounded  ))V  trees  and  siirubberv,  rents  for  }?s.:j:5  uw  month. 
Another  eight-room  cottage  in  a  very  desirnhle  location  lents  for 
|li.50  i>er  month.  Cottages  of  7  rooms  rent  for  sums  ranging  \'vo\\\ 
J7.iV>  to  ^h)  per  month.  Another  class  of  houses  contains  two  and 
three  tenements  of  varying  sizes.  The  tenements  in  the  two-tenement 
houses  con  til  in  from  ♦>  toll  nnmis  each,  and  rent  fi>r  from  S|.4l'  to 
1?U  per  month  according  to  location,  (^tc,  while  th(»  tenei!iec,t<  in  tin* 
three-t«»noment  houses  contain  from  :>  to  s  rooms  otu:\\  an<l  nnt  foi* 
fmm  ^0.45  to  §»3. 02  per  month.  A  num))er  of  very  attract  iv(»  liomr^ 
have  also  been  built  by  emplove(\s  of  tin*  com})any. 

The  f«.dlowing  excellent  account  of  tlie  various  societies  and  uii-a'ii 
zatioiis  instituted  among  the  emj)love(^s  and  other  feature,^  emit  ri  I  mi  ting 
to  their  social  betterment  haslxMMi  furni>lnMl  l)v  Mr.  William  <  \  ( ireciu'. 
the  tnnisurer  of  the  company: 

The  village  orfranizatlons  of  Pea^'edalc*  are  not  !j*en'M:;l!\  in  the 
iiands  of  the  manufa(?turing  compatiy  a>  such,  hut  have  Iteen  in  nm-i 
•ases 'Started  and  to  a  irreat  (»xtent  carried  aloni:'  l)V  the  owner.-,  ni"  thai 
iroiHTly.  I'lie  fact  that  the  stockholder->  of  the  eorjHjration  haNi* 
dways  lived  here  an<l  In'en  a  ]mrt  of  the  village  jjic  iiv.(.|t"  ha-^  proved 
I  valuahle  item  in  the  growth  of  the  ]»lac(».  A^  early  a>  l^-.M  the  \  il- 
asre  children  were  taught  siniring  on  a  week dav  afleinoon,  an*'  «^-i::i 
nvd  into  Sundav  school  on  Snndav  hv  one  of  the  mill  ownci-  ::no  iii- 
»"ife.  In  lsr)*>  a  building  was  put  up  with  ae'-oniiMo«laiinn  i'm'  iiie 
ihrarv  founded  some  two  vear-:  earlier,  a  reading  i«)nin.  r.nd  ;»  hail  'v. 
kvhich  a  church  was  oriranize<l.  Thesi'  room- ue;e  ii-.i<l  untii  1^V■_^ 
ivhen  tln»  church  was  huilt,  an<l  till  lsj»i.  when  tin-  li!>rar\  ua-  nu'N.  1 
:o  its  present  quarters.  Mo-^t  «»f  the  <»rgani/:iti«»n>  ?ianied  ImIdw  are 
:hus  village  rather  than  company  matter*-,  Imt  at  the  >:iin.'  lim.-  ihe 
M>m])any,  its  owners,  and  employ^'cs  practically  mak*'  nj)  \\u-  \  illage. 

The  Ilazanl  Memorial  at  ])re>ent  harl»oi--;  mu-t  of  the-*  mvani/a- 
:ions.  Tho  building  was  4*recte(l  in  is'.ij  to  the  memory  «d'  Kowhmd 
liihson  Hazard.  It  contains  a  library,  which  now  hohUalwmi  jo.ooii 
.'olunies,  a  ball  seating  000  ptMiple,  scveial  cla-^s  room.-,  a  gynma>ium. 
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otc.  Th<»  building,  of  stone  and  wood,  is  an  important  part  of  the  vil- 
lage aivliitoctiire,  and  was  deeded  by  the  sous  of  Mr.  Hazard  to  trus- 
ivos  to  hold  in  porpotuity  for  the  use  of  the  whole  ooinmunity.  The  . 
hall  is  not  let  to  any  traveling  show  or  organization  and  for  no  enter- 
tainments that  are  not  eonsiuered  by  the  trustees  to  be  for  the  lK?tt»^r 
intcnsts  of  the  vilhige.  The  rental  to  such  people  as  can  hire  it  is 
nominal.  It  is  used  Tor  fairs,  concerts  that  are  gotton  up  for  special 
town  purposes,  etc.     Its  cost  was  between  ^t»,000  and  S^0,(>)0. 

The  lil)rarv  is  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  town  and  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors  that  represent  the  different  villages. 
It  is  u>ed  principally  by  Peacedale  and  uaketield,  and  in  the  summer  ; 
is  drawn  upon  by  Narragansett  Pier  and  other  near-by  sumuier  resorts.  ^ 
Jt  is  (MitirtMv  free.  It  has  not  oidy  the  library  proper,  but  a  reading 
room,  whicii  is  o\)ru  during  the  season  until  8  o  clock  every  night. 
The  lii)rary  has  funds  that  have  been  given  to  it  from  time  to  time« 
and  is  su])|)ort(^d  l»v  them  and  contributions  from  various  interested 
])co])lc.  The  town  lias  once  or  twice  made  an  appropriation  to  buy 
books,  and  tln'  State  contributes  an  annual  sum  for  the  same  puinpose. 

The  choral  society  was  organized  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has 
grown  to  1m>  one  of  the  leading  features  of  Peace(fale.  A  conductor. 
Dr.  rlules  Jordan,  comes  down  from  Providence  once  a  week  durinjf 
the  season,  and  tli(»re  is  a  chorus  of  75  to  100  voices  who  make  up  the 
m(Mnl)t'rship  of  the  society.  They  give  three  concerts  each  year,  and 
have  (lone  some  tine  musie,  as  '"Th**  Creation,''  "'The  Messiah,'-  •'The 
Elijah."  Rossini's  ••Stai)at  ilater,-'  Sullivan's  ''Golden  Legend,"  and 
about  hM)  olher  works.  This  choral  society  has  not  only  nelpeil  the 
villau'e  in  itself,  by  giving  concerts  and  affording  the  singers  of  the 
)lace  an  opi)ortunity,  i)ut  it  has  an  imlirect  value  in  developing  the 
ocal  musical  talent,  as  shown  in  an  excellent  church  choir,  and  esprri- 
allv  in  another  featun*  of  Peacedale  which  we  will  call  the  ''Sundav 
miisies."  The  choral  society  is  formally  organized,  has  a  presich'iit, 
tieasuHM".  hoard  of  ilirectors,  etc.,  and  the  members  pav  ^3  each  per 
annum.  There  is  an  admission  fee  to  the  concerts,  but  tfie  whole  sum 
realized  from  these  sources  is  not  sullicient  to  carry  on  the  work,  ami 
tlu'  (leiiciiMicy  is  mad*-  up  l)y  the  owners  of  the  mill  property. 

A  few  yeai's  ago  the  "Sunday  nuislcs"  were  begun  bj-  Miss  Haziu'cl 
and  her  sistei',  who  siinplv  went  into  tin*  hall  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
and  ])lave<l  and  sang  for  tifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  while  a  few  people 
from  tlie  outside  straggled  in.  From  that  it  has  .frown  to  be  au 
informal  conccMt  each  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  season,  from  Christ- 
mas until  Kaster.  The  several  Sundays  during  the  time  are  allotted 
to  nui^ical  ])eople  in  the  village  and  town,  and  each  one  gets  up  a  pro- 
granunc*  that  will  take*  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  music  is 
not  wholly  sacrcMl.  The  concerts  are  attractive  to  the  people  of  the 
villan'e  and  town,  who  couk^  in  larger  num})ers,  and  the  iialf  very  fro- 
(juently  contains  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  live  or  six  hundnul 
people  on  a  pit  asant  Sunday  afternoon.  The  musicians  are  alnu)st 
entirely  local,  though  onc(»  in  a  while  we  have  some  first-class  per- 
former from  the  outsid(\  Th(»r(»  is  no  formal  organization,  and  no 
charges  of  any  sort  connc^cted  with  this  work. 

The  ])ovs'  room  was  started  about  eight  years  ago,  and  is  simply 
arrange(l.  The  membershi])  is  confined  to  boys  under  16,  and  made  up 
almost  wholly  of  sons  of  mill  men.  The  club  numbers  from  50  to  10t». 
They  conuj  to  the  Memorial  building  at  7  o'clock  each  Friday  evening, 
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aod  arc  first  given  military  drill,  and  then  amused  with  table  games 
Jiko  checkers,  etc.,  and  also  have  a  chance  at  light  gymnastics  and 
shooting  with  a  rifle.  They  go  home  at  half  past  8.  There  is  no 
charge  of  any  sort  in  connection  with  this  organization. 

In  the  basement  of  the  Memorial  building  there  is  the  gymnasium 
used  by  the  boys'  club  as  above,  several  bath  and  dressing  rooms,  and 
a  room  utilized  by  the  young  men  as.a  smoking  and  reading  room .  For 
the  privileges  of  the  gymnasium,  baths,  and  reading  rooms,  etc.,  the 
members  each  pay  $2.50  per  annum.  There  are  a  few  magazines  and 
pai)ers  taken  regularly  for  this  club  and  others  supplied  from  the 
library  upstairs.  The  work  is  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  building,  who  maintains  order,  collects  dues,  etc. 

The  village  supports  a  literary  society  which  meets  every  two  weeks 
during  the  season  extending  from  October  to  May.  It  is  regularly 
organized  with  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  etc.,  and  was  begun 
a  good  many  years  ago.  The  entertainments  are  not  wholly  of  a  lit- 
erary chai-acter.  They  are  largely  contributed  by  local  talent,  and 
ronsist  of  lectures,  concerts,  dramatic  performances,  light  operas,  etc. 
Ijccturers  are  frequently  hired  from  outside,  and  one  conceit  of  the 
ehoral  society  is  included  as  a  regular  number  in  the  literaiy  society's 
course.  One  night  a  year  is  given  up  to  the  issuing  of  a  number  of 
the  South  County  Magazine,  so  called,  which  is  rather  a  uniciue  pro- 
duction. Though  called  a  magazine,  it  is  in  manuscript,  and  road  to 
the  meeting  and  illustrated  by  living  pictures,  tableaux,  drawings, 
etc.  The  membership  consists  of  all  those  who  buy  season  tickets, 
and  the  charges  amount  to  about  15  cents  per  niglit. 

In  the  Memorial  building  several  local  circles  of  the  King's  Daiigh- 
tors  societv,  which  are  branches  of  the  regular  organization  of  that 
name,  holcl  their  meetings.  About  150  women  and  girls  belong  to 
these  circles,  and  sewing,  both  making  and  mending  garments,  knit- 
ting, etc.,  is  done.  One  circle  owns  a  sick-room  outlit,  betlside  table, 
rolling  chair,  and  other  articles  of  use  in  sickness,  which  are  loaned  as 
(Krasion  requires,  and  these  circles  look  after  the  needy  and  sutlcring, 
if  any  there  may  be,  in  the  village. 

There  is  also  maintained  in  the  village  what  is  called  the  "*  Neigli])or- 
hood  (luild."  This  conducts,  under  the  care  of  a  comp(^tont  tcuclior, 
several  classes  each  day  in  sewing,  cooking,  home  nursing,  etc.  A 
nominal  fee  is  charged  for  instruction  in  each  of  these  branches,  and 
the  work  is  proving  very  successful. 

A  class  in  carpentry  is  also  taught  once  a  week  ])y  a  competiMit  man, 
and  for  this  service  also  a  nominal  fee  is  asked. 

These  several  societies  afford  an  o])portunity  for  much  useful  and 
pleasant  work.  The}"  tie  the  village  together,  and  tend  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  the  place,  and  on  the  whole  appear  worth  while  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  given  this  work  their  time  and  attention  for 
many  years  past.  The  owners  of  the  property  feel  that  the  efforts 
which  they  have  made,  extending  now  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
have  aided  in  bringing  about  a  cordial  feeling  among  all  parties  who 
work  for  the  company,  and  in  raising  the  general  morale  of  the  vil- 
lage. Certainlv  Peacedale  has  a  body  of  \'ery  efficient  and  steady 
help,  and  the  changes  among  the  employees  are  few.  A  number  of 
families  have  been  nere  for  several  generations,  and  the  company  has 
never  experienced  any  serious  labor  difficulties. 


I'JiM  iu'llf:tin  ok  thk  bureau  of  labor. 

VIA  Ci'Al  MAM  I'ACTriMNc;  COMPANY,   I'KLZKII,  M.)ITH  <  AU<;l.lNV. 

Tlir  I'sHir  milU  opt  ruifd  Uy  tlii^  ojinpuny,  with  llnj.Mui  .spimlli*-.  mul 
:i  lull  (•ninpl'*iin'ht  of  looiu.-!,  roivslitiiteou*^  of  tlio  lar<»*t?.st  cotton  nmnu- 
{:!rt-'rin«:^  jilant*^  in  tin*  South.  The  nnin)K'r  of  eniployoos  approxi- 
ri.itr ;  L'.s«»(»,  all  of  whnin  n-siih*  in  houses  which  an?  tho  proix^rty  of  th** 
niiil .  iU|>tu-jiti«»n.  T!ir>«' cottjitrc^.  of  wliicli  thorc  are  ahoiit  l,(M.Mjintho 
pl:i!  ••.  cojit-.iin  jin  jivt'HJp'  of  four*  rooms  each  (Piute  116).  The  uiahk 
^^Mnn'^:^n•  u-iuiilly  1»»  \'rr\  Mjuan*,  while  the  back  or  shed  rooin.s  ui ensure 
{{'•••ul  !  I  l>v  1<»  J'i'rt.  Tln'  vfii'ds  are  oriuimouUMl  with  flowers  and 
-!:rii!!>  'A\v\  ( :'.(li  hours'  !-»  provided  with  a  phit  of  ground  sufficiently 
|;ii;!«'  r<»i"  <::»r;lrMiiiu'  pur[)i»sMs.  Tenants  are  required  to  keep  their 
j>i-.  ./':-•;  Ill  ;i<.«»;l.  <  lean  rondition,  and  ])rizes  are  otlered  hy  the  coni- 
\r:]\\   for  III"  iu«»-t  attiactive  ionkiui;  trot  tuires  and  vards. 

\\';i.:.'!- i-  -uirolicd  (<»  (  niplovir^  free  of  eharj^e  and  a  lar«;;e  trsict  of 
i.i';|.'\\  l.iud  !•.  ><'i  apait  Un-  the  pa.>turin<if  of  c(»ws.  All  .sinitary  and 
-l!".  r{  wnk  i--  paid  U^r  »>y  the  (•oiu[)a;iy,  ^^hich  spares  no  effort  to 
i'(iSil«T  !ii'»-  i.M  t!i"  villa'j'i-  ni<':i-ant  an«l  attractive  to  its  iidiahitants. 

i'ii-  I'-iiiil  of  th«'  l;o!!^('>  ha>  i>j'«mi  tixfd  at  the  remarkably  h»\v  ])ri«.« 
of  ;.«>  r«M!N  imt  Viiiui  per  in<»nth,  or  ^'J  f«»r  an  ordinarv  coitai:'i\  'YW:-- 
iit«'.  -f  i-  -tai»"l.  i>  l)anl\  -ullirit-nt  to  pay  taxfs  and  repairs  jmd  yieh!- 
ii.'.^  .•..tn]);iiiv  n  »  li'turu  w  lia1<'v<M"  on  the  n.onev  invested.  Wliile  if  U 
irut'  ilial  tIic- ;•  .!\\»'l!iM«/-i  arc  !ar  infrrior  in  construction  to  tlio^o  (»l' 
a  r.  OS  r  Miii:s!i\ .'  ii.d'.'i-l  rlaJ  «'«»nii:iunit  v  in  the  North,  at  the  »^ain«.' t'lii** 
ii  i-  •'a'ui'i!  :'.!•;  tlav  ;\rc  a!:Ji)ly  ^utlicient  to  nit^^t  the  r«'»|uirennMit> 
<f  tijM-.'  \x  liM  (»r.;ij)y  t!'«'n!.  th«'  niilil  <!invate  and  >.»nie\vhat  priniiti\e 
i::tliM.U  t.r  l:f.'  i.jrN  .liliiii;-   in  tlii-   section  rendering*  nion*  rjahorato 

i'::«-  I'wu  i>\'  i'«  l/'T.  in  wliiclt  ilic   fartoiips  are  located,  «*ontain<  ii 
|.  .'oulaf  ion   <.r   alM^ii    »;.oim»   p.  i..nn>,  all   of  whom  are   more  t»r  less 
••  p'S'li'ii  f'»i  t'jrir  lix.liliMod  n|.(»-i  tin  mills.     The  town  is  not  incor- 
jn'IU.mI     l.'M    i>^   l;;'Hi   ;i-   pri\at<'   pi*«»p'.'!'i  \    Ky   the  mill   corporation, 
\\::i.:!   o.^;.-   ••'.••5\    liou.-*'  arid   r\-«"y   t'<M»i    of   land  in   th<»  place,      Xo 
!:'!:•  •  V.  i-  ••-i::i»  :-  alK>'.'.  •••'.  \\i*-  poii»'\  of  iln»  e<»mi)anv  heiuii"  one  of 
a'«-«  !'.  ii-  iin!  i-;r::il  •  ;»:  ti'Ml.  ..n.pird  umIi  a  lavLfc  r«'u"ard  for  the  ifcneral 
v\'I.;  r<   (^\   i'  •  •  !r.;ii'.»y«'«'^.      TIht.'  a!'»'  li\r  cliurcln's  in  the  place,  neat 
aj;«!    r..!!';i:«"!i«)i!-    in    r«.ji-!  ih'M  !•'}!.    \\hi«'li   are   well    artt»ndcd    hv    the 
,,.......{:»  J.,.      [|i  I Im   »i  ai J«  ?•  .'f  jn  •.\  iii'!.;:  •  «luratio!5a!  I'acilki«"'-i  for  its 

r:>i|il.»\  I  I'v  i'li-  r..!nj»a;!y  lia-  P'k.  ii  a?i  ail\a:irf!  pf)sifion.  Two  wcdl- 
(•'j5i»;';.< 'I  "••i. »«.;-.  .\i:ii  k  1  ;..;.;•..••  liP.'n  I  oartn^iit^  aiuiexed,  are  main- 
t;ii'..-;l  ij'j:'.;.  i  i  7 '.  'l'i:'-«'  ai-'  r.i  .^!i  i<  n  iii(»nth>  in  tin*  vcar  ami  :ire 
als-.  «lin  "jy  f;..t..;ii|  .'•••-idrni*- 'H  tla- i»ia''«'.  TIipi'i' ar«*  al>o  ni<jfhtclas<<''; 
t»»i-  llio:-«'  who-"  work  p!r\«-n:-  tlj.  ir  atti'ndin**' the  dav  ^c<>i.>ns.  A>a 
c«»ii«iiiiou  ,,f  ohtainiiu   i-niploynn-nt  in   tlu'  mills,  parents  are  r»»nuired 
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to  ai^n  an  agreement  in  which  this  clause  is  inserted:  ''I  do  a^roe 
that  all  cliildreii,  members  of  my  family,  betwe<>n  the  ages  of  5  and  12 
J'o:ir>,  shall  enter  the  school  maintained  b}'^  said  company  at  Pelzer, 
and  shall  attend  evcrj'  school  day  during  the  school  session,  unless 
pri'venttJ  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  caitses."  In  addition  to 
this  each  child  who  attends  school  a  month  without  absence  n^ceivos  a 
priz*^  of  10  cents.  AlK>ut  8»0  a  month  is  thus  expended.  When  it 
is  rcmcm}>ered  that  thei'C  is  no  compulsory  school  law  in  South 
Ckrolina^  and  that  the  length  of  the  public  st'hool  term  is  not  more 
than  fmir  months  per  3'ear,  the  comparative  educational  advantages 
offered  at  Pelzer  appear  very  great.  xVs  an  evidence  of  the  great 
goo<l  iKMng  aecomplislied  by  these  schools,  it  may  be  said  that  when 
tliey  w(»re  tirst  started  pi'obabl}"  75  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  of 
Uie  place  could  not  read  or  writ«.  Now  this  pei'centage  has  been 
reductvl  to  13  or  20,  and  the  illiterates  are  chieflv  newcomers  fn)m  the 
rural  districts  near  bj'.  A)K>ut  fe>,OUO  is  expended  annually  by  the 
niHiimn3'  in  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

The  corporation  has  also  established  a  circulating  libniry  ecmtainiug 
Gjmmi   volumes   of    approved    standard    literature.      This   libnuy   is 
installed  in  a  building  known  as  ''The  Lyceum/'  which  is  fitted  up  in 
a  v(My  tasteful  and  attractive  manner.     The  main  a])artment  of  the 
Willing  has  been  set  aside  as  a  reading  room  for  women  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  books  contains  about  twenty-five  of  th(»  leading  newspa])ers 
and  periodicals.     Another  room  is  reserved  for  the*  use  of  men,  while 
!i  third  room  is  furnished  with  tables  and  other  facilities  for  carrvintr 
on  sofiiil  games.     Tlio  library  is  open  every  evening  from  ♦'»  o'clock 
"ntil  half  jwst  10  and  all  day  on  Sunday.     No  charge^  whatevei*  i^  niad<» 
f'M'its  use.     The  company  also  provides  a  con rs«^  of  fr»^e  jeetui-es  on 
'li^^tory  and  tmvel,  accompanied  by  stereoptieon  illustrations,  which 
ha>  proved  of  great  educational  valiu*.    Athletics  and  outdoor  sports  are 
inyon  sj)ccial  encouragement.     Thc^  eini)loy(M»s  hav<*  oi-ganized  M'veral 
l)M<ehall  teams  which  have  been  uniformed  and  otherw  is(^  ai«le(l  bv  the 
<f)nipan\'.     A  fine  bicycle  race  track  is  ke])t  up,  upon  which  tlie  uuin- 
Iht.s  of  the  Smvth  Wheel  Club  ofive  exhibitions  of  fancv  ridinir  and 
wmjK'te  for  prizes  offered   by  the  company.     The  Smyth  Kil1e>,  also 
named  in  honor  of  tlie  president  of  the  corporation,  po>sc>^  tin*  di-'tin<'- 
lion  of  being  the  only  military  organization   in  any   of  the  South 
Carolina  mills.     This  company  is  compos«.'d  entirely  of  young  men 
(»IK»nitives  and  is  a  part  of  the  regular  State  militia.     Th«Tc  is  jiUo  a 
hi"a<s  liand  fully  ecjuipixvl  with  line  instruments  an«l  numbering  M 
members  which  constitutes  the  band  of   tin*  rc«:inicnt  to  which  tln^ 
ronipjinv    Ijelongs.      These   organizatit)ns    j»articii)ale    in    the   annual 
en(*ampment  of  th(^  State  forces  and  are  assisted  i)y  the  eori^oration  in 
all  nec^essary  wa3's. 
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A  '-avings  bank  is  conduetod  bj'  officers  of  the  ecmpany,  in  whieh 
oiiipl<»yf?<'s  are  encouraged  to  deposit  their  surplus  earnings,  receiving 
interest  thereon  at  tlie  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  quarter. 

Thoic  ar(»  no  company  stores  at  Pelzer.  Beyond  owning  the  build- 
inffs  oc<upi(»d  by  the  several  mercantile  firms  doing  business  in  the 
place,  the  mill  management  has  no  connection  whatever  with  them. 
'I'ln*  liir<jr(\st  of  these  concerns  is  a  stock  company,  with  a  paid-up  ctipital 
of  J?2.*>jM>o.  whose  shares,  of  the  value  of  ?25  each,  are  nearly  all  owned 
by  the  factory  operatives,  who  elect  a  manager  to  conduct  the  businosi*. 
This  establishment  is  in  a  most  pros]>erous  condition,  and  substantial 
divid(»ncls  are  paid  to  shareholders  at  regular  periods. 

In  thu<  making  provision  for  the  welM>eing  and  happiness  of  their 
eni])loyccs,  tln^  officers  of  the  Pelzer  Manufacturing  Company  believe 
that  tln'V  Mi-e  putting  their  capital  where  it  will  yield  them  the  very 
best  letiiir  s  possible,  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  tlicni  as  employers  to  assist  their  working  jjeople  to  better  things 
by  supplying  them  with  such  means  for  the  betterment  of  their  condi- 
tion as  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  the 
most  friendly  relations  exist  between  the  company  and  its  employees, 
no  labor  dilficulties  having  occurred  in  the  factory  since  its  establish- 
ment ill  ISNl. 

I'LYMOirH   COKDACiK  COMrANV,   NORTH  PLYMOUTH,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  complete  account  of  the  work  of  this 
ronipany  along  the  lines  of  general  betterment  is  available  through 
the  court(»s\'  of  ^Ir.  (i.  F.  Holmes,  its  treasurer,  who  has  also  con- 
tributed lar«^elv  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibit  of  the JBureau  of  Labor 
by  furnishing  a  iuimi)er  of  excellent  photographs  illustmting  the  hous- 
ing and  otlier  betterment  work  of  the  company. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  is  situated  at  North  Plymouth, 
ai)out  '2  miles  from  the  old  historic  town  of  Ph'mouth,  and  has  man}' 
natural  advantages  for  the  development  of  industrial  betterment.  Mr. 
Holmes  states  that 

The  otiicers  of  the  company  saw  these  advantages  several  years  ago 
and  d(?termined  to  start  upon  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  sur- 
roundings. Not  only  did  they  consider  the  development  of  the  prop- 
erty, but  also  the  deveh)pment  of  those  who  were  employed  by  them, 
who  were  giving  them  most  of  their  time  in  the  mill  ami  were  unable 
to  ])artak(»  of  the  slight  advantages  that  then  existed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  ])hysical  and  mental  activity.  There  was  a  decided  lack 
of  social  lite  here,  there  IxMng  nothinf^  to  create  interest  outside  of  the 
mill  life,  which  is  necessarily  narrowing.  It  was  our  desire  to  change 
tlnvse  conditions  of  our  employees,  to  educate  them,  to  t<5ach  the  bovs 
and  girls  to  help  themselves,  to  direct  them,  through  a  library,  to  tbo 
higher  education,  to  show  them  how  to  better  their  surroundings  and 
-Dpreciat**  them.     As  many  of  the  employees  are  foreigners  it  is  our 
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desire  to  educate  them  in  American  wa3's  of  doing  things,  with  the  hope 
of  making  them  better  citizens  and  bettering  their  condition  at  tne 
same  time. 

Beginning  with  the  development  of  these  ideas,  naturally  the  first 
place  that  we  looked  into  and  changed  was  the  mill  where  the  employees 
spent  most  of  their  time.  In  the  construction  of  a  new  mill  which 
was  at  that  time  in  process  of  building,  their  surroundings,  comfort, 
ind  health  were  carefully  considered.  The  best  sanitary  appliances 
were  put  in  and  all  toilet  rooms  were  finished  with  asphalt  floors;  the 
aide  walls  wei*e  lined  with  white  enamel  brick,  all  plumbing  being 
exposed,  which  gave  us  a  toilet  room  that  was  easily  kept  clean.  With 
good  sanitary  conditions  the  next  point  was  that  of  fresh  air.  A  mod- 
em system  of  ventilation  was  installed.  Through  this  system  the  air 
is  taken  from  outdoors  by  large  fans,  and,  in  winter,  is  foiced  over 
coils  of  steam  piping.  After  becoming  heated  the  air  is  forced  through 
ducts  to  the  different  floors  above.  The  windows  are  dropped  at  the 
top  and  the  bad  air  has  a  chance  to  get  out,  thus  making  a  complete 
system  of  ventilation.  During  the  summer  months  the  air  is  tiiken 
from  outdoors  bv  the  same  S3'stem,  ))ut  of  course  it  does  not  pass  over 
steam  pipes.  The  mill  thus  ventilated  in  summer  is  from  \^^  to  4^ 
cooler  than  our  No.  1  mill,  where  the  system  is  not  installed.  In 
rooms  where  dust  or  fumes  accrue  they  are  removed  by  a  system 
of  exhaust  fans  that  help  materially  to  keep  the  air  clean  and  pure. 
The  girls'  work  is  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  them,  and  they 
are  allowed  stools  which  they  may  use  when  they  are  tired  or  when 
the  character  of  the  work  does  not  necessitate  their  standing.  The 
drinking  water  is  obtained  from  springs  situated  about  the  mills,  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  have  it  free  from  any  ])ollutioii,  tests 
being  made  at  intervals  to  guard  against  any  chances  of  sickness. 

The  old  dirt  roads  that  once  surrounded  the  mills  have  been  replaced 
by  macadam  roads,  lawns  have  been  created,  shrubbery  planted,  vines 
started  around  the  mills,  and  the  whole  anpi^aranre  chano^ed.  It  was 
interesting  to  see,  after  the  development  had  started,  the  I'XJKt  influ- 
ence created.  It  was,  however,  as  we.  expected  it  would  hi\  TIk* 
employe<»s  took  home  with  them  the  lessons  we  were  tMideavoring  to 
teach.  They  started  to  fix  up  their  own  grounds:  walks  that  had  nt*v«'r 
seen  the  edging  knife  were  edgetl,  and  huvns  were  carefully  cut,  which 
at  once  l)egan  to  lend  an  entirely  dift'erent  cha racier  to  tlu*  honics  of 
the  employees. 

The  company  at  this  time  i>ossessed  several  tenement  houses,  which 
conbiined  groups  of  four  ancl  eight  tenements  und(»r  out*  roof.  These 
tt^nements  contained  a  living  room  i>  feet  11  inches  by  12  feet  1  inch: 
kitchen.  13  feet  8  inches  by  14  feet  5  inches  with  etitry  5  feet  T  inches 
bv  1>  feetf)  imrhes;  two  rooms,  12  feet  1  inch  bv  15  feet  and  14  feet  5  inches 
I)y  15  feet,  both  with  large  closets.  The  houses  were  .-ituat.(»d  within 
5  feet  of  the  road,  aUowing  only  a  small  front  yard.  Kach  hous<'  was 
allotted  a  garden,  where,  during  the  summer,  the  employees  could 
raise  their  own  vegetables.  The  only  pluml)ing  in  these  hous(»s  con- 
sisted of  one  sink  situated  in  the  small  entrv.  The  rent  was  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  week.  With  the  building  of  the  new  houses  the  old  tyi)e 
was  discarded,  and  on  the  new  tract  of  land  which  was  purchased  lots 
were  laid  off  alK)ut  100  feet  wide,  and  150  feet  deep.  Two-family 
bouses  were  then  planned  and  built  along  more  modern  lines,    the 
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DiDDers  taken  from  one  week's  menu  are  as  follows: 

Pbt  roast,  boiled  potato,  mashed  turnip |;().  1 0 

Apple  pie 02 

Cotta^  pudding,  lemon  8au(« 03 

Booghnutif 01 

MU 01 

Coffee 02 

TVa 02 

=1    Milk 02 

Tuendtuf. 

Meat  pie,  mashed  i)Otato 10 

Cranl>erry  pie 02 

Apple  pie 02 

Layer  rake 03 

I>ouffhnnt8 01 

Roila 01 

We(hiei*da(/. 

Boiled  lamb,  caper  sauce,  scalloped  potato 12 

Cream  pie 03 

Mint-e  and  apple  pie 02 

l>oughnuts 01 

Rolls 01 

Chocolate 03 

Thnrsdntf. 

foiled  ham,  mashed  |>otato,  macaroni 10 

Y^«tard  pie 03 

A  ddIa  riio       02 


^pplepie 


w  injterbread 01 

^ughnuts 01 

-•toils 01 

Friduii. 

tJaked  haddock,  mashed  potato,  scall<)iK.Ml  onions 12 

^^uash  pie 03 

^^"oanut  pie .   02 

X)imi^hnubi 01 

liolU 01 

There  is  no  service;  the  men  arc  ol)liged  to  wait  upon  lh(Mns(»lvos. 
They  bin'  their  coffee  at  one  place,  move  on  to  the  next,  buy  their  din- 
ner, and  then  take  it  to  thoir  tabh*.  The  diniiitj^  hall  contains  the  fol- 
lowing rooms:  On  the  first  floor  is  a  servin<jf  room,  a  hir<jfc(iinin<,^  room 
for  men,  that  will  hold  about  2(K),  and  h^adin<if  oti'  the  main  room  is  a 
smaller  room  for  the  office  help.  The  men\s  toilet  rooms  are  also  situ- 
ated on  this  floor.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  building  is  given  up  to  a 
dining  room  for  the  girls,  with  rest  rooms  and  toilet.  The  kitchen, 
cold-storage  cellar,  and  manager's  room  nni  also  situated  on  this  floor. 
The  material  is  the  l)est  of  its  character  that  we  can  j)rocure.  Every- 
thing is  made  in  our  own  kitchen,  so  that  we  are  perfectly  sure  of  the 
material  that  goes  into  th(^  food. 

The  total  of  each  of  the  articles  sold  at  Harris  llall  during  the  past 
year  is  as  follows:  9,539  cups  of  coffee,  2,414  cups  of  tea,  435  cups  of 
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choc'olalo,  4,214  glasses  of  milk,  4,383  pieces  of  pie,  6,262  dinners, 
14,747  rolls,  2,lK)ti  doughnuts,  and  574  miscellaneous  dishes. 

The  hull,  with  its  large  vemndas  and  spacious  interior,  lends  itself 
also  to  social  functions,  such  as  band  concerts,  dances,  and  club  meet- 
ings of  dilleront  kinds. 

Till'  girls  in  our  mill  formed  a  social  club  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
the  niouihcrs  then  numbering  l)etween  8  and  10.  The  girls  started 
up  work  in  sewing,  courses  in  English  and  Italian,  and  in  art.  From 
your  to  your  the  club  has  grown  so  that  now  there  are  enrolled  in  its 
niemlxM'ship  some  80  girls,  most  of  whom  work  in  the  mill.  However, 
th(Mc  arc  a  few  young  ladies  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  higher 
(Mlucution  who  have  been  induced  to  join.  They  have  brought  in  new 
ideas  and  have  helped  a  great  deal  in  raising  the  8tandai*d  of  the  clab, 
for  they  bring  to  bear  the  influence  that  tends  to  develop  the  char- 
acter and  stimulate  the  desire  of  higher  ideals  in  life. 

A  snmll  dwelling  house,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  fac- 
tory, was  turned  into  a  school  building.  A  kindergarten  was  started 
under  the  direction  of  a  trained  kindergartner.  The  first  vear  the 
school  contained  about  1^3  scholars,  the  second  year  about  30.  "The  third 
year  we  found  it  necessary  to  engage  an  assistant,  the  number  then 
reaching  4(».  This  winter  the  school  has  enrolled  63  scholars.  The 
kindergarten  in  many  ways  is  a  great  help,  not  only  to  the  children 
but  also  to  their  mothers,  for  it  takes  the  children  away  from  the 
h«)ns(\  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  day  and  gives  the  mother  time  to  do 
Ikm"  work  unmolested,  while  the  children  return  with  new  ideas  and 
briL^hter  faces.  The  teachers  make  visits  about  the  houses  and  inter- 
est  the  mothers  in  the  children's  work.  They  also  bring  a  little  social 
life  once  a  month  when  they  have  mothers'  meetings  at  Harris  Hall. 
The  largest  gatheiing  of  this  kind  occurs  at  Christmas  time,  when  the 
children  are  given  a  Christmas  tree.  The  proud  mothers  seated  about 
th(^  hull,  stMMiig  their  little  tots  marching  around  the  tree,  singing  and 
claj)ping  their  hands,  begin  to  smile  shnultaneously  with  the  children 
as  tln'ir  litth*.  faces  beam  with  delight  at  the  sptirkling  stars  and  trim- 
miners  of  th(»  tree. 

'iiie  second  step  in  the  school  was  the  addition  of  a  slovd  depart- 
ment (IMate  lL^;j).  A  room  was  fitted  up  with  ten  benches,  ^fhe  school 
at  tiisi  was  only  for  the  boys  who  worked  in  the  mill,  the  other  }K)ys 
of  the  family  having'  the  advantage  in  the  public  schools.  The  school 
is  carried  on  four  evenings  a  week,  making  40  boys  enrolled  in  the 
cours(\  Later  the  girls  became  int<n*ested  in  the  work,  so  a  girls' 
(lass  of  10  was  added,  making  50  in  all.  In  connection  with  this  w^ork 
we  have  establisluHl  classes  in  baskc^trv  and  the  making  of  cane  seats 
to  (hairs. 

Anotlu'r  branch  of  the  industrial  work  is  the  cooking  school.  Prob- 
ai>ly  there  is  no  branch  of  the  school  that  does  more  real  good  than 
this.  The  children  luv  allowed  to  attend  the  school  at  the  age  of  11 
years.  The  school  is  ht^ld  in  the  afternoon  after  tin*  public  schools, 
from  4  to  r»  oVhx'k.  (lood,  plain  cooking  is  taught- -how  to  make  a 
dinner  from  cheap  cuts  of  meat,  the.  pro})er  food  to  buy,  and  the  cor- 
n»ct  combinations  to  use  to  Iniild  up  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  bniin. 
The  making  of  bread,  pistry,  preserves,  jellies,  and  the  prepamtion  of 
cereals  ar<»  also  touched  upon.  The  course  in  cooking  is  three  years. 
Generally  the  girls  leave  tnen  and  come  to  work  in  the  mill. 
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On  June  13, 1903,  the  directors  were  given  a  dinner  at  Harris  Hall, 
the  menu  being  as  follows: 

Little  Neck  clams. 

Consomme. 

Olives.  Radishes.  Salted  almonds. 

Fillet  of  sole,  tartar  sauce. 

Cucumbers. 

Fillet  of  beef,  mushroom  sauce. 

Potato  balls.  Asparagus. 

Tomato  salad. 

Strawberry  ice  cream.  Frozen  pudding. 

Sponge  cake.  Almond  cake. 

Crackers.  Cheese. 

Coffee. 

The  cooking-school  girls  prepared  most  of  the  food  and  served  it  at 
the  tables.  The  children  that  attend  the  school  number  al>out  40.  If 
there  is  anyone  in  the  communitj^  who  is  very  ill,  the  children  arc 
shown  how  to  prepare  food  for  invalids  and  how  to  present  it  attract- 
ively, after  which  a  few  of  the  pupils  carrv  it  to  those  afflicted.  It 
not  only  teaches  them  how  to  prepare  the  food,  but  also  shows  them 
thepleasure  of  doing  for  others. 

Tne  men  who  work  in  our  machine  and  carpenter  shops  were 
desirous  of  studying  mechanical  drawing,  and  courses  were  started 
for  them;  also,  there  are  several  boys  who  have  become  interested  in 
the  work.  The  first  year  is  given  up  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  drawing;  the  second  year  takes  up  descriptive  geometr^^  and  draw- 
in^  of  different  parts  of  machinerv;  the  third-year  work  takes  up  the 
'iiore  advanced  machine  work;  the  fourth-year  work  takes  up  ele- 
mentary design.  Several  carpenters  have  taken  up  the  course,  in 
^vhich  c*ase  we  have  altered  it  to  correspond  more  with  their  line  of 
V'ork.  The  men  have  benefited  very  much  by  the  course,  and  some 
5^f  them,  who  at  the  outset  were  unable  to  read  a  plan,  can  now  work 
intelligently  from  one. 

A  band  was  organized  about  two  years  ago,  the  company  f  uruis^hing 
the  rooms  to  practice  in  and  advancing  the  money  with  which  to  pio- 
eure  many  of  the  instruments.  The  band  plays  at  all  bascbiill  j^anics 
thftt  are  held  on  the  grounds  and  also  plays  nioniing  and  afternoon  at 
our  L4ibor  Day  show.  During  the  winter  months  the  band  gives 
concerts  every  two  weeks  in  Harris  Hall,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
divided  with  several  benefit  societies  which  have  been  organized  by 
the  employees:  The  United  Workers'  Circle  of  King's  Daughters,  the 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  and  the  (ierman  Brotherhood. 

As  the  company  is  situated  some  distance  from  the  town,  many 
small  groceries  spring  up  to  supplv  the  employees  with  tlieii-  stiiples 
of  food.  The  tx)mpany,  not  satished  with  existing  conditions,  bought 
out  some  of  the  stores  and  started  a  large  one  under  the  head  of  the 
employees'  coopemtive  store.  The  company  furnished  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  start  the  store  along  the  following  lines:  That  the  company 
would  not  receive  any  interest  on  the  money  invested;  that  it  should 
be  a  cooperative  business  entirely  for  the  employees'  l)enetit,  they 
to  receive  tlieir  share  of  the  profits  pro  rata  as  their  accounts  showed 
on  the  books. 

Naturally  the  taking  over  of  old  stock  and  the  starting  of  a  new 
enterpriae  necessitates  time  to  tell  whether  or  not  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  suooess  in  every  way.    There  is  one  thing  ceilain,  and  that  is  they 
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^rot  far  better  material  than  formerly  for  the  same  amount  of  monc}', 
from  a  clean  and  well-kept  store.  AH  groceries  are  delivered  by  three 
teams  which  cover  the  scattered  territory. 

Some  of  the  company's  property  skirts  the  shore  of  Plymouth  Bay, 
and  here  we  liave  establishea  a  bathing  beach  where  the  employees 
may  enjoy  themselves.  The  slope  of  the  land  made  it  necessary  to 
build  it  out  and  restrain  same  by  a  parapet  wall.  This,  however,  had 
its  advantiiges,  as  it  made  a  splendid  playground  for  the  children, 
w  here  they  could  dig  in  the  sand  and  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  of  the 
ocean  without  wetting  their  feet  and  dresses.  It  makes  a  splendid 
park  in  which  the  people  may  gather.  On  Sunday  afternoons  whole 
families  may  be  seen  enjoying  themselves — the  father  and  mother  tak- 
ing a  dip  while  the  little  ones  are  busy  making  sand  houses  on  the 
b(»acli.  On  several  Sundays  there  were  from  600  to  700  people  spend- 
ing the  afternoon  watching  the  bathers  as  they  dove  ana  swam  aoout. 
Tliercj  are  two  bath  houses,  one  for  the  men  and  l)oys  and  the  other  for 
the  women  and  the  girls.  The  company  furnishes  suits  for  the  bathers 
at  the  low  rental  ot  1  cent  per  suit;  also  towels  at  1  cent  each.  Suits 
are  also  on  sale  at  wholesale  prices.  The  bath  houses  are  in  charge  of 
an  experienced  man,  w^ho  teaches  the  boj^s  and  girls  to  swim,  dive,  and 
float.  During  the  last  two  summers  there  have  been  more  than  y,0(X» 
baths  taken.  One  generally  finds  the  beach  lined  with  young  people 
every  afternoon,  except  Saturday. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  interest  of  the  crowd  centers  around  the 
bull  tield,  which  is  situated  back  of  the  ofKce  building.  Every  Satur- 
day afternoon,  weather  permitting,  a  game  is  held  between  our  own 
club  and  a  visiting  team.  The  team  has  been  growing  stronger  each 
year,  winning  the  majority  of  the  games  played.  Each  year  they 
liave  played  against  stronger  teams,  and  this  resulted  last  year  in  sev- 
eral games  nearing  the  standard  of  some  of  the  leagues.  The  games 
w(M(*  witnessed  by  700  to  800  people  each,  and  are  free,  witn  the 
exception  that  they  give  what  they  think  they  can  afford  to  help  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  visiting  team. 

All  of  the  baseball  games,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  social  work  is 
reported  in  a  paixM*  that  is  published  once  a  month,  called  The  Ply- 
mouth Cordage  Cnronicle.  The  paper  is  published  in  three  languages, 
English,  German,  and  Italian. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  courses  carried  on  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  poultry,  to  show  and  educate  the  people  in  the  handling 
of  gardens,  etc.  TTherc  were  so  few  that  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lectures  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  issue  them  through  a  paper; 
they  could  then  be  brought  out  to  all  the  people  at  once.  This  proved 
a  .succ(»ss,  and  tlu^  whole  social  work  was  tnen  brought  before  them  by 
this  medium. 

All  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  schools  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
employees  is  in  anticipation  of  a  fair  that  is  held  on  Labor  Day. 
Labor  Day,  in  its  true  s(»nse  here,  brings  out  the  work  that  the  people 
haye  done  all  summer.  As  earh'  as  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  em- 
ployees l(Miy(».  their  homes  with  wheelbarrows,  little  carts,  andarms  filled 
with  vegetables.  It  needs  only  a  few  little  donkeys  with  packs  on  their 
backs  to  lend  to  the  scene  a  true  Italian  setting  of  the  early  morning 
market  time  in  Verona  or  Perugia.  Boys  and  girls  are  running  here 
and  there  to  deposit  their  handiwork  on  the  proper  table,  while  the 
'lacking  of  ducks  or  the  crowing  of  a  rooster  announces  the  arrival 
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of  a  new  poultry  guest  to  show  off  his  feathers  in  the  coming  compo- 
lition  wita  his  neighlwrs.  Children  laden  with  flowers,  whic-h  ahnost 
hide  their  tiny  faces  behind  their  blossoms  as  they  sway  back  and  foith 
in  the  breezes,  lend  a  cheerful  greeting  as  they  enter  the  miniature 
fair.  It  requires  a  tent  160  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide  to  cover  the 
o^iliibition  of  vegetables,  fruit,  fancywork,  flowers,  scliool  work, 
iiK)king,  poultry,  and  handiwork.  The  company  also  ofl'ers  prizes  for 
vegetables  and  flower  gardens  that  are  kept  up  in  the  })est  maiuuM* 
during  the  summer,  also  one  for  the  places,  tre(*s,  and  vines.  The 
places  ai"e  visited  by  a  competent  j"dge  three  times  during  the  suiii- 
nior.  and  a  complete  record  is  kept.  The  prize  winners  are  posted  in 
the  tent. 

The  fair  is  open  on  Labor  Day  from  V2  to  tl  o'clock,  and  also  on  the 
day  following  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  During  the  morning,  whilo 
articles  are  being  put  to  rights,  the  people  are  gathering  on  the  ball 
field,  which  has  been  laid  out  for  athletic  contests  which  have  been 
scheduled  to  begin  at  \)  o'clock.     The  Plymouth  Cordage  Band,  of  4'2 

(ieres,  starts  the  event  moving  with  a  band  concert  from  i)  to  l).:»o. 
riist  September  there  were  over  5,000  people  to  witness  the  sports 
thut  began  at  9.30. 

Programme. 

9.00.  Band  concert. 

9.30.  Running  race,  18  yeare  old  and  over;  beet  two  out  of  three,  200  yardH. 

9.35.  Basket  contest 

9.45.  Fish  pond,  for  girls. 

9.55.  Stilt  rat-e,  for  boys, 

in.uo.  Three-legged  race,  200  yards. 

10. 10.  Second  heat  running  race. 

10.15.  Half-mile  foot  race. 

lo.:50.  Sack  race,  60  yards. 

10.35.  Third  heat  running  rai-e. 

10.40.  High  jump. 

10.45.  Blindfold  wheelliarrow  race,  for  boys. 

10.55.  Hitting  the  dummy,  for  girls. 

1H)5.  kelay  rac«,  Walk  r.  Mill,  800  yards. 

U.'M).  One  mile  bicycle  race. 

Il.:i5.  Olwtacle  race. 

11.50.  (ireat<ed  i>oleand  barrel,  for  boys. 

2.00.  Band  (concert. 

3.IX).  Ba^K'ball  game. 

In  the  grouping  of  5,000  people  the  combination  of  eolors  was 
(•.xceedingl}'  interesting  and  varied,  which  lent  to  the  scv.my  adrcidcilly 
|)ietures<iue  and  unique  effect.  After  the  |>eo|)le  had  wjitclied  tluMr 
friends  lose  or  gain  the  coveted  ])rizos  th(»v  loft  tlioir  seats  for  an 
inspection  of  the  tent.  Many  of  the  ptM)i)le  returned  in  the  aftrnioon 
to  witness  the  final  Imseball  game  of  the  season.  If  we  take  into 
iiccount  the  people  who  attended  the  different  (events  during  tlie  day. 
thp  fair  was  witnessed  by  nearly  S,(M)0  ])eople.  This  shows  <[uite  a 
srrowth  from  the  first  fair  that  was  h<'ld  four  vears  inn)  in  a  small 
house.  One  room,  \'2  by  l-t  feet,  was  given  uj)  to  vegetables:  oiu* 
room,  14  by  15  feet,  to  poultry,  and  one  room,  12  i)y  1*2  feet,  to  flowers; 
the  attendance  being  about  8i)(). 

Often  during  the  games  on  Labor  Day,  and  the  ball  games,  slight 
accidents  are  apt  to  happen:  also,  in  a  mill  where  hundreds  of  people 
are  working  about  moving  machinery  the  chances  of  accident  are  many, 
.so  a  room  was  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  equipment  to  care  for  such 
matters.     But  with  the  hospital  came  the  question  of  who  should 
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caic  for  it,  and  trained  nurses  were  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  Their  work  at  present  lies  not  onl^  in  the  small  hospital,  but 
much  of  thoir  time  is  given  up  to  making  visits  to  all  of  our  employees 
who  are  sick  or  in  need  of  their  services,  administering  to  them  the 
proper  care  and  bringing  to  our  attention  existing  conditions  about 
the  phices  and  iiouses  that  should  be  changed.  In  cases  of  extreme 
.sickness  one  nurse  gives  her  attention  during  the  day  and  the  other  at 
niorht.  Tlie  company  furnishes  the  nurses  with  a  house  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  houses  and  mill.  During  the  past  six  months  there  were 
about  750  cas(»s  that  required  their  attention.  In  manv  cases  we  have 
had  the  sincere  thanks  of  our  employees,  and  they  all  feel  that  it  has 
filled  a  long- felt  want. 

ilaiiy  times  when  acute  diseases  make  it  impossible  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent, and  when  men  who  have  worked  among  us  for  many  years  are 
tjiken  away,  their  wives  and  children  oftentimes  would  be  left  in  pov- 
erty l)ut  for  the  benetit  societies  that  have  been  formed  among  the 
workingmen  and  women.  There  are  three  societies  that  carry  on  this 
work: 

The  Tnited  Workers'  Circle  of  King^s  Daughters,  this  society  rais- 
inj^^  nionty  by  fairs  and  distributing  it  among  those  requiring  assistance. 

The  German  Brotheihood  was  organized  the  Ist  day  of  Septeinl>er, 
IS8.*J,  with  a  mt^iibership  of  28  men  and  a  capital  stock  of  1(224.  The 
membership  has  increased  to  72,  and  at  date  of  writing  the  society  has 
S?<>(M)  in  the  bank.     The  society  has — 

(•ollrctrd  from  tlic  iiieniberH  during  the  oxiet^Mice  of  the  society $5,566.60 

I*aid  (lilt  for  (leathn  of  menihers,  11  in  nnmbi^r 655.00 

Tiii'l  <nit  for  deaths  of  wives  of  members 272. 00 

V'AU I  out  f«^r  sickiu'ss 4, 590.  00 

T\w  Old  ('olony  Mutual  Benetit  Association  was  organized  June  27, 
l<s7s.  The  (lues  of  the  association  are  $4  a  year.  This  gives  an  acci- 
drnl  henelit  of  §J:  a  week  for  twenty  weeks:  also  includes  a  death  bene- 

lit(>l'?^ir,n. 

Tln^  association  lias  received $8,863.  78 

Paid  out  in  nicknesH  and  death  henofitH 7,  707.  48 

It  has  on  dei»osit 1,156.30 

If  the  ein})lovees  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  belong  to  these  socie- 
ties (he  int^n  tire  generally  ready  to  start  a  paper  through  the  mills  for 
tht^r  biMU'lit. 

TUi:   .lOMN    r».  STKTSON    f'OMrANY,  rillLADICLPHlA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  e<Hn])any,  now  ineorpomted  as  a  joint-stock  company  wHth  a 
(•{i|)ita]ization  of  $4,(Mm»,(mm),  wa,s  (established  in  January,  1865.  Its 
])nMhiet  consists  of  high-grade  fur-felt  hats  and  its  manufacturing 
operations  include  not  only  the  making  of  hats  but  also  other  branches 
of  industry  connct'ted  therewith,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  machines 
for  u^e  in  tlic  factory,  the  weaving  of  silk  l^inds  and  bindings,  the 
printing  of  hat  tips  and  the  commercial  printing  of  the  factory,  the 
making  of  |)aper  hatlwxes,  the  making  of  the  block  upon  which 
the  hat  is  formed,  l(;ath(»r  cutting,  etc.  From  infonnation  recently 
secured  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Labor,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  employees  during  11M)3  a|»-j^re- 
gated  over  2,4(K.>,  of  which  over  1,900  were  male.s  and  over  5U0 
females.  The  number  emplo^^ed  in  1903  was  more  than  double  that 
employed  in  1898  (1,144)  and  nearly  three  times  that  (Mnployed  in 
1895  (945).  The  production  likewise  amountcKl  to  102,1H1  dozens  of 
hats  in  1903,  as  against  44,492  dozens  in  1S98  and  3T,9tM)  dozens  in 
1895.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  stead}'  employment  has  not  only 
been  offered  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  the  term  for  which  a 
record  was  available,  but  that  the  company  has  made  special  effort  >i 
to  encourage  steady  and  continuous  work  by  its  employees. 

A  very  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  betterment  has  Ik'cu 
in  operation  by  this  company  for  some  years,  resulting  not  only  in 
better  and  more  comfortable  working  and  living  conditions  to  the 
employees,  but  also  in  a  greater  personal  interest  of  the  emplovcivs  in 
the  business  of  the  company  and  a  correspondingly  better  (luality  of 
product.  The  forms  of  betterment  adopted  have  been  varied  and  in 
some  respects  unique,  but  their  effectiveness  and  good  results  hjiv(* 
been  most  marked.  A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  features  of 
this  work  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages. 

While  this  company  does  not  build  houses  to  rent  to  its  employe(\s.  it 
has  encoumged  saving  and  home  building  among  them  in  the  strongest 
possible  way.  For  some  years  it  has  offered  to  its  employees  as  a 
reward  for  efficient  service  shares  in  a  building  and  loan  assoiiation 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  company,  upon  which  money  fur 
the  purchase  of  homes  (but  for  no  other  pui*pose)  can  be  borrowed  at 
any  time.  These  shares,  which  are  paid  for  and  carried  to  maturity 
by  the  company  without  any  cost  whatever  to  the  holder,  are  desij^nied 
to  take  the  place  of  extra  wages  and  are  given  only  to  such  operatives 
as  show  unusual  efficiency  in  their  work.  The  number  of  employees 
for  whom  such  stock  was  maintained  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  was 
203,  the  total  number  of  shares  being  1,418,  and  the  largest  number 
held  by  one  person  30.  Twenty-eight  homes  have  been  acquired  by 
employees  under  the  opei'ation  of  this  plan  (Plate  124).  In  addition  to 
these,  this  association,  which  was  organized  in  1879,  has  been  the  means 
through  which  11  houses  have  been  purchased  with  stock  maintained  by 
employees  themselves,  and  24  with  old  shares  matured,  making  a  total 
of  63  homes  up  to  the  present  time  secured  through  the  medium  of 
the  building  and  loan  association.  It  is  stated  that  15  \wr  cent  of  tJie 
adult  male  employees  of  the  company  now  own  their  homes,  while  iJS9 
now  hold  shares  in  the  association. 

The  Stetson  savings  fund  was  established  inlS97,  the  purpose  InMiig 
to  encourage  operatives  to  save  their  money  by  making  deposits  in 
small  weekly  amounts.  These  deix)sits  are  limited  to  such  portions 
of  an  employee's  earnings  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  management,  he 
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(*an  {H'l'iiiit  to  ronmiii  for  his  future  use,  $1U  being  the  uiaximum  amount 
nnoivod  from  any  one  individual  in  a  week.  The  comjjaiiy  allows  5 
per  cent  interest  on  deposits  whieh  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  tistal  year.  If  withdrawn  during  the  year  the  deposit  is 
not  entitled  to  interest.  At  the  time  of  the  last  repoit  the  depositors 
numbered  iJ2x,  or  about  In  per  cent  of  the  entire  num}>er  of  persons 
employed  by  the  eomi)any.  The  amount  on  deposit,  with  the  aecnuKi 
inten^st,  was  Sl7,8Sl.lMj,  making  an  avemge  of  $76.24  for  each 
dejX)sitor. 

A  system  of  protit  sharing  possessing  very  unique  and  unusual  fea- 
tures was  adopted  by  the  company  in  1902i.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
stockhohlers  in  the  fall  of  that  year  it  was  decided  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  president  and  board  of  directors  5,000  shares  of  the 
increased  common  capital  stock,  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each,  to  Ik?  used 
l»y  tlnMn  for  distribution  among  the  company's  employees  under  such 
terms  aiid  conditions  as  they  deemed  proper.  The  plan,  as  adopted* 
dit1'er>  from  the  usual  form  of  profit  sharing  in  that  the  allotment  of 
stock  to  an  employee  is  not  <*onditioned  upon  his  age  or  upon  the 
length  of  time  he  has  lieen  in  the  company's  employ,  nor  is  the  amount 
of  stock  allotted  to  him  d(»pendent  on  the  salary  he  receives.  Mon»- 
ov(M*,  th(»  stock  eventually  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the 
emjdoyee  without  any  ex})ense  to  him  whatever.  The  following  state- 
ment conc(Mning  the  operations  of  the  plan  has  been  furnished  by  the 
company: 

('ertiticate>  for  the  allotted  stock  are  issued  in  the  name  of  five  trus- 
tees, and  the  certificates  are  not  transferred  to  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals until  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years,  except  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  emplov<'e  or  his  severing  his  connection  with  the  com{)anv. 

As  dividends  on  the  allotted  stock  are  declared  and  paid,  each  indi- 
vidual is  crediled  with  his  ])rojK>rtion  of  the  dividends  less  5  per  cent 
on  the  balance  ihw  on  the  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Wnen  the 
ac<-unmlation  of  dividends,  less  the  interest  charge,  amounts  to  the 
par  value  of  the  stock,  the  employ(»e  is  then  paid  the  full  amount  of 
dividends  that  aie  declared  each  year,  but,  as  stilted  above,  he  can  not 
come  into  possession  of  the  certificate  itself  until  fifteen  j^ears  have 
i'lapsed.  '1  he  object  of  this  provision  is  at  once  apparent — it  insures 
a  steady  income  for  the  employee  so  long  as  he  is  in  our  emi>loy,  by 
preventing  him  disposing  of  his  stock. 

Till'  employi'c  has  tli(»  privih'ge  of  drawing  from  the  dividends 
♦  leclared  each  year  an  amount  ecjual  to  5  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of 
the  stock.  If  he  avails  hiniMdf  of  this  privilege  the  stock  is  not  paid 
for  as  quickly  as  if  he  were  to  allow  all  the  dividends  to  accumulate. 

In  the  event  of  death  there  is  handed  to  the  executors  a  certificate  of 
stock  of  tin*  par  value  of  the  amount  that  stands  to  the  employee's 
credit  on  the  books.  If  the  em[)loyment  of  the  individual  is  termi- 
nated bcuause  of  his  physical  or  mental  (H)ndition  preventing  him  dis- 
charging his  duties,  settlement  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  event 
>f  death;  but  if  the  employee  is  discharged  for  cause,  there  is  handed 

u  a  check  for  the  amount  at  that  time  to  his  credit  on  the  books. 
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That  the  difference  between  paying  by  i*heck  and  by  certificate  umy 
be  undei*8tood,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  at  this  time  the  st^ck  is 
selling  on  tlie  market  for  177.  While  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
daring  the  year  lias  ranged  from  105  to  177,  it  has  been  allotted  the 
employees  at  par — JlOO  per  share. 

Up  to  the  present  time  3,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
e(»Dpany,  in  lots  of  five  shares  and  upward,  have  been  distributed 
unong  emplo3'ees  under  the  terms  of  this  plan.  The  number  of  jour- 
nevmen  to  w^hom  shares  have  been  allotted  is  2-i4,  and  the  total  num- 
ber  of  shares  so  allotted  1,225.  As  the  dividends  paid  on  the  stock 
of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company  have  averaged  about  17  per  cent 
for  the  last  several  years,  with  a  probable  increase  for  1903  conseciueiit 
upon  an  increased  amount  of  business  done,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
accumulation  of  dividends,  less  the  interest  charge,  will  equal  the  par 
value  of  this  stock  in  about  six  years. 

The  beneficial  fund  maintained  by  the  company  is  also  worthy  of 
special  notice.  This  fund  is  supported  by  a  monthl}^  assessment  of 
25  cents  on  each  adult  worker,  apprentices  under  18  years  of  age  i)ay- 
ing  15  i^nts  per  month.  Employees  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason 
of  illness  or  injury  are  paid  $5  a  week  for  a  period  of  five  weeks  in 
each  year,  or  ^3  a  week  if  under  18  years  of  age.  In  case  of  death 
the  sum  of  §100  is  allotted  for  funeral  exjHMises  to  adults  and  §^75  to 
apprentice's.  The  rejK)rt  of  the  association  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 9, 11H)3,  shows  that  during  that  period  382  employees  received  sick 
l)enefits  from  the  fund  in  various  amounts  up  to  ^25,  while  5s^2, loO  wtis 
paid  on  22  cases  of  death. 

A  novel  feature  introduced  by  the  company  in  18i>7  was  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  premiums  for  regular  and  faithful  work  in  the  sizing 
department,  where  the  roving  habits  of  the  workmen,  many  of  whom 
were  of  foreitrii  birth,  had  become  a  source  of  serious  aniiovance  and 
inoonvenieuce  to  the  manatjement.  To  remedv  these  conditions  it  was 
decided  to  offer  to  the  men  who  worked  steadilv  throu<^h<)ut  the  veiir 
in  amount  ecjual  to  5  i>er  cent  of  the  total  wag(»s  earned,  this  amount 
in  l>c  presented  to  such  employees  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas  gift. 
Under  the  operation  of  this  plan  35  per  cent  of  the  sizers  einph>yed  in 
isf»7  remained  until  the  end  of  the  vear.  For  the*  three  succeeding 
years  the  premium  was  increased  to  lo  ])er  cent,  witli  the  result  tliat 
the  number  of  stead}'  workers  increased  fi-oni  50  to  ^^>  ])er  ccMit  of  the 
iMitire  number.  In  UM)1  and  liH)«2,  with  15  [hh-  cent  preniiuni  paid, 
the  percentage  reached  ns,  whih?  last  year  J>'J  pi'r  cent  of  the  total 
force  ill  the  sizing  department  receivi'd  '20  per  cent  increase  on  their 
wages  as  a  reward  for  faithful  service.  T^he  result  of  this  })eneticent 
policy  has  l>een  not  only  to  insure  larger  incomes  to  the  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  instil  into  their  minds  the  i)rinciples  of  steady  and  con- 
stant application  to  their  work,  but  it  has  also  enabled  the  company  to 
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calculiiti^  with  greater  certainty  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  turned 
out  of  this  department  in  a  stated  time.  As  the  wages  paid  in  the  siz- 
ing department  are  by  the  piece,  it  is  seen  that  from  a  monetar^^  stand- 
l)<)int  th(^  company  receives  no  direct  return  for  its  outlay,  as  might 
be  lh(i  case  were  the  men  working  by  the  day  or  by  the  week. 

The  presentation  of  life-insurance  policies  to  employees  is  another 
form  of  reward  adopted  by  the  company.  These  policies  are  mainly 
on  the  twenty  and  twenty-live  year  endowment  plan,  the  premiums 
being  paid  by  the  company,  and  the  accumulated  dividends  turned 
over  to  the  beneliciar}'  when  the  policy  becomes  due.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  in  force  18  policies  of  insurance,  two  of  which  are  for 
§10,000  and  the  remainder  $5,000  each.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  1^  policies,  aggregating  $200,000,  have  matured. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  compan}^  to  present  to  apprentices 
upon  (he  completion  of  their  term  of  service,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to 
§^1  for  e\'ery  week  spent  in  the  establishment,  or  $208  for  the  full 
four  yt^ar  period.  This  amount  is  regarded  as  in  no  way  connected 
with  their  wages,  but  is  a  gift  by  the  management  to  those  who  have 
faithfully  fultilled  their  obligations  to  the  company.  A  customary 
feature  of  the  Christinas  celebration  at  the  factory  is  the  distribution 
of  prizes  among  those  apprentices  w^hose  work  for  the  year  has  Inyvn 
l)roiiouiiccd  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  These  prizes  varj^  in  value 
from  five-dollar  notes  to  watches  costing  as  much  as  $50,  special  prizes 
of  still  greater  value,  including  money  and  paid-upsharesin  the  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  being  awarded  apprentices  who  have  made 
notably  good  records.  It  is  also  the  custom  of  the  companj'  on  Christ- 
mas eve  to  [)res(?nt  every  man  in  its  employ  with  a  hat  or  a  turke\'and 
every  girl  with  a  pound  of  the  best  candj'  or  an  order  for  a  pair  of 
gloves,  legardless  of  price  or  quality. 

For  tlu^  social  and  intellectual  culture  of  its  employees  the  company 
has  erected  at  one  end  of  the  factory  buildings  a  large  assembly  hall, 
capable^  of  seating  2.000  persons,  which  is  furnished  with  a  grand  and 
a  parlor  organ  and  a  piano.  There  is  also  a  parlor  for  evening  social 
UKM'tings.  A  large  Sunday  school,  whose  membership  includes  at 
times  !is  nianv  as  l,4o()  persons,  meets  in  the  assembly  hall.  An 
organization  similar  to  the  Young  Men's  (christian  Association,  known 
a.s  the  riohn  B.  Stetson  Union,  is  doing  much  good  among  the  male  o|jer- 
ativcs.  The  Christian  Kndeavor  and  choral  societies  are  both  growing 
forces.  A  large  library  and  reading  room  which  contains  2,0()0  choice 
volumes  and  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  also 
maintained.     Books  are  furnished  employees  free  of  charge. 

A  medic^il  de])artment  under  the  charge  of  a  leading  physician  has 
been  estjiblished  by  the  companj'  and  operatives  are  treated  at  a  nom- 
inal ])rice,  or  gi-atuitousl}'^  when  necessary.  A  hospital  building  7.5 
by  lOii  feet  and  four  stories  in  height  is  now  being  erected  for  this 
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department.  The  Union  Mission  Hospital,  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  establishment,  has  been  in  operation  tonic  years  and  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances. 

As  a  result  of  the  numerous  efforts  put  forth  by  the  John  B.  Stetson 
Company  for  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  its  employees,  it  is 
claimed  b}'  the  management  that  not  only  has  the  quality  and  (]uantity 
of  the  work  done  in  the  factory  greatly  improved,  but  that  there  has 
beeD  a  substantial  increase  in  the  company's  business  and  profits. 

S.  D.  WARREN   A  CO.,  CUMBERLAND   MILLS,  MAINE. 

Although  most  of  the  houses  built  by  this  compan}'  were  erectcu  a 

number  of  years  ago,  and  consequently  are  lacking  in  some  of  the 

features  possessed  by  more  recently  constructed  buildings,  they  are, 

nevertheless,   among  the  most  tasteful   and   conveniently   arranged 

dwellings  of  their  class  to  be  found  anywhere.     One  type  of  house 

built  by  this  company  is  one  and  one-half  stories  in  height  and  in  built 

of  wood,  with  brick  foundation  (Plate  126).     The  int(»rior  aceonirnodu- 

tious  consist  of  a  hallway,  a  parlor,  a  dining  room,  and  a  kiteiien  on  the 

first  floor,  and  four  sleeping  rooms  of  fair  size  and  a  smaller  chamber 

on  the  second  floor.     A  porch,  over  which  the  upper  story  projects, 

occupies  one  cx)rner  of  the  house.     The  interior  is  neatly  papered  in 

attractive  patterns,  the  floors  and  woodwork  being  iinished  in  oil  or 

painted.     The  kitchen  is  provided  with  a  hinged  table  and  a  sink,  and 

each  bedroom  has  a  large  clothespress.     A  cellar  with  cc^niented  floor 

serves  as  a  storeroom  for  fuel  and  provisions.     In  this  is  locatinl  the 

water-closet,  which  connects  with  the  sewer  outside.      Kerosene  is 

used  for  lighting  and  coal  and  wood  for  heating  and  cookiu<,^     (iiir- 

bage  is  deposited  in  a  can  provided  for  the  puri)ose  and  is  removed  iit 

stated  periods.     The  exterior  of  the  house  is  kept  neat  and  attractive 

in  appearance  by  the  company,  which  also  sees  that  the  interior  is  in 

proper  condition  before  a  tenant  moves  in.     If  any  changes  or  n^pairs 

are  made  while  the  tenant  is  occupying  the  building  he  must  ])ear  tln^ 

exi>ens<i. 

The  lot  upon  which  this  house  stands  has  a  frontage  of  5()  feet  and 
is  lUO  feet  in  depth.  The  building  occupies  720  square  feet,  leaving 
a  considerable  space  at  the  side  and  rear  for  yard  and  garden.  T\u) 
rental  is  fixed  at  $0.35  per  month,  including  full  water  privileges.  As 
the  value  of  the  house  is  estimated  at  $1,500,  not  including  the  land, 
this  is  considered  a  very  moderate  return  to  the  company  on  the 
investment.     The  rent  is  calculated  on  the  following  basis: 

Per  year. 

Fi ve  per  cent  of  $1,500  ( value) $75.  (X) 

Taxes 22.  (X) 

Water 10.00 

Insurance 1.60 

Total 10S.50 
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The  .same  rule  is  applied  in  determining  the  rental  of  other 
houses. 

Another  type  of  house,  similar  as  to  general  plan  and  interior 
arningement,  but  differing  somewhat  externally,  contains  two  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor  and  four  chambers  above.  The  common  kitchen  or 
living  r(K>ni  of  these  houses  is  quite  large,  and  they  have  always  been 
quite  popular  with  the  operatives.  The  rental,  with  water^  is  $8.17 
p<M'  month. 

A  number  of  dwellings  owned  by  employees  of  the  company  were 
built  under  the  following  conditions:  Believing  it  better  policy  tu 
encourage  operatives  to  acquire  homes  of  their  own  than  to  build 
and  rent  to  them,  the  company  some  years  ago  purchased  a  tract  of 
unimproved  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills,  put  in  sewers  and  other 
improvements,  laid  out  streets,  and  sold  lots  to  employees,  at  a  price 
which  did  not  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  the  land  with  its  improve- 
ments. Monev  for  the  construction  of  houses  was  advanced  at  4 
|>er  cent  interest,  building  plans  were  furnished  free  of  cost,  and  each 
worthy  employee  was  given  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  home,  even 
when  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  security.  Under  this  plan 
nine  houses,  ranging  in  value  from  )M,500  to  $3,000,  were  erected,  and 
the  S4'heme  would  probably  have  had  a  nmch  larger  development  but 
for  th(*  fact  that,  shortly  after  it  was  put  into  operation,  an  electric 
road  was  built  through  the  village,  connecting  it  with  Portland  a  few 
miles  away.  This  road  had  the  effect  of  concentrating  the  building 
improvements  of  the  village  along  its  line  and  rendering  the  company *s 
property,  whidi  was  scmiewhat  remote,  less  attractive  to  the  operatives 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

In  lSi)5  the  eom|)any  owned  9(>  houses,  with  a  total  estimated  valu- 
ation of  3[^I5o,<M)().  Of  this  numl>er  12  contained  four  rooms,  8  five 
rooms,  80  six  rooms,  81i  seven  rooms,  3  eight  I'ooms,  3  nine  rooms, 
and  1  tw<!lve  rooms  each.  In  addition  there  were  2  boarding  houses, 
with  fifteen  and  twenty  ro<mis,  respectively,  for  the  accommodation  of 
unmarried  employees. 

These  dwellings  are  seldom  vacant,  and  there  is  practically  no  loss 
of  rental.  A  most  generous  policy  is  observed  by  the  company  in 
<lealing  with  its  tenants.  Ejection  is  never  {Htrmitted.  When  a  tenant 
is  sick  and  unable  to  meet  his  [Miyments,  he  is  allowed  to  defer  them 
until  such  time  as  may  suit  his  convenience.  Subrenting  is  not  per- 
mitted, })ut  tenants  mav  receive  l>oarders  if  thev  desin*.  The  com- 
jMiny  states  that  houses  for  one  family  have  given  the  greatest  degree 
of  satisfaction  and  that  they  are  the  onesmo.st  preferred  by  employees. 

The  |japer  mills  operated  by  the  com|)any  afford  employment  to 
alKuit  KU<N>  p<*r.sons,  representing  approximately  400  families.  The 
'^rger  part  of  these  are  now  owners  of  their  own  homes,  having  been 
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ble  to  save  sufficient  means  to  build  for  themselves.  In  this  the}' 
ave  been  encouraged  and  helped  by  the  company,  which  considers 
lome-ownershipa  very  important  factor  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
ontentment  of  the  workingman. 

A  free  library  and  reading  room,  maintained  by  the  company,  is  an 
mportant  educational  factor  in  the  community.  This  contains  about 
kO(H)  volumes  of  standard  reading  matter,  in  addition  to  which  are 
found  all  the  leading  magazines  and  other  publications.  It  is  situated 
)nthe  second  floor  of  the  building  in  which  the  company's  offices  are 
ocated,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  employees.  The  original  cost 
)f  the  library  was  about  $5,000,  and  some  $300  a  year  is  required  to 
lefray  running  expenses.  A  literary  society,  composed  of  women 
Jniployees,  meets  regularly  in  the  library.  There  is  also  a  large  hall, 
erected  by  the  company  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,  which  is  used  for 
od^'  and  other  society  gatherings. 

WESTINGHOUSE   AIR   BRAKE   COMPANY,  WILMERDING,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  plan  of  providing  dwellings  for  their  employees  was  first 
dopted  by  this  company  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  at  the 
inie  of  the  removal  of  its  factory  from  Allegheny  to  Wilmerding.  A 
rac-tof  unoccupied  land  adjoining  the  works  was  purchased,  upon  which 
be  company  constructed  a  number  of  houses  very  economically  by 
taking  large  contracts  at  cash  prices.  These  dwellings  were  sold  to 
iiployees  at  about  cost  and  upon  terms  which  enabled  them  to  pay 
)r  the  properties  in  monthly  installments  extending  over  a  period  of 
n  or  fifteen  years.  In  this  way  a  number  of  houses  were  accjuired 
i'  the  better  class  of  operatives;  but  the  plan  was  afterwards  abaii- 
med,  as  it  was  found  that  the  liberality  of  the  terms  induced  pur- 
lases  by  persons  who  had  not  previously  formed  the  habit  of  saving 
id  who  found  it  very  difficult  to  k(?ep  up  w^ith  their  payments,  espe- 
iilly  during  slack  times.     Under  the  plan  now  in  force  the  purchas(»r 

any  property  is  required  to  pay  about  one-tifth  of  the  purchase 
oney  in  cash  upon  delivery  of  deed.  He  then  executes  a  purchas(»- 
oney  mortgage,  payable  in  five  years,  with  interest  payable  (juarterly 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  While  no  requirement  is  made, 
is  expected  that  the  purchaser  shall  reduce  the  principal  of  the  niort- 
gequarterl}'  by  such  payments  on  account  as  he  may  be  able  to  make, 
lis  plan  enables  him,  during  hard  times,  to  keep  the  transaction  in 
<xi  shape  by  merely  paying  the  interest,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
len  good  wages  are  earned,  he  can  discharge  such  part  of  the  prin- 
)al  of  his  mortgage  as  he  may  desire. 

The  houses  built  by  this  company  aie  of  excellent  construction  and 
ist  pleasing  architectural  style.  The  photographs  shown  herewith 
iistrate  the  different  types  of  dwellings  erected,  while  copies  of  a 
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iminbor  of  the  building  plans  afford  information  as  to  their  arrange- 
ment tind  conntruction.  Among  the  best  of  the  different  classes  of 
hoiLses  is  a  two-story  brick  dwelling,  containing  seven  rooms,  includ- 
ing the  attic,  renting  for  $22  per  month  (Plate  126).  Another  class  of 
dwellingH  is  that  built  to  accommodate  two  families  (Plate  127).  This 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  double  house,  each  side  having  six  rooms  besides 
the  attic,  and  renting  for  $18  per  month.  Each  tenement  has  a  faaUway, 
a  hirgc  parlor,  a  dining  room,  and  a  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  while  the 
second  lioor  consists  of  three  bedrooms,  one  18  by  14  feet,  the  other 
two  of  fair  size,  and  a  well-arranged  bathroom.  The  attic  measures 
about  20  feet  square,  making  a  convenient  place  for  stora|(e  purposes, 
while  a  lai'ge  cellar,  extending  under  the  entire  house,  affords  ample 
room  below  ground. 

A  row  of  brick  buildings  contains  a  number  of  tenements,  ten  in  all, 
each  having  seven  rooms  and  being  provided  with  separate  entrances, 
both  front  and  re^r  (Plate  128).  The  first  story  contains  a  hallway, 
a  living  room  or  parlor,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bathroom.  On  the  second 
floor  are  three  large  bed  chambers,  while  two  more  rooms  are  finished 
off  in  the  attic.  P^ach  tenement  is  provided  with  a  good  cellar.  The 
rental  of  these  houses  has  been  fixed  by  the  company  at  $16  per  month, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  comers,  which  rent  for  $18  a 
month. 

All  of  the  foregoing  houses  are  equipped  with  gas  ranges  for  the  use 
of  natural  gas,  hot  and  cold  water,  porcelain-lined  bath  tubs,  inside 
hivatories  and  electric-light  fixtures.  Some  have  gas  furnaces  for 
heating,  while  others  have  open  fireplaces  for  gas.  All  liave  slate 
riK)fs. 

The  company  has  also  built  a  series  of  cottage  flats  for  the  use  of 
small  families.  These  buildings,  of  which  seven  have  been  erecti^d, 
contain  ten  flats  of  three  rooms  and  bath  on  the  first  floor,  and  ten 
liiits  of  four  rooms  and  })ath  on  the  second  floor,  with  separate  entrances 
to  I  iich.  p]ach  is  provided  with  a  good  cellar,  and  some  of  the  more 
nM-riitly  constructed  ones  have  wide  porches  at  the  back.  These  flats 
tire  w(»]|  constructed  and  have  pi'oved  quite  popular,the  moderate  rent 
asked  putting  them  within  the  reach  of  many  who  could  not  pay  the 
prices  charged  for  the  larger  and  more  expensive  houses. 

A  nnm})er  of  f  mine  dwellings  of  different  types  have  also  been  built 
at  various  times.  These  rent  at  prices  ranging  from  $14  to  $22  pi*r 
month.  Th«*  lots  upon  which  these  houses  are  located  ave  from  3l»  to 
4o  feet  in  frontage  and  from  KiO  to  120  feet  in  depth.  Practically  all 
houses  have  ])athrooms  and  a  number  ai*c  heated  by  furnace  as  well 
as  by  iireplaces. 
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In  order  to  encourage  the  beautifying  of  homes  and  surroundings 
the  company  has  adopted  the  plan  of  awarding  prizes  to  those  of  its 
toDants  whose  yards  and  lawns  are  kept  in  the  best  condition.  In  1902 
the  prizes  offered  were  as  follows:  For  ground  as  a  whole,  first  prize, 
|i5;  second,  $20;  third,  $15;  fourth,  $10,  and  three  prizes  of  $5  each, 
^ial  prizes:  For  best  work  in  flower  culture,  $10;  for  best  work  in 
vegetable  culture,  $10;  for  best  lawn,  $5;  for  best  window  or  porch 
hox,  $5.  A  number  of  smaller  prizes  were  also  distributed  among 
those  whom  the  judges  decided  to  be  worthy  of  them.  Competition 
for  these  prizes  is  not  restricted  to  the  company's  employees,  but  is 
open  to  all  residents  of  the  village  in  which  the  works  are  located. 

10193— No. 


PUBLIC  BATES  IH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  G.  W.  W.  HANGER. 

For  many  years  the  maintenance  of  public  baths  at  public  expense 
has  been  a  feature  of  municipal  government  in  the  leading  countries 
of  Europe.     In  the  United  States,  however,  the  movement  for  pu))li(^ 
Jwths  has  assumed  importance  only  during  recent  years.     TIk^  vahio 
of  these  institutions  from  both  a  social  and  economic  point  of  vi(^w 
can  not  be  denied.     They  not  only  offer  the  means  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness to  those  who  can  afford  but  meager  facilities  in  their  homos  or 
tenements  and  thereby  stimulate  in  a  powerful  way  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  a  desire  for  self-improvement  among  this  class,  l)ut  they 
*lso  promote  health  and  afford  recreation.     It  has  been  urged  that 
toey  serve  to  ward  off  disease,  and  it  is  (piite  certain  that  in  thus  con- 
rving  the  health  and  earning  capacity  of   working   pt^ople  their 
Genomic  value  must  be  recognized. 

Previous  to  1890  but  few  cities  in  the  United  States  offered  imv 
^blie  facilities  for  bathing,  and  these,  with  the  excerption  of  the 
^rvice  furnished  by  a  small  gymnasium  in  Boston,  consisted  entirely 
f  such  as  could  be  used  during  the  warm  season  only.     Boston,  N(mv 
'ork,  Brooklyn,  and  several  smaller  cities  had  established  floating 
^^ths  on  the  shores  of  adjacent  waters;  Boston  had  also  established 
^wo  bea<rh   baths,   while  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  had   eonstructi'd 
^jK)ols  for  summer  bathing.     The  inadequacy  of  these  facilities  was 
recognized  by  all,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  i)ractical  method  of  sup- 
plying hot-water  cleanliness  baths  which  should  he  available  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer  was  made  at  about  this  time.     It  is  stated  hv  l>r. 
Harvey  E.  Fisk  that  the  first  plea  for  the  rain  or  shower  baths  in  thi< 
country  was  made  by  Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  of  New  York,  in  1  SSI*.     Dcxt*  )!• 
Baruch  had  investigated  the  working  of  the  publie  baths  of  (Jernianv, 
and  upon  his  return  earnestly  urged  the  adoption  of  this  type  of  ))alh. 
A  report,  which  was  made  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
hygiene  of  the  New  York  C  ouiity  Medical  Society,  is  ({uoted  in  i)art 
jLs  emlxxiying  the  result  of  his  investigation  of  the  subject: 

Modern  hygiene  has,  by  simplifying  the  methods  of  ap])lying  its 

[)rinciples,  attained  reniarkabU>  achievements.  Its  chief  advances  have 
>een  made  by  the  recognition  of  cleanliness  as  the  essence  of  true  sani- 
tation. Just  as  the  moiiern  surgeon  has,  })y  gradual  step  and  deducti  V(» 
reasoning,  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  strict  cleanliness  of  his 
person,  of  his  instrmuents,  and  of  the  surface  to  be  treated  is  to  l)e 
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found  a  true  asepsis,  so  has  tho  modern  sanitarian  con^e  to  realize  that 
strict  cloanlinoss  applied  to  the  air,  to  food,  to  clothing,  and  to  the 
person  fulfills  the  chief  indications  of  true  hvgiene. 

This  learned  body  does  not  need  to  have  tte  importance  of  personal 
cleanliness  impressed  upon  it  by  stilted  phrases,  nor  need  j'^our  com- 
mittee dwell  upon  the  immense  sanitary  advantages  accruing  from  the 
maint(»ntiuce  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  ])y  the  disciplinary  and 
depurative  action  of  the  bath.  These  are  truisms  with  which  even 
the  lay  public  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

How  to  secure  to  the  needy  classes — among  whom  diseases  arising 
from,  and  encouraged  by,  lack  of  cleanliness  are  most  rife — access  to 
baths  which  will  not  repel  them  by  expensiveness,  loss  of  time,  and 
lack  (;f  convenience,  is  a  subjec^t  tliat  your  committee  has  careifully 
considered  and  practicalh'  investigated. 

The  baths  which  our  city  authorities  have  wisely  and  efficientl}^  pro- 
vided during  the  sununer  months  have  proved  successful  in  the  encour- 
agement they  have  given  to  that  portion  of  the  community  whose 
only  means  of  obtaining  a  bath  is  in  our  open  waters.  Cleanliness 
an({  refreshmcuit  are  thus  secured  to  a  small  but  ne^d)'^  portion  of  the 
comnumity.  But  these  are  chiefl}''  utilized  by  the  younger  and  more 
vigorous  portion  of  it,  because  they  involve  a  certain  expenditure  of 
energy  and  resolution.  In  winter,  when  thick  clothing  and  unventi- 
lat(»d  dwelling  rooms  most  encoui*age  the  accumulation  of  excreta  and 
tilth  upon  the  skin,  these  open  baths  are  entirely  unavailable. 

Your  conunitt<»e  would  reconunend  the  erection,  in  the  midst  of  our 
I)opulous  tenement  districts,  of  public  baths  which,  by  their  ac<^ssibility 
and  fre(»dom  from  expcMise,  would  tempt  the  populace  into  the  practit*e 
(jf  bathing  as  a  hal)it.  This  would  be  bathing  for  cleanliness,  a  true 
sjiiiitary  nunisure  whose  pow(»r  for  preventing  the  origin  and  spread 
of  disease  need  not  be  insisted  upon  m  this  society.  The  problem  has 
already  been  practically  solved  in  (jcrmany,  where,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  Lassar's  labors,  pul)lic  baths  have  been  erected  in  several  large 
cities,  which  fulfill  their  objects  most  acbnirablr^md  which  may  serve 
as  exami)les  worthy  of  imitation.  Tn  this  citj'also  a  numl>er  of  benev- 
oI(Mit  gentlemen  have  formed  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  public 
baths.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  best  plans  of  such  Imilaings, 
and,  judging  from  the  cliara<ter  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
work,  it  will  doubtless  be  carried  to  a  suc<!essful  issue. 

Several  points  should  be  constantly  held  in  view  in  the  construction 
of  pul)lie  baths: 

First.  Tlu»v  must  be  located  in  the  verv  center  of  the  overcrowded 
(listri<ts. 

Second.  Their  exterior  nuist  ))<»  modest,  so  as  not  to  repel  the  poor 
and  lowly  1)V  their  architectural  pretensions. 

Third,  'i'hey  should  b(»  so  constructed  that  a  cleansing  bath  may  l>e 
obtained  without  trouble  or  expens(»,  or  at  a  v<*rv  trifling  expense,  and 
without  sacrifice  of  much  time. 

The  distin«(uishing  characteristic  of  the  public  baths  which  may 
now  b(»  found  in  many  (Jerman  cities  and  in  some  large  factories  is 
the  abolition  of  the  bath  tub  and  the  sul)stitution  of  a  warm  rain  or 
shower  bath  for  the  old-fashioned  tul)  bath. 

The  advantages  of  such  warm  shower  baths,  falling  with  consider- 
able force,  from  a  reservoir  of  some  height,  upon  the  body,  are  self- 
evident. 
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»|       First.  The  outlay  for  tubs  is  avoided,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  their 

wear  and  tear. 

^1       Second.  The  avoidance  of  filling,  emptying,  and  necessary  scrubbing 
fe-l     of  the  tub  for  each  bath  economizes  labor  and  expense. 
^W       Third.  The  time  necessary  for  a  cleansing  shower  bath  is  far  less. 
cl       Fourth.  The  cleansinc^  is  much  more  thorough, 
ft  I       Fifth.  The  space  needed  for  the  shower  or  rain  bath  is  one-half  of 
that  required  for  the  tub  bath. 

Sixth.  The  economy  of  water  is  enormous.  The  tub  bath  requires, 
according  to  Lassar's  calculation,  200  liters  of  water,  while  for  the 
rain  bath  10  liters  are  ample. 

Seventh.  The  danger  of  communicating  disease  is  placed  beyond 
the  possibilitv  of  careless  attendants  even. 

Eiffhth.  The  refreshing  effect  of  the  shower,  whose  tempemture 
may  be  gradually  reduced  after  the  cleansing,  is  valuable,  and  prevents 
danser  from  the  relaxing  effects  of  a  warm  tub  bath. 

The  Volksbad,  in  Vienna,  which  vour  chairman  has  personally  visited, 

ts  situated  in  the  center  of  the  laboring  population  in  the  rear  of  a 

building.     It  has  separate  entrances  for  the  sexes,  and  is  divided  into 

cells  80  centimeters  deep  and  1  meter  wide,  with  passageway's  of  1 

f^eter.     There  are  42  cells  for  males  and  28  for  females.     In  the  ceil- 

to^  of  each  cell  a  large  shower  nozzle  is  constructed,  which  is  supplied 

^ith  water  at  95^  F.     Upon  payment  of  5  kreutzer  (about  2  cents)  the 

^Jpplicant  receives  a  towel,  an  apron  or  mantle,  a  piece  of  soap,  and 

^I^e  key  of  a  closet  in  which  he  places  his  clothes.     He  turns  the  water 

^^^,  soaps  himself  thoroughlv,  and  a^in  opens  the  valve  of  the  shower, 

^^luch  aescends  with  so  much  force  tnat  it  aids  the  bather  in  the  cleans- 

^y^g  process.     In  five  minutes  he  finds  himself  more  clean  than  ho  would 

^^^come  in  a  longer  {)eriod  in  a  tub  bath,  the  water  of  which  must 

*^^^come  soiled  before  its  termination. 

in  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  soiled  water  at  once  flows  from 
^lie  body  upon  an  inclined  asphalt  floor  into  a  gutter  and  thence  into 
^lie  sewer. 

The  next  bather  may  now  enter  without  previous  preparation  of  the 
^cll,  or  at  least  after  a  rapid  flushing  of  it,  because  not  a  particle  of 
detritus  is  left  behind  by  the  preceding  bather. 

The  economy  of  space  arising  from  the  possibility  of  orcctinj^  the 
\)ath  on  the  first  or  second  floor  of  any  tenement  hous(»  in  an  inex- 
pensive locality—in  the  neighborhood  of  some  factor^'  usin^  steam  — 
the  economy  in  executive  and  manual  labor,  and  the  extreme  facility  of 
utilization  are  factors  that  must  commend  the  warm  shower  or  rain 
baths  to  health  authorities  and  philanthropists. 

The  attachment  of  these  simple  baths  to  the  i)uhlic  schools  would  he 
a  great  boon  to  the  poor,  relieve  the  tenement  districts  greatly,  fur- 
nish a  potent  preventive  of  disease,  and  cultivate  the  inestimable  habit 
of  cleanliness  among  the  young.  As  the  school  buildings  are  usually 
heated  by  steam,  the  heating  of  water  for  bathing  purposes  would  he 
comparatively  inexpensive. 

That  expenditure  of  money  for  the  prevention  of  disease  is  the  most 
profitable  application  of  public  funds  lias  become  an  accepted  fact  in 
modem  government.  In  no  direction  would  nionev  be  more  benefi- 
cently and  profitably  expended  than  in  the  construction  of  these  puhlic 
baths,  into  which  the  passer-by  may  be  tempted  by  ease  of  access, 
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pnnnisc  of  comfort,  and  freedom  from  expense.  A  river  bath  in  sum- 
mer requires  some  resolution,  some  energy;  but  a  warm  shower  Imth 
in  a  well-lighted,  well- ventilated,  and  pleasantly  warm  room,  with 
facilities  for  drying  and  dressing,  is  a  luxury  that  may  tempt  the 
laziest  and  dirtiest  tramp. 

The  i)oople  especially  who  have  literally  ** earned  their  bi-ead  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow"  should  find,  without  outlay  or  trouble,  in  their 
own  vicinity,  a  comfortable  place  where  they  may  rid  themselves  of 
the  filth  accunmlated  upon  their  persons  by  tneir  daily  labor. 

That  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  citizen,  rich  or  poor, 
shall  be  protected  is  the  chief  axiom  of  our  Government;  that  their 
health,  more  precious  than  all  these,  be  protected,  is  an  idea  whose 
dawn  gives  promise  of  better  and  brighter  days  for  the  poor  and  lowly, 
who,  owing  to  their  helplessness,  should  be  our  special  care.  A  tithe 
of  the  amount  spent  in  the  execution  of  quarantine  to  l>ar  out  disease, 
the  ere(*tion  of  conduits  to  furnish  pure  and  abundant  water,  the 
inspection  of  food,  etc.,  would,  if  applied  to  the  construction  of  public 
batlis,  enormously  aid  our  health  authorities  in  their  important  mission. 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  the  above  report  and  after  consultation 
with  Doctor  Baruch  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
('oiidition  of  the  Poor  constructed  a  large  bath  house  embodying  the 
features  reconunended.  This  bath,  known  as  the  People's  Bath,  is 
still  in  opemtion  and  has  been  an  unqualified  success  from  its  opening. 
Sevonil  smaller  rain  or  shower  baths,  also  under  the  control  of  philan- 
thropiir  associations,  were  constructed  in  New  York  shortly  thereafter, 
and  the  movement  gradually  gained  strength  and  impetus,  finalW 
n^sulting  in  municipal  interest  and  action  in  a  number  of  the  cities  of 
the  countrv. 

It  is  i)r<)bal)ly  true  that  the  esUiblishment  of  municipal  public  baths 
was  greatly  retarded  by  the  opinion,  quite  genemlly  held  and  expressed, 
tliat  houses  in  our  cities  usually  contained  bathrooms  and  that  the 
noed  ot*  ])ubli(;  facilities  of  this  character  was  not  so  great  as  in  other 
countries.  This  opinion,  however,  was  very  effectually  corrected  by 
tlie  n»sults  of  sev(»nil  investigations  which  were  undertaken  in  various 
cititvs.  Doctor  Rohc,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  an  address  before  the 
Anh^ricjin  Medical  Association  in  1887,  declared  that  from  investiga- 
ti»)ns  conducted  in  IS  cities  which  at  that  time  had  no  free  public 
baths  it  was  found  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  residences  were 
c([uii)pcd  with  f)ath  tubs.  Among  these  cities  were  Baltimore,  Md. : 
Cincimiati,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  It  is  stated  in  his  address  that  ''five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thcst*  citicvs  have  no  facilities  for  l)athing,  except  such  as  are 
affordcMl  by  {)ail  and  sponge,  or  a  river,  lake,  or  other  body  of  water 
which  may  be  easilv  ac<ressible;  l)ut  in  winter  even  such  sources  of 
cleanliness  are  cut  off."' 

Later  investigations,  of  an  oflicial  character  and  otherwise,  confirmed 
'doctor  Robe's  statements  in  the  most  conclusive  manner.    The  ten- 

ent-houso  census  of  Boston,  conducted  in  1892  by  the  Massachusetts 
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bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  revealed  similar  conditions  in  this  typ- 
ical modern  citv.  It  was  shown  that  of  the  total  nuni])er  of  families 
and  individuals  residing  in  the  city,  71,065  families,  c(miprisin^ 
311.396  individuals,  lived  in  rented  tenements.  Of  this  numlxir,  only 
18  476  families,  comprising  82,716  individuals,  lived  in  tenements 
^hich  were  provided  with  bathing  facilities.  It  was  thus  shown  that 
but  25.78  per  cent  of  the  families,  or  26.56  per  cent  of  the  individuals, 
residing  in  rented  tenements  were  supplied  with  bathrooms,  while 
m»arly  three-fourths  of  this  class  of  the  population  were  without  such 
conveniences.  The  above  represented  the  average  condition,  for  the 
whole  city,  of  families  and  individuals  residing  in  rented  tenements.  In 
certain  individual  wards  the  average  conditions  were  verj^  much  worse. 
In  one  ward,  for  example,  it  is  stated  that  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
population  living  in  rented  tenements  had  access  to  bathrooms,  while 
in  another  the  per  cent  of  the  population  having  such  facilities  was 
but  1.99.  The  conditions  thus  revealed  surely  justify  the  excoillent 
provision  which  this  city  has  since  made  for  public  bathing  accommo- 
dations for  this  class  of  its  population. 

The  results  of  a  more  extensive  investigation,  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1893,  are  also  of  interest  in  this  conned  ion, 
showing,  among  other  matters  of  deep  social  and  economic  interest,  tlie 
facilities  for  bathing  available  in  the  most  congested  slum  districts  of 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  entire  number 
of  persons  reported  as  living  in  the  selected  districts  on  April  1,  ISlK'i, 
the  date  of  the  investigation,  was  as  follows:  Baltimore,  1S,04S; 
Chicago,  19,748;  New  York,  28,996,  and  Philadelphia,  17,0^)0.  It  is 
oxj}lained  in  the  report  that  the  districts  sel(M*tcd  contain  but  a  portion 
of  the  whole  slum  population  of  the  cities  included  in  the  invcsti<>fation. 
An  estimate  of  the  total  slum  population  is  given  as  follows:  Baltimore, 
about  25,000;  Chicago,  162,000;  New  York,  860,000,  and  Philadelphia, 
•%,000.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  districts  seloctiHl  were  among  the 
worst  in  these  cities— the  centers  of  the  slum  {)opnIation. 

The  following  summary,  which  shows,  for  the  selected  district  in 
each  city,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  families  and  individuals  who 
had  or  who  had  not  a  bathroom  in  the  house  or  tenement  which  thc^v 
occupied,  is  reproduced  from  the  report: 

XUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIRS   AND   INDIVIDrALS  IN    Ilol'SKS   oli    TF.NKMI.MS 

HAVING  AND  NOT  HAVING  IJATIIKOOMS. 


City. 


Baltimore — 

Chleaco 

New  York  ... 
Philadelphia. 


Population  of  houses  «ir  t».'iUMm*nts  rcipiilHtioM  of  liou^r^i  nr  li>niiiu-iitv 

huvinif  buthroorii«.  M'»1  Imvinvr  h.'ifliriMmi^ 


Families. 


Niiinbor.  IVr  cpiit.  !  Nurnbor.  l'iT<'«nt. 

I 


vi;i;:!:is.  i^^-^^i-  J&.  '»^--»--  J:i:!L  »^--'^^-  v!:;;!^is. 


296  \.iM\:\ 

110  748 
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2.  Ki  :j.  7U 
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54iU  I        8.  OHO  I         16.  «K)  18.  a") 


I 
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r>,77l  ;  '27.  HW  iV7.f.7  •«.19 
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The  summury  shows  that  in  the  selected  district  of  Baltimore  but 
7.35  per  cent  of  all  families,  comprising  but  9.21  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  had  bathrooms;  the  per  cent  of  families  and  individuals 
not  having  bathrooms  being  respectively  92.65  per  cent  and  90.79  per 
cent.  The  condition  in  the  selected  district  of  Chicago  was  even 
worse,  but  2.83  per  cent  of  all  families,  comprising  3.79  per  cent  of 
all  persons,  having  bathrooms.  The  worst  conditions,  however,  were 
found  in  the  selected  district  of  New  York,  in  which  but  2.33  {)ercent 
of  families  had  bathrooms.  The  Philadelphia  district  showed  a 
greater  proportion  of  families  having  bathrooms  than  any  of  the 
other  cities,  the  per  cent  being  16.90. 

An  lulditional  investigation,  comprehending  480  houses  in  the  selected 
district  of  New  York  and  378  in  that  of  Philadelphia,  was  made  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  many  persons  in  each  house  were  compelled  to 
use  the  same  bathrooms,  water-closets,  and  privies.  Out  of  a  total  of 
480  houses  visited  for  this  purpose  in  New  York,  but  17  had  bath- 
rooms, while  in  Philadelphia,  out  of  a  total  of  378  houses  visited,  but 
67  had  })ath rooms.  The  average  persons  to  a  bathroom  in  the  houses 
having  bathrooms  were  8.14  in  New  York  and  7.42  in  Philadelphia. 
The  table  which  follows  shows  the  details  for  each  specified  number 
of  pt'rsons  to  a  bathroom  in  each  house.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  figures  referred  only  to  the  houses  having  bathrooms,  96.67 
)>or  <*ont  of  the  houses  in  the  districts  investigated  in  New  York  and 
s^.tiS  per  cent  in  Philadelphia  being  entirely  without  such  accommo- 
dations, as  previously  shown.  It  is  stated  that  the  above  averages, 
although  for  but  a  small  portion  of  the  slum  districts  of  the  two  cities, 
are  thought  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  whole.  The  table 
n'lating  to  Imthrooms  follows: 


NIJMBEK  OF  PEKSONS  TO  A  BATHROOM. 


rcrRoiiH  to  H  bathroom. 

HOUMS. 

New 
York. 

Phlladel- 
phU. 

1  or  uiidrr  2 

2 

1!  or  iiikKt  ',i 

2 

:{ t  ir  iiiiilfr  -1 

2 
8 

2 
8 

1 

8 

4  <»r  iHKliT  Ti 

4 

ft  t  If  iiiKior  n 

4 

rt  tif  under  7 

A 

7  or  iin<l4*r  H 

18 

h  or  iiiiilfr  *.* 

10 

U  or  iindtT  lu 

5 

JO  or  iindcr  11 

5 

11  i»r  iimlcr  I'J 

1 
1 
1 
1 

I 

I'J  or  uridi'r  Ki 

3 

l»or  un<li-r  11 

ITi  itT  iiii<li*r  Jfi 

1 

Ifi  or  uiidiT  17 

2 

17  or  iimliT  IM 

1 

21  <  ir  umliT  '22 

1 

24  «»r  undtT  'St 

1 
1 

110 or  iiiidiT  111 -           

Totttl  houwfl 

17 

f7 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  each  of  the  four  cities  inchidcd  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  has  since  provided  more  or  less 
adequate  facilities  for  public  bathing. 

Other  investigations  merely  add  to  the  evidence  pointing  to  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  bathing  facilities  an:  )ng  a  certain  class  of 
the  inhabitants  of  American  cities.  The  New  York  Tenement  House 
Committee  of  1894  reported  concerning  255,000  inhabitants  of  the 
tenements  which  had  been  inspected  under  its  supervision  that  >)ut 
306  had  access  to  bath  tubs  in  the  houses  in  which  thev  lived.  An 
investigation  in  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  a  comparatively  small  city, 
revealed  the  fact  that  but  5  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  had  tlie  use  of 
private  bath  tubs.  A  recent  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Baths 
Association  states  that  in  a  typical  block  adjoining  their  public  bath 
and  washhouse  at  Gaskill  and  Lithgow  streets  an  actual  <*ount  showed 
that  there  was  but  one  bath  tub  for  each  155  people.  In  a  i)ai)er  read 
before  the  Contemporary  Club  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1901,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Tillinghast  stated  that  in  that  city  one-half  of  the  dwellings  were  with- 
out a  public  water  supply  and  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation had  access  to  bath  tubs. 

Recognizing  the  conditions  as  regards  bathing  facilities  in  their 
larger  cities,  the  legislators  of  at  least  two  States  have  enacted  laws 
looking  to  the  provision  of  public  acrcommodations  of  this  character. 
The  law  of  Massachusetts  is  merely  permissive,  while  that  of  New  York 
Ls  mandatory  so  far  as  concerns  cities  of  over  50,000  population,  and 
its  requirements  have  been  sustained  by  the  supreme  court. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts,  first  enacted  in  1874,  and  now  a[)p(»arin<^^ 
as  sections  20  and  21  of  Chapter  25  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  ll^Oii,  is  as 
follows: 

Section  20.  A  town  which  accepts  the  provisions  of  this  and  the 
following  section,  or  has  accepted  the  corresponding  i)rovisions  of 
earlier  laws,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  an  annual  meeting,  may  piirchasi^ 
or  lease  lands,  and  erect,  alter,  enlarge,  repair  and  inii)rove  buildings 
for  public  baths  and  washhouses,  either  with  or  without  open  drying 
grounds,  and  may  make  open  bathing  places,  provide  them  with  the 
re<}uisite  furniture,  fittings  and  conveniences,  provide  instruction  in 
swmuuing,  and  may  raise  and  appropriate  monev  therefor. 

Sec.  21.  Such  town  may  establish  mtes  for  t]ie  use  of  such  baths 
and  washhouses,  and  appomt  officers  thcMefor,  and  may  make  by-laws 
for  the  government  of  such  officers,  and  authorize  them  to  make  regu 
lations  for  the  management  thereof  and  for  the  u>e  thcMcof  by  non- 
residents of  said  town. 

The  law  of  New  York  was  enacted  in  181^5  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  cities  of  the  tirst  and  second  class  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  number  of  public  baths  as  the  local  board  of  health  may 
determine  to  be  necessary;  each  bath  shall  be  kept  open  not  hvss  than 
14  hours  each  day,  and  both  hot  and  cold  water  shall  be  provided. 
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Tlir  iTc^ctioii  uiul  iiiaiiitenaiicc  of  river  or  ocean  baths  shall  not  be 
dcM'iiiecl  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Any 
city,  village,  or  town  having  less  then  60,000  inhabitants  may  estab- 
lish and  maintain  free  public  baths,  and  anv  city,  village,  or  town  may 
loan  its  credit  or  may  appropriate  its  funds  for  the  purpose  of  estate 
lishing  such  free  public  baths. 

Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

For  many  years  summer  baths  have  been  supported  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  city  treasury'  in  a  number  of  cities  having  a  water 
frontage,  while  the  movement  for  all-the-year  cleansing  baths  has  had 
enlisted  in  its  support  many  associations  of  a  philanthropic  character,  as 
well  as  a  growing  number  of  public  and  private  citizens  distinguished 
alike  for  their  public  spirit  and  benevolence.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  special 
concern  at  this  time  whether  this  support  is  due  to  the  altruistic  spirit 
of  the  age;  whether  to  a  realization  that  the  conditions  of  the  very 
poor  as  regards  facilities  for  securing  cleanliness  are  a  menace  to  the 
public  ln^alth  and  public  welfare,  or  whether  to  the  belief  that  such 
conditions  strongly  tend  to  lessen  the  economic  value  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  working  classes  of  our  cities.  This  movement,  which 
began  with  the  (establishment  of  a  number  of  bath  houses  in  several 
cities  under  privaU^.  philanthropic  control,  has  grown  and  progressed 
to  the  extent  that  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  are  at  present 
oi)crating  all-the-year  public  cleanliness  baths  at  the  public  expense. 
That  theses  '*stei)s  toward  the  public  supply  of  positive  social  oppor- 
tunity-' have  elevated  the  material  and  moral  tone  of  the  poorer 
classics  in  these  cities  is  evident  to  the  careful  observer. 

The  great  interest  in  the  subject,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  munici- 
pal establishments  of  this  character,  and  the  lack  of  any  publication 
furnishing  even  a  l)rief  account  of  such  establishments  in  the  United 
Stutt^s,  suggested  the  desirability  of  preparing  an  exhibit  illustrating 
municipal  public  baths  as  a  i)artof  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  This  exhibit  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  [)hotographs  illustrating  their  interior  and  exterior  appear- 
iiuvi\  and  lunnerous  plans  illustrating  the  floor  plans,  elevations,  and 
construction  of  typical  municipal  public  baths.  A  number  of  the.se 
photographs,  plans,  etc.,  have  been  reproduced  and  are  published  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  the  baths  in  the  various  cities.  So 
far  as  could  be  ascertained  these*  descriptions  cover  every  city  in  the 
countrv  which  maintains  institutions  of  this  chai'acter.  The  final 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  certain  t^'pical  baths  established 
through  private  philanthropy  or  as  commercial  enterprises.  The 
d(\scription  of  typical  baths  of  this  description  is  thought  to  be  justi- 
fied, owing  to  their  importance  as  illustrating,  in  some  cases,  the 
beginnings  of  the  movement,  and  in  others  their  usefulness  in  furnish- 
ing facilities  not  yet  afforded  l)y  the  city  in  which  located. 
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Ab  a  result  of  the  investigation  made  it  bus  been  ascertained  that 
ii 34  cities  of  the  United  States  more  or  less  adequate  provision  f<:r 
public  baths  has  been  made  by  the  municipality.     Other  citws  are 
orefully  considering  the  establishment  of  houses  and  in  some  cases, 
iotably  in  St.  Louis,  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  cities  in  which  nuniicipal 
pablic  liaths  have  been  established  and  the  numbi'.r,  kind,  equipment, 
cost,  etc.,  of  the  baths  in  each.     Following  the  statement  of  nuniici- 
pal baths  in  the  same  table  will  be  found  similar  information  concern- 
ing the  previously  mentioned  typical  baths  operated  by  philanthropic 
asBOciations  or  by  individuals  as  private  enterprises. 
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Mar- 
g^iiial 
num- 
ber. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

11.  I 
20  I 

21 

I 

I 

23 

24  i 

— '  I 
2r, 


27 


2S 


City. 


HUNICIFAL. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md.... 
Baltimore,  Md... 
Baltimore,  Md... 
Baltimore,  Md... 
Boston,  Mass .... 


Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass 

Bobton,  Mass 

BoMton,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Ma8S 

Boston,  Mass 
lioston.  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 


2*J  '  Boston,  Mass 


30 
31 
32 

3.3 
34 
3.'. 
30 
37 
3« 

3y 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Boston,  Mass 

Bridgejiort,  Conn. 
Bn)ok]ine,  Mass.. 

Hrooklvn,  N.  Y... 
Br(K»klyn,  N.  Y... 
BnM>klvn,  N.  Y... 

BuIIulo,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

(■Hmt)rirlgo.  Mass. 

("hicago,  111 

(^hiiHjfo,  111 

Chicago.  Ill 

Chi.'Hjfo,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 


Name  of  bath. 


Municipal  Bath. 


Canton  Bath 

Winan'8  Beach  Bath 

Owynn's  Falls  Bath 

Walters  Bath  No.l 

Walters  Bath  No.  2 

Wood  Island  Park  Bath,  Beach 
No.l. 

Dewey  Beach  Bath.  Beach  No.  2. 

L  Street  Bath,  Beach  No.  8 

Savin  Hill  Bath  (males),  Beach 
No.  4. 

Commercial  Point  Bath,  Beach 
No.  5. 

North  End  Park  Bath,  Beach 
No.  6.  (d) 

Spring  Street  Bath,  Beach  No.7. . 

Savin  Hill  Bath  (both  sexes) 

Municipal  Floating  Baths 

Orchard  l^rkBath 

East  Boston  Bath,  Gymnasium 
No.  1. 

South  Boston  Bath  (D  street). 
Gymnasium  No.  2. 

South  End  Bath  (Taylor street). 
Gymnasium  No.  8. 

Harrison  Avenue  Bath,  Gym- 
nasium No.  4. 

Elm  wood  Street  Bath,  Gymna- 
sium No.  5. 

Charleabank  Gymnasium  Bath 
(men). 

Charlesbank  Gymnasium  Bath 
(women). 

Wood  Island  Park  Gymnasium 
Bath. 

Dover  Street  Bath 

Cabot  Street  Bath 


North  End  Bath 

Paul  Revere  School  Bath 


State  Bath  at  Revere  Beach  ... 

State  Bath  at  Nanta.sket  Beach 

Seaside  Park  Bath 

.Municipal  Bath 


Municipal  Floating  Baths 

Pitkin  Avenue  Bath 

Hicks  vStreet  Bath 

Municipal  Bath  No.  1 

Munirijml  Bath  No.  2 

('aiitain'H  Island  Beach  Bath  ... 

Lincoln  Park  Beach  Bath 

Twcnty-lifth  Street  Beach  Bath. 
Seven  ty-nint  h  Street  Beach  Bath 

McK inley  Natatorium 

(barter  H .  Harrison  Bath 

Martin  B.  Madden  Bath 

Municipal  Bath  No.  3 


Number  and 
kind  of  baths. 


When 
open- 
ed. 


1  shower  and 
pool. 

beach 

beach 

beach 

shower 

shower 

beach 


beach, 
beach, 
beach, 

beach. 


beach  (tf)  ..., 


beach..., 

beach..., 

2  floating , 

pool , 

shower. . 


shower, 
shower, 
shower, 
shower, 
shower, 
shower, 
shower. 


shower , 

shower  and 
pool, 
shower 


shower. 


beach, 


beach 

beach 

shower  and 
pool. 

noating 

shower 

shower , 

shower , 

shower 

river  beach . . 

beach 

beach , 

beach , 

pool , 

shower 

shower 

shower 


1901 

1888 
18»4 
1894 
1900 
1902 
1807 

1898 
1866 
1900 

1870 

1808 

1898 
1901 

(/) 

1896 

1897 

1899 

1901 

1900 

1900 

1^80 

1891 

1896 

1899 
(') 

(') 

1899 

1897 

1902 
1901 
1897 

1876 
1903 
1903 
1897 
1901 
1899 
1902 
1900 
1900 
1903 
1894 
1897 
1900 


Material  of  which 
constructed. 


Brick  and  mar- 
ble. 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Brick  and  stone . 
Brick  and  stone . 
Wood 


Wood. 
Wood. 
Wood. 

Wood. 


Brick  and  gran- 
ite. 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 


Wood. 
Wood. 
Brick. 


In  public  build- 
ing. 
Wood 


Wood. 
Wood. 


Brick  and  stone . 
Brick  and  stone . 

Brick  and  terra 
cotta. 

In  school  build- 
ing. 

Brick  and  con- 
crete. 

Wood 

Wood 

Brick  and  stone . 


Wood 

Brick  and  stone . 
Brick  and  stone . 
Brick  and  stone . 
Stone  and  wood . 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Canvas  tents 

Granitoid 

Brick  and  stone . 
Brick,  terracotta 
Brick  and  stone . 


n  Diffrrent  hours. 
b  F(»r  males  only, 
r  S4'|>unite  houses. 

d  Here  is  combined  a  great  playground,  with  piers,  bath  houses,  open  air  gymnasium,  etc..  all  rcpiv- 
scnting  a  value  of  about  11,000.000.  including  land,  pier,  and  buildings, 
c  Floating  pool  for  very  small  children. 
/  lH6ri  to  1K97. 

9  Separate  houses  in  some  cases,  different  hours  in  otbvn. 
*  Large  room  divided  by  curtains. 
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STATISTICS  OF  PIBLK^  BATHS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


Mar- 

iiiiiii- 
Imt. 


City. 


MrN'K'lHAIi— Coii'd. 


•I«;  (niirugo,  III 
47  (Chicago,  111. 
4M     C'hh-UKO.  111. 


Name  of  bath. 


Number  and 
kind  of  bathfi. 


^®°  Material  of  whlcK/ 
Si      constructcHl. 


•in 

r.2 
r>« 

r.7 

.VJ 
(iO 
rtl 
1)2 


r.i 

»'" 

lis   I 

tin  ! 

Ti>  ' 

Tl 

72 

7a  , 

7-1  I 
75  I 

7«i 

7M 

70 
SO 

SI 
■S2 

m;; 

HI 

I 

s»; 

'^7 


U2 

•X. 
'j<) 


y8 


ChiniKO,  111. 
<.?hi<!aKo,  111. 


ItolHTt  A.  Waller  Bath 1  tihower. 

Fourteenth  Street  Bath 1  shower. 

Twenty-pccond  Street  Bath '  1  ahower. 


Cleveland.  Ohio.. 
Ch'velarul.Ohio .. 
CleveltiiuI.Ohio .. 

netroit.Mieh 

Ilurtfonl,C<inn... 

!r<>).Hikeii,N.J 

Holyoke.  Miisy 

Knn'saM  ('ity.  Mo.. 

lA»ui.sville,  Ky 

Mihvrtuki'e,  Wis  ,. 
Milwaukee,  Wi.M ,. 
.Milwiiukee,  Win  .. 

Mihvnukfe.  Wis  .. 

Milwauki'e,  Wis  .. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Nt^wark,  N.J 

Newark,  N.J 

Ni'wark,  N.J 

NfWton.Mrt-s 

New  York,  N.  Y... 
N.-w  York.N.  Y... 
NVw  Vork,N.  Y... 
N.w  York.N.Y... 
riiihuli-lnhiii.ra..: 

rorllanu,  M** I 

I'rovidinco,  IM  .. 
K.K'hest.T,  N.  Y...I 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Springfh'hl,  Mass  .! 
Syracuse.  N.  Y 


Kosoiuszko  Bath 

DougluM  Park  Natatorium  and 
Gymnasium. 

Edgtiwater  Park  Bath 

Oordon  Park  Bath 

Orange  Street  Bath 

Belle  Inland  Park  Bath 

Munleiiml  Floating  Baths 

Muniei()ul  Floating  Bath 

Municipal  Btitlis,  Wards  1,2,4,6. 

Municipal  Bath 

Municipal  Bath 

Lake  .Michigan  BathN 

Milwaukee  River  Bath 

We«»t  Side  Nntatorium 


1  shower. 
1  pool  (b) 


South  Side  Natatorium 
North  Si«le  Natatorium 


Ijike  Calhoun  Bath 

Siunnier  Avenue  Bath 

Morris  Avenue  Bath 

Wm inut  Street  Batti 

Municipal  Bath.s (Charles River) 

Municipal  Flouliiig  Baths 

Kivington  Street  Bath 

I-jivt  HJ9th  Street  Bath 

Wc>t  4 1 st  Street  Bath 

.Municipii  1  Baths 

Munh'ipal  Bath 

.Munieipiil  Floating  Baths 

M un ici pal  Bath 

IIarri<>t  Island  Bath 

Municipal  FUuiting  Bath 

.Municipal  Bat h 


Taunton,  Mass 

Trov.N.  V 

riiru.N.  Y 

Wa^lilugton.l).  (^ 
\V(in'«'»-tcr.  M.'ivi  ., 

Worci"*t«T.  Mass  .. 
Yt.nkiTsN.  Y  .... 
Yonk.-r-.  N.  Y  .... 

.NO.SMrMi  ll'AI  . 

.\lk-»rheny,  Pa 

Bo<t«in..Ma««s 

.Ni'W  York.  N.  Y. .. 
Niw  York.N.Y... 
Philadtlphla.  Pa. 
Pltiladclptiia.  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Pitt>liurjr,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa I 

San  FranciMMi.ral' 
San  Fnincls<"o,<'ftl 


Muni(;ipal  Floating  Bath 

First  Street  Hath 

Muni<'ipal  Bath 

•M unicijial  Bat li I 

Municipal  Floating  Bath  (wo- 

nirn ). 
.Municipal  Flo;iting  Rath  (men') 

Municii>al  Hath  N«).  1 

.Munii-iiial  Bath  No.  2 


Piiipp^  i;ynina>iumand  Bath... 

Mariii'*  I'ark  Bath 

F'copli'*s  Bath.s 

Ki\er<«i«le  .\-soriatinn  Bath 

Jia.skill  SffiM-t  Bath.  No.  1 

WiMid  Siri-cl  Bath,  N«».  2 

N.w(  fa-kill  Street  Bath(w«>men) 
Pcacor.k  Hat  h 


Pi-ople's  Hath.... 
Jautcs  Lick  Bath. 
I^urlincBalh   .... 


and 
and 


1  beach 

I  beach 

1  shower 

1  river  beach  . 

2  floating 

1  floating 

•1 1KK»1 , 

1  pool , 

1  shower , 

3  beach 

1  river  beach  . , 
1  shower  and 

pool. 
1  shower 

pool. 
1  shower 

pool. 

1  beach 

Ipool 

1  pool 

1  pool 

(0 
15  floating . . . 

1  shower 

1  shower 

1  shower 

15  |HX»1  ("«)... 

1  shower 

2fli»ating 

1  shower 

1  river  beach 

1  floating 

1  shower 

I»<K>I. 

1  fleeting 
1  shower. 

1  IKK>1 

(•/) 
I  floating 


and 


1  floating... 

1  shower 

1  shower 


1  sliower. 
I  l»ea<*h.. 
1  shower. 
1  shower. 
I  shower. 
I  shower. 
1  shower. 
1  shi»wcr 

pool. 
1  shower. . 

Hub , 

llKK»l  (c) 


1901 
1900 
1898 

1901 
1896 

1896 
1902 
1904 
1894 

1888 

{9) 
1901 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1890 

1895 

1903 

1901 
1896 
1902 
1897 

(^ 

(0 
1901 
1904 
1904 

(") 
1901 
1878 
1899 
1900 
1889 
1900  ! 


Brick  and  stone . 

Brick 

In  public  build- 
ing. 
Brick,  terracotta 
Brick,  terracotta 


Wood 

Wood 

Brick  and  stone. 

Wo«i 

Wtiod 

Wowl 

Woo«l 

Stone  and  cement 

Brick 

Wood 

Wood 

Brick  (steel  tank) 

Brick     (cement 

Unk). 
Brick     (cement 

tank). 

WtM)d 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Woo«l 

Wood 

Brick ' 

Brick  and  stone. 
Brick  and  stone. 


and 


1895 
1901 
189Ci 
(r. 
18dK 

1897 
189G 
1898 


19U< 
1896 
1891 
1895 
1898 
1903 
1908 
1903 

1897 
1890 
1898 


In  put. 
Wood 
Brick 
Wood 

WfXKl 

WoiKl 

Wotxl 
Brick 

Wootl 
Wood 


jlfcb 


iiildiDg 


(/) 


I 

Wo«Ki 

Brick  and  miirble 
Brick  and  stone.. 


Brick 

Wood 

Brick.termcotta.i 
Corrugated  iron  .' 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick i 

Brick  and  stone..' 


Brick  and  stone..  I 
Brick  and  stone..  I 
Wood ! 


'iDitTerent  <iays. 

bopen  to  air. 

cSefMiratc  dre.«<sing  rcMmis. 

fiOnc  openifl  in  1902;  other  not  n.'porte<!. 

«Sr|ifirate  hou.ies. 

/Not  reported. 


a  One  in  1899,  one  in  1901,  and  two  in  1902. 

A  Spring,  summer,  and  fall. 

n  river  beach,  1  floatiog. 

i]898  and  1890. 

^IMfTerent  hours. 

I  Kint  in  187a 
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STATIHTK-S  or  I-(TBU('  BATHH  IS  THE  VNtTBD  BTATBB.— CaattDIKd. 


'1  tiding  bettermeDU. 


Nnmber  ol  baths  doriiie  d 


Build  Ingii.  TuUI. 


MalM.         nmlM. 


Haltimorc,  Ud.. 
UHltliiHin-,  Kil.... 
:  Bulllmurr,  Md.... 

HaUlmun.'!  Ud! 
1  Hwlnn.  MiiH<... 
HiMbni,  Miix<... 
Bixlun,  Mum... 

'  BmiUin,  Mhh 

iUwton.  M«i*.(Jj.. 

HiHlon,  Uhm 

HiiKimi,  Mm  .... 
HiKlon.  MaH 

Hn-ii>n!MBR'!!!l! 

EMsliini  yiatf 

Hinlini,  Mbm 

HoaliHi,  Mbm 

Hiifluu,  Mam 

Bmloii.  Mhw 

Hnmoll.  Mhw 

'  llvlon,  UaiP.... 
HiMbiil.MiMi 

,  JhHliniiMH<iH!!!!! 
'  Bmion,  Ma-a 

thiklixi,  Uu« 

;  BrMKi'l>"cl.  L'nim. 

Ilrciiktlni-,  UioH.. 

llUB.klyii,  N.  v.. 

Hn-.liljii.  S.  Y.. 

Hn«.lrlyn,  S,  V.. 

niiniii..,N.  Y 

r„'iii1.ri;iir.>,siii»-; 


nd.ohhi.. 
.iid.iihlo.. 

tirl.llhlO.. 


•  su.oco.a 

AM,ooo.a 

ia,aaa.tx 
«s.aoo.« 
*iu.uuo.cc 
as.uoo.tx 


SA.ooo.a 
eilmoc 


12,376 
M,21I 

(8,l»> 
7«,IIS0 
700,000 

9),  121 

K.OKi 

11,  e» 


M,«8B 
None. 
6,174 

23s,f>r 

i. 

IS^Kli 


61,  IW 
ml  270 

HI, era 

S1.M7 


«,»»1 

40.000 
K7,108 


HTM 


M,000 

mif 

10.000 


1,711 
»1,7» 


Rl.») 
M.lfi 

i74.>;t 

IV,  647 


•  w,goo 


r  Hiiilitliui  aii<I  (iiiiiiuncnt  ■■■ily:  IiiikI  lianril. 


iliiniy:  oli  I'lil.llr' Ian 


)  iiiTu  H  niinMiiHi  a  itiVHi  tiiay 
tuiilliiR  n  valiiudi  aliHil  tl.inu.llui 
Ir  IjH-ntfl  ill  iHiMli-  liiiliilliw. 
'iiii-liidlnKRyniiiBidiitii. 
••  7tw  til  buj:*  ami  RlrlB  on  Kitti 


I.  Imlh  hiiuwK.  ■>V(>t|.air  n 
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STATISTICB  UP  PUBLIC  BATHH  IN  THI!  UNITED  BTATKl).— <'t>nlinui-d. 
Number  of  batlia  clu 


10c. (■) 
Suit  Ac.  per  hour,  i[  furnldied. 
Suit  6c. p«r baur, l[  futn[phe<l. 
Bidt  fie.  per  hour,  if  faiDiiib«d. 

Adultiac..  chlldnn  Ir^ 

Adolla  Ee^  oULdreiL  ~ 


Towel  Ic„aiilt6(-.,lflii 

~         lG.,iuitGi-.,lftuniliain]. 

lc.,fultSc..lltuniliihnl. 

lG..nillfic.,tIfDniiib«d. 


Towe  ic.^Baiuii^itfQniM)ed~ 

~ 1i!.,«d(tc..ilf<unlibed. 

Ic,  nap  le..  U  famished 

ICBDsplcttfanilBbed 

Towel  lr?..«aaplc„lf[amli  bed 
Towel  Ic,  .nap  Ic. ,  t  ( tumtebed 


Towel  Ic, 


if.,lffuni]Bhed< 


'ir ' 

(>■) 

rniraUed 

Locker  5( 

..J„™„.„ 

1,711 
8,171 
3M,Tfi.S 

& 


I,  OK.  67 


,.,..,,.1. 

lUK 

D«- 

ai  IS02 

JnEi 

ii 

M,1'J»I 

li.lHW 

'il|llK» 
JI,1«I3 

SI.  iwa 

sMgtr.* 

z 

ii^lWJ 

,„, 

3?  IWJ 

IWI- 

HI,  I«H 

DC* 

3V,im ' 

p  Irfwaled  la  Khool  baildlog. 

«  Eanlpmem  iidIt. 

••Hull,  towel,  Bud  drewiiig  rocim.  lie.;  tc 

*  EnUmnted. 

t  Not  reported;  only  recenlly  opeiieil. 

■  WhCQ  furnished.  bUlt,  lowel,  and  lock 

jilm  lowelK,  DC. 

iDVU  tentu  donated:  i>d  public  land. 

onm  and  towel,  6c.;  niom,  towel,  an 

ooaled. 

ulldinit  and  eqiiipuient  oitly;  land  d 

1019S— No.  54—04 20 


ig  room,  MOr.— e'hlldrcu.  IDc 
Hcl,  anddnuHlnsnxnii,  16c.;  drc^ 
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STATISTICS  OK  PUBLIC  BATHS  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATES-€oncluded. 


Mar- 

Cost  or  value,  including  betterments. 

Number  of  baths  daring  fiscal 
year. 

mim- !               ^"y- 

her. 

1 

I«and. 

Buildings. 

Total. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

MUNICIPAL — COIICM. 

1 

1 

r>7     Holyoke,  Mass 

('«) 

16,207.00 

616,207.00 

30,000 

10,000 

40,000 

TvH 

KansaH  City,  Mo  . . 

in 

12,000.00 

d  12, 000. 00 

38,624 

8,156 

36,680 

59 

Ix)ni.sville,  Ky 

$1,400.00 

4,000.09 

5.400.00 

10,180 

8,969 

14.139 

60  1  Milwaukee.  WiH... 

None. 

2.000.00 

2.000.00 

\t\ 

82.000 

(>1     Milwaukee.  Wis... 

(«) 

(") 

(«) 

02     Milwaukee,  Wis. . . 

4.000.00 

•23,136.89 

27,136.89 

815,380 

19,790 

335.170 

Ck\     M  11  waukee.  Wis. . . 

6, 8X8.00 

•24,363.36 

31,246.36 

198,888 

33,617 

2»2,455 

r.4     Milwaukee,  Wis... 

5,500.00 

50.000.00 

55,500.00 

(/) 

(/) 

(/) 

r>5 

MinneaiH)li.s, 

Minn. 
Newark,  N.J 

(0 

3.500.00 

'18,500.00 

86,000 

6,000 

41,000 

60 

1,500.00 

13,000.00 

14,500.00 

88,902 

2.966 

41.858 

67 

Newark,  N..1 

•2.500.00 

18.000.00 

20,500.00 

29,639 

3,661 

33.200 

6S 

Newark,  N.J 

1,500.00 

16,000.00 

17,500.00 

47,396 

7,325 

M,720 

6l» 

Newton.  Miuw   

C) 

700.00 

rf700.00 

{'} 

(e\ 

6.727 

TO 

New  York. N.Y... 

None. 

(0 

(') 

I' 

re 

6,200.000 

71 

New  York,  N.Y... 

(O 

100,000.00 

d  100, 000. 00 

621,806 

tafi,ii2 

776.917 

72     New  York. N.Y... 

19, 000. 00 

108,630.00 

127,630.00 

4,  MS,  044 

5^) 

Yf] 

73     New  York. N.Y... 

33.750.00 

100,873.00 

134,6-23.00 

(/) 

71     rhiladelphia.Pa.. 

i60,000.00 

115.8'27.00 

J 176, 827.00 

110.064 

4.468,106 

75     I'ortlaiui.  Me 

(••) 

2,357.00 

rf2.857.00 

28.000 

2.000 

30,000 

76     I'roviilenee.  R.  1.. 

None. 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

18.632 

18,172 

36,804 

77      Koe  1 1  est  (»r,  N .  Y  ... 

10.000.00 

5.500.00 

15,500.00 

44.600 

8,500 

63.000 

7S  ;  St.  Paul,  Minn 

I't) 

30,000.00 

130.000.00 

168,722 

45.859 

204,081 

79  1  Sprinif Held.  Mass.. 

None. 

2.000.00 

•2,000.00 

29.850 

650 

80,000 

KO  .  Syracuse.  N.Y 

10,000.00 

2,000.00 

12,000.00 

064,687 

o8,187 

P69.667 

SI     Taunton.  Moss 

None. 

600.00 

600.00 

(«) 

(0 

5.000 

S2     Tn)y,N.Y 

1.000.00 

13,000.00 

14.000.00 

44,206 

29,887 

74.092 

K\  \  rtiea.  N.Y 

(•?) 

<') 

6,077.46 

{'} 

(«) 

(0 

M  •  Washington.  D.C;  . 

^'') 

r2,ooo.oo 

dl2,000.00 

I*' 

l'> 

83,496 

K5  1  Won-ester.  Moss . . . 

None. 

8,500.00 

3,500.00 

None. 

11,496 

11,496 

s<)     Worcester.  Mass .. . 

None. 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

18,268 

None. 

18,268 

HI     Yonkers.N.  Y 

•2. 000. 00 

9,350.00 

11,350.00 

('} 

|:i 

919.496 

ss     Yonkers.N.  Y 

1,200.00 

9. 765. 00 

10,965.00 

(«) 

96,673 

NONMI'NICIPAL. 

89 

Alleghenv,  Pa 

10,000.00 

77.tl00.00 

87,t)00.00 

18.060 

1,961 

20, 0-21 

•.H)     Boston.  Mass 

35, 000. 00 

•20,000.00 

55.000.00 

18,286 

7,691 

25.976 

91     New  York,  N.Y  .. 

(«)         ! 

27,025.58 

627,025.68 

» 108, 493 

<il6,336 

»  118, 829 

\r>     New  York.  N.Y. . 

(>) 

(«•) 

(0 

43,809 

None. 

43.809 

9S      Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

5,7.50.00 

1 

24. 153. 70 

29,903.70 

56,701 

6,678 

e'2.377 

91  ,   Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

•2,328.83  ' 

19.912.58 

22, 241. 41 

(/) 

(0 

(/) 

9.=>     Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

1,949.00 

7,049.32 

8,998.32 

None. 

(/) 

(/) 

96     Pitt.shurj?.  Pa ! 

M        ' 

10,000.00 

no,  000. 00 

14,612 

9.615 

24,227 

97  1  PiltsburiLj.  Pa 

•20,000.00  1 

•25,000.00 

45,000.00 

81.665 

8,900 

85.566 

1 
98  ;  San  Francisco.  Cal 

C) 

(') 

126,000.00 

i:} 

(') 

«  56, 719 

99 

San  Francisco.  <'al 

C.t 

(') 

in 

(') 

{') 

(I  Lcu.hmI. 

^  t^uilding^  and  eiiuipnient  only;  land  leflx;d. 
c  Public  land. 

('  Bui]iin>?  and  eciuipnient  only;  on  public  land. 
fNot  reiM)rtc<l. 

/Not  repi>rted:  t»nly  n'ccntly  opened. 

f/Suit,  towel,  and  dri>ssing  room  •20c.,  towel  and  dreiising  room  10c.,  children's  trunks  and  dressing 
room  10c.,  children's  trunks  .'m',.  care  of  suit  for  season  82,  ooys  with  their  own  suits,  free. 
'iSiiit.  closet,  and  towel,  5<'.,  if  furnished;  Saturdays,  10c. 
'SIO.OOO  toSr2,Ui0. 
J  Not  includinir  cost  <)f  public  land  on  which  8  of  the  bath  houses  were  built. 

onate<l. 

an<l.  not  rciH)rted. 


A^Not  reported;  partly  < 
i  Not  including  co«t  of 


m  Towel,  suit,  and  N»ap  •2e.,  if  furnished;  private  cabinet,  lo<'kcr,  .suit,  and  2  towels,  6c. 
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Charge  tnr  baliui. 


ant  Dr..  U  lumiMwd 

Sone 

One  nomin*!,  other  Ins.. 


■fane... 


(■) 


ratKM  tuitnil^iiT  bithii  2Jr. 

Sullii,chlldrenlOc.,&diilM16c. 
■  Noii« 

Ec. .  luclndlng  towel  vid  Mi>p  r. 
Be, ,  iDcl  ndlnc  towel  and  soap  r 


Towel,  d 

Towel  * 

niched. 


(M 


30.000 

RS.DOD 
rl7S.4W 
SO.DDO 


and  map   Sc.,  If  fi 
1    luap  «c,  II  (1 

M«pl>0.(r).... 


For 


one.  -jai.W, 

a  :  H:~« 

1,11)1  4t.*3if 

i.,M-  M.auo 

l,7Ufi  SI,7JD 
lr|  i  li,72T 
I  me.   'i.MD.IUI 

™I-:  1       1/1 
onf.   4,1M,im 

nav.  m!-M 

|,II1L>  liOlilWl 

line,  30, «» 

.Mil  !».««; 

onEl  u.au 


»,iai      1IR,K!9 
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injNICIPAIi  BATHS. 

This  tal)le  f  iirni.shes  a  general  survey  of  the  conditions  in  the  country 
at  t\ut  j)resent  time.  The  municipal  baths  in  existence  nia\'  be  classi- 
fied in  ji  jjroneral  way  into  live  ty|)es:  The  beach  bath^  the  floating 
hath,  the  pool  bath,  the  shower  bath,  and  the  combined  shower  and 
pO(jl  bath.  The  ])ea('h  and  the  floating  baths  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  earliest  type  of  bath,  while  the  shower  bath  represents  the  latest 
development  in  this  direction. 

Beach  baths,  with  the  simplest  of  accommodations,  have  been  in 
exist(»nce  for  many  years.  The  L  Street  Beach  in  Baston  is,  however, 
the  r>ldest  of  thcMu  for  which  information  could  be  secured,  haviD<r 
hetMi  established  in  lSf»0.  lioston  now  maintains  10  beach  Imths;  Mil- 
waukee, 4;  Chicat^o,  3;  Baltimore,  3,  while  one  or  two  arc  found  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Adescription  of  atypical  bath 
of  this  character  will  be  found  on  pages  1278  and  1279.  Where  a 
natural  beach  exists,  these  are  perhaps  the  least  expensive  of  baths, 
inasmuch  as  the  only  provision  necessary  is  accommodation  for  dress- 
ing. These  dressing  rooms  are  in  many  cases  exceedingl}'^  simple  and 
inexi)ensive,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  elaborate  and  costly.  The 
Massachusetts  State  beaches  at  Revere  and  Nantasket,  for  example, 
an»  splendidly  e<iuipped,  as  will  }>e  seen  later  on,  and  the  cost  per  l^ath 
iscorn\spondingly  great,  while  the  beach  baths  maintained  by  the  city 
of  Chicago  are  simple  in  equipment,  the  cost  per  bath  being  only  about 
half  a  cent. 

Floating  baths  were  established  by  the  city  of  Boston  as  early  as 
ISfJtl  and  by  the  city  of  New  York  as  early  as  1870.  Boston  still 
maintains  12  of  the.^c  houses.  New  York  15,  and  Brooklyn  5.  One  or 
two  baths  of  this  diameter  are  maintained  also  by  Providence,  K.  I.; 
lloboken,  N.  J.;  Springfield,  Taunton,  Worcester,  and  Newton,  Mass.; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  A  description  of  a  typical 
bath  of  this  kind  will  be  found  on  page  1331.  Briefly,  these  struc- 
tures consist  of  a  platform  placed  upon  floats,  the  bathing  pool  occu- 
pying the  center  of  the  platfonn,  while  the  dressing  rooms  are  situated 
around  the  pool.  The  pool  itself  is  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
the  fre(»  circulation  of  the  water  through  the  slats  or  boards  of  which 
its  sid(»s  and  bottom  are  constructed.  These  baths  may  be  simple  and 
inexpensive,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  and  the  New  York 
baths,  may  be  large  and  costly.  The  floating  houses  are  useful  only 
for  sunnner  bathing  and  can  be  adopted  onl}'  by  cities  having  a 
water  frontage.  During  the  bathing  sea.son  they  are  moored  at  con- 
venient points  on  the  water  front,  while  in  winter  they  are  assembled 
at  some  central  j)oint  of  shelter  where  they  may  undergo  needed 
repairs.  Baths  of  this  cliaracter  are  especially  suited  to  small  cities 
which  have  available  a  river,  lake,  or  other  body  of  water  free  from 
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pollution.  It  is  probable  that  this  type  of  bath  will  [gradually  disap- 
pear from  the  larger  cities,  owing  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  secur- 
in|f  convenient  sites  and  pure  water.  New  York  has  already  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  this  direction,  and  a  number  of  smaller  towns 
8ituatcd  on  rivers  have  been  (;ompelled  to  abolish  their  floating  houses 
on  account  of  the  increasing  pollution  of  the  water. 

Pool  baths  are  of  various  kinds.     The  first  established  by  any  Amer- 
ican city,  so  far  as  known,  was  constructed  in  18S5  by  Philadelphia. 
Tliat  city  was  compelled  to  abolish  its  floating  baths  at  that  time  owing 
to  the  pollution  of  the  water,  replacing  them  with  pools  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.     It  now  has  in  operation  15  pool  baths.     Chicago 
Has  two  elaborate  baths  of  this  character,  while  simpler  ones  are  found 
in  Hoj^okc  (4)  and  Boston  (1),  Mass.;  Newark,  N.  J.  (:^);  IJtica,  N.  Y. 
(1),  and  Kansas  Cit}^  Mo.  (1).     The  pool  baths  when  not  constructed 
in  coimection  with  shower  baths  are,  so  far  as  known,  available  onlv  in 
wann  weather.     The  pools  or  tanks  are  constructed  of  various  mate- 
rials and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table,  are  of  varying  size.     Tlie  sim- 
plest form  consists  of  a  tank  surrounded  by  dressing  rooms.     In  sr)me 
cases  the  tank,  as  well  as  the  dressing  room,  is  roofed  over,  while  in 
others  it  is  without  cover. 

The  three  kinds  of  baths  just  mentioned,  it  will  be  noted,  are  avail- 
able only  in  the  warm  season — perhaps  four  months  in  the  year. 
While  they  are  excellent  as  aflFording  recreation  and  facilities  for 
securing  a  degree  of  cleanliness,  it  is  apparent  that  the  best  lesults 
can  not  be  secured  thereby.  Hot  water  is  essential  not  only  to  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  body,  but  also  to  render  possible  the  giving 
of  baths  during  the  season  when  baths  are  most  needed  and  when  the* 
facilities  for  bathing  are  most  lacking.  The  tub  ])atli,  wliil<»  serving 
a  useful  puiT)ose  under  certain  circumstances,  has  now  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  in  public  baths.  It  is  now  very  generally  conceded 
that  the  shower  or  rain  bath  is  best  adapted  for  all  public  [airposes. 
As  hjis  been  stated,  these  baths  have  been  in  use  for  manv  years  in 
many  of  the  public  baths  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Euro])e. 
Their  general  establishment  by  municipalities  in  this  country,  how- 
ever, began  about  ten  years  ago.  Baths  of  this  character  were, 
indeed,  established  by  private  philanthropic  enterprise  some  years 
previously  through  the  efforts  of  Doctor  Baruch  and  othcMs,  and  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Charlesbank  gymnasium  baths  bv  the  citv  of 
Boston  as  early  as  1889.  If  the  two  modern  types  of  baths,  consisting 
of  showers  alone,  or  showers  in  conn(»ction  witli  a  i)ool  are  considered 
together,  it  is  seen  that  Milwaukee  established  the  West  Sich'  Natato- 
rium  in  1890,  Chicago  opened  the  Carter  II.  Harrison  Bath  in  181>4, 
while  other  cities  followed  their  example  during  the  succeeding  years. 
At  the  present  time  39  baths  of  these  types  are  now  in  opi^ration  ])y  vari- 
ous cities  in  the  United  States,  and  many  more  are  under  constiuc- 
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li-  tMttli-  rurritMh'^i  h  gi-.uf.n]  survey  of  thft  «;ondition.-  in  t 

j(;  jtn-'-iit  tiiii'^     Tlur  iniinirriftftl  liaths  in  *?xi«t(-ia(-  nw 

ill  It  (ftTn-rul  way  into  fivft  tyiwrji:  The  Ixfai-h   iinth.  i. 

U.  tti'-  fCfil  liath,  thn  t-hownr  liat)i,  itnd  ttif^  ii>inl>inrr(I  .■ 

A  Irsitli.     Til'!  Ik;u''Ii  iin'I  thft  floutinff  Ftath-*  may  Im-  r^ai'l  ti 

■  (■arli'-<t  tyfMT  of  l»it}i,  wtiilc  thn  hbowor  )i»tb  rF:pn'-«nt 

^■■I'lpiti'-iit  ill  thi-  'lircction. 

Jifiu-h  tiHttii.  wilh  thi;  .'<iiiipli!»t  of  acnMiiiiiuxlation-!,  ha' 
xi-tffi<.<!  for  many  y<-ar.-,  'I'hft  L  Strftftt  Ikrarih  in  lioTrtoii  i- 
)ic  r,|rl(:-t  of  thuiii  for  whinh  information  <ould  U-  >f':iii 
I'-ii  i-Uii,\'i-]i>t\  in  l>)'if>.  KoHton  nowniaiiitaint  l'>  \Hwh  I 
n;iiik"(:.  4:  CWnu^ii,  '.',:  Iliiltimorr;.  !{,  whilr;  on<^  or  two  ar 
r|.-vil;iij'l.  Oliio;  Sr.  I'hiiI  anri  Minni^pf^lift,  .Minn.:  (^uitiliHi 
Ijirnijt.  Mich.,  iiri'l  lirifltrcport,  O^nii.  Adft-scription  ofat 
of  tiii-  f\i;irni-tor  will  Ix;  found  on  pa^cx  liiTs  and  lid"!'-'. 
ii>iriii-iii  lnwh  fxi.-tn,  lh<!^(!  ari!  {MrrhajM  thf  Ica'-t  cxpf'ii'jivi 
iii:i-niij'-h  ii-  thft  only  jiRivinion  nftcf^rtfiary  in  aroonimoiUtior 
irif.  Thi-X!  dnrs-injf  roi^ni-  arft  in  many  ««sfts  <^x(•w-dingly 
iiii'\|ii:n-ivft,  whilft  in  othftr  oiMfts  thfty  art:  ftla^Ktnitc  and  rn 
M;i--!ii(-linM-tLi  Stalft  hciu-hftH  at  Ucvftri!  and  Nanta-skft,  foi 
iin-  >{ili-Mdidly  ciuliiiM-d,  as  will  In-  nmn  later  on,  and  the  cor 
i-  '■oji'i-.'ponrlinifly  (fn-at,  wliih-  thft  l»fta<^h  liaths  maintained 
of  i'Ui'jiffi  un:  »iniplft  in  ft(jiiipmr>Dt,  the  i:o»t]>cr  bathbeifl 
h»ira<'r-iit. 

KloHlinjf  liuths  wcrr;  ftstahlished  hy  tin-  cltv  of  Boat 
\Hiu;  an'l  hy  the,  i^ity  of  Nuw  York  iw  early  m  1870, 
miiintiiins  ly  of  thf.'M-  hoiisfs.  New  Yob| 
two  liiilhs  of  this  (-hanu-U^r  am  maintat* 
Iloliokitn,  N.  .1.;  Spriufrtiftld,  Taunton, 
Iliirtfor'l,  ('onn.,  and  Washinj^oii,  I). I 
linlh  of  this  kind  will  lift  fonnd  on  paJ 
tnrcH  consist  of  a  platform  placed  upon 
pyinjj  Uift  (M-ntiT  of  thft  jdiilform, ' 
around  thft  pool.     Thft  [xiol  itnclf  ts 
1)i<-  fn-ft  <;ircu]iil,ion  of  tlift  watftr  throug'fl 
il>  .sjrii's  iiii'l  liottotn  itrft  coiislnutt'd. 
inft,\|H-n,frvft.  or,  ns  In  thft  (iis« 
Imttis,  iniiy  lift  larfft-  and  coNtly,     The  1 
for  Hiiiiiniftr  lialhinfr  and   4'Hn   be  adopt 
watrr  froiilafTf-,     Duriiit;  thft  liathiog  ff^ 
Vftniftiit.  iHiints  oil  tlift  watftr  front,  while 
at  sonn;  cittitral   point  of  sbftlter  wlur 
n)|)airH,     Hathr*  of  tliia  <:liaracter  are 
whi(;h  have  availablR  a  river,  take,  or 
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adopted  a  much  more  inexpensive  style  of  indoor  shower  bath — one  of 
smullor  capacity  and  of  less  expensive  construction.  Of  the  seven 
baths  of  this  character  in  Chicago  the  largest  and  most  expensive  c^ost 
but  $  IS,  150.  A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  in  each  of  the  cities 
whicli  have  established  public  baths  reveals  the  fact  that,  without 
exception,  tlie  greatest  |x>ssible  care  was  exercised  that  it«  baths,  in 
])oth  situation  and  character,  should  bo  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
classes  stiinding  in  greatest  need  of  such  facilities. 

It  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  table  that  experiences  differ  in  the 
various  cities  as  to  the  desirability  of  furnishing  baths  entirely  free 
of  any  expense.  It  is  very  earnestly  advocated  by  the  officials  of  some 
cities  that  the  charge  of  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of  baths,  towels,  soap, 
etc.,  is  highly  desirable  as  promoting  a  feeling  of  self-respect  among 
the  })atrons  of  the  houses  and  an  appreciation  of  the  privileges  afforded. 
On  the  otlier  liand  it  is  claimed  in  other  cities  that  bathing  should  be 
entirely  l*re(i  in  order  that  none  ma}'^  be  deprived  of  such  privileges. 
Aft(u-  a  consideration  of  the  various  opinions  expressed,  it  is  believed 
tliat  municipal  baths  to  Ik?  most  effective  should  be  either  entirely  free 
or  that  the  fees  should  be  so  small  as  to  render  their  use  accessible  to 
all  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  municipal  baths  in  the  United  States 
which  furnish  a  servi(;e  absolutely  free  of  all  expense  to  bathers. 
Thcs(»  are  classiiied  according  to  the  type  of  bath.  The  table  also 
sliows  th(*  cost  to  the  miuiicipality  of  each  bath  furnished,  the  figures 
giv«»n  being  drawn  from  information  received  as  to  the  number  of 
bathers  and  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  for  which  data  were  available  in  each  city. 

(OST  OF  MAINTENANCE  PER  BATH  IN  MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC  BATHS   IN 
WHICH  NO  FEE  18  CHARGED  FOR  BATHING  PRIVILEGES. 

[Arranged  uimUt  each  gruup  accordiDg  to  date  of  opening.] 

BKACH  BATHS. 


CItv. 


Now  Vork.N.  Y.. 
BnK.klyn.  N.  Y  .. 
l*n»vi<lemT,  K.  1 . 
H()l»ok»-n,  N..I  ... 
Hi»rinKllrl<l.  Muw. 
THunton.  Mii»«H.. . 
WonM'.stiT,  Mhhm.. 
Won'i'Ktor,  MiiKH.. 
Ilartfonl,  Conn .. 


1  Nnml>eri 
jof  bnth.M 


Name  of  bath. 


C'hicaMro,  111 

('hicaKo.  Ill 

Boston,  Mass 

Iiri<lK<'p<»rt,  Conn  .. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Milwaukee.  Wis  ... 


•  I 


1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


1') 

5 
o 

i 
1 
] 
1 
1 

2 


Twenty-tjfth  Street  Beaeh  Bath... 
S(.'ventv-ninth  Street  Beat^h  Bath  . 

J^avin  Hill  Bath  (both  sexes) 

Seaside  Park  Batn 

r>ako  MiohiKan  Baths 

M i  1  wau kec  Kiver  Bath 

FLOATING  BATHS. 

Municipal  Floating  Bathn 

Municipal  Floating  Baths 

Municipal  Floating  Baths 

Municipal  Floating  Bath 

Municipal  Floating  Bath 

Municipal  Floating  Bath 

Municipal  Floating  Bath  (men)... 
Municipal  Floating  Bath  (women) 
Municipal  Floatin^r  Batba 

a  Number  of  baths  not  reported. 


Date  of 
opening. 


1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 


Co0t  per 
hath. 


•0.006O 
.0061 
.0108 
.01H5 

(«> 
.0222 


First.  1870 

90.0069 

1875 

.0191 

1878 

.0275 

1888 

.0333 

1889 

.o;«3 

1895 

.OWO 

1897 

.0161 

1898 

.0261 

Last,  1902 

.0299 
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COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  PER  BATH  IN  MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC  BATHS  IX 
WHICH  NO  FEE  IS  CHARGED  FOR  BATHING  PRIVILEGES— CondudtMl. 

POOIi  BATHH. 


City. 

Number 
of  baths. 

PfailadelphU,  Pa 

16 

1 
1 
1 
2 

I 

Boljruktf,  Mam 

Holj-oke.  MaM 

Holjoke,  Mam 

ChUM^o.  Ill 

Name  of  bath. 


Date  of      Cost  vvr 


'    opening. 


im 


th. 


Municipal  Bathfl •  Finrt,  18S5  :    J^i.wrjTi 

DoDKlas  Park  Natatoriuin  and  UymnaMiiim 1896  |      (« ! 

Municipal  Bath  (Ward  6) 1899 

Municipal  Hath  (Ward  2) 1901 

Municipal  Bathn  ( Wardn  1  and  4) I  19ir2 

McKinley  Natatorium j  1903        <"i 


I      .  W^-i 


I 


NHOWKR  BATHH. 


Boston,  Mam 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago.  Ill 

Boston,  Ma»s 

BofEialo,  N.Y... ...... 

Chlcairo.  Ill 

Chicago,  111 

Boston,  HasB 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago.  Ill 

Bulbilo,  N.  Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Portland,  Me 

Tioy.N.Y 

Louisville,  Ky 

Brooklyn.  N.Y 

Brooklyn.  N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

NewYork.  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 


CharlcNbank  Gymnasium  Bath  (men) ... 
Charleshank  OymnuBium  Bath  (women) 

Carter  II.  Harnmm  Bath 

Wood  Island  Park  Gymnasium  Biith 

Munlripal  Bath  No.  1 

Martin  B.  Madden  Bath 

Twonty-»«ccond  Strwt  Bath 

Paul  Revere  Pc'ho<il  Bntli 

Municipal  Bath 

Munioipal  Biilh  No.  8 

Fourteenth  Street  Buth 

Municipal  Bath  No.  2 

Robert  A.  Waller  Bnth 

RiviUKton  Street  Bath 

Municipal  Bath 

First  Street  Bath 

MunlcIiHil  Bath 

Pitkin  Avenue  Buth 

Hieks  Street  Bath 

Koficiuszko  Bath 

EaMt  109th  Street  Bath 

Went  4l«t  Street  Bath 


1889 

("1 

1891 

{") 

1894 

?0.  (I2.V2 

1895 

(") 

1897 

.njiVi 

1897 

.  imi 

1898 

.  (V.)r) 

1899 

.  iUVA) 

IHW 

.  o:it'A\ 

IWK) 

JKU'A) 

19UU 

.  o:«r> 

19(11 

.nil7 

i9ca 

.(KiSH 

1901 

.  o*:w 

1901 

MHOO 

1901 

.irj4:{ 

1902 

.  1U18 

1903 

C*) 

1903 

(fr> 

1904 

1") 

19m 

l'') 

1901 

1    (»») 

HHOWKR  AND   POOIj  BATIIK. 


MilwHiikce.  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  WIh. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


1 
1 
1 


Wmt  Side  Natatorium. . 
South  Side  Niitutoriuin. 
North  Side  Natatorium. 


IWMJ 

54I.U179 

IJ*^:* 

.  irnb 

lycKj 

^N 

nCoHt  of  maintenance  of  Kymnasluin  iiifieiiurably  cninhiuiMl  witli  tliat  of  baths. 
bin  operation  less  than  a  year. 

The  exceedingly  small  cost  of  maintenance  per  hath  is  ver}'  ch»arly 
shown  in  the  above  table.  This  cost  ranges  from  ont^-foiiilh  of  a  ciMit  in 
the  15  municipal  pool  baths  of  Philadelphia  to  8  or  4  cents  in  the  indoor 
»hower  baths  in  the  larger  cities.  In  a  few  of  the  smaller  cities  tlu* 
cost  runs  considerably  higher,  this  being  du«»  ])rohHl)ly  to  the  small 
number  of  bathers  as  compired  with  the  si/e  and  equipment  of  the 
houses. 

Ah  regards  the  policy  of  furnishing  baths  (^ntin»Iy  free  of  expense 
to  bathers  it  is  seen  that  at  the  floating  Imths  in  1)  cities  no  fee  is 
charged  for  their  use,  while  small  fees  arc  charged  at  such  baths  in  3 
cities.  In  3  cities  all  beach  baths  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
municipalities  are  entirely  free,  while  in  8  cities  a  small  charge  is 
nuide  for  the  U80  of  bathing  suits,  etc.     In  8  cities  all  pool  baths  are 
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these  schools.  Experiments  in  this  direction  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  other  cities  have  been  entirely  successful,  indicating  as  they  do 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  children  can  be  well  bathed  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  at  a  merel}'  nominal  expense. 

In  certain  (Jties  a  direct  connection  between  the  bath  and  the  school 
is  encouraged  by  locating  the  public  bath  near  the  school.  Speaking 
of  the  Brookline  (Massachusetts)  Bath,  Prof.  D  S.  Sanford,  principal 
of  the  high  school  of  that  city,  sa^'s: 

Tlie  proximity  of  the  bath  to  the  playground  and  this  hiffh  school  is 
signiticant  in  itself.  As  soon  as  the  oaths  were  ready  I  made  provision 
on  Hiy  programme  to  have  swimming  during  school  horn's,  vVednes- 
days  and  ¥  ridays.  Squads  were  sent  before  and  after  recess.  Within 
two  months  almost  every  bo}^  knew  how  to  swim.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  girls  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
tlie  girls  were  good  swimmers. 

Swimming  instruction  during  vacation  is  a  feature  of  the  floating, 
beadi,  and  pool  baths  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  a  number  of  other 
cities,  while  all  indoor  baths  which  maintain  a  tempered  pool  all  the 
year,  without  exception,  provide  for  instruction  of  this  character  during 
the  entire  vear. 

The  public  laundry  is  a  feature  connected  with  a  number  of  the 
public  nmnicipal  baths.  The  numicipal  bath  houses  of  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Cl(»veland,  and  Troy  contain  well-appointed  public  laundries 
when*  women  may  take  their  soiled  clothes  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  accomplish  the  task  of  washing  and  ironing  under  the  most  desira- 
ble conditions.  This  feature  has  been  a  most  unqualified  success  in  all 
the  institutions  in  w-hich  it  exists,  and  is  an  especial  boon  to  the  poorer 
class(»s  which  are  otherwise  frequently'  compelled  to  perform  this  task 
und(u*  the  most  unfavorable  and  uncomfortable  conditions.  It  will  be 
recognized  also  that  the  cleansing  of  soiled  clothing  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  public  laundr}'  in  a  manner  much  more  thorough  than 
can  be  done  with  the  limited  facilities  usually  available  in  the  houses 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  cities.  Provision  is  made  for  the  speedy 
a(!com])lishment  of  all  of  the  operations  necessary.  The  washing, 
boiling,  and  rinsing  is  done  in  tubs  which  are  provided  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  as  well  as  steam;  the  wringing  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  centrifugal  machines;  the  drying,  by  means  of  drying  closets;  and 
the  ironing  and  mangling  in  the  ironing  rooms.  Thorough  drainage 
and  ventilation  are  possible,  adding  greatly  to  the  eomfoil  and  health 
of  the  workers  in  the  laundry. 

In  certain  of  the  public  baths  which  do  not  contain  laundries,  facili- 
ties arc  provided  for  the  washing  and  drying  of  the  underclothing  of 
bathers.     The  two  public  municipal  baths  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  con- 
tain such  facilities.     The  equipment  is  much  simpler  than  that  of  the 
public  laundry,  but  the  facilities  offercid  <M\\ible  bathens  to  wash  their 
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anderclothing  and  place  it  in  the  drying  closet,  where  it  is  nipidl y 
dried  and  ready  for  service  by  the  time  the  bath  is  finished. 

Many  houses  also  contain  an  equipment  for  washing  and  drying  the 
bathing  suits,  towels,  etc.,  which  are  used  in  the  establishment.  Here 
again  the  equipment  differs  from  that  of  the  public  laundry.  Wash- 
ing machines,  rinsing  and  boiling  tanks,  centrifugal  wringers,  drying 
clos<*ts,  and  mangling  machines  render  it  possible  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal  of  work  with  very  little  expenditure  of  labor  or  time. 

ALBANY,  NEW  YOKK. 

The  need  of  providing  a  bathing  place  for  people  who  lucked  ade- 
quate facilities  at  their  homes  had  l>een  long  apparent  in  this  city 
Ijefore  the  movement  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Albany  i)ub- 
lic  l»ath  first  assumed  definite  shape.     For  several   years  a  floating 
Ixith  had  been  moored  along  the  river  front  at  the  foot  of  one  ol"  tin* 
principal   streets,  and   was   largely  patronized   during   the   summer 
months  by  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  cit\'.     This  wjis  not  a  free 
bath,  however,  and  the  fee  charged  for  its  use,  though  small,  rendered 
it  in  large  degree  unavailable  to  many  of  the  poorer  (classes.     Tliere 
was  also  the  bath  belonging  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
equipped  with  swimming  tank,  shower  and  tub  })aths,  and  othtM-  facili- 
ties, but  its  use  was  restricted  to  the  nn^mbershi])  of  that  organizjition. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  erection  of  an  absolutely  free  public 
bath,  open  to  all  persons,  irrespective  of  sex  or  color,  was  detennined 
upon.     It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  this  plan  would  rcsuli 
in  an  overcrowded  condition  of  the  baths  at  all  times,  and  that,  more- 
over, there  were  many  persons  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  swimming  |X)ol  without  having  their  enjoyment 
curtailed  by  the  presence  of   too  manv  bathers.     The  (juestion  was 
stfttled  by  making  one-half  of  each  week  free  and  charging  a  small 
fee  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  bath  (Plate  120),  which  was  constructed  in  ll^ol,  is  located  on 
the  oast  side  of  Broadway  between  Orange  and  Quackenbush  streets. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  of  r(»-pressed  iire-clay  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  with  an  ashlar  of  marble.  The  remainder  is  constructed  of  ordi- 
narj'  buildersl  brick,  metallic  ceilings  adding  to  the  security  against 
fire.  A  plunge  bath  HI)  feet  long  and  2<J  feet  wide  has  from  4  to  TA 
feet  of  water.  There  are  also  8  shower  and  2  tub  baths,  with  3S  <lress- 
ing  rooms,  and  a  reception  room  in  the  front  of  the  building.  The 
baths  are  open  during  the  entire  year,  and  an  abundance  of  hot  water 
is  provided  at  all  times.  The  attendants  number  seven,  these  being 
appointed  in  strict  conformity  with  civil-service  regulations.  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  equipment,  exclusive  of  architect's  fees,  was 
$29,890.10.  To  this  must  ))e  added  §8,600  paid  for  land,  making  a 
total  cost  of  $38,3,90.1(1 
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Tho,  following  is  the  schedule  of  houi*^  of  the  baths: 

Women  and  girh, 
Monday^  Wednesday^  and  Saturday. — Fee,  10  cents.     From  9  a.  in. 


to  12.30  p.  in.  Entrance  until  11.30  o'clock.  For  women  and  girls 
()V(M*  15  years. 

Tutfiday  and  Tkuraday, — Free.  From  9  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 
Entrance  until  11.30  o'clock. 

Fnday, — Free.     From  3  p.  m  to  9  p.  m.     Entrance  until  8  j).  ni. 

Men  and  Iwyn. 

Monday^  Wednesday^  and  Saturday, — Fee,  10  cents.  From  2  j).  ni. 
to  9  p.  ni.  Entrance  until  8.30  o'clock.  For  men  and  boys  over  ir> 
vears. 

Tuesday  at(d  ThvrHday, — Free.  From  2  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  Entranct- 
until  S.3()  o'clock. 

Friday. — Free.  From  9  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.  Entrance  until  11.30 
o'clock. 

Instru<^tion  in  swimming  is  given  during  the  entire  year  by  a  corps 
of  competent  instructors. 

The  terms  for  swinuuing  instruction  are  as  follows: 

Twi'lvr  (flaHy)  lessons $(5.00 

Individual  instruction  ( 12  lesyoiLs) 7.  20 

I ndi vicinal  inBtruotion  (leas  than  12  lessons),  each 7r> 

Classes  may  consist  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  eight  pupils, 
and  in  all  cases  unist  be  formed  by  those  desiring  instruction. 

Nonresidents  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  baths  on  payment  of 
a  uniform  rate  of  25  cents. 

Bathing  suits  and  towels  are  provided  free.  Persons  desiring  to 
keep  their  own  suits  and  towels  at  the  baths  can  do  so  by  renting  a 
locker  and  having  the  articles  distinctly  marked.  They  are  washed, 
(hied,  and  returned  to  tin*  locker  after  being  used.  The  fee  for  the 
use  of  a  locker  is  $1  p(»r  year. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

The  tirst  attempt  to  establish  public  baths  in  Baltimore  was  made  in 
18JK^.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  Rev.  Tlumias  M.  Beadenkoff,  backed 
by  a  mnnber  of  j)uhlic-spirited  citizens  who  recognized  the  need  of 
better  bathing  facilities  anu)ng  the  poorer  classes,  fitted  up  a  bathing 
place  on  the  beach  at  Canton,  that  was  patronized  by  some  1,500  per- 
sons. In  lSi)4  an  appropriation  of  §500  was  made  by  the  city  and  a 
bath  conunission  appointed,  under  whose  supervision  3  municipal 
baths  were  established  -  1  at  Canton,  1  at  Winan's  Beach,  and  1  at 
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Gwynn^s  Falls.  According  to  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  hath 
commission,  from  which  this  description  has  been  hirgely  compiled, 
the  patronage  of  these  three  places  for  the  summer  was  23,787. 

From  1895  to  1898  the  baths  continued  to  l>e  maintained  bv  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $500  from  the  city,  except  for  the  year  189(5, 
when  they  were  sustained  entirely  by  private  contributions.  During 
these  years  the  patronage  varied  from  25,000  to  40,(KK)  bathers  t^ach 
!<eason. 

In  eiich  of  its  annual  reports  during  these  years  to  the  city  council 
the  Iwith  commission  urged  that  permanent  baths,  open  all  the  year 
rounds  be  established,  and,  the  active  (rooperation  of  the  Maryland  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  having  been  secured,  a  wider  public  agitation 
in  favor  of  such  a  course  was  begun.     A  public  meeting  was  held 
November  27,  1898,  at  which  Mayor  Quincy,of  Boston,  and  others 
spoke,  illustrating  the  municipal  baths  in  operation  in  several  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States.     Soon  after  this  Mr.  Henry  Wal- 
ters, of  Baltimore,  who  had  become  greatly  interested  in  the  move 
nieiit,  offered  to  ere(^t  and  equip  three  indoor  baths  at  a  cost  of  $15,000 
eju-li,  the  expense  of  maintenance  to  l>e  assumed  by  the  city.     It  was 
found,  however,  that  this  amount  was  inade(juate  for  the  erection  of 
such  buildings  as  were  desired,  and  the  conmiissioners  were  asked  to 
wait  upcm  Mr.  Walters  and,  if  possible,  secun^  his  consent  to  the.  con- 
struction of  two  baths  at  an  increased  estimate  of  JS2o,00()  or  $25,000 
<*ach,  instead  of  three,  as  originally  contemplated.    This  was  donc^  with 
the  result  that  the  gift  was  generously  increased  to  §50,000,  to  b(> 
useii  in  the  erection  of  two  bath  houses.     The  first  of  these  was  com- 
pleted in  May,  1900.     It  is  located  at  181  South  High  street,  in  an  old 
and  crowded  part  of  the  city,  and  is  known  as  Walters's  Public  Bath 
No.  1  (Plate  130).     The  building  occupies  a  lot  40  by  70  feet,  and  is  a 
simple  but  elegant  structure  of  brick  and  stone. 
As  stated  in  the  report  previously  referred  to  - 

Among  the  surroimding  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  it  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  characteristic  architecture  and  attractive  exterior.  On 
the  main  floor  are,  first,  an  office  and  two  waiting  rooms,  one  for  men 
and  one  for  women.  Bevond  these  are  the  l)ath  halls,  that  for  men 
containing  18  cabins  equipped  with  shower  or  rain-bath  appliances, 
where  the  water  can  be  regulated  to  any  desired  tempi»rature.  Ktuh 
(•ahin  has  also  a  dressing  room  attacli(Kl  to  it.  The  partitions  between 
the  cabins  are  of  Vermont  slate,  which  furnisln\s  a  sul)stnntial  dividing 
^'M  and,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  nonabsorbent  and  proof 
^jrainst  infectious  germs. 

I'ho  capacity  of  the  men's  department,  allowing  i^acli  l)atlier  about 
twenty  minutes,  is  700  persons  a  day,  and  it  has  been  frequently  used 
t<>  its  full  capacity.  The  women's  department  is  similar  to  that  for 
!»en,  but  smaller  in  size,  having  5  shower  baths  and  2  tubs.  This  is 
lu  charge  of  a  woman  attendant. 
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In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  a  public  laundry,  furnished  with 
Htutionary  washtubs,  wringers,  and  steam  dryers,  where  women  may 
brin^  their  family  washing  and  for  a  small  fee  have  the  use  of  all  the 
appliances  for  washing,  ironing,  and  drying. 

The  fees  are  3  cents  to  adults  for  use  of  soap  and  towel,  1  cent  for 
young  children  with  parents,  and  2  cents  an  hour  for  use  of  laundry 
privileges.  On  Saturday  morning  the  baths  are  open  to  all  school 
children  at  the  nominal  charge  of  1  cent.  Besides  these  there  are  no 
other  charges,  and  the  baths  are  thus  brought  within  reach  of  all. 

In  1903  this  building  was  thoroughly  remodeled  and  enlarged  so  a8 
to  double  its  c*apacity,  and  it  is  now  pronounced  one  of  the  best  baths 
of  its  kind  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Bath  No.  2  (Plate  131)  was  opened  in  1902.  It  is  situated  on 
Columbia  avenue  and  Calleuder  alley,  in  the  midst  of  a  manufacturing 
district,  where  its  usefulness  is  being  amply  demonstrated.  It  is  built 
upon  much  the  same  plan  as  Bath  Ho.  1,  but  includes  seyeml  improve- 
ments suggested  bj-  the  eighteen  months'  occupancy  of  that  building 

It  contains  20  cabins  for  men,  fitted  with  rain  baths,  and  6  cabins  in 
th(^  women^s  department,  fitted  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  addition 
of  2  tubs  for  those  unable  to  use  the  shower.  Owing  to  unforeseen 
difficulties  in  securing  good  foundations  the  building  cost  a  little  more 
than  §25,000,  but  the  generous  donor  of  the  two  baths  increased  his 
gift,  so  that  the  structure  was  turned  over  to  the  city,  complete  in 
every  particular  and  ready  for  use,  at  a  cost  of  $27,000. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  for  the  building  is  that  known  as 
'^Free  Colonial."  The  brickwork  is  laid  in  Flemish  bond,  black 
headers,  with  Maryland  limestone  trimmings.  The  building  measures 
40  feet  by  TO  feet  6  inches  and  contains  one  story  and  a  basement. 

The  main  floor  is  divided  into  two  waiting  and  two  bath  rooms — one 
each  for  men  and  women — with  an  office  and  a  stair  hall.  The  entrance 
vestibules  have  steps  and  wainscoting  of  McMuUin  gray  marble  and 
ceramic  tile  floors.  The  basement  contains  a  large  laundry  and  boiler 
room.  The  largest  part  of  the  laundry  is  for  public  use,  and  will 
accommodate  three  women  at  one  time,  each  being  provided  with  two 
earthenware  wash  trays,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  wringer  and  steam 
dry-room  space.  The  steam  dry  room  is  constructed  entirely  of  metal 
and  <*<)ntains  20  racks.  One  corner  is  set  aside  for  the  laundry  machin- 
ery for  washing  the  towels.  This  consists  of  a  46-inch  rotary  washer 
and  a  20-iuch  centrifugal  extractor.  The  boiler  room  contains  two  15- 
horsepower  boilers,  a  Tobey's  hot-water  heater,  and  an  8-horsepower 
engine.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  making  the  building  sani- 
tary in  every  particular.  The  bath  cabins  have  cement  floors,  and  the 
partitions,  seats,  etc.,  are  of  Vermont  green  slate,  with  nickel- plated 
fittings.  Ea<'h  calnn  contains  two  compartments — one  for  dressing  and 
the  onier  for  bathing.  The  building  is  thoroughly  ventilated  by  a  sytJ- 
tern  of  ducts  which  gather  the  vitiated  air  to  the  imse  of  a  kirge  brick 
vent  shaft. 

The  baths  are  open  every  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  in  winter 
and  9  p.  m.  in  summer,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  they 
are  cloned  at  noon. 
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The  patrons  of  the  two  baths  are  composed  largely  of  three  distinct 
classes.  The  predominant  one  is  of  those  who  live  in  crowded  sections 
where  bathing  facilities  are  lacking;  the  second  class  consists  of  work- 
injBfinen  who  are  glad  of  a  convenient  place  to  cleanse  away  the  soil  and 
pinie  of  the  day's  work,  while  the  third  class  is  made  up  of  the  city's 
flotttinj^  population — oyster  dredgers,  seafaring  men,  and  those  who 
drift  from  place  to  place.  The  gratifying  increase  of  patronage  from 
these  three  classes  proves  the  growing  usefulness  of  the  baths. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  patronage  of  adults  is  proportioiiateiy 
Much  larger  here  than  in  some  other  cities,  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  bathers  being  persons  of  mature  years. 

Realizing  that  the  popularity  of  the  two  baths  now  in  opeitition  is 
the  result  of  conditions  which  call  for  even  larger  public  bath  accom- 
modation, Mr.  Walters  has  notified  the  city  that  he  is  ready  to  erect  a 
third  bath-house  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  provided  the  city  ponsents  to 
maintain  and  manage  it  ae  in  the  case  of  the  others.  The  plans  for 
this  bath  are  now  in  the  builder's  hands,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  short  time. 

In  recent  years  the  bath  commission  has  greatly  improved  the  facil- 
ities for  outdoor  bathing.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  generous 
provision  of  the  city  in  gi'anting  sufficient  money  for  needed  better- 
ments. At  Winan's  Beach  a  commodious  new  house,  equipped  with 
104  comfortable  dressing  booths,  has  been  erected,  and  these  booths 
are  frequently  taxed  to  their  utmost  aipacity  to  accommodate  the 
great  crowds  of  bathers  during  the  heated  term.  At  Canton  Shore 
and  at  Gwynn's  Falls  also  the  beach  has  been  cleaned  and  dredged  and 
otherwise  put  in  first-class  condition.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
the  commission  that  additional  outdoor  baths  be  established  in  st^veral 
of  the  public  parks  of  the  city,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  bathing  facilities. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSErrS. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  public-bath  system  in  operation  in 
the  city  of  Boston  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*Free  Munic- 
ipal Baths  in  Boston,"  by  William  1.  Cole,  issued  by  the  depiirtuient 
of  Iwths  of  that  city  in  1899.  This  publication,  while  now  sc^vcral 
years  old,  conveys  much  information  of  practical  value,  and  it  has 
Wn  freely  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  desciiption. 
Begarding  the  early  history  of  the  public-bath  movement  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Cole  writes  as  follows: 

As  long  ago  as  1800  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  common  council 
of  Boston  appointed  a  joint  special  committee  "'to  consider  and  report 
^hat  measures,  if  any,  can  be  adopted  to  provide  such  facilities  for 
cheap  bathing  as  will  induce  all  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
■^na  so  provided."    The  report  of  this  committee,  submitted  early 
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the  following  yoar,  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  wa8  undouht* 
edlv  the  tirst  Public  dociinient  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  munic- 
ipal baths.  Two  questions oulv  are  considered  in  this  report:  "First, 
is  the  citv  of  Boston  deficient  in  bathing  facilities?  and,  second,  if  so, 
how  shall  the  want  bo  met?'*  That  it  should  not  go  at  length  into  the 
general  ({uestions  of  the  usefulness  of  bathing  as  a  sanitary  agenc}',  or 
of  its  necessity  to  personal  health  and  comfort,  is  not  surprising;  the 
investigations  of  sci(»nce  having  settled  the  former,  while  every-day 
exp<»rience  and  observation  proved  the  latter;  but  that  it  should  not 
even  niis<>  the  (luestion  whether  it  was  in  accordance  with  public  policy 
to  (\<<tablish  ana  maintain  baths  at  the  city's  expease  gives  some  cause 
for  wonder,  inasmuch  as  no  undertaking  of  the  kmd  IiaH  been  attempted 
or,  so  far  as  is  known,  proposed  by  any  citv  in  the  United  States. 
Examples  of  municipal  action  in  this  direction  had  to  be  sought  in 
oth(»r  countries,  and  the  report  cites  the  public  liathing  establishments 
of  England,  France,  and  lM?lgium. 

That  Boston  in  those  days  was  signally  lacking  in  bathing  facilities 
the  rey)ort  of  isiJl  clearly  shows.  So  far  from  supplying  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  cleanliness,  the  city  even  inflicted  penalties  upon  the 
))r)ys  who  tried  to  go  swimming  in  the  public  waters  within  its  limits. 
At  only  one  or  two  inclosed  bathing  nouses,  carried  on  for  private 
prolit,  was  the  vast  Iwxly  of  water  nearly  surrounding  the  city  utilizeil 
for  any  such  purpose.  These  pla<^es,  of  course,  were  available  only 
(luring  a  part  of  the  year,  and  they  could  never  come  into  general  usie 
on  account  of  the  ex|)ense  involved.  Besides  these  summer  Ixiths 
tluMc  wt^rc  a  f(»w  all-the-y<»ar-round  establishments,  also  under  private 
nmria;r'*"i<'»t:  but  these  were  of  limited  capacity  and  necessarily  made 
charges  beyond  the  means  of  the  working  classes.  Thus,  harf  it  not 
been  for  the  water  supplied  their  dwellings  }»y  the  city  water  sj^stem, 
ii  jjirge  part  of  the  {population  would  have  been  destitute  of  the  means 
of  bodily  abliitio:i<:  and  the  use  of  the  city  water  in  the  contracted 
aboili's  of  the  i m)o re r  people  is  always  not  only  inconvenient,  but  iu 
nuiMlM'rl(»ss  cases  pmctically  impossible.  As  a  result,  thousands  in 
the  community  were  suffering  the  p^'sonal  discomfort  and  moral 
(Icgrarlation  of  a  want  of  cleanliness,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering 
themselves  the  inon*  liabh*  to  disease. 

To  meet,  this  real  and  widespread  need  the  city,  so  the  report  urged, 
ill  the  absence  of  any  private  philanthropic  efforts,  should  initiate 
.some  ])lan  for  givin<r  tne  j>eople  an  opportunity  for  habitual  and 
economical  bathing.  Its  only  spe<*itic  recommendation  was  that  ch<*ap 
plunge  baths  for  ])<ior  men  and  boys  be  tried  for  a  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  This  easy  experiment  it  suggestKl  would  doubtless 
prove  of  great  beneiit  aixl  might  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  adopting 
an  enlarged  and  com|)rehensive  plan  for  the  good  of  all  the  citizens. 

Notwithstanding  th<M'(mcIusi(ms  rea<*lie(l  in  the  report  of  1800,  no 
action  was  taken  l)v  Boston  in  the  matt<^r  of  providing  public  Imthing 
aceommodations  before  ISIWI.  the  tremendous  crisis  throu^  which  the 
country  was  i)assingduring  the  intervening  years  presumably' precluding 
it.  In  the  spring  of  \SM  another  joint  special  committee  wasappointed 
to  <'on.sider  the  feasibility  of  such  an  undertaking.  This  committee  at 
once  set  to  work  with  a  view  to  securing  two  kinds  of  Imths — wann 
and  cold  fr<*sh- water  Imths  for  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months, 
%nd  salt-water  Imths  for  the  summer  months;  but  it  soon  found  that 
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it>  iuimcdiato  attention  must  he  i^ivoii  to  the  latU»r,  becauso  of  tho 
vmit  oxpens4>  involved  in  providin*^  the  necessary  apparatus  and  eon- 
vcmVnces  for  permanent  baths.     On  its  reeounnendatinn,  Jt^l  0,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  establishment,  under  its  direction,  of  *Vsuital>h> 
placos  in  sontli  and  east  lioston  and  the  city   ])n)per  for  salt-water 
iiathiu^  during  the  ensuinc^  sunmier  months.'-     This  aporopriation  was 
doubled  later  m  the  season.     Six  localities  were  seh^-tea — live  for  Hoal- 
injf  Iwiths  and  one  for  a  beach  batli — and  each  was  placed  in  the  special 
j'harcre  of  some  one  member  of  the  committee.     In  the  absence  ot  suit- 
al»lc  models  for  l)athinj^  houses  the  conuuittee  d(»ci(liMl  that  each  of  its 
iiiemlM.»rs  should  be  free  to  ])uy  or  (»rect  on  the  spot  assi<:fned  to  his 
mre  such  a  structure  as  seemed  to  him  best  ada])ted  to  the.  pur])oso  in 
viow,  the  ajrj:?^'^??'**^*  ^^^^  ^>f  t^^-  buildint^fs  not  to  exceed  the  appropria- 
tion.    Of  the  tive  tloatin^  baths  constructed  at  that  time  the  <,^(Micral 
type  consisted  of  a  low  wooden  iKiihlint^restin*^  on  a  tloatino;  platform 
and  roverinjf  a  shallow  tank,  throuo^h  tlu^  partially  open  sides  of  which 
the  water  flowed  freely.     A   row  of  dr(\»^sin<^  closets  ran  pait  way 
around  the  building  and  was  contiiiued  in  a  bench,  above-  which  were 
additional  hooks  for  clothing.     The*  entrance  and  the  superintendent's 
office  were  at  one  end.     Air  and  light  were  admitted  through  openings 
along  the  roof.     This  style  of  baths,  with  slight  variations,  has  pcr- 
/     sisted  to  the  present  djiy. 

/        The  op<;ning  of  these  bathing  places  was  griM^ted  by  the  public  with 
•      a  most  surprising  degree  of  approbation,  as  was  manifested  by  their 
Use.     During  the  first  month  they  were  visited  by  over  Ion, (mm)  pro- 
pie,  and  the  total  attendan<'e  for  the  season  of  four  months  was  not  far 
from  three  and  a  half  times  that  number.     So  gn^at  was  tlu'ir  popii- 
laritv  that  at  the  end  of  the  s(»ason  the  committtM'  rei)orted  to  tin*  citv 
founcil  'Mhat  there  I m>  appointed  aiuiually  hcMvafter  a  joint   standing 
oonnnittee   on    Imthing    and    public    water   acc'omuHKlations/'     This 
recommendation  was  readily  acc(»))ti'd  by  t\w  council  and  public  bath^ 
hi»came  incorporat«»d  in  Boston's  nuinicipal  policy. 

The  next  year  six  additional  baths  wen*  opened  by  the  new  conuuit- 
tee, four  of  th(»m  for  the  exclusive  u>e  of  women  and  girU:  an<l  th(» 
number  of  bathers  was  nearly  twi<'e  that  of  IstW;.  An  a[)proj)ri:ition 
of  $25JMM)  was  macle  for  this  si'cond  si-ason.  Two  more  bath>  w«Te 
built  in  hS68,and  one  th(»  vear  following,  niaUinu"  tiftccn  altou'clhcr. 

In  ls7l»  th(»  joint  staiiding  conunittce  wa>  disi-ontinucd  and  the  ]nil>- 
lie  baths  were  put  iii  the  care  <»f  tin*  board  of  lusilth.  No  change 
resulted,  h<»wever,  in  the  lini*s  oriiiinallv  laid  down  for  \\iv\v  niana<jc- 
ni(»nt.  Ftira  long  ))eriod  before  and  after  thi<  tran^^fer  the  miinber  uf 
bathing  jdaces  reiuained  in^.irly  con-^tant,  and  the  annual  expenditure^ 
varied  l)ut  little  from  vi\'ir  to  \ear. 

Th(»  cMitnince  of  Mr.  dosiah  ()uincv  into  the  (»tlice  t)f  niavor  (l'^'.'*;) 
*  *  *  marked  the  begimiingof  a  new  chapler  in  the  hi-toi-\  of  free 
nmnicipal  baths  in  Hoston.  Ilitln'rto  tin*  providing  of  |>ublic  l>athing 
facilities  bv  the  citv  had  been  r<M»aith'(l  as  peiMni>>ible  in  the  ali-^cnce 
of  private  efforts  in  that  diii'ction.  Mayor  (^uint-y  looked  upo..  it  a^ 
hut  one  phase  of  th(»  general  obligalioii  of  a  <ity  **  to  Nccure.  in  ^«nne 
measure,  the  enjoyment  by  all  of  at  lea^t  a  icrtain  mininunii  of  eh^ 
mentary  social  advantages."  Ilithi'ito,  alx).  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
ground  on  which  the  work  was  ju>tilied  had  hi'en  the  prouMition  of  the 
public  health  through  bodily  ch^aidiness.     Mayor  (^uincy  put    it  at 
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once  on  the  threefold  Y>asis  of  health,  physical  development,  and  enjoy- 
ment, retfardin^  the  supplying  of  suitable  means  for  wholesome  recre- 
ation and  pleasure  as  coming  well  within  the  lines  of  municipal  policy. 
The  effect  of  this  change  of  attitude  was  at  once  apparent.  Among 
the  (»arly  otlicial  acts  of  the  ma\-or  was  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  citizens  to  select  a  site  and  secure  plans  for  a  bath  house  that 
should  ho  o\Hin  all  the  year  round.  This  building  was  to  be  not  only 
thoroughly  cijuippcd  for  hot  and  cold  baths,  but  in  its  architect ure 
and  appointments  it  was  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  the  people  and  give  the  whole  subject  of  public 
baths  a  new  dignity  in  tneir  eyes.  The  baths  already  in  existence,  all 
of  which  were  beach  t)r  floating  baths  along  the  water  frontage  of  the 
city,  were  supplied  with  additional  conveniences,  such  as  fresh-water 
spniys,  to  increase  their  usefulness  and  make  them  more  popular:  and 
steps  were  at  once  taken  to  open  additional  water-side  Imths. 

Finally,  in  the  sjn'ing  of  1898,  a  new  citv  dcjiartment  of  public  Imths 
was  created,  and  all  the  Vjaths  maintained  By  the  city  were  placed  under 
its  direction.  This  new  department  is  administered  by  seven  unpaid 
coniniission(»rs,  two  of  whom  are  women,  appointed  by  the  mayor  for 
terms  ranging  from  one  to  five  years.  A  secretar}'  is  employed  by 
the  board  to  act  as  its  executive.     *     *     * 

A  proposition  of  the  first  importance  in  (!onnection  with  the  subject 
of  free  popular  bathing  is  that  in  a  large  city  it  should  be  furnished 
through  a  considerable  number  of  establishments  designed  for  local 
use,  rather  than  by  one  or  two  on  a  large  scale  at  central  points.  In 
other  wt)rds,  the  pc'ople  of  a  given  neighborhood  should  not  have  to  go 
too  far  in  ordc^r  to  avail  themselves  of  such  fat^ilities.  If  the  bath  is 
within  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  of  the  home  it  will  be  readily  and  exten- 
siv(»lv  used;  if  it  is  two  or  three  miles  awav  its  use  wifi  be  greatlv 
restricted. 

This  finulumental  i)roposition  has  been  recognized  by  Boston  from 
the  outset.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  system  was  established,  a 
ni:ml)er  of  baths  wcm-c  oi)ened,  each  in  a  different  section  of  the  city. 
The  site  for  a  })ath  is  alwavs  selected  with  s|x*<'ial  reference  to  its 
ac<(»ssibilit\*  to  the  neighliorlnxKl  that  the  bath  is  intended  to  serve. 
It  is  an  inttM'esting  fa(*t  that  every  district  of  Boston,  with  one  or  two 
ex<eptions.  has  more  or  less  frontage  on  the  ocean  or  some  river.  A 
glance  at  the  ma])  showing  th<^  distribution  of  public  baths  now  in 
oi)eration  during  the  summer  months  will  make  it  apparent  that  no 
<'onsi(ler:i))l(*  ({uarter  (»f  the  city  is  without  its  lo(*al  batniuK  establish- 
ment. Some  of  these  baths,  hecause  of  their  location  or  tne  conven- 
iences that  thc»y  afford,  have  a  patronage  from  regions  far  beyond 
th<'ir  innnediate  neit^hborhoods. 

HKACII    liATIIS. 

The  bath  oiKMied  on  the  L  street  ])eacli  in  South  Boston  in  1866  was 
said  hy  Sylvester  Baxter  to  b(»  the  first  free  municipal  luith  of  any  kind 
estahlished  in  the  Tnited  States.  Here  the  conformation  of  the  shore 
includes  a  .secluded  fmy,  in  which  on  summer  days  thousands  of  men 
and  boys,  of  all  sorts  and  social  conditions,  may  be  seen  disporting  in 
the  water  or  lying  stretched  out  on  the  sands  in  a  state  of  entire 
ludity,  it  being  a  special  traditionary  privilege  that  the  use  of  bath- 
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ing  suits  limy  be  dispensed  with  at  this  paiticular  bath.     By  a  series 
of  higli  fences  extending  far  out  into  the  water  the  boys  are  separated 
from  the  men,  while  farther  along  the  beach,  at  K  street,  is  a  bathing 
place  for  women  and  girls.     Formerly  a  number  of  low  sheds,  with 
about  200  sniail  rooms  in  all,  were  located  at  this  spot.     But  in  1900 
these  were  all  removed  and  an  ample  structure,  stretching  900  feet 
along  the  shore  and  containing  1,000  dressing  rooms  for  men,  200  for 
women  and  girls,  and  hundreds  of  lockers  for  boys,  was  erected  in 
their  stead.     This  plant  (Plates  132  and  133)  is  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  existence  and  represents  an  outlay  of 
$60,(KX)  exclusive  of  land.     It  contains  three  sepamte  divisions — one 
for  women  and  girls,  one  for  men,  and  one  for  boys — and  has  more 
than  justified  the  hopes  of  the  bath  trustees  for  its  success.     On  many 
days  in  summer  the  attendance  has  run  as  high  as  3,000  women  and 
girls  and  20,000  men  and  boys,  all  of  whom  received  ample  accommo- 
dations.    The  total  number  of  bathers  for  the  season  of   1903  was 
927,108,  of  whom  700,000  were  males  and  227,108  females.     Each  sec- 
tion of  the  beach  is  patrolled  by  expert  swimmers  in  boats,  who  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  possible  accidents.     Thirt3^-six  men  and  11 
women  attendants  are  employed  and  regular  instruction  in  swimming 
is  provided.     The  recent  dredging  of  the  beach  so  as  to  make  swim- 
ming possible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  has  greatly  increased  the  useful- 
ness of  this  bathing   place.     At  this  beach  bathing  is  indulged    in 
throughoiit  the  year.     It  is  stated  that  there  are  fully  300  regular 
winter  leathers. 

The  l>ath  located  at  North  End  Park,  opened  in  1898,  ranks  next  in 
point  of  popularity. 

This  affords  a  greater  variety  of  attractions.  A  flat-roofed,  solidly 
constructed  building  runs  along  the  westerly  side  of  the  park  and 
contains  the  dressing  quarters  tor  men  and  boys.  The  top  of  this 
structure  was  designed  originally  to  serve  as  an  elevated  walk  con- 
ducting to  the  upper  deck  of  a  great  promenade  pier  that  bounds  the 
park  at  the  harbor  line  and  incloses  a  little  cove  that  makes  in  from 
the  harbor.  At  present,  however,  the  second  deck  of  the  pier  is 
reached  by  steps  leading  up  from  the  ground.  Across  the  cove,  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  park,  is  a  bath  house  for  women  and  girls,  so 
that  Imthing  in  the  open  cove  is  permitted  to  both  sexes  at  the  same 
time,  the  accommodations  being  entirelv  separate.  Another  pier  bor- 
ders the  easterly  side  of  the  park,  a  channel  between  the  two  piers 
connecting  the  cove  with  the  narbor.  The  shore  of  the  cove  forms  a 
beach  where  hundreds  of  children  play  in  the  sand.     »     *     * 

While  the  North  End  beac^h,  like  the  L  street  bath,  attracts  people 
from  all  parts  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  the  greater  proportion  of  its  vast 
throngs  come  from  the  densely  crowded  tenements  of  the  North  End. 
A  more  cosmopolitan  assemblage  than  gathers  here  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find.  Every  country  of  Europe  is  represented,  and  no  less 
than  fifteen  languages  are  to  be  heard.  Five  thousand  bathers  in  a 
single  day,  besides  a  multitude  of  spectators,  is  not  an  uncommon 
number. 
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This  bath  is  described  in  the  repoi't  of  the  bath  department  for  the 
year  1001-2,  as  follows: 

This  crreat  proy)erty  is  situated  in  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of 
the  city  and  covers  about  6  acrres  of  ground.  It  was  formerly  aseriei^ 
of  wharves,  but  as  now  arranged  it  becomes  a  magnificent  property 
for  the  purpose  designed.  It  combines  a  playground,  open-air  gyni- 
nasiuni,  swinmiing  beach  for  both  sexes,  and  two  recreation  piers. 
Acconmiodations  here  are  excellent  for  bathing,  as  there  are  about  300 
closets  for  men  and  many  hundred  lockers  for  boys.  There  are  on 
the  women's  side  about  300  rooms  for  use  of  the  women  and  girls. 
There  are  shower  baths,  toilet  rooms,  shelter  tents,  sand  boxes,  float- 
ing platforms,  boats,  life  lines,  and  a  floating  boom  all  around  the 
bathing  bay  to  keen  off  debris  from  the  river.  The  entire  plant  is 
approximately  worth  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  property  owned  b}"^  the  municipality  for  the  free 
use  of  its  people. 

At  this  beach  is  located  one  of  the  laundries  for  washing  towels  and 
suits  for  all  the  b.iths  under  the  control  of  the  department.  This 
laundry  affords  employment  to  2  men  and  12  women  during  the  bath- 
ing season,  while  21  men  and  11  women  are  required  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  l)aths. 

Another*  very  popular  bath  is  the  one  located  on  the  beach  at  Wood 
Island  Park,  East  Boston.  This  beach  was  in  charge  of  the  park 
department  until  1898,  when  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
bath  trustees,  who  have  since  greatly  added  to  its  bathing  facilities. 
These  now  consist  of  some  loO  closets  for  men  and  100  for  women, 
Ixvsides  a  scpanite  house  for  bo^^s.  There  is  also  a  centi'al  building  for 
the  use  of  officers  which  is  furnished  with  ample  toilet  accommoda- 
tions for  bathers.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  was  about 
^1 2,000.  Seven  men  and  4  women  attendants  are  employed.  The  total 
number  of  })athers  during  the  summer  of  1903  was  98,120,  of  whom 
about  40  per  cent  were  women  and  girls.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
for  the  year  was  }j^3,r>0(),  and  the  revenue  from  rent  of  suits  and  towels 
was  ^150.     About  3,000  persons  per  day  can  be  cared  for  at  this  bath. 

Dewey  Heach,  Charlestown,  was  opened  as  a  bathing  place  as  early  as 
ls«)S,  })ut  no  houses  or  other  accommodations  for  the  use  of  bathers 
were  {)r()vide(l  until  IS98.  Its  facilities  are  about  equal  to  those  of 
Wood  Island  Park  and  consist  of  four  frame  houses,  formerly  election 
booths,  with  runways,  shower  baths,  toilet  rooms,  etc.  There  are 
about  150  dressing  rooms  and  an  equal  number  of  lockers.  The 
attendants  nunil)er  10,  of  whom  7  are  men  and  3  are  women.  In 
11M)3  this  })ath  was  used  bv  7^l,9r)0  males  and  70,078  females,  at  a  cost 
to  the  city  of  $3,000.  The  value  of  the  entire  property,  exclusive  of 
land,  is  aliout  $10,000. 

At  Commercial  Point,  in  Dorchester,  are  found  three  wooden  struc- 
tures fitted  up  with  shower  baths,  closets,  lockers,  etc.,  for  the  use  ol 
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bathors.  Four  men  and  three  women  attendants  are  employed.  The 
beach  is  owned  by  private  parties  and  is  leased  from  yoar  to  ycMir  at  a 
small  rental.  The  attendance  here  in  1903  was  40,221,  alM)ut  eciually 
divided  between  males  and  females.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  with 
their  eciuipment,  was  a})out  $15,000.  The  capacity  of  this  bath  is 
ahout  1,500  persons  per  day. 

Another  bath  located  on  leased  ground  is  the  one  for  men  and  boys 
at  Savin  Hill  Beach,  Dorchester.  Here  a  small  portion  of  the  })ea(h 
is  hired  each  year,  and  a  portable  wooden  building,  containin<if  a  sinii^h* 
larjrp  room  fitted  with  some  300  lockers  and  a  shower  bath,  is  in  us<* 
during  the  summer  months.  Two  men  are  employed  to  Jissist  ])ath(Ms 
and  look  after  the  bath  property.  Alxnit  1,000  baths  p(»r  day  can  be 
given  at  this  establishment.  The  total  numb(»r  for  1903  amounted  to 
25,S49.  The  value  of  this  plant,  including  supplies,  tools,  })oat, 
platform,  etc.,  is  about  Sl^OOO. 

Near  this  bath  is  one  under  the  control  of  the  park  department, 
which  takes  c^ire  of  both  sexes.  This  house  is  ecpiipped  with  Sf) 
dressing  rooms  and  4  showers,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  ^2,0(M). 
The  numl>er  of  persons  using  this  bath  in  1903  was  74,030,  of  whom 
8!^97u  were  males  and  I:J4,00O  femah»s. 

Spring  Street  Beach,  in  West  Rox})ury,  has  two  wooden  houses, 
with  platforms,  runways,  toilet  and  dressing  rooms,  shower  l);iths, 
rufts,  lockers,  and  a  floating  pool  18  by  35  f(»et  in  size,  when*  very 
small  children  may  learn  to  swim.  The  houses  wen*  formerly  election 
lK)oths  that  were  transferred  to  the  de|)artm(Mit  and,  with  their  eiiuip- 
ment,  are  valued  at  $5,000.  In  the  sunnner  of  11M)3  baths  ^\rro  giviMi 
to  12,^)65  males  and  8,000  females,  the  cost  of  niaintenance  bring 
$l,700.  Three  men  and  three  women  att^Midant^  arc  (employed  at 
this  Ixith. 

In  the  equipment  and  management  of  Boston's  fnM^  municipal  baths 
a  special  point  is  umdo  of  s(»curing  the  patron's  comfort  and  safety  as 
well  as  enjoyment.  ScMits  are  provided  for  bath(Ms  an»l  fi-icnds.  ice 
water  is  at  hand  for  the  tliirstv,  and  at  two  <>r  ihivo  of  the   laiLicr 

f)laces  bicycles  can  be  checked  without  cluirgc.  At  the  North  Knd 
>each  a  large  awning  tent  all'ords  shelter  from  the  sun.  To  ni(Ht  cer- 
tain slight  emergencies  that  may  ari^e.  surgical  ca-;es  are  provided, 
containing  among  oth(»r  things  liniment  for  bruise^;,  .Jamaica  ginger  tf> 
l>e  given  in  case  of  cramp,  ammonia  to  restore  from  fainting,  and 
hjuidages  for  cuts  and  sprains;  and  the  attendants  arc  instructinl  in  the 
use  of  these  simple  remedies  and  a])j)liances.  As  a  safi'guanl  against 
.ac<'ident  by  drowning  at  tin*  bcaclnvs,  train(Ml  lit'(»  savers  in  Ix^ats  keep 
constantly  near  the  })athers  l)()th  to  render  anv  neiuhMl  assistance  and 
to  prevent  the  swimmers  from  venturing  out  to«)  fai*.  OtluM*  atten<l- 
ants  also  patrol  the  shore,  ready  to  i)lunge  into  tlie  water  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  bring  a  heli)less  bather  to  land.  Stretchers  an*  at  hand  to  1k» 
used  in  cases  of  need,  and  <'ertain  (employees  have  been  trained  to  resus- 
citate the  apparently  drowned.  To  these  and  other  similar  jjrecaut  ions 
must  be  due  in  a  lar^n^o  nwasuro  thr  ahnost  conn)lete  evemY^vVow  ol  lV\vb 
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bjiths  from  serious  accidents  of  jiii}'^  kind.     Fatalities  are  pi-actically 
unknown.     *     *     * 

Courtesy  to  all  comers  on  the  part  of  the  employees  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  is  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the  depart- 
m(»nt.  The  general  direction  to  superintendents  and  assistants  is: 
'*  Regard  as  your  guest  everyone  who  comes,  and  treat  him  as  such." 


leading 

alities  of  the  bathers  are  represented  among  the  employees.  Those 
who  have  been  a  long  time  iu  the  service  know  by  name  hundreds  of 
th(^  bathers,  and  in  not  a  few  eases  are  in  friendly  personal  relations 
with  them. 

From  the  first  the  actual  use  of  Boston's  municipal  baths  has  been 
a})>^ohit<»ly  free  to  the  people.  A  fee  of  5  cents  is  charged  to  adults 
for  the  use  of  bathing  suits.  *  *  *  Children's  suits  may  be  had  at 
all  the  baths  without  charge.  One  cent  is  the  price  for  a  towel  overj'- 
where.  Bathers  are  permitted  to  bring  their  own  suits  and  towels  if 
they  care  to  do  so. 

FLOATING   BATHS. 

The  twelve  floating  baths  now  maintained  by  the  city  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  of  baths  are  described  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Morse,  as  follows: 

These  houses  are  all  of  the  same  general  type,  with  an  oblong  tank 
built  of  open  slat  work,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  passage  of  the  water. 
They  are  floated  with  emj)ty  casks,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

When  a  house  is  located  close  to  a  bridge,  the  tank  is  roofed  over  to 
prevent  the  throwing  of  objects  into  the  water  by  passers-by;  other- 
wise the  tank  is  left  open  for  sun  and  air. 

The  house  is  coiuiected  bv  a  long  runw-ay  to  the  wharf.  The  lower 
end  of  the  runway  is  on  wheels  and  moves  backward  and  forward  as 
the  tide  serves. 

The  cost  of  these  houses  is  about  $50  per  foot  when  over  60  feet 
long.  Thus,  a  60-foot  hous<»  costs  about  $8,000,  a  70- foot  house  $3,500, 
anda  HK)-foot  house  $5,000. 

The  maintenance  is  vc^ry  economical.  They  are  open  from  6  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  ni.  in  all  about  sixteen  hours.  They  require  but  twoattend- 
ants.  In  some  cases  where  verv  large  crowds  attend,  three  men  are 
employed,  the  third  to  wat^'h  the  tank  and  prevent  accidents.  During 
wonu^n's  hours  there  arc*  two  or  three  matrons  employed.     The  sup- 

Elies  are  siinj)l(».  consisting  of  i)lenty  of  towels,  bathing  suits,  some 
alf  dozen   lamps,  with  good  r<»flectors,   brooms,  pails,  hatchet,  and 
some  paints  and  brushes. 

The  attc^ndantsare  all  mechanics,  and  during  the  wint(*r  are  employinl 
in  building  or  repairing  these  houses;  thus  they  are  able  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  their  houses  in  the  sunnner  time. 

Th<»  capacity  of  the  hous(»s  is  in  general  about  1,000  per  day;  a  few 
houses  talvc  care  of  al>out  :^,(H)0  bathers.  The  general  plan  is  to  have 
rooms  for  men,  women,  and  girls,  boys  usually  nanging  their  clothes 
on  the  oj)en  hooks.  Those  who  wish  towels  can  hire  them  for  1  cent 
each,  whiU^  a  bathing  suit  can  ho.  had  for  5  cents.  If  they  bring  their 
own  articles  there  is  no  charge.     The  rule  is,  first  come  first  served, 
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tiid  no  favoritism.  Early  the  trustees  learned  that  the  only  rule 
worth  anything  in  the  management  of  the  various  houses  was  to  have 
the  attendants  insist  on  the  patrons  acting  like  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
all  times.  Every  couilesy  is  offered  to  those  coming  to  use  the  baths, 
and  perfect  freedom  within  reason  and  decency. 

The  attendants  are  selected  for  their  ability  and  conunon  sense.  The 
results  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  view  taken. 

There  are  three  houses  exclusively  for  women  and  one  exclusively 
for  men,  the  rest  being  open  at  different  hours  for  ])oth  sexes.  Men, 
women,  and  girls  must  wear  bathing  suits,  but  boys  may  bathe  with- 
*  out  suits  in  all  the  floating  houses. 

In  October  the  houses  are  towed  to  the  wharf  in  East  l^oston,  and 
repaired,  overhauled,  and  reiitted  for  the  next  season.  In  May  they 
aiv  towed  to  their  locations.  They  are  open  from  June  15  to  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Of  these  baths,  three  are  located  in  East  Boston,  four  in  Charles- 
town,  four  in  the  city  proper,  and  one  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Cole  states 
that— 

They  differ  one  from  another  in  the  class  of  patronage  they  receive. 
The  two(*')  on  West  Boston  Bridge,  for  instance,  are  visited  by  num- 
bers of  Negroes  from  the  large  colored  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam- 
bridge and  the  lower  part  of  Joy  streets.  Those  on  Craigie  and 
Warren  bridges  are  the  resorts,  the  one  of  the  Jews  from  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  West  End,  the  other  of  the  Jews  and  Itiilians  from  the 
North  End.  At  Craigie  Bridge  the  Jews  constitute  about  one-third  of 
the  entire  attendance.  Many  Italian  mothers  come  to  the  women's 
bath  on  Warren  Bridge  to  wash  and  dress  their  infants.  Dover  Street 
Bridge  bath  has  a  patronage  almost  wholly  Irish  in  character,  on 
account  of  its  nearness  to  the  great  Irish  districts  of  the  South  End 
and  South  Boston.  All  of  these  batiis,  situated  as  they  are  on  thor- 
oughfares between  the  city  proper  and  great  outlying  Avorking-clti.ss 
(|uartei*s,  are  visited  by  very  many  labon^rs  on  their  way  to  or  from 
tneir  places  of  work,  not  a  few  stopping  habitually  for  a  dip.  A  total 
atteiulance  of  1,000  during  the  day  is  not  uiuisual  at  any  one  of  them. 

In  189S  one  of  the  older  houses  was  abandoned  and  a  new  one  of  tin 
improved  type  built,  at  a  cost  of  §4,000  (Plate  184).  This  was  iirst 
locatod  at  Harvard  Bridge,  but  owing  to  the  greater  n<»c(ls  at  West 
End,  it  was  later  placed  at  the  West  Boston  Bridge.  This  structure 
is  provided  with  an  open  roof,  which  insures  perfect  ventilation  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  drying  of  the  floors  and  walls.  Inst^nul  of  small 
individual  closets,  the  building  is  fitted  with  a  numb(M-  of  lock<M's 
arninged  around  the  sides  of  a  large  room,  this  method  l)eing  regarded 
as  far  better  for  men  and  boys  than  the  old  plan. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  »>!,  11M)4,  a  total  of  04,000 
baths  were  given  at  these  twelve  establishments.  Of  this  nun)l)er, 
4<\(KX)  were  given  to  males  and  24,000  to  fi»males.  Th(»  income  from 
the  rent  of  suits  and  towels  for  this  period  was  §250,  while  5?24,O00 
was  expended  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

flOne  of  these  houinm  haa  since  been  removal. 
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SWIMMING   POOLJ3. 

Concorning  these  Mr.  Colo  says: 

Th(*  swiimnin^  pools  were  established  to  supply  summer  baths 
the  sections  of  tlie  city  without  water  frontage.     One  of  the  pools  ^S 
at  Orchard  Park,  a  small  open  space  with  grass  and  trees  in  the  mid^-^s 
of  the  tenoineiit  district  of  lloxbur3\     It  consists  of  a  tank  made 
concrete,  80  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  width  and  4  feet  in  depth, 
which  fresh  water  is  supplied   from  the  city  pipes.     This  tank  is 
inclosed  merely  by  a  high  board  fence.     Two  polhng  booths  tempo- 
rarily fitted  up  for  the  purpose  aiford  the  necessary  dressing  accoiii- 
n)odations.     (rreat  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  water  clean;  the  surface 
is  drawn  off  scvenil  times  daily,  and  once  each  day  the  tank  is  com- 
plet(»ly  oniptied  and  washed  out.     Every  bather  before  entering  the 
pool  must  use  the  shower  bath.     Between  80,000  and  90,000  gallons 
of  water  are  used  daily.     This  bath  is  the  especial  delight  of  children, 
who  crowd  to  it  in  hundreds.     But  it  is  patronized  also  by  a  good 
number  of  adults,  esp(»cially  in  the  evening.     As  in  the  case  of  the 
floating  ])aths  used  by  both  sexes,  but  not  having  separate  acconinio- 
dations  for  each,  the  bathing  hours  are  divided  between  men  and  boys, 
women  and  girls. 

The  attendance  here  during  the  summer  of  1903  was  40,119  male^ 
and  !>U.onO  females.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  $1,500,  while  only 
^^^  was  n^alized  from  the  rent  of  suits  and  towels.  Four  men  and 
three  women  attendants  are  employed.  The  value  of  this  bath  is 
al)Out  $10,(H)(),  exclusive  of  land. 

The  other  swimming  pool,  locaU^don  Cabot  street,  has  been  replaced 
l)y  a  complete  plant,  including  a  gymnasium,  pool,  and  shower  baths, 
which,  however,  is  not  quite  completed. 

(;ymnasia. 

There  are  live  gynmasia  und<M-  the  supervision  of  the  bath  depart- 
ment where  hot  and  cold  shower  baths  may  be  obtained  the  year  round, 
'^riie  East  Boston  gynuuisium  is  located  in  a  building  formerly  used  as  a 
skating  rink.  A  number  of  \'ears  ago  it  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
Alil,  was  enlarged  and  ecpiipped  as  a  coml>ined  gymnasium  and  bath, 
and  turned  over  to  thc^  East  Boston  Athletic  Association  for  the  use  of 
its  members.  In  Lst)7  it  was  presented  to  the  city  and  thrown  open  to 
the  general  public.  In  1SJ>8,  })y  ordinance,  its  care  was  transferred 
from  the  park  department  to  the  l)ath  department. 

The  gynuiasium  has  a  floor  sj)ace  112  feet  in  length  by  70  feet  in 
width,  and  is  well  supplied  with  gymnastic  appanitus.  Locker  and 
<lressing-room  sj)ace  is  found  both  upstairs  and  downstairs.  There  are 
about  <)O0  lock(a\s  and  15  shower  baths.  Two  davs  a  week  the  entire 
building  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  and  girls.  On 
theses  days  the  Iwiths  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  rubber 
curtHins, 
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This  is  an  old  building  which  will  s4K)n  bo  replaced  l)y  a  modern 
plant  costing  not  less  than  $100,000.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  per 
day,  and  at  all  times  its  facilities  are  severely  taxed.  The  number  of 
l>athers  during  the  twelve  months  tending  with  January  31,  1904,  was 
70,000,  there  being  42,000  males  and  28,(KX)  femah»s. 

The  South  Boston  (D  street)  gymnasium  (Plate  135)  is  located  on 
cleared  land  containing  about  5^  acres,  under  the  control  of  the  city 
but  owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  which  will  soon  ho  laid  out  with  sepa- 
rate athletic  fields  for  men  and  women.  The  structure  itself  is  of  wood, 
75  V)y  100  feet,  in  the  English  gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  l)ath- 
room  occupies  a  spac*e  of  20  by  13  feet,  including  18  shower  baths  and 
a  large  number  of  lockers.  A  swimming  tank  under  a  separate  roof 
was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  and  in  time  will  be  added. 

This  plant  was  the  first  to  be  built  bv  the  citvespeciallv  for  use  as  a 
gymnasium  and  was  tried  as  an  experiment  to  a.scertain  the  neculs  of 
the  city  in  this  direction.  Its  success  has  led  to  the  opening  of  three 
smaller  gymnasia  in  Wards  7,  8,  and  IJ),  and  to  the  appropriation  of 
large  sums  for  other  gymnasia  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  This  huild- 
ing  was  erected,  under  a  special  appropriation,  for  ^28,000  and  titted  up 
with  showers,  apparatus,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  ^,000.  The  boiler  house 
cost  about  $2,000. 

This  gymnasium  is  patronized  by  a  large  number  of  girls  working 
in  factories,  stores,  and  offices,  who  exhibit  a  deep  intenvst  m  the 
gymnasium  work.  The  attendance  here  in  1903  was  50,000  males  and 
34,000  females. 

The  Tyler  street  gymnasium  was  originally  provided  ])v  the  College 
Settlement  Association  as  part  of  the  work  of  Denison  House,  but 
has  now  been  leased  for  a  term  of  ten  years  bv  the  citv.  The  floor  s])a(e 
is  62  feet  in  length  and  37  in  width;  the  locker  and  dressing-room 
space  downstairs  for  men  and  women  is  34  feet  in  width  by  37  feet 
in  length;  the  locker  and  dressing-room  space  upstairs,  for  women 
only,  is  30  feet  in  length  by  18  in  width,  including  200  lockers  and  0 
shower  baths. 

The  gymnasium  at  the  corner  of  Harrison  avenue  and  Plympton 
street,  in  Ward  9,  was  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  It  has  a  floor 
s[Mice  of  58  feet  in  length  and  36  feet  in  width.  Its  apparatus  is  the 
same  as  that  at  the  Tyler  street  gymnasium  and  it  accommodates  the 
.<%ame  number  of  people. 

The  Ward  19  gymnasium,  on  Elmwood  street,  Roxbury.  is  located 
in  one  of  the  ward  rooms  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  apparatus  can  be 
quickly  removed  when  the  room  is  needed  for  other  purposes.  The 
locker  and  dressing-room  space  for  men  and  women  is  17  feet  in  length 
by  15  feet  in  width,  including  about  200  lockers  and  6  shower  baths. 
The  cost  to  fit  it  up  was  about  $5,000. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  three  gymnasia  under  the  couUoV  oi 
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th(^  park  dcpartniont — one  at  Wood  Island  Park  for  men  only  and  two 
at  Charlesliank  for  males  and  females,  respectivelj%  The  finjt  of  these, 
which  is  opon  only  during  the  summer  months,  contains  5  showers  and 
a  lartre  ronni  fitted  with  170  lockers.  The  building  and  equipment  is 
vahied  at  #l^O,(mmi  and  the  land  at  $lJHX>.  The  number  of  bathers  iu 
VM)2  was  ♦>.1T4. 

The  Charlesbank  gymnasium  for  men  was  opened  in  1889.  It  is  a 
wooden  structure,  costing,  with  equipment,  $13,000,  and  irontaining  1) 
shower  l)aths  and  llKi  hxkers.  The  baths  are  open  all  the  year  rou^J 
and  an*  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  number  of  baths  given 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31,  1903,  was  24,688,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  S8,000,  including  the  expenses  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  Charlesbank  women's  gymnasium  was  opened  in  1891  and  cost 
$22,500.  including  §5,5<M)  paid  for  land.  It  is  equipped  with  5  shower 
and  :^  tu))  baths,  and  contains  16  dressing  compartments  in  addition  to 
a  general  room  fitted  with  l!?4:  loc^kers.  The  gymnasium  and  baths 
ar(»  open  all  the  year  round,  hot  water  being  provided  at  all  times. 
This  gymnasium,  though  supported  by  the  city,  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association,  and  its 
bathing  facilities  are  not  open  to  the  general  public,  but  only  to  those 
who  join  the  various  gymnasium  classes,  the  bathing  being  merely 
incidental  to  the  gymnastic  instruction.  The  number  of  women  thus 
using  the  baths  during  the  twelve  months  ending  with  January  Jil, 
1J)03,  was  1,711.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  two  gymnasiums  is  the 
same  in  each  case,  they  being  entirely  distinct  and  having  separate 
staffs. 

Concerning  the  practical  good  being  accomplished  by  these  various 
gynuiasium  baths,  Superintendent  John  W.  Bowler,  in  his  report  for 
l!*(M)-l<)ol,  states  that— 

A  large  number  have  become  accustomed  to  bathe  frequently  who 
inlre<iU(Mitlv  took  a  bath  })efore  the  opening  of  the  gymnasia^  especi- 
ally th(»  children.  At  first  a  large  number  of  girls  would  not  take  a 
bath  aft(M'  (wercising.  In  questioning  them  it  was  learned  that  they 
nl' rained  from  so  doing  through  the  advice  of  their  jmrents,  who,  due 
to  ignorance  of  the  subject,  were  positive  it  meant  at  least  a  cold. 
This  feeling  has  l)een  to  a  large  extent  eliminated,  and  through  con- 
stunt  advicM*  and  assurance  they  now"  look  upon  the  bath  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  exercises. 

DOVKK   STKEKT   IJATH. 

U(*ganlin«r  this  l)ath  Mr.  (-ole  savs: 

In  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  Dover  street  bath  the  aim 
was  to  provide  such  a  l)athing  establishment  as  would  not  only  be  in 
k<»cping  with  the  dignity  of  the  city,  but  would  constitute  a  worthv 
cent<»r  for  the  i)roi)osed  system  of  all-the-year-round  baths.     *     *    ^ 
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Its  location  was  admirably  chosen  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Dover 
street,  on  which  it  faces,  is  a  part  of  a  thoroughfare  crossing  the  city 
east  and  west  from  one  extreme  end  to  the  other,  and  bisecting  that 
district  of  the  south  end  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  great  metro- 
politan poor  quarter  of  greater  Boston,  w  ashington  street  and  Har- 
rison avenue,  also  great  nighways  of  travel  running  north  and  south, 
Eaas^  one  within  two  blocks  of  the  bath  house,  the  other  within  a  single 
lock.  Thus  multitudes  of  people  from  all  oarts  of  the  city  and  out- 
lying districts  are  brought  oaily  into  its  neighborhood. 

The  building  is  a  siDop^e  but  imposing  structure  43  feet  wide  by  110 
feet  deep  (Plate  136).  The  front,  which  is  three  stories  in  height,  is  con- 
structed of  granite  up  to  the  second  story,  and  of  gray,  mottled  brick 
with  limestone  trimmings  from  this  up  to  the  ornamental  cornice  of  the 
roof.  There  are  two  entrances,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
Above  these  a  row  of  three  arched  windows  extends  across  the  second 
story.  On  the  first  floor  are  separate  waiting  rooms  for  men  and 
women,  together  with  the  laundry  and  engine  room  in  the  rear.  On 
the  second  floor  are  separate  bathrooms  for  men  and  women.  The 
third  floor  in  the  front  part  of  the  building  contains  an  apartment  for 
the  manager  of  the  baths  and  his  f amilv.  The  interior  of  the  waiting 
rooms  and  bathing  apartments  have  a  nigh  wainscoting  of  Knoxville 
marble,  and  the  partitions  of  the  baths  are  of  the  same  material.  The 
floors  are  of  terrazzo  mosaic.     ♦    *    * 

All  the  baths  are  inclosed.  EsLch  shower  cabin  contains  a  dressing 
alcove  with  seat.  A  Gegenstrom  apparatus  is  used,  which  permits  the 
bather  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  suit  himself.  Both 
bathing  apcuiments  have  toilet  rooms  connected  with  them.  The 
steam  supply  for  all  purposes  is  furnished  from  the  })oiler  room  of  the 
fire  department  repair  shop,  situated  just  at  the  rear  of  the  bath  house 
lot. 

This  bath  is  equipped  with  52  showers — 37  for  men  and  15  for 
women — besides  a  number  of  tub  baths  divided  between  the  two  sexes. 
About  500  women  and  girls  and  1,500  men  and  boys  can  be  cared  for 
each  day.  The  only  charge  made  is  1  cent  for  a  piece  of  soap 
and  1  cent  for  use  of  a  towel.  On  Saturdays  all  boys  and  girls 
are  supplied  with  these  articles  free  of  cost.  A  superintendent,  who 
lives  on  the  premises,  and  six  men  and  five  women  attendants  are 
employed.  The  bathing  tiiits  and  towels  used  at  all  the  other  estab- 
lishments under  the  control  of  the  bath  department  are  washed  and 
thoroughly  disinfected  at  this  place.  There  are  10  women  and  3  men 
employed  in  the  laundry  during  the  suninv:^rand  3  men  and  ^-  women 
during  the  winter.  The  bath  is  open  from  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  10 
o'clock  p.  m.  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  included.  The  attendance 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31,  1903,  ^vas  236,510  males  and 
118,255  females.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary SI,  1904,  was  about  $18,000,  and  the  receipts  $3,500.  The  total 
value  of  this  property,  including  land,  is  $95,000. 
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CABOT   STREET  BATH. 


A  new  Imilding  is  now  in  course  of  erection  oh  the  site  of  the  old  Cabot 
street  pool,  in  Ward  18,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  in  existence,  combining  all  the  features  of  a  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  and  shower-bath  house,  and  costing  not  less  than  $1(K),00(). 
This  structure  measures  58  feet  in  width  by  130  feet  in  length,  and 
contains  two  full  stories  in  front,  with  a  mezzanine  floor  extending 
through  the  rear  portion.  The  building  is  classical  in  style  and  is 
constructed  of  the  best  selected  buff  brick,  with  granite  and  term 
cotta  trimmings  (Plates  137  and  138). 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1003: 

The  visitor  tirst  enters  the  main  waiting  room  from  Cabot  street. 
Immediat<'Jy  in  front  of  the  entrance  is  the  office  of  the  snperintend- 
ent.  Around  the  room  against  the  wall  are  substantial  wooden 
))en(rlies,  designed  to  form  a  part  of  the  ornamentation,  with  the  wains- 
coting of  the  room  as  the  back  of  the  benches.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  rises  the  main  staircase,  of  iron  and  marble  construction.  This 
is  a  very  handsome  feature  of  the  entrance  hall,  which  leads  to  the 
dressing  rooms  and  the  gymnasium.  From  the  main  hall  three  other 
staircases  lead,  one  to  the  l)asement  under  the  main  entrance,  where 
the  heating  and  ventilating  plant  will  be  located,  and  the  hot-water 
tanks,  whi(-h  will  supply  the  various  shower  baths,  will  also  be  placed. 
A  second  staircase  leads  to  the  visitors'  gallery  overlooking  the  swim- 
ming pool.  A  third  staircase  leads  to  the  intermed^te  floor,  which 
contains  the  lockers,  showers,  and  women's  dressing  rooms.  There 
is  also  a  short  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  level  of  the  swimming 
tank  and  the  dressing  rooms  for  those  entering  the  pool. 

All  al)out  the  pool  are  large  windows  for  light  and  air.  Besides 
this  there  will  be  large  exhaust  ventilators  about  the  great  room. 
This  room  is  33  feet  wide  l)v  85  feet  long  and  nearly  25  feet  in  height, 
and  there  is  thus  on  one  side  of  the  room  plenty  of  space  for  the  two 
floors  containing  the  showers,  lockers,  and  dressing  rooms. 

The  niuin  reception  room  or  ofllice  is  kept  up  above  the  sidewalk  on 
('al>ot  street,  this  level  1>eing  about  nine  feet  above  the  tank  level, 
tiius  leaving  good  spice  unaerneath  the  main  reception  room  for  the 
})()il(M-s,  etc.  As  the  oiHce  is  midway  between  the  dressing  rooms,  and 
arrangt'd  with  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  from  which  the  superintendent 
may  overlook  the  tank,  the  CFitrance,  the  dressing  rooms,  and  still 
higiit'r  up  the  stairs  the  gvnmasinm,  the  economy  of  the  management 
or  maintenance*  of  the  building  is  at  once  apparent. 

The  whole  management  of  the  diB'erent  departments  remains  prac- 
tically under  control  from  the  office,  where  during  men's  and  boys' 
hours  the  superintendent,  and  during  the  hours  for  women  and  giVls 
the  matron,  will  l^e  in  charge. 

The  swinnning  pool  is  25  feet  wide  by  75  feet  long,  and  has  a  walk 
all  around  4  feet  wide  and  of  marble.  The  edge  of  the  pool  is  of  mar- 
bhs  slightly  curved,  and  at  intervals  of  10  feet  are  placisd  large  over- 
tlow  openings,  to  be  used,  as  well,  as  cuspidors,  by  the  bathers,  and 
also  to  take  off  the  surface  of  the  water  wnen  the  pool  is  being  filled. 
^*'6  supply  to  the  tank  will  be  iroiu  «l  ^2\AiiQVv  \sa.v^  rau  from  the 
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boiler  room.  This  main  will  be  arranged  with  a  set  of  steam  jets  con- 
nected so  as  to  blow  live  steam  into  the  water,  and  thus  maintain  an 
even  temperature  at  all  times  of  about  70^.  In  the  summer  time  the 
'Water  will  not  need  to  be  warmed.  During  the  winter,  however,  it  is 
expected  that  after  the  water  is  warmed  to  70°,  and  the  room  is  kept 
at  that  temperature,  the  cost  of  keeping  the  water  warm  will  be  but 
>ill^rht.  The  tank  will  hold  about  90.000  gallons  of  water  and  will  run 
in  depth  from  3  to  6  feet.  The  sides  and  bottom  will  be  of  French 
crramic  tiles,  laid  in  pure  cement,  and  as  the  water  will  be  fresh  every 
day,  and  the  top  drawn  off  frequentlv,  the  pool  should  look  inviting 
at  all  times.  Tno  walls  about  the  tank  are  divided  by  a  series  of  pilas- 
ters into  large  panels,  all  done  in  hard  plaster,  to  l)e  painted  ivory 
white.  The  wainscoting  will  be  of  white  Georgia  marble,  and  the 
H'hole  place  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly 
without  too  much  expense  in  the  way  of  help. 

Adjoining  the  pool  and  on  the  same  level  is  a  series  of  shower 
baths  placed  so  that  no  one  may  enter  the  tank  without  first  having  a 
good  shower  bath,  with  soap.  Here  an  attendant  will  l)e  stationed  to 
**oe  that  no  one  enters  the  pool  without  first  washing  thoroughly. 
CJlose  to  these  shower  baths  is  located  another  series  of  12  shower 
Ijaths,  capable  of  bathing  1,000  people  per  day.  These  are  in  a  sepa- 
rate room,  with  private  dressing  rooms,  and  arc  for  those  who  only 
eonie  to  the  house  for  shower  baths.  By  an  arrangement  of  doors 
these  shower  baths  may  be  used  to  handle  large  crowds  of  l)oys  in 
classes.  In  this  part  of  the  building  are  300  lockers  for  the  use  of 
those  entering  the  pool.  By  an  arrangement  of  curtains  these  lockers 
^ill  be  used  by  the  girls.  There  are  about  50  separate  rooms,  3  bv  4 
feet,  for  women.  On  the  floor  above  are  locker  rooms  and  dressing 
rooms  to  care  for  about  600  people  at  one  time. 

Above  the  tank  and  extending  over  the  locker  rooms  will  be  the 
^^mnasium,  about  40  feet  wide  by  80  feet  long,  with  space  for  a  run- 
ning track  alK)ut  30  laps  to  the  mile.  The  gymnasium  is  about  30 
feet  high,  and  will  have  a  handball  court  arranged  with  movable  sides 
later  on.  It  will  be  eimipped  with  basket-ball  courts,  and  all  the 
different  apparatus  found  in  first-class  gymnasiums.  This  floor  at  the 
front  has  a  series  of  shower  baths  and  about  200  lockers  for  men  and 
^0  dressing  rooms  for  women  and  girls. 

The  entrance  hall  is  finished  in  oak,  filled  and  finisliod  in  hard  oil, 
and  the  rest  of  the  house  is  done  in  cypress,  with  hard  oil  finish.  As 
far  as  possible  woodwork  is  avoided  and  hard  i)laster  substituted, 
which,  with  the  walls,  will  all  have  four  hcmvy  coats  of  paint,  gener- 
allv  of  light  colors,  the  wainscoting  being  in  l)uft". 

I'he  building  will  be  ojx^n  every  day  for  show(Ms  and  bathing  in  the 
pool.  It  is  expected  that  two  days  of  the  week  women  and  girls  will 
have  exclusive  use  of  the  pool  and  gymnasium.  On  Sundays  the 
gyik  nasium  will  be  closed.  There  will  be  two  classes  every  day,  one 
for  Iwys  and  one  during  the  evening  for  men.  On  women's  days 
there  will  be  classes  for  schoolgirls,  mothers'  classes,  evening  classes 
for  working  girls,  and  special  classes  for  invalids,  and  general  work. 
It  is  expected  that  the  patronage  of  no  less  than  1,500  |^M)ple  can  be 
aceommodated  each  dav,  and  on  Saturdavs  and  Sundavs,  when  the 
whole  plant  will  be  in  use  for  bathing,  not  less  than  2,000  people  will 
use  the  place. 
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NORTH    END   BATH. 

Work  will  soon  be  begun  on  a  large  indoor  bath  in  the  North  End. 
Tliis  building  will  be  fJO  feet  wide  by  80  feet  in  length  and  will  contain 
throe  stories  and  a  gallery  (Plate  139).  It  will  be  constructed  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  and  will  bo  equipped  with  67  showers  and  41  inclosid 
baths,  with  connecting  toilet  rooms.  As  in  the  other  indoor  baths,  dif- 
foront  days  will  l>e  assigned  to  males  and  females.  This  Ijath  will  1)C 
open  the  entire  year,  and  will  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  indoor 
bath  in  the  city.  It  is  stated  that  the  total  cost  will  be  §461,200.  of 
which  amount  ^31.200  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  sjte  and 
J180JHX)  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  building. 

SCHOOL  BATHS. 

For  school  children  a  system  of  special  bathing  facilities  in  the  school- 
housos  is  proiK)sed,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  school  board.    A 
})oginning  has  already  been  made  in  the  Paul  Revere  School,  at  the 
North  End,  and  the  Copley  School,  in  Charlestown,  where  a  numlier 
of  baths  are  in  successful  oi^eration.     Baths  were  established  in  the 
Paul  Revere  School  in  181*9,  consisting  of  two  sets,  one  for  each  sex,  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  basement,  which  ai*e  open  every  school  day.     On 
the  girls'  side  there  are  10  individual  compartments,  each  cont^iining 
a  s(*at  and  spray.     Those  compartments  are  of  marble  on  three  sides, 
with  the  entrance  screened  by  a  rubber  curtain  hung  from  rings,  which 
can  be  drawn  at  the  pleasure  of  the  occupant.     There  are  also  in  the 
same  room  30  dressing  closets,  each  containing  a  seat,  hooks  for  cloth- 
ing, and  provided  with  a  self-closing  blind  door.     The  floor  is  of  asphalt, 
covered  witli  movable  slatted  walks.     The  Gegenstrom  showers  are 
used,  and  a  matron  is  in  daily  attendance.     No  individual  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  for  boys,  the  showers  being  grouped  in  a  space 
aboiii   10  hy  1;")  feet,  so  that  12  pupils  may  l>athe  at  the  same  time. 
Tlio  nMutiindor  of  the  room  is  used  for  dressing  purposes,  an  oaken 
bench  running  along  two  sides  of  the  walls,  above  which  are  hooks  for 
clothing.     This  room  is  in  charge  of  the  janitor. 

Soap  and  towels  are  furnished  without  expense  to  the  pupils.  The 
arranironionts  for  the  use  of  these  accommodations  are  such  as  to  atlord 
an  opportunity  to  every  pupil  to  bathe  once  a  week  throughout  the 
school  year,  but  this  is  not  compulsory.  A  certain  time  for  bathing 
is  a-isignod  (*acli  class,  when  those  pupils  who  so  desire  are  given  an 
op])()rtunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  described.  N  pupil 
is  allow(»d  to  remain  under  the  shower  for  more  than  three  minutes. 

Pupils  in  th(»  granmiar  as  well  as  the  primary  school  are  alike 
admitted  to  these  privileges,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  too 
young  to  undr(»ss  and  dress  themselves  without  considerable  assistance. 
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hv  4.V  t\M»t.  Etich  room  is  furnished  with  a  scat,  hooks^  and  mirror. 
From  tlio  Imsomcnt  story  of  oarh  yard  a  subway  1-i  feet  in  width  and  s 
fcrt  in  hoi<rht  extends  undor  the  driveway  and  opens  upon  the  ])oach. 

The  first  tloor  of  tiie  administration  building  is  occupied  by  the 
entrance  hall,  counter's  for  sale  of  bath  tickets  and  distribution  of  suits, 
rooms  for  deposit  of  vahiabh»s,  toih^t  rooms,  and  room  for  the  storage 
of  bathin<j^  suits.  Tlie  basement  floor  contains  hall  of  exit,  toilet  rooms 
for  bathers,  rooms  for  tlie  delivery  <»f  valuables,  boiler  room,  hospital, 
coal  bunker,  and  iifeneral  stoi'a<i;c  room.  The  second  and  upper  floor 
contains  the  laumiry,  otiice,  repair  and  linen  rooms,  and  toilet  rooms 
for  emplov(»es.  TIu*  laundry  is  onen  to  the  dome,  and  here  are  placed 
tht*  tanks  from  which  hot  and  cola  watt»r  are  supplied. 

The  buildin<(  is  d<*sicrned  to  provide  for  the  handling  of  large  num- 
bers without  <-on fusion  or  danger,  and  the  system  may  best  be  explained 
at  lliis  ])()int.  PcM'sons  desiring  to  use  the  buildincf  enter  on  tne  flrst 
floor  from  the  driveway.  Kachlialf  of  the  building  is  the  counterixirt  of 
the  other,  and  ni(»n  turn  to  the  right  hand  and  women  to  the  lert  hand 
of  the  entrance  hall.  Ib^e  the  })ather  purcliases  a  ticket  at  a  semi- 
circular counter,  entitling  him  to  the  use  of  suit,  towel,  and  dressing 
room.  Tin*  tick(»ts  are  numbered  ccmsecutivelj'  and  the  purchase  is 
riM-onlt^d  by  a  cash  register.  Passing  along  the  counter,  on  pre^sent- 
in<(  his  ticket  he  receives  suit,  towel,  and  key.  He  then  passes  through 
a  turnstile,  where  the  ticket  is  taken  up  by  the  gate  keeper.  This 
brings  him  into  an  antero(mi  leading  to  the  bath  yard;  here,  if  he 
chooses,  he  deposits  his  valuables  at  a  window  on  the  right  in  an 
envelope,  which  he  seals,  writing  his  name  across  the  back  and  receiv- 
ing therefor  a  num})ered  cheek.  The  Iwith-house  key  is  on  a  ring  of 
ruh])er  large  enough  to  draw  over  the  head,  and  the  valuables  check  is 
sn>j)ended  on  a  snap  device^  v,  hich  permits  of  its  being  attached  to  the 
same  ring  with  the  k(\v.  Passing  into  the  bath  yard  the  attendant 
directs  him  to  a  dressing  room;  when  dressed  for  the  bath  the  bather 
ptisses  through  th(*  subway  to  the  beach.  On  returning  from  the 
watei-  liis  k(\v  and  bath  suit  are  a  passp)rt  to  the  police  oflicer  who 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  subway,  nefore  entering  his  dressing 
ro(nn  he  has  the  privilege  of  using  the  shower  baths  at  the  two  sides 
of  the  subway.  Resuming  his  street  aj)parel,  the  bather  leaves  his 
wet  suit  and  towel  in  the  bathroom,  to  }>e  gathered  up  by  the  attend- 
ants, and  ])asses  out  of  the  yard  into  the  basement  floor  of  the 
a(hninistration  })uil(ling,  heaving  his  key  with  the  guardian  at  the  turn- 
stile. Turning  to  the  l(»ft,  hi*  prescMits  his  valuables  check  at  a  window 
:ind  identifies  himself  })y  writing  his  name  in  a  book.  The  envelope 
c<nitaining  his  valua])les  has  been  sent  down  from  the  floor  al)ove  and 
i^  t  hen  delivered  to  him.  1I(*  can  leave  the  building  either  bj'  the  rear 
door  on  the  town  hiij^hwav  or  return  to  the  (Mitninee  hall  bv  a  broad 
>tairwav. 

4 

The  wet  bathing  suits  and  towels  are  gathered  up  and  sent  by  ele- 
vators to  the  laundry.  There  they  are  washed,  dried,  ironed,  and 
reinrned  by  elevators  to  the  storage  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  counters. 
The  key<.  as  fust  as  (l(»livered  up,  iwo  returned  from  the  basement 
exits  to  the  first  floor,  where  they  are  places!  on  the  key  rack,  indi- 
cating that  the  room  is  again  readv  to  be  let.  The  onlv  W)mment  to 
be  made  on  the  system  is  that  in  its  practical  working  it  has  been  emi- 
nently satisfactorv. 

The  j)lans  for  the  bath  hous(»  also  inchuh'd  plans  for  the  erection  of 
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three  series  of  shelter  buildings  on  the  water  side  of  tho  driveway. 
One  of  these  is  located  directly  in  front  of  thi^  bath  hou.sis  furnishing 
an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  do  the  iKithing.  The  foundations  are 
of  htone  and  concrete,  the  framework  of  iron,  and  the  roofs  slated. 
This  shelter  is  divided  into  two  portions,  each  140  feel  in  IcMigth  by 
20  feet  in  width,  leaving  an  open  space  between  and  direx'tly  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  administration  building,  and  providing  an  approach 
to  the  beach  from  the  driveway  b\'  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  The 
entrances  to  the  subwavs  from  the  beach  are  combined  with  these  shel- 
tcrs.  Another  shelter  was  built  at  the  site  of  the  old  Strath  more 
Hotel,  between  Beach  street  and  Shirley  avenue^  and  is  of  similar 
plan,  except  that  an  ornamental  band  «tand  is  placed  between  the  two 
shelter  buildings.  The  third  shelter  was  plaimed  for  a  space  opposite 
Revere  street. 

The  laundry  plant  was  especially  designed  and  constructed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  bath  house,  and  the  system  pursued  is  as 
follows: 

After  use  the  wet  bath  suits  ai'e  lirst  washed  in  the  washing  machines 
and  are  then  placed  in  the  centrifugal  wringers;  they  are  next  passed 
through  mangles  to  further  dry  them,  and  are  then  hung  in  the  dry- 
ing room.  When  practically  dry  they  are  again  passed  tiirough  man- 
Eles,  folded,  and  then  go  to  the  repair  room  for  examination.  The 
kundry  plant  has  a  capacity  of  500  suits  an  hour,  thus  enabling  the 
same  suits  to  be  used  several  times  on  the  same  dav  without  discom- 
fort  or  danger  to  health. 

The  water  for  the  laundry,  toilet  room,  drinking  fountiuns,  and  tin*- 
protective  apparatus  is  supplied  from  12  driven  wells,  analyses  and 
tests  having  first  demonstrated  that  excellent  water  could  thus  \h^ 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  administration  building,  bath  yards,  su})ways,  front  and  roar 
entrances,  and  bath-yard  walls  are  lighted  with  incandescent  (4ectric 
lights.  The  lights  are  all  controlled  from  a  large  switchboard  in  the 
administration  building,  so  arranged  that  any  section  of  the  lino  run 
be  thrown  on  and  off  at  will.  The  total  number  of  incandescent  lamps 
is  1,331. 

The  following  account  of  subsequent  additions  to  the  bathing  plant 
is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  ccmimission  for  IIMM): 

As  to  the  Revere  Beach  reservation,  the  most  importiint  work  of  th<» 
3'ear  has  been  the  repaii's  to  the  bath  house  and  the  building  of  an 
extension  of  the  plant,  which  includes  an  additional  yard  on  tlie  men's 
side,  a  laundry  building,  and  a  polic(»  station.  The  lire  whirh  occurred 
in  September,  18i>H,  totally  destroyed  the  roof  of  tlie  l)ath  house  and 
the  large  wooden  tanks  of  the  laundry  plant  on  the  second  fl(K>r  ot*  the 
building.  Considerable  damage  from  water  and  falling  debris  was  also 
suffered  on  the  tii'st  floor  and  in  the  l)asement.  The  roof,  whieh  was 
formerly  of  wood  covered  with  slate,  has  Ihhmi  replaced  by  aii  iron 
structure  covered  with  tiles,  and  the  large  wooden  tanks  have  lieen 
replaced  by  steel  tanks.  The  r(»j)airs  also  included  the  restoration  of 
the  plumbing  and  electric-lighting  system,  repairing  of  ceilings,  elean- 
ing  of  walls,  etc.  Nearly  the  entire  stock  of  bath  suits  was  aisi) 
destroyed,  as  the  fire  t<K)k  place  in  the  night,  after  LalK)r  Dav.  when 
a  great  number  of  suits  hacl  been  used  ana  had  been  taken  to  the  laun- 
dry at  the  close  of  the  day. 
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Th*-  tiuilMinjr  of  the  I'xU'iision  of  the  )>atli  house,  laundry,  aiid  \m}V\{v 
station  \v:i-  :iutlioiizt'd  by  an  art  of  the  lejrislature  of  la>t  win  tor. 
aimrnvt-d  (HI  March  11.  Contniets  were  at  onee  executed  and  \\w 
work  iK'trim.  Thr  n-|)air>  to  the  Irath  house  were  all  made  and  the  new 
hi  u  in  I IV  and  dreoinjr  r<M)nis  tini>hed  readv  for  use  on  June  10,  the  dav 
>et  fur  till' opi'iiintf.  The  eontraciors  w«»re  allowed  a  longer  |)eri(Kl 
for  r{nu|:l<*tiii;r  the  i>oliee  station,  hut  delivered  it  for  use  l>efore  the 
tinn*  itMjwired.  Th<'  l»ath  house  now  contains  l,7»Hi  dressintr  renins. 
Tin'  wonien'<  vard,  whirli  orijrinallv  contained  4()'2  rooms,  has  been 
enlarifed  l)v  includinif  the  si)a<'e  formerly  occupied  by  the  bievcle  shed 
on  tln»()c4*an  aveiun*  side  and  building  ^^L':^  lockers,  thusmakinir  u  total 
of  7:^4  women's  dressing  rooms.  The  men's  yard  contained  t>r>-i  rooms, 
in<ludin«r  tho>e  ad<led  in  the  rear  last  year.  This  has  now  been  added 
to  by  l>uildinjr  on  the  land  directly  north  of  the  old  yard  a  new  yanl 
1K;  fiM»t  h>n<r  by  SI  feet  wide  and  extending  from  the  ocean  side  on 
the  driveway  through  to  Ocean  avenue.  In  this  new  yard,  which  is 
sei>arated  fn>m  the  old  by  a  brick  wall  with  fireproof  rfoors  l>etwcen, 
are  '/r2:i  rooms,  thus  making  a  total  of  070  men  s  lockers.  Fourteen 
new  shower  baths  have  l»een  j)laced  at  the  subway  entrance  to  the 
beach,  and  are  very  largely  used.  To  the  north  of  the  new  yanl.  and 
facing  on  Ocean  avenue,  is  tlie  new  laundry,  l:iO  feet  long  and  <»5  feet 
w^de,  a  two-story  brick  building,  of  mill  construction,  with  monitor 
roof.  The  lower  story  is  used  for  bicycle  storage  room,  with  entnince 
on  ()4-i»an  avenue.  The  new  laundry  is  e<[uipped  with  <»  washers,  1» 
ccntriiiigal  extractors,  3  steainT mangles,  and  a  steam  dryinLf  room  8*^> 
feet  in  length.  The  power  is  furnished  by  a  4o-horsepower  Tiorizontal 
engine,  supplied  from  two  horizontal  tubular  l)oilei*s,  which  also  furnish 
steam  for  tne  laundry  and  steam  pump. 

Tho  report  of  the  park  commission  for  VM\?,  states  that — 

Tilt'  licven*  I>rach  Bath  House  was  used  by  113,783  persons,  as 
against  17o,l*!i:*  for  the  previous  year.  The  falling  off  is  to  be 
accounted  for  l)v  the  unusually  bad  weather  for  bjithing.  The  record 
for  a  single  day.  however,  was  surpassed  on  J^ljor  Day,  September  1. 
when  tlui  bath  house  was  patronized  by  S,721  bathers.  The  mldition 
of  the  boys'  bath-room  made  this  possible.  In  this  large  room  with 
benches  the  i)oys  dress  and  undress,  leaving  their  ch)thing  in  lockers 
and  receive  a  check  therefor  instead  of  a  key.  This  room  will  take 
care  of  5r)()  bovs  at  a  tini(»,  and  on  hot  days  greatly  relieves  the  line  of 
men  bathers  waiting  for  bathrooms. 

The  connnission,  in  view  of  the  previous  .successful  season,  decided 
to  tr}' the  (^\periment  this  year  of  reducing  the  prices  at  the  bath 
house,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  bath  house  fixed  the  price  for  adults  at 
2n  cents.  By  .July  '2^)  it  became*  clear  that  the  reduction  in  price  would 
result  in  a  serious  <U*ficit,  f(»r  which  no  approj)riation  was  available. 
The  commission  th(M'(»for(»  restored  the  price  for  adults  to  25  cents. 
Tin'  restoration  of  the  [)ri<'e  and  th(»  improvement  in  the  weather  for 
batiiing  pur|)oses  resulted  in  ki*(»[)ing  the  deficit  slightly  within  the 
surplus  left  from  the  |)revious  summer's  receipts.  The  total  amount 
of  receipts  was  is-J3.:^l-J.sr),  and  {\ni  expenditures  were  ^20,56t).8l). 

( 'oujcrning  the  Nantasket  Beach  reservation,  the  report  for  11)03  sjiys: 

Several  new  buildings  hav(»  been  erected  and  alterjitions  in  the  old 
buildings  made.     This  has  made  possible  a  rearningement  with  the 
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end  in  view  of  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  reservation  and  at 
the  same  time  adding  to  the  convenience  of  administnition.  These 
changes  have  also  l)een  made  having  in  mind  the  probable  future 
development  of  the  reservation  if  any  of  the  old  buildings  should  be 
removed. 

The  new  bath  house  was  completed  and  opened  June  21.  It  is 
located  to  the  east  of  the  hotel,  and  has  a  frontage  on  the  beach  of  835 
feet  and  a  depth  of  62  feet.  The  administration  department  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  facade  and  is  of  higher  stud  tnan  the  remainder 
of  the  building.  The  public  can  enter  either  from  the  county  road,  on 
the  south  side,  or  from  the  plank  walk,  on  the  north  side,  into  a  20  foot 
corridor,  running  clear  through  from  front  to  rear  and  25  feet  high. 
On  either  side  of  this  corridor  are  the  cashiers'  desks,  registering  turn- 
stiles, and  counters  for  the  delivery  of  bathing  suits  to  applicants. 
Beyond  the  counters  and  near  the  doorways  into  bath  j^ards  are  rooms 
for  the  checking  of  valuables.  The  bath  yards  are  built  on  similar 
lines  to  those  at  Revere  Beach,  consisting  of  stud  and  shingled  walls, 
inclosing  200  dressing  roonis  on  one  side  and  192  on  the  other.  These 
dressing  rooms  are  roofed,  leaving  the  corridors  open  to  the  sky. 
Toilet  rooms  for  bathers  only  are  conveniently  located  opposite  the 
broad  stairs  which  lead  down  from  the  level  of  the  bath  vard  and  under 
the  plank  walk  to  the  Ijeach.  Foot  tubs  with  hot  and  cold  water 
showers  are  placed  near  the  head  of  the  stairs.  At  the  ends  of  all  the 
principal  corridors  are  exit  doorways,  to  be  used  onlv  in  emergencies. 
An  offace  for  the  superintendent  and  storage  rooms  for  the  bathing  suits 
and  towels  open  into  the  main  corridor  of  the  administration  depart- 
ment. On  the  water  side  there  is  a  wide  plank  walk  connecting  with 
the  hotel  piazzas.  The  entire  building  is  of  frame  construction,  cov- 
ered with  shingles  left  unstained.  The  roofs  are  composition  and 
painted  red,  the  trimmings  are  clear  white,  and  doors  and  lattice  screcMis 
a  delicate  green.  Floors  are  of  matched  hard  pine,  and  interior  Hi)ish 
is  of  Gulf  cvpress. 

Next  to  tlie  bath  house*  on  the  west  is  a  shelter  building,  which  is 
built  in  part  of  the  piazza  of  a  hotel  which  formerly  stood  on  this 
pail  of  tne  beach.  A  board  walk  connects  this  shelter  with  the  hotel 
and  is  continued  in  effect bv  the  Inoad  piazzas  of  the  hotel.  Tlie  police 
(|uarter8  have  been  removecl  from  the  archway  ])etween  the  hoti^l  and  the* 
cafe  building  and  the  space  utilizcMl  for  a  hinch  stand  and  other  n»stau- 
mnt  purposes.  Improvements  have  also  ])een  made  to  the  band  stand, 
which  is  on  the  beach,  so  that  the  music  is  now  heard  to  better  advan- 
tage on  the  piazzas  and  in  the  pavilion  of  the  hotel.  Considerabh* 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  kitchcMi  and  laundry  of  the  cafe,  and 
the  hotel  administration  is  now  screened  from  the  stn^et.  West  of  the 
hotel,  where  the  old  bath  housc^s  stood,  a  new  pavilion  and  shelter  has 
been  built,  connected  bv  a  })oard  walk  with  the  hotel  piazza.  This 
l)oard  walk  continues  on  to  the  merrv-go-round,  and  by  this  building  to 
the  roller  coaster,  which  has  been  built  bv  the  owner  at  the  west(»rlv 
terminus  of  the  })oard  walk.  The  administration  buildings  of  tin* 
reservation  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  Nantaskc^t  avenue  ])etwe(Mi  the 
railroad  and  the  street.  Beginning  at  tin*  (*nd  toward  the  steamboat 
pier  and  railroad  station  is  the  police  sUition,  which  was  finished  last 
vear.  In  the  rear  is  the  hose  house,  containing  the  lire  appamtus. 
West  of  these  buildings  is  the  dormitory  occui)ied  by  the  police  force; 
next  is  a  sanitarv  building,  and  bevond  this  the  new  toiler  and  laundrv 
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hous(\  The  boiler  plant  supplies  .steam  for  the  bath  bouse  laundry, 
roller  coaster,  nierrv-jjo-round,  and  the  hotel  laundry  and  kitchens. 
There  are  two  l^n-horsepower  l>oil«»rs  and  the  usual  appurtenances  tn 
sueh  II  plant. 

The  bath  house  was  run  bv  the  couimLssion  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
one  at  K<»vere,  at  the  following  scale  of  prices: 

rent-. 

Tox  ust*  of  hatliing  suit,  towel,  and  dre«»iiij^  room 25 

For  u^c  of  towel  and  drewing  n>oui 20 

For  ll^^e  of  ohild*H  suit,  towel,  and  dressing  room 10 

Th<*  bath  house  was  used  by  22,905  persons.  The  largest  day  was 
on  Labor  Day,  Septeinlier  1,  when  there  were  1,709  butbers.  The  total 
of  receipts  from  the  bath  house  was$rt,645.70,  including  $1,550  received 
from  lessees  for  steam  supplied  them  from  the  laundry*  plant.  The 
expenditures  were  $7,868.04. 

The  reservation  was  very  largely  used  by  the  public,  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  part  of  the  season,  when  the  weather  was  more  favorable 
and  good  order  wjis  maintained. 

BRILXIEPORT,  CONNECTICUT. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  public  bath  houses  in  Bridgeport 
there  appears  to  have  ))een  very  little  agitation  of  the  question  beyond 
an  occasional  refe'rence  in  the  local  papers  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing !i  shelter  of  some  sort' for  persons  desiring  to  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound. 

In  VM)l  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  realizing  the  need  of  bet- 
ter bathing  facilities  and  feeling  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  matter,  ask<»d  for  and  obtained  an  appropriation  of  $2,00() 
to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building.  A  point  on  the 
shore  at  the  western  end  of  Seaside  Park  was  chosen  as  best  adapted 
to  th(^  purpose,  as  the  water  here  was  clear  and  the  conformation  of 
tin'  shore  such  as  to  render  it  safer  for  those  who  could  not  swim. 

Tin*  first  bath  liouse,  containing  74  rooms,  was  completed  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public  in  »Iuly,  1901.  This  house  proved  to  be  so  popular 
tlijil  a  further  appropriation  of  §1,800  was  asked  for,  and  68  additional 
rooms  were  constructed  during  the  following  year.  The  first  building 
cost  $l,7.')0,  and  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  males.  The  second  build- 
in;^^.  or  addition,  was  erected  in  1902  at  a  cost  of  ^1,680,  which  includ(»d 
about  1.200  f (M^t  of  2-in<'h  wat(M-  main.  It  is  set  apart  for  the  exclu- 
sivr  use  of  females.  Each  building  contains  a  fresh-water  showier 
:m(l  ji  tub. 

Thr  houses  are  opeii  from  »Iune  1  until  October  1  of  each  year,  and 
no  cluirge  whatever  is  made  for  their  use.  Bathers  are  required,  how- 
evei-,  to  be  suitablv  attired,  and  if  thev  have  no  suits  of  their  own 
they  can  hire  tliem  of  the  keeper  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  each.  The  suits 
b(»long  to  the  k(H»per  and  the  income  from  their  rent  is  his  perquisite. 
No  preferen<'e  is  shown  in  the  allotment  of  a  room  to  those  hiring 
suits.     The  total  cost  of  maintenance  and  oi>eration  for  the  season  of 
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1902  was  about  $250.  No  record  was  kept  of  the  niiin))er  of  hjitliers, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  from  12,(KM>  to  ir),oO()  persons  ])atr()nized  the 
baths  durinjr  the  summer. 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  public  bath  maintained  by  Brooklino  hears  the  distinction  of 
being  not  only  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  (Mmiplete  in  th(>  coun- 
try, but  with  one  exception  the  first  municipal  })athinjj  establishment 
in  the  United  States  open  all  the  year  round  and  possessing*  warm- 
water  cleanliness  baths  and  a  pool  of  sufficient  size  for  swinunint^ 
purposes.  The  following  yery  complete  account  not  only  of  the 
moyement  leading  to  the  establishment  of  this  model  bath,  but  also 
of  its  construction  and  operation  has  been  compiled  larjifely  from 
information  furnished  l)y  Dr.  M.  Lincoln  Chase*,  who  has  ])een  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  project  f  nmi  the  l)eginning  and  is.  no^v 
the  secretary  of  the  committee  on  care  and  management. 

In  1895  the  town,  with  a  population  of  nearly  20,ooo  persons,  pos- 
sessed no  place,  either  public  or  private,  where  those  who  lacked  facili- 
ties for  bathing  at  their  homes  could  obtain  warm  ])aths.  Nor  was 
there  an}'  pond  or  river  suitable  for  open-air  bathing.  For  a  few 
veal's  a  small  brick  swimming  tank  in  the  brook  near  by  had  reliev(»d 
the  situation  somewliat  during  the  summer  months,  but  the  pollution 
of  the  stream  by  refuse  from  stables  and  other  buildings  linally 
caused  the  board  of  health  to  order  its  abandonment  and  removal. 

The  subject  of  a  municipal  bath  had  been  given  more  or  less  atten- 
tion from  time  to  time.  It  was  not  until  Js'."»  however,  that  detinitc 
steps  were  taken  toward  supplying  the  want  so  generally  recognized 
by  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  that  year  the  proposition  to  estal>lisii  a 
public  bath  was  presented  at  a  town  meeting,  witli  the  nv«^ult  thai  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  and  rt^port  upon  the 
matter  at  a  future  meeting. 

This  committee,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  scleral  of  the  be^t 
bathing  establishments  in  this  country  and  al>road,  submitted  its  re[)()rt 
recommending  the  Imilding  of  an  all-the-year-round  bath  house,  con- 
taining ample  swimming  facilities  as  well  as  cleanliin'ss  bath^.  After 
full  discussion  in  town  meeting  the  citizeiis  voted  to  cairy  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  and  appointed  a  committee  to  select  a 
loc*ation  and  prepare  plans.  The  result  is  a  building  which  cost  tin* 
comparatively  large  sum  of  >M:8,()(M),  but  which  has  so  far  met  all 
nupiirements  and  has  completely  fulfilled  the  exp(»ctations  of  those 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  such  an  estiiblishment.  The  bath  (Plates 
142  and  143)  is  situated  on  Tappan  street,  near  the  center  of  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  and  in  close  proximity  to  its  principal  public  play- 
ground and  the  high  school.     It  is  a  T-shaped  building  of  red  brick 
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with  li«;ht  sjindstone  trimmings,  and  has  a  f  i-ontage  of  HH  feet  by  a 
len*rlh  of  124  feet.  The  head  house  has  a  handsome  main  entmniu*  in 
the  center,  with  a  vestibule  and  main  hall  or  waiting  room  containing 
an  ii'on-work  inclosure  and  counter  for  the  attendants. 

To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  instruction  room,  25  by  28  feet,  fitted 
up  witii  ()  double  dressing  rooms,  a  toilet  room,  a  shower  l>ath,  and  a 
swimming  tank  22  by  10  feet,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  3  to 
4  feet.     This  room  is  u.sed  wholly  for  instruction  in  swinuuing. 

To  the  left  of  the  hall  is  a  room  having  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
just  described,  from  which  open  6  shower  and  3  tub  baths,  with  arrange- 
ments for  3  more  shower  Ixiths  when  needed.  Each  shower  and  tub 
bath  has  a  dressing  room  attached.  These  are  inclosed  by  white  mar- 
h\o  partitions  set  on  nickle-plated  standards.  The  floor  of  the  shower 
compartments  is  depressed  4  inches^  and  is  provided  with  a  drain  iu 
the  corner  with  standing  overflow,  so  that  this  trough  is  tilled  with 
water  to  enable  leathers  to  soap  and  wm\i  l>efoiv  using  the  shower.  A 
circular  wooden  seat  is  provided  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Imther. 

A  door  on  «Mther  side  of  the  attendants*  inclosure  leads  to  the 
larger  swinmiing  liall  or  natatorium,  which  measures  41  by  S>4  feet 
afid  contains  a  tank  2<)  by  80  feet,  with  a  depth  of  7  feet  at  one  end 
and  4  feet  at  th(»  other.  In  this  hall  there  are  five  shower  l>aths^  for 
every  ])ather  nmst  take  a  warm  shower  bath,  with  soap,  l>efore  enter- 
ing th«»  swinnning  tank.  The  construction  of  the  tank  is  the  sjime  as 
that  of  the  smaller  one  used  for  giving  instruction  in  swimming. 
Around  its  sidt\s  and  at  the  level  of  the  water  are  located  IB  inconspic- 
uous marble  cuspidors,  iirndy  set  into  the  walls  of  the  tank,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  S  feet  apart.  Brass  hand  mils  are  lK)lted  to  the  cuspidors, 
«'ach  of  which  has  a  waste  pipe  connected  with  it.  Marble  steps  at 
till'  four  corners  lead  into  tlu*  water.  A  large  copper  gargoyle,  rep- 
resenting a  dolphin  carrying  the  infant  Neptune,  and  located  at  the 
end  of  the  tank,  supplies  a  stream  of  water  which  tends  to  sweep  the 
surface  of  the  pool  dear  of  impurities.  Three  sides  of  the  hall  arc 
occupied  by  42  dressing  rooms,  which  are  entered  from  a  cxjrridor 
rn lining  along  their  rear,  a  front  door  from  each  room  ojiening  uj^on 
the  walk  around  the  edge  of  the  tank.  This  rear  passagewa3%  which 
is  found  in  the  best  puidic  baths  in  (rermany,  secures  ])etter  ventila- 
ti(»n  of  the*  dressing  rooms  and  perfect  freedom  from  street  dirt  on  the 
walk  around  the  tank,  when*  only  persons  in  bathing  costume  are 
allowed.  A  gallery  providt^l  with  seats  for  spectators  runs  aniund 
the  four  si(h's  of  the  natatorium  ov(»r  the  dressing  rooms.  The  ceiling 
is  arched,  and  about  4o  feet  above  the  floor  level  is  a  larffe  monitor  skv- 
light,  whirh,  with  large  stMuicircular  windows  above  the  gaHery  and 
in  the  gabh'  end.  furnishes  an  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Suitable 
insciiptions  relating  to  bathing  and  swinnning  adorn  the  ceiling  and 
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walls.  The  water  for  the  large  tank,  as  well  as  for  all  other  piii*po.ses 
in  the  building,  is  drawn  directly  from  the  town  supply  of  drinking 
water,  and  is  of  the  purest  quality.  It  is  heated  before  entering  the 
tank  and  maintained  at  an  even  temperature  of  78  degree.s,  the  room 
being  kept  at  the  same  tempemture.  The  tank  contains  over  7(),(MM) 
gallons  of  water,  and  three  times  a  week  regularly,  and  in  sunnner 
more  frequently,  the  water  is  entirely  drawn  off  and  the  tank  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  refilled.  Besides  this  the  water  is  being  con- 
stantly changed  while  the  tank  is  full  b}'  means  of  a  superficial  current 
which  carries  off  all  impurities.  The  entire  amount  of  water  used  for 
all  purposes  during  the  past  year  approximated  14,000,000  gallons. 

The  rain  baths  are  of  the  ''Gegenstrom''  pattern,  and  there  are  15 
of  them  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  with  space  for  8  more 
when  needed.  The  walls  of  the  two  swimming  tanks  are  of  English 
white  enameled  brick,  and  the  bottoms  are  paved  with  light  adaman- 
tine mosaic,  with  a  figured  border,  the  whole  giving  a  most  pleasing 
effect. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  main  Imilding,  and  opening  from  the 
dressing-room  corridors  on  either  side,  is  situated  the  ladies'  hair-drv- 
ing  room.  This  is  a  handsomely  finished  room,  semicircular  in  shape, 
and  well  lighted.  It  has  a  terrazzo  floor,  a  dado  of  cypress,  marble 
bowls,  mirrors,  and  6  hair  dryers  supplied  with  steam  heat.  These 
dryers,  which  are  exclusively  for  women  and  girls,  are  10  inches  in 
diameter  and  are  made  of  galvanized  iron.  Thevare  heated  bv  a  steam 
coil,  and  space  is  allowed  at  the  })ottom  for  air  to  enter  the  tube. 
This  air,  heated  by  the  steam  coil,  passes  out  at  the  top,  thus  speedily 
drying  the  hair. 

All  rooms  on  the  main  floor  except  the  hair-drying  room  have  gran- 
olithic pavements,  which  are  slightly  graded  to  (»entral  points,  where 
small  grated  outlets  carry  off  the  water  used  in  washing  down  th(» 
floors.  The  portion  under  the  dressing  rooms  is  heated  in  winter  by 
a  svstem  of  steam  coils  underneath.  Bv  this  means  the  floors  aie 
warmed  and  drieil. 

In  the  basement  is  located  the  laundry,  wJK're  all  Imthing  suits  and 
towels  are  washed.  These  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  sterilizing  ])y 
first  l>eing  steamed  and  then  dried  in  a  steam  drier  at  a  high  temperature. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  head  house  an>  situated  two  waiting  or 
reading  rooms,  which  are  also  used  for  lectures  and  for  meetings  of 
the  swimming  club.  Hen*  are  found  also  a  storeroom,  4  dressing 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  swimming  instructors  and  the  matron,  and 
the  private  office  of  the  superintendent.  The  building  is  well  equipped 
with  gas  and  electric  lights,  toilet  rooms,  and  other  modern  conven- 
iences. The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  lawns  and  shrubbery,  and  ai*e 
cared  for  by  the  park  department. 
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Thr  Imths  aro  <>|xmi  evorv  day  during  the  year  (except  on  three  holi- 
days and  Sundays.  The  followinji^  schedule  of  .hours  and  rates, 
together  with  thi^  ap|Xinded  rules  and  regulations,  has  been  formulated 
for  their  management: 

Ilotirsfffr  'tise  of  natatnrium, 

[(ifiienil  arrHTifcomcnt  except  fn>in  July  1  to  September  15,  when  the  fnimmer  nchedule  fai  Mibntltiiti-d.] 

MEN    AND    KOY8. 

Monthly, — From  2  to  5  j).  \w.     Fee,  5  (^ents.     (Also  free  practice  for 

school])oys  receiving  instruction.) 
Tn4!Mlatj, — For  m«m,  and  boys  over  16  years,  from  6  to  9  p  ni.     Fee, 

10  cenL«5. 
WinlikiHdtnj,     From  2  to  T)  p.  m.     Fee,  5  cents. 
From  0  to  t»  p.  m.     Fee,  25  cents  for  residents;  50  cents  for  non- 
residents, (*xcept  to  holders  of  conmmtation  tickets. 
TlmrMlay. — For  men,  and  lx)ys  over  16,  from  6  to  9  p.  m.     Fee,  10 

cents. 
Frtdnij, — From  J*  a.  m.  to  12  m.     Fee,  10  cents. 
R«»serv(»d  for  f n»e  instruction  for  schooDwys  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 
For  men,  and  hoys  over  K),  from  .5  to  9  p.  m.     Fee,  15  cents. 
Safitrflay.     From  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.     Fee,  5  cents. 
For  men.  and  lK)ys  over  16,  from  5  to  9  p.  ni.     Fee,  10  cents. 

WOMEN    AND   (}IRI/«. 

Mntulatj, — From  9  a.  m.  to  12.80  p.  m.     Fee,  15  cents. 
For  women,  and  girls  over  16  years,  from  6.30  to  9  p.  ni.     Fee,  10 
cents. 
Tursdaij.     From  9  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.     Fee,  10  ccntnt. 

K«'servcd  for  free  instruction  for  schoolgirls  from  2  to  4.3^^  p.  m. 
ir<7///W////.  — From  !»  a.  m,  to  12.J{0  p.  m.     Fee,  10  cents. 
7/////'.s^A///.-  -From  9  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.     Fee,  10  cents. 
From  2  to  4.30  p.  m.     Fee,  5  c(»nts.     (Also  free  practice  for  school- 
girls receiving  instruct i<m.) 
Siitiirthnj, — From  1.3o  to  4  j).  m.     Fee,  5  cents. 

Note. — During  the  summer  sea.son  the  use  of  the  public  baths  is 
wholly  free  to  resid«»nt  bathers  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  except 
during  the  evening,  no  charge  ))eing  made  for  the  use  of  suits  or 
towels. 

Ilnnrnfor  primtf  fntthi*  (  niin  imthn  otitl  tub  bttthn). 

MK.V    ANn    1«)\>. 

Moiwlay 2  to  5  |i.  m. 

TiU'-'Iay 6  to  9  p.  ui. 

\V«<iin*si  lay 2  to  9  p.  m. 

ThnrMlay  * 6  to  9  p.  in. 

Vt'u  lay  .". 9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  di. 

Satiin lay 9  a.  ni.  to  12  in. ;  5  to  9  p.  ni. 

WOMKN    ANI>   (iIKI>. 

Moti'lay 9  a.  m.  to  12.:I0  p.  lu.;  6.30  tu  9  p.  m. 

TiM*?*<!ay 9  a.  m.  to  4.90  p,  m. 

\Vi*«hi»*H«lay 9  a.  in.  to  12.80  p.  n. 

TliurHflay 9  b.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 

Satunlay 1.30  to  4  p.  m. 
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Note. — The  maximum  time  allowcKl  in  a  private  l)ath  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour 

Fes  for  private  hath^. — Tub  bath,  lo  cents:  shower  bath,  .">  cents 
(except  Wednesday  and  Saturday),  including  charge  for  soap  and 
towels. 

Free.—  Wednesday,  J>  a.  m.  to  5*  p.  ni.,  and  Satunlay,  1)  a.  m.  to  0  p.  m. 

Instruction  in  swimming  is  given  during  the  entire  year  by  compe- 
tent instructors. 

The  terms  for  swimming  instruction  are  as  follows: 

Twelve  (class)  lensous $5J>.  00 

Individual  instruction  (12  lessons ) 10.  CH) 

Individual  instruction  ( less  than  12  lessons)  each MX) 

Classes  may  consist  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more  tlian  six  pupils, 
and  in  all  cases  must  be  formed  by  those  desiring  instruction. 

The  terms  for  class  lessons  apply  only  ])etween  August  I  aiid 
April  1. 

After  April  1  and  until  August  1,  class  instruction  will  be  at  the 
same  rate  as  individual  lessons. 

When  a  ticket  is  taken  for  a  course  of  lessons,  wh(*tlier  individual 
or  class  lessons,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  must  l)e  completc^d 
within  six  montns,  or  the  remaining  lessons  will  be  forfeited. 

Appointments  for  lessons  may  be  arranged  either  by  letter  or  by  t(*le- 
phone.  When  made  they  must  be  kept,  or  will  be  considered  as  lessons 
given,  unless  canceled  twenty-four  hours  in  advance.  Any  menilx^r 
of  a  class  who,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  is  obliged  to  miss  any 
of  the  lessons,  will  have  three  lessons  made  good  at  the  completion  of 
the  course. 

Nonresidents  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  baths  on  payni(»nt  of 
a  uniform  rate  of  25  cents,  except  as  l)elow  stated. 

For  the  benefit  of  nonresidents,  commutation  tickets  an*  issued  at 
the  I'ate  of  25  admissions  for  $8  or  50  admissions  for  ^5.  These  tickets, 
in  consideration  of  the  reduced  rates,  are  i)ositively  nontransferabl(\ 
and  can  be  used  only  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  expire* 
one  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 

Bathing  suits  and  towels  are  provided  free  by  the  establishment. 
These  suits  and  towels  are  thorou«rhlv  sterilized  everv  time  thev  jiihj 
used.  Any  persons  desiring  to  keep  their  own  suits  and  towels  at  tlio 
baths  can  do  so  by  renting  a  locker  and  having  the  articles  distinctly 
marked.  They  will  be  washed,  dried,  and  returned  to  the  locker  aft(*r 
being  used.     The  fee  for  the  use  of  a  locker  is  <?1  per  year. 

The  bath  is  open  on  all  holidays  for  men  and  boys  only  until  0  p.  m. ; 
last  entrance  at  5  p.  m.  Fees:  Mornings,  5  cents;  afternoons,  10  cents. 
Private  baths:  Tub,  10  cents;  shower,  5  cents. 

Rules  ami  rrfpilatlouH. 

Strict  observance  of  the  following  rules,  being  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  bathers,  will  be  insisted  upon  by  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants: 

1.  All  persons  must  wear  Imthing  suits  or  trunks.  Only  bathing 
suits  of  cotton,  mohair,  Danish  cloth,  or  other  material  witiiout  nap, 
are  allowed,  and  the  colors  (preferably  blue,  gray,  black,  or  white) 
such  as  will  not  run. 
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2.  No  i)ors(m  who  is  ill  or  in  the  least  indisposed  should  enter  the 
.swinmiintif  tiink. 

/>.  Kvrrv  hather,  Iw'fore  entering^  tlie  swimming  tank  or  the  instnu- 
tioii  tank,  is  recjuired  to  take  a  warm  shower  bath  with  soap  and  lo 
wash  his  fret.  The  six  rain  baths  in  the  natatorium  and  the  vSwininiing 
school  all'ord  the  necessary  faeilities.  All  the  soap  should  be.  washed 
otl  the  body  before  leaving  the  cleanliness  bath.  The  time  limit  for 
the  use  of  the  rain  ])ath  is  three  minutes  for  men  and  l>oys  and  fivo 
minutes  for  women  and  girls. 

4.  The  maximum  time  in  the  swimming  tank  must  not  exceed  thirty 
minutrs,  and  there  must  be  no  unnecessary  delay  of  others  by  liiijjor- 
ing  in  or  about  the  <lressing  rooms. 

5.  Quiet  and  gentlemanly  deportment  will  be  expected  in  all  pati-ons 
of  the  establishment.  Yelling,  running,  pushing  into  the  water,  and 
other  boisterous  or  dangerous  practices  wdl  not  be  tolerated. 

(>.  All  bathers  unable  to  swim  should  enter  only  at  the  shallow  end 
of  the  tank,  where  the  water  is  3  feet  deep. 

7.  Spitting  into  the  water,  or  an}'  other  defilement  of  the  water  or 
Hoor,  will  be  cause  for  immediate  expulsion;  cuspidors  are  conven- 
iently located  around  the  Uink  at  the  water  level  and  in  the  dressing 
rooms.  The  us(»  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of 
the  building,  and  dogs  are  not  allowed  entrance. 

S.  Diving  or  jumping  from  the  gallery  is  absolutelj'^  forbidden  undor 
any  <'ircumstances,  and  great  can*  should  l^e  exercised  b}'  ))eginnors 
when  diving  from  the  springboard,  under  which  the  water  is  (^  f«'«'t 
deep.  5 

i».  Any  injury  to  pioptu'ty  of  the  establishment,  such  as  scratchinjT    | 
or  breaking  the  windows  or  mirrors,  or  scribbling  on  the  walls  of  th«* 
dressing  rooms,  will  be  cimrged  to  tlie  jH^rson  responsible  for  it. 

In.  Valuables  may  be  deposited  with  the  supermtcndent  or  his  rrp- 
rcMMitative.  but  the  town  will  take  no  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
artirlcs  lo>t  or  stolen  in  the  !)uilding.  The  management,  while  usinj: 
every  precaution,  will  not  b(*  responsible  for  any  injury  to  any  person 
from  the  use  or  abuse*  of  the  facilities  offered. 

II.  The  inner  i)assagewav  around  the  bmk  is  to  V)e  used  onlv  bv 
batlieis  in  bathing  costumes. 

I'J.  The  ."superintendent  and  his  assistants  are  required  to  enforce 
the  >triet  observance  of  the  above  rules,  and  to  do  everything  els«»  in 
their  powei*  for  tlie  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patrons  of  the  baths. 
All  complaint^- and  recommendations  should  be  over  the  maker's  sig- 
nature. a<ldresse(i  to  the  committee. 

/// 1 1  is  (til  4 1  s  ii(Nh  ,st  /  <///  .V. 

ft     • 

1.  Do  not  enter  the  bath  innnediatelv  after  a  full  meal.  If  from 
mental  or  physical  labor  one  feels  (exhausted,  he  should  rest  b«»fore 
troin<»'  into  the  water. 

*J.  ••(pooling  oil*'  while  undressed  is  contrary  to  all  good  sen>e. 
Cool  ot!  befoie  undressing;  nev(M*  leave  the  skin  unprotected.  If  the 
a(li<>n  of  ihe  heart  and  the  resi)iration  have  become  normal,  after 
exercise,  a  warm  or  even  a  moist  skin  need  not  prevent  one  from 
)lunging  into  tin*  bath,  but.  on  the  contrary,  it  enables  him  to  enjoy 
lis  !)ath  all  the  more. 

:►.  I)o  not  stand  still  in  the  wat^'r  to  talk,  but  keep  moving  after 
vnWYw;i^  the  water,  and  if  tired  from  swimming  go  and  dress  imnie- 


I 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  inay  repreneiit  an  added  step  in  the  same 
direction.  If  Home  system  can  bo  devised  by  whidi  the  two  adjoinin*^ 
depaitments  devoted  to  health  can  be  made  to  hannoniously  work 
together,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  bath  house  would  not  onlv 
do  better  work  than  it  is  at  present  doing,  but  would  also  very  nnuli 
add  to  what  the  gymnasium  could  accomplish.  The  two  together 
nhould  represent  a  center  of  i>hvsicai  education  for  the  town,  from 
irhich  should  emanate  ideas  whicn  would  materially  benefit  the  health 
of  the  whole  community.  A  plan  of  management  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  two  to  be  placed  under  one  direction  would  increase 
their  efficiency  as  already  inaicated  and  materially  curtail  the  expense 
of  atlministration. 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

A  brief  history  of  the  movement  for  public  baths  in  Greater  New 
York  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  baths  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  which  comprises  that  poilion  of  the  city 
popularly  known  as  New  York. 

TLOATIXO    HATHS. 

Besides  it«  indoor  baths,  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  maintains  at 
the  present  time  5  free  floating  baths,   which  are  much  fre(]uented 
during  the  summer  months.     These  1>aths  are  substantial  striKture>, 
equipped  with  6<)  dressing  rooms  each,  and  costing  on  an  tn-eraite 
about  815,000  (Plates  144  and  145).     They  are  entirely  free,  no  ft^es 
being  charged  for  admission,  the  use  of  a  room,  or  for  any  other 
privilege  connected  with  the  baths.     They  are  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  descri)>ed  elsewhere.     Although 
open    less   than    four  months  of  the   year,   over   l,no(),0(M)   })ath(M-s 
were  accommodated,  over  10,000  bathers  having  been  recor(i(Kl  duriiii^ 
the  last  week  in  which  they  were  in  operation.     Had  the  setison  l)e(»n 
a  warm  and  favorable  one,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  a  million  aiul  a 
half  bathers  would  have  been  recorded  for  the  i)eriod  from  June  *jr)  to 
October  15.     During  the  summer  each  bath  was  equipptnl  with  ii 
swimming  apparatus  for  the  instniction   of  novices   hy   Augustus 
Sundstrom,  the  swimming  teacher  of  the  ))oard  of  inlucation.     This 
apparatus,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the  floating  1>aths  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  is  one  designed  by  Mr.  Sundstrom,  and  con- 
sists of  a  canvas  belt  large  enough  to  encircle  the  human  lH>dy,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  hath  directly  over  th(*  swimming  pool. 
Pupils  are  supported  by  the  belt  in  position  for  swinuning,  and  are 
thus  taught  the  proper  motions. 

Bathers  are  required  to  observe  the  following  schedule  of  hours  and 
regulations: 

3 pen  daily  from  June  25  to  ()cto)>er  15. 
en  and 'ooj/H. — On  Tuesdays,  Thursday >,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays 
from  5  a.  m.  till  0  p.  m. 
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]Vo//if/t  ami  (/!/'/s,  —On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from 
T)  a.  ni.  till  !♦  p.  m.  IWs  and  girls  under  14  will  not  be  admittwl 
aftor  ♦'»  (M'loek  p.  m. 

R*(/uhiti<tnA  ffff/w  hath, 

m 

1.  Any  person  maN'  be  refused  admission  for  sanitary  or  police 
reasons,  according  to  eircumstiincos.  If  required,  l)athers  must  pive 
their  names  and  addresses. 

2.  Women  and  girls  will  be  requiixid  to  use  suitable  close- tittinj,' 
bathing  dresses.  Wrappers  or  other  loose  gaiTnents  will  not  Ih» 
allowed.  All  males  over  15  yeai"s  of  age  must  wear  tights  or  other 
proiMM*  bathing  suits.  Bathers  must  provide  these  suits  for  them- 
selv(\s,  as  none  is  to  be  had  on  the  bath. 

3.  No  swearing,  profanity,  or  noisy  language  will  be  permitted. 
Any  person  guilty  of  the  same  will  l>e  liable  to  expulsion. 

4.  Any  jK^rson  detected  in  defacing  the  premises  in  any  manner 
will  be  arrested. 

5.  All  persons  nmst  retire  as  soon  as  dressed. 

0.  No  person  shall  occupy  a  dressing  room  longer  than  twenty  min- 
utes from  the  time  it  is  talken. 

7.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  more  than  tif- 
teen  minute.s.  The  keeper  shall,  in  cases  of  great  demand  for  hatlis, 
shoi-ten  the  time  of  boys  to  accommodate  other  persons. 

s.  Bathers  shall  not  stand  about  the  platforms,  nor  occupy  dressing 
rooms  after  dressing. 

\K  No  dogs  will  be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  bath. 

10.  Money,  clothes,  or  other  propert}'  left  in  the  house  or  rooms 
will  })e  so  leift  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

11.  All  (questions  of  priority  of  bathing,  use  of  rooms,  or  rules  shall 
1)0  tinallv  decided  by  the  keeper. 

12.  The  gong  will  he  struck  every  fifteen  minuter,  whereupon  all 
bath(U's  must  inmiediately  dress  and  vacat-e  the  bath  house. 

l.S.  Smoking  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  portion  of  the  bath. 

14.  The  bath  nuist  be  washed  out  every  night  and  all  defacement^ 
rarcfullv  obliterated. 

15.  Tlie  keep(»r  must  see  that  the  clock  is  kept  in  proper  running 
<»rder  and  illununated  at  night. 

U\,  The  keeper  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  any  money  under  any 
pn»text  whatsoever. 

17.  The  k(»epcr  shall  see  that  water  is  kept  at  all  times  for  drinking 
purjMXses. 

IS.  All  tin*  dressing  rooms  are  for  the  use  of  the  public,  without 
distinction,  Jind  the  kee|>er  shall  not  reserve  or  keep  any  of  them 
un(i(M'  loi'k  and  key.  Any  charge  made,  or  inducement  accepted,  by 
the  keeper  or  assistant  for  the  use  of  rooms  will  be  sufficient  grounU 
for  dismissal. 

\\K  Any  bath  attendant  who  shall  permit  intoxicating  liquor  t<)  bo 
])roiight  upon  the  property  will  be  instantly  dismissed. 

lin.  The  signal  lanterns  nuist  be  kept  burning  all  night;  the  keep<M* 
will  b(»  h<'ld  strictly  responsible  for  any  neglect. 

2\,  The  keeper  shall  not  allow  the  boat  to  be  used  bv  any  person  or 
persons  other  than  employees  of  the  Imth,  and  it  must  oe  hoisted  to  its 
proper  place  on  the  deck  immediately^  after  being  used. 
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22.  Employees  must  at  all  times  be  in  a  clean  and  tidy  condition^ 
and  must  give  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  bath  and  the 
bathers. 

HICKS   STREET   BATH. 

This  bath  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Hicks  street,  north  of 
Degmw  street,  on  a  lot  measuring  35  feet  8  inches  by  97  feet  6  inches, 
and  contains  two  ntories  and  a  cellar.  It  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  on  September  27, 1903,  being  the  first  indoor  public  bath  estab- 
lished in  Brooklyn.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  constructed  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  is  simple  but  attractive  in  appearance.  The  inte- 
rior floors  are  of  white  marble  terrazzo,  the  inner  partitions  of  each 
compartment  of  Virginia  soapstone  and  the  outer  partitions  of  polished 
marble. 

The  main  floor  is  divided  into  two  sections — one  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women.  The  men's  section  is  equipped  with  14  showers,  2 
bath  tubs,  and  ample  tx)ilet  accommodations.  The  section  reserved  for 
women  is  similarly  furnished,  with  the  exception  of  an  additional 
shower  bath.  Waiting  rooms  for  each  sex  are  also  located  on  this 
floor.  The  second  story,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  young  men 
and  boys,  contains  27  showers  and  2  bathrooms,  besides  adequate  toilet 
facilities.  The  building  is  entirely  fireproof  throughout,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  a  minimum  number  of  attendants  is  required  to  opemte 
the  baths.  The  plumbing,  while  plain,  is  of  the  most  substantial  make 
and  is  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  The  total  cost  of  the  bath,  including 
equipment,  was  $54,664,  while  $2,5()0  additional  was  paid  for  the  land 
upon  which  it  is  built.  The  avei^age  daily  attendance  since  the  bath 
was  opened  has  been  1,1^)6,  or  alx)ut  75  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity. 

PITKIN    AVKNUK    HATH. 

The  site  selected  for  this  bath  is  on  tho  south  side  of  Pitkin  avenue, 
near  its  intersection  with  Watkins  street,  adjoining  the  Hebrew  Edu- 
cational Institute.  Like  the  Hicks  street  bath,  it  is  located  in  a 
densely  settled  section  that  has  hitherto  been  without  public  bathing 
facilities  of  any  description.  It  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  50  by  100 
feet  in  size  and  is  two  and  one-half  stories  in  height  (Plates  14*)  and 
147).     Its  total  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  was  $79,300. 

The  front  of  the  building  is  designed  on  colonial  lines  and  is  con- 
structed of  Harvard  brick,  laid  in  white  mortar,  with  sufficient  lime- 
stone trimmings  to  produce  an  artistic  effect.  The  interior  is  finished 
with  hard  patent  plaster  and  hard  wood,  and  the  stairs  are  of  iron  and 
stone.  The  first  story  covers  the  entire  plot  and  contains  26  showers 
for  men  and  26  for  women,  in  addition  to  5  tub  baths.  Ample  toilet 
accommodations  for  each  sex  are  also  provided.     All  of  these  are 
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IrxHted  on  the  roar  ]>ortion  of  tli^  first  floor,  the  front  part  J>einj^ 
occupied  )»y  waitiiij^  nnHiis  for  men  and  women.  On  the  second  floor, 
whifdi  measures  uhout  .V)  hv  50  feet,  are  found  JJS  shower  liaths  and  1 
till),  with  toih't  rooms  for  youths  and  }x)ys.  Large  skylights  over  the 
hiithin<r  fompiirtments  on  these*  two  floors  admit  an  abundance  of  lig^ht 
juhL  ill  coiwKMtion  with  an  oxhaiLst  fan  system  located  on  the  roof, 
permit  proper  v<»ntihition  in  the  summer  time. 

Thr  })uildinjr  is  fireproof  throughout,  concrete  arches  supported  on 
sttM'l  }»eams  for  t\u'  floors  and  roof  being  used.  The  flooi"s  are  hiid 
with  li<,dit-colorc(l  terrazzo  and  the  roofs  are  finished  with  slag.  The 
bath  <!ompartmonts  and  connecting  dressing  rooms  are  constructed  of 
Virginia  >oapstono  and  roofed  with  wire  glass.  The  shower  fixtures 
are  of  the  most  approved  pattern  and  are  provided  with  attachments 
for  reguhiting  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  suit  the  bather.  The 
drainage  from  the  showers  is  received  by  gutters  located  in  the  rear 
of  the  stalls  and  fitted  with  detachable  perforated  iron  covers,  which 
pn^vriit  the  stopiMige  of  the  dniin  pipes  by  lint  or  other  foreign  mat- 
toi-.  at  the  sjime  time  facilitating  the  cleaning  of  the  floors.  A  vault 
undt»r  the  sidewalk  eontains  two  high-pressure  safety  tubular  boilers  for 
furnishing  the  heat  and  pow(»r.  From  thei*e  lx)ilers  the  steam  is  distrib- 
uted through  wrought-iron  pipes  to  the  various  points  where  it  is 
recpiired  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  building,  providing  warm 
water  for  the  baths,  running  the  pumps,  etc. 

This  })ath  was  first  opened  to  the  public  on  October  :M,  1908,  since 
which  tiuK^  an  average  of  ir>,(MM>  j)ei-sons  a  week  have  a\^ilcd  them- 
selvrs  of  its  privileges. 

In  addition  to  the  two  interior  baths  descril)ed  above,  provision  has 
recentlv  Ix^en  made  for  the  erection  of  three  additional  baths  of  this 
type,  located  as  follows:  One  on  Montrose  avenue  near  Union  avenue, 
one  on  Huron  street  n(*ar  Maidiattan  avenue,  and  one  on  DuflSeld  street 
near  Concord  street.  Work  was  conmienced  on  these  baths  in  11*03, 
and  it  is  (»x]>e(!ted  that  all  thn^e  will  be  in  ojx>i*ation  before  the  end  of 
thd  present  ye^ir.     The  eost  of  each  will  approximate  $l(K),or)0. 

HrFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

This  city  has  in  opiMation  two  absohitely  free  public  baths  (Plate 
14S),  which  are  nuich  frequented  by  the  working  classes.  The  first  of 
tln'se  was  opened  to  the  [)ublic  on  January  1,  IS1>7,  and  the  credit  for 
its  establishment  is  du<»  in  large  measure  to  the  investigations  and 
efl'orts  of  the  Bufl'alo  Charity  Organization  Society.  A  personal  inves- 
tigation of  the  tenemcMit  districts  of  the  citv,  which  was  conducted  bv 
this  association  in  th(»  winterof  IS1>4-1K'>,  brought  to  light  the  deplomble 
conditions  under  wliich  many  families  Iwdonging  to  the  city's  large 
foreign  population  wvrv  living,  especially  the  lack  of  adequate  bathing 
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facilities.  Its  inenibers  were  thus  well  prepared  to  tuk(j  th(i  lead  in 
advcK-atin*^  ^K)Dle  form  of  relief.  On  several  occasions  th(»  members 
of  this  association  had  cooperated  with  the  health  authorities  iu  the 
enforcement  of  proper  sanitary  measures,  and  it  was  lhrou<^h  their 
united  effoils  that  the  proposition  to  establish  a  free  pu))lif  batii  was 
brought  l)cfore  the  common  council  and  finally  carried  to  a  successful 
coiu*Ius]on.  A  measure  enacted  bv  the  State  le«^islaturc  about  this 
time,  requiring  cities  of  50,000  or  more  population  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  number  of  public^  baths  as  the  local  ))oard  of  lunillh 
miirht  determine  to  be  necessary,  facilitated  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

The  bath,  officially  known  as  Public  l^ath  Hous<^  No.  1,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  Italian  tenement  district,  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  city.  Health  Couunissioner  Krnest  Wende, 
il.  D.,  in  a  repoii;  on  the  public  bath  system  of  Buffalo,  from  which 
much  of  the  information  embodied  in  this  description  was  taken, 
makes  the  foUow^ing  statement  as  to  the  motives  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  for  Buffalo's  first  numicipal  bath  house: 

It  is  hardlv  necessarv  to  say  that  in  the  selection  of  the  site  densitv 
of  i>opulation,  overcrowded  tenements  of  the  [)()or,  and  chea])  lod<^ing 
houses,  where  the  transient  and  shiftint^f  find  acconnuodation,  were 
regarded  as  the  important  considerata.  It  is  located  in  police  precinct 
No.  1,  which  has  an  area  of  only  0.8t>  s(iuare  mile,  or  about  2  ])er  cent 
of  the  entire  area  of  Buffalo,  vet,  according  to  the  police  census  of 
181»5.  it  has  a  population  of  20,587,  or  t>  per  cent  of  the  entile  popula- 
tion, and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  very  large  poitiou  of 
the  precinct  is  taken  up  !)y  railroad  tracks,  the  Terrace,  canal,  docks, 
deix>ts,  public  buildings,  stores,  and  manufacturing  <»stablislinients. 

riot  long  since  an  investigation  of  tenements  in  this  section  was 
begun  by  Aliss  Marion  I.  Moore,  assistant  secretary  Charity  Oigani/a- 
tion  Society,  who  found  that  2,7.s4  persons  were  living  in  7*J  tenement 
blocks,  of  whom  l,ltKS  were  parents,  l,*J»)fU'hildren,  and  IVJ-^  boarders; 
128  families  were  living  in  1  room  per  familv,  iio;j  in  two  ro<^nis,  and 
135  in  3  rooms.  As  bathing  facilities,  and,  indeed,  ])rivacv  of  any  kind. 
do  not  exist  among  these  tenants,  the  establishment  among  them  of  a 
free  public  bath  house  is  a  real  necessity.  The  wixlom  of  the  locality 
selected  was  shown  from  the  experien<*e  of  the  lack  of  conveniences  and 
facilities  required,  in  that  the  waiting  room  wa>  constantly  crowded. 
in  spite  of  the  existence  of  14  compartments,  into  and  out  of  which 
the  bathers  were  hustled  everv  twentv  miiuites.  With  this  mana«^(»- 
ment  the  capacity  of  the  J 4  baths  is  ca])able  of  accommodating  4'J 
persons  an  hour.  Besides,  th<M'(^  is  a  large  op(Mi  >pac(»  for  children, 
])rovided  with  «»  showers,  and  in  Avhich  as  inanv  as  lio  bovs  hav(^  heen 
domi<Mled  at  one  time. 

The  lot  uiK)n  which  the  bath  house  is  built  is  triangular  in  shape, 
with  a  frontaw  of  r>()  feet  on  the  Terrace.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing  is  constructed  of  hard  clinker  brick  and  Medina  sandstone,  and 
measures  t)8  feet  long  by  /{o  feet  wide.     The  front  portion  is  two 
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stories  in  height,  with  living  apartments  for  attendanls  in  the  upper 
one,  and  a  wailing  rooni^  toilet  room,  laundry,  and  infants^  bath  room 
on  the  lower  Hoor.  The  rear  portion  of  the  structure  is  onl}'  one  story 
high  and  contains  14  individual  bathing  apartments  and  6  showers  in 
one  large  open  s|mce,  the  latter  l>eing  intended  for  the  use  of  bo3^s. 

In  the  Uithing  apartments  the  walls  are  of  brick,  coated  with  enamel 
paint,  the  floors  of  concrete,  and  the  partitions  of  slate  in  iron  frames, 
the  whole  being  nonabsorbent  and  affording  no  lurking  place  for  disease 
germs.  Each  apartment  contains  a  bathing  room  and  a  dressin^r  room, 
separated  hy  slate  partitions.  A  perforated  depression  in  the  floor 
of  the  })athing  room  foi*ms  a  convenient  foot  bath,  at  the  same  time 
pernntting  the  water  to  escape  as  fast  as  delivered  by  the  shower. 
The  volume  and  temix^rature  of  the  water  are  regulated  by  the  bather, 
with  the  spray  so  inclined  as  to  strike  the  body  only  from  the  head 
down. 

The  infants"  Iwthroom  is  provided  with  a  porcelain  bath  tub  for  the 
use  of  children  too  young  to  go  under  the  showers.  The  wash  room, 
e<|uipped  with  three  laimdry  tubs  of  concrete  and  a  drying  closet  heated 
bv  steam,  furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  Inithcrs  to  wash  and  drv 
thei  r  undergarm<»nts. 

Th(»  building  is  heated  throughout  by  a  system  of  steam  (!oils  sus- 
]MMid«»d,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  out  of  reach  of  the  bathers.  Ample 
provisions  for  cleansing  and  disinfecting  are  made,  and  means  are 
provided  for  flushing  the  walls  and  floors  regularly  with  hot  water. 
It  isesfimated  that  a})out  sixty  baths  per  hour  can  be  given  in  the 
building.  Soap  and  towels  are  furnished  bathers  free  of  cost.  The 
total  (*ost  of  this  bath,  including  land  and  equipment,  was  8l+,8(H). 

The  following  are  the  hours  regulating  the  admission  of  male  and 
female  biilli(M-s:  Weekdays,  men  and  boys.  7a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  5  p.  m. 
to  1)  p.  m.:  weekdays,  women  and  girls,  12  m.  to  5  p.  m.;  Sundays  and 
holidsn's  (men  and  bovs  onlv).  7  to  10  a.  m. 

For  tlni  guidance*  of  Iwithers  as  to  their  deportment  the  following 
simple  rules  have  been  printed  in  English,  (jerman,  Polish,  and  Italian, 
and  conspicuously  posted: 

1.  Smoking  prohibited. 

li.  Swearing  or  obsce*ie  language  not  allowed. 

15.  Nt)  intoxicated  person  allowed  in  t)nilding. 

4.  Walls,  furniture,  or  projx^rty  must  not  ))e  defaced  or  injured. 

r».  Soiled  clothing  nuist  be  taken  away  by  the  bather. 

<).  Towels  must  be  returned  to  the  keeper  or  matron. 

7.  rnus<Ml  soap  must  be  deposit«»d  in  a  receptacle  provided  for  that 
jnirpose. 

s.  No  ))ather  ])<»rmitted  to  <M*cupy  a  compartment  more  than  twenty 
minut<»s. 

TIh»  inunense  jKipularity  of  this  Jjath  hous*;  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  city's  population  and  the  fact  that  its  4-apacity  was  being  con- 
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atantly  overtaxed  led  to  the  erection  of  a  second  one  of  much  greater 
capacity  in  1900.  This  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Woltz  avenue  and 
Stanislaus  street,  in  the  section  of  the  city  where  the  Polish  population 
is  densest,  and  like  the  first  is  entirelv  free.  It  contains  18  com- 
partments,  each  fitted  with  a  rain  bath,  and  12  open  showers  for  chil- 
dren. There  is  also  a  porcelain  bath  tub  for  infants.  Facilities  for 
washing  and  drying  underclothing  are  provided.  The  cost  of  the 
building  and  equipment  was  $16,365,  which,  added  to  $2,600  paid  for 
the  land,  makes  a  total  expenditure  of  $18,965.  It  was  first  opened  to 
the  public  on  January  2,  1901,  and  the  enormous  patronage  received 
by  it  has  fully  justified  the  outlay  necessar}'^  for  its  erection. 

The  ix)pularity  of  these  houses  and  the  immense  service  they  are 
ivndering  is  shown  by  the  record  of  the  number  of  baths  given  annu- 
My.  Free  Public  Bath  House  No.  1  has  the  following  record  since  its 
opening  on  New  Year's  day,  1897:  Number  of  baths  taken  in  1897, 
70,873;  in  1898,  78,481;  in  1899, 81,793;  in  1900,  86,795;  in  1901,  89,102, 
and  in  1902,  77,675.  The  number  of  baths  taken  in  Bath  House  No.  2 
has  \)een  as  follows:  In  1901,  144,153,  and  in  1902,  116,975. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Previous  to  the  year  1899  the  only  public  facilities  for  bathing  in 
Cambridge  consisted  of  a  small  floating  bath  in  the  Charles  River, 
maintained  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings.  In 
April  of  that  year  the  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to  take  its 
place  provision  was  made  for  a  bathing  beach  at  Captain's  Island,  a 
portion  of  the  Charles  River  parkwa3\  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
piirk  commissioners  to  construct  at  this  point  a  small,  temporary 
beach,  with  only  limited  accomodations,  but  the  immediate  demand 
wiis  so  pressing  that  they  felt  compelled  to  enlarge  upon  their  plans 
and  to  make  more  ample  provision  for  bathing. 

In  June,  1899,  work  was  begun  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  Maga- 
zine street.  The  beach  as  graded  and  constructed  extended  about  600 
feet  along  the  river  front  (Plate  149).  An  old  stone  building,  for- 
merly a  State  magazine,  which  had  stood  on  the  river  Imnk  since 
Revolutionary  times,  was  completely  remodeled  and  converted  into  a 
bath  house,  with  136  lockers,  each  12  by  14  by  42  inches,  arranged  in 
two  tiers  on  either  side  of  the  room.  Tliis  house  Avas  reserved  for  the 
use  of  men  and  boys,  while  two  iron  voting  booths  Avere  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  beach  for  the  acconmiodation  of  women  and  girls. 

Owing  to  the  swift  current  in  this  part  of  the  river,  life  lines  were 
so  placed  as  to  inclose  the  entire  space  occupied  b}'  bathers,  and  as  an 
additional  precaution  the  beach  was  patrolled  by  two  life  savers  and 
a  park  police  oflScer.  A  janitor  was  employed  to  look  after  the  use  of 
lockers  in  the  men's  bath  house,  while  a  matron  preserved  order  and 
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helped  the;  liltle  Diies  with  their  elothcH  at  tho  dressing  rcMHiis  for 
women  and  girls.  A  large  playground,  Hiiitable  for  baseball  games 
and  other  athletic  sports,  was  laid  out  on  the  imi>roved  area  surround- 
ing the  l»ath  houses. 

The  phenonuMKil  use  of  the  beach  during  this  summer  showed  c«.»n- 
cliLsively  the  necessity  of  providing  larger  accoumiodations,  and  plans 
were  accordingly  preimred  for  a  further  extension  of  the  bathing  area. 
During  the  following  year,  1900,  the  beach  was  graded  to  a  jxiint  far- 
ther up  the  river  and  its  slope  so  diminished  as  to  increjise  the  lunn- 
l)er  of  hours  when  the  depth  of  water  was  suitable  for  iKithing.  This 
gav(»  it  a  total  frontage  of  850  feet,  with  a  slope  varying  from  \)  to  1 
at  the  ste(»pest  part  to  15  to  1  at  the  flattest. 

Additional  housing  facilities  have  also  been  provided  f n)m  time  to 
time,  the  i)resent  plant  consisting  of  seimrate  locker  houses  for  men, 
for  l)oys,  and  for  women  and  girls. 

The  following  schedule  of  prices  prevail: 

Suit,  tnw  el,  mid  Icxjker  aa;oiiiin«)<IutiuiiH |i<).  10 

Suit,  t^)wel,  and  «ln?s8in)^  room 15 

Dressing  room  without  suit 10 

Extra  t4)wels,  each 03 

The  buildings  are  open  to  the  public  from  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  J> 
o'clock  p.  m.  on  week  days  and  from  1)  o\Jock  a.  m.  to  0  o'clock  j).  m. 
on  Sundays.  The  beach  is  lighted  with  arc  lights  placed  on  ]Kiles  in 
the  wat4}r.  Seats  have  l)cen  erected  along  the  top  of  tho  beach  at  dif- 
ferent points  for  the  use  of  spectators.  Two  floats  have  been  con- 
structed and  lifeboats  provided.  A  feature  of  the  recreation  furnished 
during  the  past  year  was  a  series  of  wate^r  carnivals,  consisting  of 
swimming  mces  of  various  kinds,  etc. 

This  beach  is  one  of  the  ))est  of  its  kiud  and  is  exceedingly  popular, 
as  many  as  00,0ou  p(>rsons  having  availed  themselves  of  the  bathing 
privileges  in  a  single  season.  The  accommodations  arc  still  inadequate 
and  plans  for  a  large  modern  ]>at]i  house  are  now  under  coDtemplation. 

CILICA(U),  ILLINOIS. 

Although  frc(»,  baths  had  long  iM'cn  a  recognized  public  necessity  in 
(lhictigt>  it  remained  for  an  organization  composed  of  ladies  of  the 
city  iiitenvsted  in  philanthropic  work,  known  as  th(^  Municiixil  Order 
Lcai'uc,  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  crusade  for  their  establishment.  In 
March.  \s\i'2.  a  <M»nnnittiM»  of  three,  consisting  of  Dr.  Gertrude  (Jail 
Wellington.  Dr.  Sarah  llackett  Stevenson,  and  Dr.  Julia  Lowe,  was 
api)oint(Kl  by  the  h»ague  president,  Miss  Ada  (/.  Sweet,  to  secure,  if 
possil)le.  public  hath  aceomnuxlations  for  their  respective  sections  of 
the  city.  The  lirst  plan  I'ontemplated  the  erection  of  temporary 
bathing    facilities   to   meet   the   increased  demands    incident  to   the 
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approaching  World's  Fair,  but  the  idea  was  .soon  abandoned  in  favor 
of  l)etter  and  more  peimanent  provisions. 

The  ladies  of  the  committee  and  of  the  league  worked  curly  and  late 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  free  baths  by  mean^  of  public 
meetings,  articles  in  the  press,  and  personal  calls  on  members  of  the 
city  council.  Their  perseverance  and  persistence  were  finally  rewarded 
by  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  made  by  the  finance  committee  of  the 
city  council  in  March,  1893,  and  Hteps  were  at  once  taken  to  .s<»cure  a 
suitable  bath  location  on  the  West  Side.  A  lot  fronting  on  Mather 
street  and  measuring  25  by  110  feet  was  leased,  and  plans  for  a  modern 
bathing  establishment  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Doctor 
Wellington,  who  had  been  assigned  to  this  duty  by  Mayor  Harrison. 
A  further  appropriation  sufficient  to  cover  the  running  expenses  was 
obtained  from  the  city,  and  on  January  9,  1894,  the  first  absolutely 
free  permanent  public  bath  in  the  United  States  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
in  the  world  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  name  of  the  newly  elected 
mayor.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  was  selected  as  a  most  appropriate  one  for 
the  new  bath. 

The  building,  a  handsome  structure  of  pressed  brick  and  brown- 
stone,  25  feet  in  width  by  110  feet  deep,  is  situated  at  192  Mather 
street,  in  the  midst  of  a  district  thickly  populated  !)y  working  people. 
A  waiting  room,  16  feet  square,  with  seating  capacity  for  40  persons, 
occupies  the  front  of  the  building.  Beyond  this  are  the  bathrooms, 
equipped  with  34  showers  and  1  tub,  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  soap,  and  towels.  Combs,  button  hooks,  and  other  toilet  arti- 
cles are  provided.  A  laundry  and  two  furnaces,  one  for  heating  the 
building  and  the  other  for  heating  water  for  the  baths,  are  located  in 
the  basement. 

Each  bather  receives  on  entering  the  waiting  room  a  numl)ered 
check,  indicating  the  relative  order  in  which  he  may  be  admitted  to  the 
baths.  Ten  minutes  are  allowed  for  undressing  and  bathing,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  water  is  turned  off  and  the  ])ather  given 
fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  dress  and  vacate  the  room.  On  two  davs 
of  each  week  the  baths  are  reserved  for  t\w  use  of  women,  girls,  and 
small  children  with  their  mothers.  On  those  days  the  temperatun*  of 
the  water  is  kept  at  105- ,  while  at  other  tunes  it  is  loo  .  The  patrons 
of  the  bath  are  com^wsed  almost  exclusively  of  working  people  of  the 
neighborhood  and  their  families.  On  the  days  reserved  for  feniah^s 
there  is  a  large  attendance*,  of  shopgirls.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
bath's  operation  it  was  patronized  by  iU,379  persons.  In  1908  the 
number  of  Imths  given  was  174,27(),  a  gain  of  more  than  90  per  cent. 
The  running  expenses  for  that  year  were  $4,39(^27,  making  a  cost  to 
the  city  of  al)out  '2^  cents  for  each  bath  given.  The  toUd  cost  of  the 
building  and  equipment  was  $10,699.40. 
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The  original  plaii.><.  its  formulated  by  Doctor  Wellington,  called  for  l% 
showors.  divssinjj  and  waiting  rooms,  living  apartments  for  the  super- 
intendent, coffee  room,  etc.  Certain  members  of  the  league  insisted, 
however,  that  a  plunge  be  constructed,  so  the  result  was  a  compro- 
mise, by  which  the  space  was  divided  into  17  showers  and  a  plunge  20 
by  80  feet.  The  latter  feature,  owing  to  its  small  size  and  the  aver- 
sion of  most  people  to  sharing  so  limited  a  body  of  water  with  others, 
was  never  popular  with  the  Imthing  public,  and  was  later  superseded 
by  additional  showers  and  a  tub. 

Although  the  Carter  H.  Harrison  Bath  was  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Municipal  Order  League,  the  credit  for  its  establish- 
ment belongs  in  v<»ry  large  degree  to  one  woman.  Dr.  Gertrude  G. 
Wellington,  through  whose  persistent  efforts  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion was  secured  and  the  work  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  Imth  Doctor  Wellington  was  requested 
by  the  chairman  of  the  linance  committee  of  the  city  council  to  pro- 
<*eed  with  the  work  for  a  bath  on  the  South  Side.  Assisted  by  an  able 
corps  of  volunteers  from  the  league,  she  began  her  campaign,  and  in 
March  of  the  following  year  obtained  from  the  city  an  appropriation 
of  $12,000  for  a  second  bath.  A  desirable  piece  of  ground,  50  by  100 
fe(»t  in  size,  was  secured  on  Weutworth  avenue,  near  Thirty-ninth 
street,  in  a  locality  inhabited  chiefly  by  tenement  dwellers  with  no 
better  facilities  for  bathing  than  a  kitchen  sink.  Here,  after  consider- 
able delay  occasioned  by  several  altemtions  l)eing  made  in  the  plans, 
a  n(Mit  and  commodious  structure  of  pressed  terra-cotta  brick,  with 
st<»ne  facings,  was  erected  and  opened  to  the  public  April  17,  1897.  It 
was  named  the  jMartin  B.  Madden  Hath,  in  honor  of  the  chairman  of 
the  city  iinance  eonnnittee,  whose  efforts  in  its  behalf  had  been 
untiring. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  the  best  materials  and  is  pleasing  in 
(l(»sign.  Two  entrances  lead  to  the  front  part,  which  measures  30  by 
40.V  feet  and  contains  a  large  waiting  room  and  an  office.  The  floors 
are  of  hard  wood  and  the  woodwork  of  oak,  with  oil  finish.  The  bath 
wing  proper  is  25  by  100  feet  in  size  and  contains  3li  bathing  com- 
partments, equipped  with  81  showers  and  a  tub.  The  compartments 
are  divided  into  a  shower  room  and  a  dressing  room.  The  partitions 
are  of  slate,  with  nickel  trimm.ngs,  the  doors  are  of  oak,  and  the  floors 
of  concrete.  Two  I'losets  are  provided.  The  l)ascment  contains  a 
soup  kitchen,  a  laundry,  and  a  l)oiler  room.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
with  its  e(|uipment,  was  $15,861.  The  number  of  persons  using  the 
baths  in  1903  was  120,047,  of  whom  100,809  were  males  and  20,278 
females.  The  front  of  the  building  is  so  arranged  that  a  second  wing 
can  be  tidded  similar  to  the  one  now  built.  This  will  double  the  capacity 
of  the  Imth  by  providing  a  separate  wing  for  each  sex,  thus  obviating 
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the  necessity  of  men  and  women  bathing  on  different  days,  a.s  at 
present. 

Shortly  after  the  appropriation  for  this  bath  wa«  secured,  the  Mu- 
nicipal Order  League  surrendered  its  charter  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Free  Bath  and  Sanitary  League,  with  Doctor  Wellington  as  president. 
This  organization  consisted  of  a  small  working  body  of  women, 
supplemented  by  an  honorary  membership  of  about  300  of  the 
most  prominent  residents  of  the  city.  The  success  of  the  South  Side 
bath  being  practically  assured,  the  league  next  directed  its  efforts 
toward  securing  free  bathing  facilities  for  the  North  Side.  The  ex- 
cellent beach  along  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan  within  the  confines 
of  Lincoln  Park  offered  an  ideal  place  for  summer  bathing,  and  a 
movement  was  started  to  induce  the  park  commissioners  to  allow  and 
arrange  for  its  use.  The  latter  responded  promptly  and  selected  a 
convenient  location  where  the  conformation  of  the  shore  rendered 
bathing  safe  even  for  the  smaller  children.  An  inclosure  was  formed 
by  stretching  a  cable  around  a  row  of  piles  driven  for  a  distance  of 
175  yards  about  70  feet  out  in  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  an  exit  only  on  the  land  side.  Three  of  the  largest  pilings  were 
provided  with  platforms  and  ladders,  making  capital  diving  stools  for 
the  boys.  A  part  of  the  inclosure  was  sepanited  from  the  rest  by 
means  of  a  strong  line  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  girls.  The 
beach  was  formally  opened  July  17,  1895,  and  during  the  first  month 
was  patronized  by  over  90,000  persons.  Later  a  bath  house,  with  5tt 
rooms  and  a  swimming  pool  30  by  90  feet,  was  constructed.  The 
present  facilities  consist  of  a  wooden  building  erected  in  1902  and 
measuring  30  b}^  179i  feet.  Two  double  conipartments,  one  for 
girls  and  one  for  boys,  each  with  separate  entrance  and  containing  a 
shower  bath  and  a  water-closet,  are  provided.  These  are  used  merely 
as  dressing  rooms  and  are  free  to  all,  the  only  charge  made  ])eing  5 
cents  for  use  of  bathing  suit.  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
^,196.95,  and  $330  additional  was  expended  for  suits,  towels,  trunks, 
and  other  equipment.  Two  watchmen  on  the  beach  and  two  women 
attendants  arc  employed.  The  beach  is  open  from  June  to  September. 
In  1903  the  income  from  rent  of  suits  was  $v313,  while  the  total  vast  of 
maintenance  and  operation  was  $l,0;j*2.  During  that  year  it  was 
necessary  to  more  than  double  the  supply  of  suit^.  The  iunnb(»r  of 
baths  given  was  estimated  at  ()U,0(X). 

The  park  commissioners  hope  to  build  in  the  near  future  in  Lincoln 
Park  an  immense  bath  house,  with  swimming  pools,  rain  baths,  etc., 
to  be  larger  and  better  than  any  now  in  existence  in  the  city. 

An  open  air  gymnasium  and  natatorium  (Plate  151)  has  been  con- 
structed in  Douglas  Park,  near  Albanj^  avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $46,692.45, 
exclusive  of  miscellaneous  work  performed  on  the  surrounding  prop- 
erty.  This  improvement  was  dedicated  to  the  public  on  Awguat ^*i.,  Y'^^- 
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^vas  S'^, 78*2.87,  and  the  niimbcM-  of  baths  given  was  97,505,  of  whid 
81,0S3  \V(*ro  given  to  males  and  15,522  to  females.  Plans  have  recently 
])oon  made  for  an  addition  which  will  double  the  capacitj^  of  this  l>atb 

hoUM'. 

The  South  Side  park  commis.sioners  have  coiistructed  a  natatorium 
at  McKinlcy  Park,  which  was  lirst  opened  in  the  summer  of  1JH»3. 
This  consists  of  a  one-story  building  180  feet  in  length  by  108  feet 
wide,  constructed  of  dark  granite  concrete  so  treated  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  natural  granite.  Two  large  rooms,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  building,  contain  206  dressing  booths  for  the  bathers.  l^*tween 
these  two  rooms  are  the  check  rooms,  the  waiting  room,  and  an  open 
court,  around  which  runs  an  Ionic  colonnade  supporting  boxes  of  flow- 
ering plants.  A  shower  house  in  the  center  of  this  court  is  fitted  with 
14  showers  for  the  use  of  bathers  before  entering  the  swimming  pool. 
The  latter  is  located  just  in  the  rear  of  the  building  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  sand  beach  15  to  20  feet  in  width,  around  which  is  plac<?d,  a  short 
distance  away,  an  iron  fence.  The  pool  measures  150  by  300  feet  and 
is  supplied  with  heated  water  from  a  large  boiler  room  near  by.  Males 
and  females  are  admitted  to  the  pool  on  diflFerent  days.  The  total  co^t 
of  this  plant  was  about  $40,000,  and  during  the  summer  of  11)03  the 
(^xptMise  of  operation  amounted  to  $6,489.77.  The  number  of  {K'rsons 
availing  themselves  of  the  bathing  privileges  during  this  period  was 
S!M!22,  of  whom  14,704  were  females. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  public  bath  system  of  Chicago  is  the 
Kosciusko  Bath,  opened  in  January,  lt)04.    This  is  an  all-the-year  bath- 
e(|uipped  with  20  showers  and  20  dressing  rooms,  and  housed  in  i^ 
l)uildin^'  of  brit*k  and  term  cottii  costing  jil4,800. 

In  addition  to  the  baths  described  above  there  are  three  free  batl* 
iniif  luMiches,  located  on  th(^  lake  front  at  the  foot  of  Twentv-fifth  strec* 
(Plate  150),  Seventy-ninth  street,  and  Oak!e\'  avenue.     The  first  cp 
these  has  a  wood  ])ath  house  with  54  dre.ssing  rooms — 36  for  nu* 
and  is  for  women-erected  at  a  cost  of  $500.     In  1003  the  attendant' 
at  this  b(Muli  was  201,408,  of  whom  1J>0,(>90  were  males  and  lo,71 
f(Mnal<'s.     At  the  Seventv-ninth  street  beach  two  canvas  t^nts,  one  f<> 
each  sex.  wtMV  utilized  as  dressing  rooms  by  82,260  persons,  21,135  (► 
tln'  nuniher  ])ein<)f  females. 

With  rcj^ard  to  the  i)ermanent  bathing  establishments  of  Chicagc 
it  is  said  that 

Tlie>e  baths  have  not  l)een  established  as  places  of  diversion  or  pleas 
lire,  hut  are  int(Mid(nl  to  promote  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  bv 
enabling  those  who  are  not  provided  with  bathing  facilities  at  theii 
honie.s  or  phices  of  lodging  to  o})serve  th(^  fundamental  rules  of  health 
and  sanitation. 

During  tin*  sununer  season  there  are  demands  upon  all  the  luiths  fa* 
])eyond  their  capacity.  The  beneficiaries  are  of  ail  aiges,  from  infant*^ 
in  arms  to  octogenarians;  school  children  and  workingmen  predomi- 
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Mte.     At  all  seasons  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  their  use  by  work- 
men after  hoiirs^  so  that  the  baths  are  now  kept  open  exclusively  for 
vorkmen  every  Satuixiay  night  all  the  year  round  and  on  Wednesday 
B^hts  in  addition  during  the  warm  season.     All  baths  are  absolutely 
free  to  the  people.     At  each  of  the  baths  two  days  of  each  week  are 
Irt  apart  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  women  and  girls. 
.  An  average  of  twenty  minutes  is  consumed  in  the  time  allowed  for 
flich  lMit<;h  of  bathers.     Of  this  seven  to  eight  minutes  are  spent  under 
ihowerR*,  with  the  water  from  the  sprays  in  full  force.     The  remainder 
18  allowed  for  undressing  and  completing  the  toilet  after  the  water  is 
turned  off.     Bv  following  this  programme  the  showers  are  filled  and 
emptied  once  during  every  half  hour  of  the  time  they  are  open  to  the 
pablic. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  operation  in  the  city  7  permanent 
baths,  2  natatoriums,  and  4  bathing  beaches,  all  of  which  are  entirely 
free.  In  addition  to  these,  plans  are  now  being  formulated  for  the 
construction  of  bath  houses  in  each  of  the  seven  small  parks  under  the 
control  of  the  South  Park  board  of  (commissioners,  while  the  (;ity  has 
ftlreadv  taken  the  initiative  for  the  establisbmentof  3  more  all-the-vear 
baths. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  park  department  of  Cleveland  has  under  its  supervision  two 
summer  Ijeach  baths,  which  in  liH)3  were  used  by  over  28,(MH)  persons. 
The  smaller  of  these  is  located  at  Edgewater  Park  and  is  largely 
patronized  by  children.  It  was  iirst  opened  in  1S1)5  and  cost,  includ- 
ing land,  about  ^3,0(K).  It  contjiins  80  dressing  rooms,  but  is  not  pro- 
vided with  shower  baths  or  hot  water.  The  income  from  the  rent  of 
suits,  towels,  and  dressing  rooms  in  11)08  was  $<)8<).15,  while  the  oj)or- 
ating  expenses  were  81.035.57.  The  niunber  of  persons  using  the 
building  in  that  year  was  *.>,088.  The  attendiincc  at  this  place  would 
doubtless  be  much  larger  but  for  the  presence*  of  a  large  private  bath 
house  in  the  neighborhood,  which  is  patronized  by  many  in  preferoiMc 
to  the  municipal  establishment. 

The  second  public  bath  is  at  Gordon  Park,  and  consists  of  a  large 
frame  structure  well  equipped  and  fitted  out  and  having  an  ample 
pavilion  and  refreshment  room  attached.  It  was  l)uilt  in  11M)2  and 
for  a  short  time  was  entirely  free  to  all  persons,  but  in  11)03  the  abuse 
of  this  privilege  by  an  undesirable  class  of  bathers  led  to  a  charge  of 
6  cents  being  made  for  the  use  of  a  room  and  towel  or  10  ei^nts  for  a 
towel,  room,  and  suit;  During  the  summer  of  li>03  the  total  num})er 
of  bathers  at  this  place  was  I9,07i),  not  including  those  who  were 
admitted  free  of  charge  at  the  l)egimnng  of  the  season.  Free  instruc- 
tion in  swimming  is  provided.  The  building  contains  450  dressing 
closets  for  the  use  of  bathers,  in  addition  to  sepai^ate  waiting  rooms 
for  males  and  females.  There  are  no  shower  baths  and  no  hot  water 
is  famished.     The  cost  of  the  house,  with  its  equipment,  was  Ii;i8,0i)0. 
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The  totiil  cost  of  maintenance  in  1903  was  $2,132.16  and  the 
was  *1, 41)5. 65. 

In  addition  to  its  summer  bathing  facilities  the  city  now  poc 
very  complete  and  up-to-date  establishment  in  which  warm 
baths  may  be  had  the  year  round.     This  is  located  on  Orange 
in  a  thickly  populated  district,  and  consists  of  a  handsome  bui 
pressed  brick  and  stone,  comprising  two  stories  and  a  liaseni^ 
costing,  with  land,  $28,100  (Plate  152).     The  ground  floor  conl 
bath  accommodations,  which  consist  of  37  showers  and  2  tubs,  a 
most  approved  pattern,  with  ample  dressing  space  conneeti 
each.     Sepai'ate  baths  and  waiting  rooms  are  providcnl  for 
sexes.     The  second  story  is  designed  for  use  as  a  gymnasiuii 
ecjuipped  with  the  most  approved  apparatus,  at  the  expense  of 
and  placed  in  charge  of  competent  instructors.     The  l)asemeD 
as  a  pulJic  laundry  and  is  fitted  with  stationary  wash  tubs 
closets,  and  other  conveniences  for  those  who  lack  proper 
facilities  at  their  homes. 

This  establishment  has  but  recently  been  put  into  active  oj 
an:l  as  soon  as  its  success  is  definitely  assured  steps  will  be  t 
the  erection  of  another  similar  in  design. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  city  of  Des  Moines  maintains,  a  small  public  bath,  f roi 
the  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1901-2  was  $1,063  and  the  cost  < 
ation  $800.  The  value  of  the  property  and  equipment  is  j 
$1,088. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

A  ])ublic  bath  house,  maintained  by  the  department  of  p6 
boulevards  of  Detroit,  is  located  on  the  river  l>each  within  the 
of  Bell(*  Isle  Park.  The  l)uilding  is  of  wood  and  measures  al 
f(?et  ill  length.  It  was  erected  in  1894,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  m« 
J? 1 6, 000,  and  is  provided  with  waiting  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  1 
ofKce,  toilet  rooms,  and  living  apartments  for  the  superin 
Thon^  arc  throe  departments — om^  free  and  two  in  which  bati 
chartred  a  small  fee.  The  1ii*st  of  these  is  for  males  onlv  and 
of  a  single  large  dressing  room,  in  which  is  phu'cd  a  luimbt^r 
roller  towels.  The  second  department  is  similar  in  all  resped 
tirst,  except  that  here  each  l)ather  is  j)rovide(l  with  a  locker  i 
to  place*  his  clothing  and  for  which  a  fee  of  5  cents  is  cha;*ged. 
remaining  department,  which  is  patronized  by  })()th  sexes, 
dressing  rooms  and  towels  may  be  had  on  i)aym<^nt  of  a  fee  of' 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  )>athing  suits. 

The  bath  house  contains  87  dressing  rooms  for  males  an 
females,  in  addition  to  which  are  85  lockers  for  the  use  of  m 
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ihower  baths  or  tubs  are  provided.  Bathing  is  done  in  four  large 
buins  located  on  the  river  beach  and  separated  by  walks  patrolled  by 
Ben  whose  duty  it  is  to  render  assistance  in  case  of  accident. 

During  the  summer  of  1902  the  total  number  of  baths  given  was 
4*,8(H,  of  which  12,121  were  free  and  34,083  for  pay.  Of  those  who 
pud  4^863  were  females  and  29,220  were  males.  The  receipts  for  this 
period  were  $2,864,  while  (2,300  represented  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation. 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

The  city  of  Hartford  maintains  two  floating  baths  in  the  Connecticut 
River  that  are  open  to  the  public  about  live  months  in  the  year  and 
that  are  much  appreciated  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  first  was  built 
in  1897  and  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  males,  while  the  other,  opened 
in  1900,  is  for  the  accommodation  of  women  and  children.  These 
baths  are  simple  but  substantial  structures,  costing  about  1^,000  each, 
ftnd  equipped  with  36  dressing  rooms  and  a  swimming  tank  23  by  48 
feet.  They  are  anchored  in  the  river,  a  short  distance  from  the  bank, 
and  are  reached  through  one  of  the  public  parks.  Two  superintendents 
and  a  matron,  with  salaries  aggregating  $730  per  season,  are  employed. 
During  the  winter  months,  when  the  houses  are  out  of  commission, 
thcj'  are  towed  down  the  river  to  a  point  below  the  city,  where  they 
are  preserved  from  damage  by  wind  and  storm. 

The  average  attendance  per  day  during  the  summer  of  1901  was 
about  500  males  and  400  females.  The  total  attendance  for  the  season 
was  estimated  at  82,800  persons,  while  $2,473.27  was  needed  to  defray 
the  cost  of  operation. 

The  Hartford  board  of  health  has  under  consideration  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  number  of  permanent  shower  baths  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  and  it  is  probable  that  ample  bathing  facilities  will  soon  })e 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

HOBOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  public  bathing  facilities  of  Hoboken  consist  of  a  floating  bath  in 
the  Hudson  River  at  the  foot  of  Fourth  street  and  in  front  of  one  of  the 
public  parks.  This  sti'ucture  was  erected  a!)out  tift(^en  years  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  $11,000,  and  consists  of  a  two-stor\'  frame  building  restinji^  on 
two  pontoons,  with  a  swimming  pool  in  the  center  and  dressing  roojns 
around  the  sides  on  both  floors.  TIum'c  are  150  of  these  dressing 
rooms  in  all.     An  oflSce  and  a  storeroom  are  also  part  of  the  e(iuipnu»nt. 

The  bath  house  is  open  from  June  I  to  October  1,  and  no  charge 
whatever  is  made  for  its  use.  Bathing  hours  are  fnmi  5  a.  m.  to  10 
p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  l)eing  reserved  for  women  and  children. 
Instruction  in  swimming  is  providcKl  by  a  capable  teacher.     The  cost 
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of  n)iiintonan('o  and  operation  for  1902  was  $1,5(X),  aud  tho  number  of 
baths  jriven  wa«  ostiniatod  at  45,000.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  about  500  nialoH  and  100  females. 

IIOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  public  bath  in  Ilolyoke  was  erected  in  1899  as  the  result  of 
a  resolution  passed  b}'  the  board  of  aldermen  appropriating  the  sum  of 
$1,5(X)  for  m\  establishment  in  which  the  poor  of  the  city  might  enjoy 
fn'o  bathing  privileges  during  the  heated  se^ison.     The  author  of  this 
measure,  wlii<'h  paved  the  way  for  the  opening  of  other  bath  bouses 
Iat4?!r,  was  ^loritz  Kuther.     The  bath  is  located  on  a  leased  lot  and  was 
<!onstructed  at  a  cost  of  t>l,272.     The  immense  popularity  of  this  iNith  led 
to  the  erection  of  another  in  the  Second  Ward  in  1901  and  two  during 
tho  foHowinjif  v(*ar  in  Wards  1  and  4.     All  are  constructed  of  wood  and 
are  built  on  land  leased  by  the  city.     Eiu^h  building  is  equipped  with 
two  sliower  baths  and  a  swimming  tank  20  feet  wide  by  50  feet  long  and 
with  a  deptli  of  water  varying  from  2  to  4i  feet.     No  bath  tulw  are 
provided  and  only  cold  water  is  used.     Theii^  are  also  in  <»ach  houisc 
an  ollice  for  the  keeix^r,  a  storeroom,  a  water-closet,  and  33  dressing 
rooms,  each  8  bv  4  feel.     The  total  cost  of  the  four  baths  with  their 
e«juipnient  was  S(5,207  and  the  expense  of  opi^ration  averages  al>out 
$:5()()  (Mich  pt»r  year.     During  the  sunnner  of  1902  the  attendance  at 
tlhi  foui'  lu>us«»s  was  estimated  at  40,000  persons,  of  whom  a}x)ut  onc- 
fourlh  were  f<»niales.     At  three  of  the  Iwiths  one  day  of  each  week  wsu-* 
srt  apart   for  women  and  <^irls,  while  in  Ward  4  the  demand  was  sci 
frrcat  that  two  days  ])cr  we«»k  wen*  allowed  them.     The  following  rules? 
werr  lomuiUitod  by  the  boanl  of  public  works  for  the  government  o 
the  Inilhs: 

1.  The  bath-house  kee])er  shall,  under  the  board  of  public  works^ 
have  exclusive  control  of  the  hous<*  and  surroundings,  and  bis  dci*i.siorm 
in  any  matter  of  dispute,  either  as  U>  the  right  to  closets,  drcssinpf 
rooms,  or  leij<^th  of  time  in  the  tank,  shall  be  final,  and  any  person  n^sist— 
iiifjf  said  authority  shall  be  ejected  from  the  building  and  shall  not  for' 
the  |M*riod  of  two  w<M»ks.  or  long(»r  if  the  keeper  so  elects,  Ik*  permit- 
tod  to  use  said  house. 

2.  No  pcM'son  under  15  years  of  age  shall  remain  in  the  water  longer 
than  tiftiM'u  minutes,  and  shall  us  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  the 
water  vacate  i\n*  dressing  ro(mi,  leaving  the  door  open  and  the  key  on 
tin*  hook  provichnl  for  that  purpose. 

.S.  The  hath-house  keeper  shall  assign  Imthers  to  their  room,  and 
they  will  ke(»p  the  key  to  the  dressing  room  until  they  are  through 
using  it. 

4.  The  bath  house  will  )»e  open  from  9  o'cUH'k  a.  m.  till  1  o^clo(*k 
p.  m.,  and  from  3  o'clo<*k  to  6  o'clock  ]>.  m.,  and  from  7  oVlock  till  9 
o'clock  p.  m.  ea<'h  week  day.  Sundays  the  house  will  be  open  fn>m 
6  o'clock  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
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5.  There  shall  be  a  woman's  day  each  Wednesday  afternoon  from  2 
o'clock  till  6  o'clock  and  from  7  o'clock  till  9  o'clock,  during  which 
time  there  shall  be  a  woman  attendant.  During  this  time  the  bath 
house  shall  be  closed  to  all  other  persons. 

6.  The  use  of  soap  in  the  tank  will  not  be  permitted. 

7.  Bathers  will  be  required  to  provide  their  own  trunks  and  towels. 

8.  Not  more  than  30  bathers  will  be  allowed  in  the  house  at  one  time. 

9.  No  one  will  bo  permitted  to  lounge  upon  the  railings  or  to  climb 
upon  them  from  the  tank;  neither  will  they  bo  allowed  to  plunge  from 
them  into  the  tank. 

10.  Any  person  detected  in  entering  the  building  after  hours,  throw- 
mg  stones,  or  in  any  way  damaging^  the  building  or  endangering  the 
safety  of  persons  in  or  about  the  building,  will  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law. 

11.  Swearing,  boisterous  talking,  quarreling,  or  any  loud  disturbance 
whatever  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  any  boy  detected  will  be  immedi- 
ately ejected,  not  only  from  the  building,  but  from  the  street  and  vicin- 
ity thei'eof,  and  will  not  again  ])c  permitted  to  use  said  building. 
Ix)itering  or  loafing  about  the  building  will  not  be  permitted  under 
any  conditions. 

12.  The  foregoing  rules  will  be  strictly  enforced  in  every  particular. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

An  indoor  public  bath  was  opened  in  Kansas  City  in  1901.  It  is 
located  at  Seventeenth  street  and  the  Paseo,  on  the  Parade  Park,  and 
consists  of  a  structure  of  cement  and  stone,  in  which  10  showers  and 
a  swimming  pool  40  by  60  feet  have  been  placed.  There  are  also  40 
dressing  rooms  for  the  use  of  bathers.  Only  cold  water  is  used,  and 
no  bath  tubs  are  provided.  The  bath  is  open  only  during  the  summer 
months,  and  two  days  out  of  every  week  are  reserved  for  femiil(\s. 
Bathers  bringing  their  own  suits  have  the  free  use  of  the  baths,  while 
others  are  charged  a  fee  of  5  cents.  The  capital  cost  of  the  plant, 
including  betterments,  was  $12,000.  In  1902  the  baths  were  used  by 
33,524  males  and  8,ir)f>  females.  The  income  from  rent  of  suits  for 
that  year  was  $219.20,  while  the  cost  of  oper}>tion  was  $715.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

An  indoor  municiy)al  batii  is  in  operation  in  Louisville,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  board  of  public  works.  It  is  situated  on 
Preston  street,  betw(M»n  Market  and  Jeffeison  streets,  and  wa>s  first 
opened  to  the  public  on  May  1,  1902.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
equipped  with  sepanitx*  baths  and  waiting  rooms  for  the  two  sexes. 
No  sepanite  dressing  rooms  are  provided,  the  large  bathing  compart- 
ments affording  ample  space.  The  bathing  fa<*ilitios  consist  of  12 
showers  and  2  small  bath  tub,s  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

The  cost  of  this  bath,  with  its  equipm<Mit,  was  ^1,000,  not  including 
f  1,400  paid  by  the  city  for  the  land  upon  which  it  is  located.     From 
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the  (late  of  opi^iiiiig  to  December  81,  1902,  there  were  given  10,180 
fn»e  baths  to  males  and  8,959  to  females — a  total  of  14,139.  The 
expense  of  operation  during  this  period  averaged  about  $120  per 
month. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

The  natatorium  opcMied  on  the  West  Side  in  Milwaukee  in  the  year 
1S90  was,  as  far  as  known,  the  first  all-the-year  public  bath  which 
provided  facilities  for  swimming  as  well  as  for  shower  baths.  The 
initial  cost  of  this  structure,  exclusive  of  land,  was  more  than  $23,0<H), 
and  no  expense  was  spared  to  make  it  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  com- 
plete*, in  every  respect.  It  is  a  substantial  brick  building  containing 
lOS  individual  and  4  general  dressing  rooms,  and  equipped  with  18 
showers  and  a  st^^el  swimming  tank  33  by  83^  feet.  An  abundance  of 
hot  water  is  supplied  to  both  tank  and  showers.  Living  apartments 
for  the  sup(»rintendent  are  found  in  the  building. 

No  charge  is  made  for  bathing  privileges.  The  superintendent  has 
a  supply  of  suits,  towels,  and  soap,  which  he  procures  at  his  own 
expense,  and  which  he  rents  to  bathers  who  fail  to  bring  such  aiticles 
with  them.  During  the  year  ending  Decemlwr  31,  1902,  baths  were 
given  to  315,380  males  and  19,790  females  at  a  total  cost  to  the  city  of 
about  ^♦^OOO. 

A  s<Mond  public  bath,  the  South  Side  Natatorium,  was  opened  in 
1895.  This  is  also  constructed  of  brick  and  is  provided  with  15  show- 
ers or  spniys,  7  tubs,  and  a  cement  tank  measuring  30  by  80  feet,  all 
being  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  also  5(>  dressing 
rooms  eacli  capable  of  accommodating  several  persons  at  a  time.  Bath- 
ing apparel  and  towels  may  be  hired  of  the  superintendent  for  a  small 
consideration,  but  most  persons  prefer  to  furnish  their  own  suits.  The 
total  cost  of  tliis  bath,  including  land,  was  $81,246.36,  and  the  ofH»r- 
ating  expenses  amount  to  about  ^5,0(M)  per  year.  In  1902  the  number 
of  persons  using  the  baths  was  232,455,  of  whom  about  85  per  cent 
W(M'e  males. 

The  North  Side  Natatorium,  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  citv's 
public  bathing  facilities,  was  erected  in  1903.  It  consists  of  a  hand- 
soMK*  brick  buildiujir,  furnished  with  20  shower  and  6  tub  baths,  in 
addition  to  a  swinuning  pool  of  cement,  with  dimensions  of  27  feet  10 
inclu^'^  by  77  feet  10  inelies.  Provision  is  made  for  38  dressing  rooms 
for  the  u.s(»  of  bathers  and  a  suite  of  living  rooms  for  the  superintend- 
ent. Thi.s  hath,  like  the  other  two,  is  oi)en  all  the  year,  and  is  sup- 
plitMJ  with  hot  and  cold  wat4?r.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  and 
e(iuii)ment  was  about  ^r»(),0U0,  while  $5,500  additional  was  paid  for 
the  land  upon  which  it  is  locat<^d. 

For  tlu'  guidance  of  visitors  to  the  natatoriums  the  following  rules 
"^gulations  have  l)e(?n  pi-epared  and  conspicuously  posted: 
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Rule  1. — ^The  natatorium  will  be  open  to  the  public  for  bathing  from 
6  oVIock  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock  ni.,  and  from  2  o  clock  p.  m.  to  \)  o'clo<»k 
p.  in.,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  During  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year  the  opening  hour  TvilTbe  9  o^clock  a.  ni. 

Ride  2. — The  natatorium  will  be  closed  from  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Sundays  until  the  opening  hour  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Rule  3. — The  use  of  the  natatorium  on  Weonesdays  and  Fridays 
'^will  l>e  rcsen'ed  for  females. 

Rulei. — Boys  attending  school  will  1k»  permitted  to  bathe  from  4 
"^o  i)  o^cIock  p.  m.  during  the  si^hool  season,  and  during  .vacation  every 
"Tliuiv«day  and  Saturday  afternoon.  This  rule  will  also  apply  to  school 
^irls  on  the  respective  days  reserved  for  females. 

Rtdto. — Bathers  unable  to  swim  before  entering  the  basin  should 

w  the  superintendent  or  other  person  in  charge  to  instruct  them  in 

gard  to  tno  shallow-water  limits. 

Rule  6. — Bathers  will  not  be  allowed  to  oc^cupy  the  basin  or  bath- 
XHx>nis  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty  minutes  each  day,  and  after  the 
numbers  of  their  dressing  rooms  have  l:)een  called  by  the  gong,  must 
<lress  and  vacate  same  within  fifteen  minutes. 

Rtfle  7,-~VeriionH  having  skin  diseases  or  ulcerations  must  confine 
themselves  to  the  use  of  the  shower  l)aths  only. 

Rule  8. — The  use  of  soap  in  the  basin  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Rnh  9. — All  persons  should  make  use  of  the  shower  baths  before 
^'ntering  the  basin. 

Rule  10. — Gentlemanly  liehavior  will  be  insisted  uiK)n  at  all  times, 
*'id  any  misbehavior  or  violation  of  the  rules  will  be  punished  by 
^'Xpulsion  from  the  building. 

Rule  11. — Profane  or  l)oisterous  language,  hallooing,  whistling,  the 
^•^e  of  tobacco,  spitting  in  the  basin  or  on  the  floors,  writing  on  the 
^alls,  and  unnecessary  splashing  of  water  are  strictly  forbidden. 

Rule  12. — Any  injury  or  defacement  of  the  property  of  the  nata- 
torium will  result  in  the  arrest  and  legal  j)rosecution  of  the  offender. 

Rule  IS. — No  person  will  be  i)ermitted  to  enter  the  baths  unless 
^ei'ontly  attired.  Parties  not  in  poss(»ssion  of  l)athing  suits  or  towels 
<*an  rent  the  stmie  at  the  ofKce. 

Rul€  li. — Bathers  must  assume  all  risk  of  loss  of  property  not 
deposited  at  the  office. 

Rule  lo. — Diving,  or  jumping  from  the  galleries,  tie  rods,  or  trusses 
is  strictly  prohibited. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  utility  of  these  bathing  estalilishments, 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  ]niblic  works  of  Milwaukee,  Mr.  V.  J. 
Schoenecker,  states  that  ''(^xin'rience  has  tjuight  us  that  the  groat rr 
the  number  of  shower  baths  in  the  natatorium  the  better  thev  are 
appreciated  by  the  public. 

In  addition  to  its  permaih'nt  baths,  the  citv  has  recent  I  v  erected  a  num- 
her  of  wooden  booths  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  excel- 

fry  CTJ 

lent  bathing  may  be  had  during  the  sunnner  months.  Niiu^  of  these 
booths,  containing  10  rooms  (»ach,  have  been  placed  at  convenient 
inter\'als  along  the  ])each,  where  they  are  proving  of  great  benefit  dur- 
ing the  heated  term.  The  entire  cost  of  these  structures  was  about 
|2,000y  and  the  expense  of  mainteiuince  avemges  about  $700  {)er  year. 
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Tlien^  is  also  a  bath  house  located  on  the  Milwaukee  River  which  np 
to  li)n2  was  comhictod  as  a  privat<5  enterprise.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  it  was  ^'asod  })y  the  city  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,000,  and  >vas 
thrown  ()i)on  to  tlie  use  of  the  public.  It  consists  of  a  frame  structure, 
o(inippcd  with  2  rain  baths  and  81  dressing  rooms.  The  total  attend- 
ance at  this  bath  during  the  montlis  of  July,  August,  and  Septeml>or, 
1J*02,  amounted  to  about  82,000  persons. 

minnp:apolis,  -Minnesota. 

A  portable  wooden  bath  house  was  erected  by  the  l>oard  of  i)ark 
connnissioners  of  Minneiipolis  on  the  beach  at  I^ake  Calhoun  during 
the  summer  of  1001.  The  building  consists  of  several  sections  or 
com|)artments  placed  end  to  end,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
tjiken  down  and  stored  during  the  winter.  It  is  11^  feet  >vide  ])y  ;>(m> 
feel  in  length  and  is  provided  with  100  dressing  rooms  for  the  use  of 
bathers.  The  open  lake  in  front  of  the  bath  house  offers  an  excellent 
f)lace  for  outdoor  bathing,  and  during  the  heated  term  the  daily  attend- 
niuv  here  is  <iuite  large.     The  charges  for  l)atbiDg  are  as  follows: 

Hathiu<j:  Hiiit,  towel,  and  dressinj^  room JO.  20 

Towel  and  drenfling  room 10 

(Mi'ldren'H  tniukHand  dressinp  room 10 

Children's  tnmkn or» 

<  Checking  bi<'ycl(»H Oo 

<  'are  of  hathin*^  Huit  for  f>oason 2.  00 

BoyH  with  their  own  tninkp  or  suits  in  publio  room Kre<'. 

HovM  <»ver  15  vears  old  will  not  l»e  allowed  to  wear  trunks. 

The  cost  of  the  building  w  as  J^3,0tM).  and  JS500  a<lditional  was  expended 
for  bathing  equii)ment.  The  operating  expenses  for  the  summer  of 
VM)2  amounted  to  about  ^800,  w^hile  the  total  numl)er  of  bathers  was 
estimated  at  41,000.  Of  this  number  about  35,000  were  males  and 
<),00t>  females.     The  income  fnmi  rent  of  suits,  etc.,  was  JoJ^?*. 

A  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  public  bath  in 
Minneapolis  has  aln^ady  })een  started,  and  it  is  quite  prolwble  that  tlie 
city  will  soon  be  provided  with  Iwithing  facilities  far  superior  to  those 
now  available. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Nt^wark  has  tiiree  indoor  baths  which  are  open  to  the  public  a!)out 
sevcMi  months  in  tin*  year,  and  w^hich  are  very  popular  with  all  classes 
of  the  people.  Th(»  first  of  tliese  was  erected  in  lSi)t),  in  response  to 
the  demands  for  bathing  faeilities  to  t^ike  the  place  of  the  floating 
baths  in  the  Passaic  River,  which,  owing  to  the  contaminated  sfeit**  of 
tht».  water,  had  been  discontimied.  This  bath  is  located  near  the  center 
of  the  northern  section  of  the  city,  and  is  known  as  the  Summer 
Avenue  Rath  House.     It  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  bi*ownst4>ne 
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trimmings,  and  is  furnished  with  33  dressing  rooms  and  a  swimming 
pool  17  by  75  feet  in  size.  The  total  cost  of  this  bath  was  $14,500,  of 
which  $13,000  was  paid  for  the  building  and  equipment  and  $1,500  for 
land. 

The  Walnut  Street  Bath,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  was  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1807.  This  is  a  brick  structure  costing,  with  land, 
$17,500,  and  containing  35  dressing  rooms,  8  shower  baths,  and  a 
swimming  tank  25  feet  wide  by  50  feet  long,  and  with  a  depth  varying 
from  3  to  6  feet. 

In  July,  1902,  a  third  bath  was  opened  on  Morris  avenue,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  city.  This  is  a  two-story  building  of  brick 
and  stone,  with  slate  roof,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,  exclu- 
sive of  land  (Plate  153).  It  is  equipped  with  12  spmy  baths,  59  dress- 
ing rooms,  and  a  cement  swimming  pool,  measuring  28  feet  wide,  50 
feet  ^ong,  and  from  4i  to  5i  feet  deep. 

All  three  baths  are  modeled  after  the  same  style,  both  inside  and  out- 
side, and  in  general  appearance  are  very  nmch  alike.  The}^  are  open 
to  males  four  days  in  the  week,  and  to  females  two  days.  The  usual 
bathing  houra  are  from  9  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  2  to  5  in 
the  afternoon.  Workingmen  and  others  imable  to  bathe  during  the 
ila}"  are  admitted  between  H.30  and  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In 
extremely  warm  weather  the  baths  arc  open  to  men  and  boys  from  7 
to  10  a.  m.  on  Sundays.  Each  bath  employs  two  superintendents  and 
a  fireman.  There  is  also  a  matron  who  has  entire  charge  on  the  days 
reserved  for  women  and  girls.  The  water  in  the  swimming  pools  is 
kept  uniformly  at  about  80'^  F.,  while  persons  using  the  showers 
can  regulate  the  temperature  to  suit  themselves.  The  pools  are 
emptied  and  thoroughly  cleansed  once  each  day.  Bathers  who  bring 
suits  and  towels  are  admitted  free,  while  those  who  do  not  are  charged 
a  fee  of  5  cents  for  the  use  of  these  articles,  or  10  cents  if  a  dressing 
room  be  included.  Instruction  in  swinmiing  is  provided  by  competent 
teachers.  The  superintendents  and  other  attendants  are  instructed  in 
the  treatment  of  the  apparently  drowned,  and  also  life  lines  are 
stretched  around  the  pools  for  the  assistance  of  bathers  in  distress. 

The  number  of  persons  using  the  baths  during  tlie  year  1902  was 
129,778,  of  wiiom  nearly  90  per  cent  were  males.  The  income  from 
rent  of  suits,  towels,  rooms,  etc.,  was  $511.10,  and  the  expenditures 
for  maintenanci^  and  opiM-ation  $4,444.79. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  city  of  New  Bedford  expended  for  the  mail  tenance  of  a  small 
public  bath  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1901,  the  sum  of 
$813.  The  estimated  value  of  all  bathing  property  reported  for  that 
year  was  $1,600. 
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NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  lot»al  board  of  health  the  city  of  Nowton 
mjiintiiins  two  public  bath  houses  on  the  Charles  River,  their  total 
value  being  about  $700.  The  fii"st  of  these  was  opened  in  18^)0  and  the 
other  in  lSt>8.  Both  are  constructed  of  wood,  one  Iwinjj  located  on 
the  b(»acli,  while  the  other  is  a  floating  Iwith  in  the  river.  The  latter 
is  provided  with  a  swimming  pool  20  by  50  feet  in  size.  One  house 
contains  28  dressing  rooms,  the  other  20.  Males  and  females  are 
admitted  to  each  at  ditierent  hours.  These  baths  are  open  from  June 
15  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  during  the  summer  of  11K>2  were 
used  by  <),727  people.  The  total  expense  of  mahitenanee  for  that  j'ear 
was  §21)2. ir).  A  merely  nominal  charge  was  made  at  one  bath  for  the 
use  of  towels,  tights,  etc.,  while  at  the  other  house  I>athing  was 
cntirelv  free. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK. 

The  (juestion  of  providing  adequate  bathing  accommodations  for  the 
y)oor  of  New  York  (Mty  is  by  no  means  a  recent  one.  As  early  jis 
1852  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  expended  $42,000  in  erecting  a  public  bath  for  the  benetit  of  the 
working  people  of  the  city.  This  building  was  located  on  Mott  street, 
near  Grand,  and,  according  to  the  reix)rts  of  the  as.sociation,  was  well 
patronized  for  a  number  of  ye^irs.  About  1S60,  however,  its  patron- 
age b(»gan  to  decline  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  discontinued. 

In  1870  two  floating  baths  were  constructed  by  the  city  at  cx>nvenient 
points  on  the  river  front,  where  they  soon  became  so  popular  that 
additional  facilities  had  to  be  provided,  and  in  1874  four  more  houses 
W(»re  o{)ened.  These  were  followed  from  time  to  time  by  others  until, 
in  18SS,  there  were  15  baths  of  this  kind  in  operation  within  the  city 
limits.  Since  tiiat  date  no  new  floating  baths  have  been  established, 
popular  att(»ntion  having  been  directed  more  toward  the  subject  of 
all-tlie-year  bath  houses.  In  18J*0  Dr.  Simon  lkiru<!h,  who  had  inves- 
tigat(»d  tin*  working  of  the  public  rain  bath  in  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  and  had  earnestly  advocated  the  introduction  of 
tlie  system  into  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  was  invited  by 
the  Association  for  Improving  ti)e  ('ondition  of  the  Poor  to  appear 
l)ef()n»  that  body  and  explain  to  its  members  h'is  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bath  of  that  chanicter.  As  a  result  of  his  information  plans 
w(»re  immediately  prepan^d  ]}\  the  association  for  a  building  at  9  Cen- 
ter Market  place,  and  in  tlu*  following  year  the  People's  Bath  w^as  com- 
pleted and  at  once  became  a  great  popular  success.  Shortly  after  the 
opening  of  this  establishment  the  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
'  after  a  conference  with  Doctor  Baruch,  decided  to  employ  the 
system  m  a  bath  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Henry  and  Mar- 
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ketittreets,  in  a  district  inhabited  largoly  by  Hebrew  working  pe()i)le. 
ThJH  bath,  though  frequenttnl  chiefly  by  (icrnmn,  Polish,  and  Russian 
Jew8,  is  open  for  the  poor  of  all  nations  and  erceds,  and  is  great  \y 
ippreclated  by  those  having  no  conveniences  for  bathing  at  their 
Iioines.  About  the  same  time  there  was  also  built  the  De  Milt  Dis- 
peDiiary  Bath,  equipped  with  six  showers  and  a  tub,  which  charges 
bathers  5  cents  each  with  soap  and  towel  furnished. 

In  February,  1895,  the  Riverside  Association,  a  chart<»red  IkkIv  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  betterment  of  living  conditions  among  the  iX)or, 
opened  a  public  rain  l>ath  at  259  West  Sixty-ninth  .street,  where  bath- 
inj(  privileges,  with  towel  and  soap,  may  ])e  had  at  a  cost  of  5  cents. 
Among  other  efforts  made  by  various  charitable  organizations  for  th(^ 
provision  of  bathing  fac^ilities  for  the  masses,  may  be  mentioned  tin* 
Floating  Hospital  of  the  St.  John's  (luild,  established  in  1887,  whieh 
gives  free  salt-water  baths  to  thousands  of  women  an<l  children  during 
its  summer  trips  on  the  bay;  the  Wayfarers'  I^odge,  on  West  Twenty - 
Mxth  street,  which  furnishes  a  bed  only  on  condition  of  a  bath  being 
taken,  and  the  Ijodging  House  for  Homeless  Men,  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  where  bathing  is  made  compulsory 
for  every  guest. 

While  the  city  has  thus  for  a  number  of  years  been  jn'ovided  with 
in^loor  baths  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  different  philanthropic 
societies,  the  introduction  of  free  numicipal  baths  of  this  character  is 
a  comparatively  recent  undertaking.  In  1884:  a  conuuissioii  apix)inted 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  tenement  houses  in  New  York  ( Itv 
r«'commended  the  establishment  of  fr(»e  winter  ])aths  throughout 
^e  tenement-house  districts,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  ])y 
the  city  authorities.  The  tenement-house  committee  of  18i)-l,  after  a 
'iJost  careful  investigation  of  the  sul)ject,  sul)mitt<»d  the  following 
^inclusion: 

That,  in  addition  to  free  floating  baths  maintained  in  the  summer 
months,  the  city  should  open  in  the  ('rowded  distriets  fully  eijuippr^d 
hiithing  establishments,  on  the  best  European  models,  and  with  moder- 
ate charges. 

The  committee  makes  the  alK)ve  rerommendation  in  the  iiileresi  of 
the  public  health.  Hundreds  of  thousiiiidsof  our  population  are  witli- 
out  sufficient  l>athing  facilities,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  bathing 
habit  increases  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  afforded. 
The  baths  now  maintaiiunl  by  benevolent  organizations  at  small 
charges  are  principally  rain  baths.  The  bathing  habit  abroad  has  hei^i 
jjreatly  increased,  owing  to  the  j)opularity  of  the  swimming  baths, and 
It  is  believed  tluit  municipal  establishments  h(»re  will  Ik»  more  success- 
lul  in  accomplishing  their  purpos(^s  if  swimming  baths  be  included  in 
their  arrangements. 

The  committee  of  s^ventv,  an  outgrowth  of  the  citiztins'  movement 
of  181Nt,also  recommended  that  adequate  bathing  facilities  be  providcnl 
fur  the  promotion  of  publii^  health  and  comfort. 
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As  a  result  of  th(»  jiopular  agitution  of  the  queHtion,  lK)th  in  Ne^ 
York  City  and  in  other  parts  of  tlie  Stato,  an  act  was  passed  by  tlu 
State  Ie<^islature  in  18J>5  amending  the  law  of  1892  i*elat]ng  to  public 
])aths  and  making  its  provisions  mandator^'.     This  act  provides  tliat-- 

All  cities  of  the  first  and  seeond  ehisses  shall  establish  and  mainiaii: 
such  number  of  f  n»e  publi<'  l)aths  im  the  local  board  of  health  may  deen 
to  ho  necessary.  Kach  bath  shall  l>e  kept  open  not  less  than  foiirtecr 
iionrs  for  each  day,  and  both  hot  and  eold  water  shall  be  provided. 
The  cHM'tion  and  maintenance  of  river  or  ocean  baths  shall  not  In 
deemi»d  a  com])liance  with  this  section.  Any  city,  village,  or  towi; 
having  less  tiian  .5().()0<)  inhabitants  may  establish  and  mainbiin  free 
public  l)aths,  and  any  city,  village,  or  town  may  loan  its  credit  oi 
may  appropriate  of  its  funds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  free 
public  baths. 

The  author  of  this  important  measure,  as  well  as  that  of  ISllii,  wa« 
thi*  lion.  (Joodwin  Krown,  of  Albanv,  who,  with  Dr.  Simon  Itaruch 
and  other  ardent  advocates  of  sanitary  reform,  had  lalK)red  inces- 
santlv  in  the  interest  of  free  baths  for  the  multitude.  Soon  after  the 
enactiiHMit  of  this  law  Mayor  Strong  ap]N)inted  a  committee  to  investi- 
gjite  the  question  of  public^  Iniths,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  suitable 
system  for  the  city.  This  conunittee,  after  a  thorough  investigation 
of  conditions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  public  baths  etfuipped  with  showers  and  tubs  and 
Icwntcd  at  j)oints  easily-  aciressible  to  the  tenement -house  district**.  In 
ISIMJ  h-gislation  was  obtained  authorizing  the  <'ity  tx>  expend  J^iiOO,<MMi 
in  the  construction  of  [uiblic  baths  and  comfort  stations,  and  in  Sep- 
trmbcr  of  the  following  year  work  was  eouuneneed  on  a  building  on 
Kivington  street.  This  l)ath  was  not  formally  opened  tci  the  public 
until  Marr-h  21>,  1IM)1.  thus  reipiiring  three  ami  one-half  years  for  its 
conjph'tion.  As  to  the  cin'umstanc(»s  leading  up  U)  the  establishment 
of  this  and  subsequent  baths  Mr.  Kraid;  ,).  Ilelmie,  su|)er]nt4Mident  of 
i>nblje  buildin<rs  and  ofiices,  of  Hrooklvn,  writes  as  follows: 

In  .March.  I.SIKS,  a  large  nHM.»ting  of  residents  of  the  lower  east  side 
of  Manhattiin  was  held  in  the  University  Settlement  at  Uivington  and 
Kldri<lge  stn-ets  to  agitate  th(»  question  of  public  baths  throilgliout  the 
city.  .Vppropriate  resolutions  to  this  end,  for  presi^ntation  to  the 
mayor,  board  of  »lde]'men,  board  of  estimates,  and  the  e<miptroller, 
\v«'re  jKissed  nt  that  meeting.  These  resolutions  recited  the  gene nd 
unclrardinrss  of  the  crowdt'd  city,  and  e^j)ecially  the  east  side,  and 
empha-^izt'd  the  n<'cessity  for  ade((uate  hithiug  facilities.  The  Mew 
York  A>s<Miation  lor  hnproving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  instituted 
this  nuM'ting.  and  the  Kivington  Street  liath,  Manhattan,  was  the  result 
Later  on  the  citizens' committee  c>f  the  Citizens'  Tuion  held  various  mass 
nn'ctin^rs  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  to  urge  the  necessity  «>f  erecting 
j)ublie  baths  in  the  congested  districts  throughout  the  city.  Finally, 
at  a  nu'cting  held  by  the  ( 'itizens'  Union  at  Pacitie  Hall,  Manhattan, 
Mr.  Robert  Fulton  C'Utting  jiresiding.  it  was  agreed  to  petition  the 
nutnici{>al  authorities  tx»  provide  suflicient  money  for  the  onH^tion  of 
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six  free  interior  bathn  in  New  York  City.  Jjater,  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  joined  with  the  Citizens'  Union 
in  this  request  and  submitted  to  the  municipal  authoriticH  plans  for  tlie 
erection  of  a  series  of  bath  houses,  half  on  sites  25  by  100  feet  and  half 
on  sites  50  by  100  feet.  The  total  cost  of  about  16  bath  houses  and 
sites  under  the  first  plan  was  estimated  at  $1)02,072  and  imder  the  sec- 
ond plan  at  Ipl, 782,600.  Both  plans  contemplated  two-story  buildings, 
with  about  58  shower  baths  and  several  tui)s.  Before  anything  of  a 
definite  character  was  done  by  the  authorities  toward  realizing  these 
projects  the  movement  was  taken  up  by  the  Brooklyn  branch  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  and  mass  meetings  to  promote  the  project  held  in  the 
various  districts  of  this  borough.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation  and 
the  efforts  of  a  luiml^er  of  local  charitable  organizations,  the  board  of 
estimate  and  appoitionment,  in  September,  1002,  appropriated  $480,000 
for  erecting  five  interior  public  baths— $>300,000  for  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  and  $180,000  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Subsequently 
the  whole  appropriation  was  increased  by  another  $50,000  because  of 
the  fact  that  desirable  sites  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  figure  origi- 
nally estimated  and  included  in  the  first  appropriation. 

FIX)ATING    BATHS. 

The  Borough  of  Manhattan  maintains  at  the  present  time  15  floating 
baths,  which  are  located  at  convenient  points  along  the  river  front, 
affording  much  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  tenement-house  districts  dur- 
ing the  heated  seiuson.  These  baths  are  plain  wooden  structures, 
alxiut  {\4:  feet  wide  by  94  feet  long.  The  swimming  space  is  about  40 
feet  wide  by  70  feet  long,  and  around  this  are  arranged  (33  dn^ssing 
rooms  and  a  toilet  room,  besides  an  office  for  the  watchman.  Rooms 
are  also  provided  above  the  main  floor  for  the  watchman,  who  sleeps 
in  the  bath  house.  These  structures  are  floated  })v  movable  water- 
tight  compartments  placed  under  the  platforms  and  dressing  rooms 
around  the  swimming  pool.  The  compartments  are  made  of  pine 
calked  with  oakum,  the  joints  })eing  covered  with  Jisphaltum.  1'hey 
are  6  fe^t  deep,  6  feet  wide,  and  differ  in  length,  tlie  largest  luring  20 
feet  long.  The  water  enters  th(»  pool  through  li-in<'h  o])(Miings 
l)etween  the  slats  forming  the  floor  and  the  depth  of  water  in  th«»  pool 
is  usually  about  5  feet.  In  some  houses  provision  is  mad«»  for  two 
pools,  a  deeper  one  for  adults  and  tlu»  larger  children,  and  a  smaller  and 
shallower  one  for  small  children.  Tlie  water  in  the  smalicM*  ])ool  is 
about  3  feet  in  dc^pth.  A  roof  proj(»ets  over  the  dressing  rooms  and 
platform  around  the  pool,  but  does  not  extend  ov(»r  the  pool  its(»lf.  A 
set  of  plans  of  a  floating  bath  similar  to  the  above  is  given  on  ])ag(»  18n(». 

Thejse  floating  baths  ai'e  open  from  the  middle  of  June's  to  the 
middle  of  Septemb(»r  and  are  entirely  free  to  all  bathers.  Tw<»nty 
minutes  are  allowed  for  bathing  and  ten  minutes  for  dressing,  time 
being  announ<'ed  by  a  gong.  The  daily  hours  are  from  r>  a.  m.  to  9 
p.  m.,  except  on  Sunday,  when  the  baths  are  cIosikI  at  noon.  Women 
and  children  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  baths  on  thvv».vi  vUjlvs  vv(  v^>8jo\\ 
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w(M»k.  !it  whicli  time  two  female  attendants  and  a  life  guard  are  in 
cliuriT**-  ^^"  other  davs  there  arc  two  male  attendants  at  each  bath.  A 
policcMiiaii  to  ])ros<»rve  order  and  a  night  watchman  are  also  employed 
at  each  house.  Free  instruction  in  swimming  is  given  by  competent 
t(»achers  furnishrd  by  the  cit}'  board  of  education.  As  a  precaution 
against  infectious  diseases  no  bathing  suits  or  towels  can  be  had  at  the 
baths,  })athors  b(»ing  required  to  supply  themselves  with  these  articles. 
The  av(M'ii<^e  cost  of  each  bath  was  $12,500,  and  the  annual  exi>enditiire8 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  fifteen  baths,  including  salaries  and  sup- 
])lies,  amount  to  about  $3(>,000.  The  total  number  of  bathe i*s  at  these 
l>lac<»s  during  the  summer  of  1902  was  estimated  at  5,200,000. 

In  n»c(»nt  years  the  increased  amount  of  sewage  discharged  into  both 
the  North  and  East  rivers  has  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  sani- 
tjiry  locations  for  these  baths,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
they  will  have  to  l>e  discontinued  entirely.  In  11K)2  sites  could  Ije 
obtained  for  only  ten,  all  available  dock  spaces  along  the  city  front 
having  b(»en  leased  by  the  former  dock  board  either  to  steamship  com- 
pani(»s  or  to  private  persons  for  speculative  purposes.  Many  of  the 
baths  have  been  in  use  for  so  many  years  that  they  are  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition  and  need  extensive  repairs,  or  in  some  oases  to  be 
replaciMl  ])y  entirely  new  structures.  In  many  instances  the  board  of 
health  lias  condemned  the  locations  formerly  occupied  by  these  baths, 
so  that  it  has  becMi  necessary  to  double  them  at  certain  points,  where 
one  hous(»  can  now  be  reserved  exclusively  for  females  during  the 
entire  week  and  the  other  for  males. 

KIVINiiTON    STREET   BATH. 

rh(*  Kivint^ton  street  bath,  the  first  of  the  new  system  of  free  munici- 
pal haths  t<»  be  opened,  is  located  in  a  particularly  poor  and  crowded 
pjiit  of  the  city,  wh(»re  its  cai>acity  is  daily  taxed  to  the  utmast.  The 
Wnildin^  is  a  pn^tentious  brick  structure,  78.8  by  84  feet,  which  cost 
Slno.ooo,  including  eijuipment.  The  land  upon  which  it  is  situated 
was  ac4|uinMl  by  the  city  un(l(»r  the  terms  of  an  old  charter,  and  repre- 
sents no  outlay  of  ca[)ital.  The  bathing  facilities  consist  of  45  showers 
for  males  and  2J  for  females,  besides  r»  bath  tu})s  for  the  use  of  each 
sex,  making  a  total  caj)acity  of  77.     No  swimming  tank  is  provided. 

riuMe  are  <m  dressing  rooms  for  the*  us(»  of  bathers,  on<^  adjoining 
each  shower  cabinet.  The  floors  of  the  latter  are  depressed  and  are 
pi-ovidivl  with  drains  for  carrying  off  the  water  in  the  usual  manner. 
Living  apartments  for  thesuperintendentand  a  laundry  for  the  care  of 
towels  are  also  found  in  tlu*  building.  The  bath  is  o\H}n  all  the  year  and 
is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Thi^  usual  daily  hours  are  from  7 
a.  III.  to  s  ]).  m.,  but  on  Saturday  the  bath  is  opened  an  hour  earlier, 
while  on  Sunday  it  is  closed  at  noon.  The  time  aUowed  for  each  l>ath  is 
J'nuioil  to  tvrvnty  minutt^s,     Bathers  u\\Lslta.ki^  tUeiv  regukr  turn  and 
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ari'  not  permitted  to  fee  the  attendants.  In  1S)02  the  total  iiuinber  of 
per-ions  using  the  Imth  was  77t),IU7,  of  whom  521,^05  were  males  and 
25.'i.I12  females.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  tiiat  year  was  S84.o(m», 
inrliidinof  salaries  of  attendants. 

In  VM^'2  contracts  were  let  for  the  erection  of  three  additional  piibrh! 

hiths  in  the  Borouijh  of  Manhattan- -two  on  1  he  eastern  sidi*  of  tlic 

city  and  the  third  on  the  western  side.     The  tirst  of  these*  is  located  at 

i4.V247  East  One  huiuired  and  ninth  stn»et.  near  Second  avenue,  and 

otvupies  a  plat  of  ground  tlO  by   lUU  feet  in  size.     The  cost  of  thr 

hiiilding,  with  itse(|iiipment,  wasJSlO8,0»->0,  while  §r.*JMM)  additional  was 

[mid  for  the  land  \i\Mm  which  it  stands.     The  second  hath  is  at  l:*.:J-l:j.->.\ 

Allen  street,  near  Uivington  street,  on  the  lower  Kast  Si(h\  and  will 

cost,   when  comj)lete,  ^tU^r^M).     The  price  paid   for  thi^  site,   which 

measures  50  bv  87.0  feet,  was  ^^4,000.     The  location  of  the  Wc-^t  Side 

liath  is  at  H47-H4J>  West  Forty-tirst  street,  near  Seventh  aveiuu'.  when* 

a  lot  50  by  KH)  feet  has  l)een  secured  at  a  cost  of  >>:>8.75().     The  con- 

tnict  price  of  this  bath,  includin«;  equipment,  is  $lO(),s73  (Plate  ir)4). 

All  three  of  these  baths  are  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  and  iron, 

and  are  built  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  to  the  municipal 

authorities  l\v  the  New  York  Association  for  Improvinj^  the  Condition 

of  the  Poor. 

This  plan  provides  for  a  buildin*^  with  baMiufnt,  main  lloor  on  level 
with  the  street,  and  second  story  extendinjr  back  aljout  half  the  depth 
of  the  buildinifT.  The  basement  is  used  for  tin*  steam  ])lant,  hcjitino;, 
li(fhtin&r.  and  ventilating  appamtits.  The  main  lloor  on  street  h«\  (d  is 
div idea  equally  as  to  bathing  compartments  [)etwe«Mi  men  and  women. 
The  waiting  rooms  arc  iinecjual,  that  for  men  being  larger  than  that 
for  women,  ex|x?rience  having  shown  that  in  the  bnsy  hours  there  are 
more  men  waiting  for  th(»ir  turn  than  women.  The  l>athing  <*apaeity 
of  the  main  floor  is  as  follows: 

For  men,  29  showers,  8  tubs  (:^  water-<-losets,  :*  urinals,  1  ba^^in). 

For  women,  29  showers.  :-5  tubs  0>  water-closet^.  .*»  basins). 

The  second  floor,  which  is  reached  bv  a  >tairwav  leadintr  from  the 
men's  waiting  room,  contains  compartm(»nts  for  menofdy.  Its  capacity 
is  as  follows:  Thirty-eight  showers.  1  tub  (**  N\ater-(losets,  :t  iirinaU.  1 
Uisin).     The  total  bathing  capacity  of  the  building  is  therefore  lo:;. 

An  advantage  gained  by  this  arrangement  is  tln^  |)ossibili!y  n\'  ^hut- 
ting olF  the  second-floor  section  (Mitirely  at  reasons  when  the  patrnnajM' 
is  light,  especially  in  the  winter,  thend^y  reducing  th«'  cos?  <.!'  main- 
t»»nance.     >o  living  (piarters  or  laundry  are  provi<h-d. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  of  the>e  baths  will  requii-e  lOunw  s-j1,(MM) 
per  year  for  supplies,  heating,  lighting,  and  ^alaiie^  (d'  attendants. 
All  three  are  expected  to  ]m»  in  active  operation  l>efoi'e  the*  (dos(M)f 
19C>4. 

In  addition  to  the  baths  nuMitioned  above,  phin-^  have  recently  been 
prepared  for  structures  at  5.SS  and  540  East  Kleventh  "street,  \Ve>t  Six- 
tieth street  and  W(»st  End  av«»im«%  East  Seventv-sixth  street,  and  John 
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Jjiy  park.  Tliese  Iraths  are  to  rost  about  $100,000  eaeh,  exclusive  uf« 
8it<»,  and  aro  oxpoct^^d  to  be  fiiiishod  about  December,  1904.  Akrgel 
bath  is  also  planned  for  erection  on  property  owned  by  the  city  ftt  the 
foot  of  East  l\venty-third  street,  which  will  provide  acoommodation.s 
for  about  1«S,000  persons  per  day,  and  thus  supply  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  absence  of  the  floating  baths.  This  bath  is  to  cost  about 
S-JS(),(M)0,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  early  in  1905. 

TIh'  house  which  is  now  under  construction  at  332  and  384  Weid 
Sixtit'tii  street  will  ))e  of  a  type  somewhat  different  from  anj'  of  the 
l>ati)s  now  in  operation  in  the  city,  combining  the  advantages  of  a  large 
pluii^^e  with  those  of  the  usual  type,  which  includes  showers  only. 
This  liouse,  which  is  to  be  built  on  the  standard  lot  of  50  by  100  feet, 
was  designed  by  Wca'ner  and  Windolph,  who  iirst  made  a  thordogh 
and  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  in  Germany  and  England.  Mr. 
Harold  Wernt^r  describes  this  type  of  public  bath  (Plates  166  to  157) 
in  a  recent  number  of  Architecture,  as  follows: 

The  building  in  design  is  expressive  of  its  purpose  and  municipal  in ; 
character.  The  exterior  materials  will  be  ^mnite.  limestone,  brick, 
iron,  and  )>ronz<\  and  the  entire  interior  side  walls  are  laid  up  in 
white  impervious  brick,  which  have  been  substituted  for  plaster  aud 
enamel  brick  which  have  heretofore  not  proved  satisfactory.  A  pat- 
ent wat(M'proof  tlooring  will  be  used  throughout,  and  all  molded  work 
has  been  omitted  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  no  molded  trim  of  any 
d(^scription  in  the  interior;  all  the  surfaces  are  i*ounded  corners,  floors 
rounded  at  all  angles,  giving  as  far  as  possible  unobstructed  easy  wash- 1 
down  surfaces.  Slate,  marble,  and  novus  glass  (impervious,  opal  white 
in  color)  are  used  for  wainscot  and  lining. 

(reneral  arrangement  of  the  Imthing  halls  shows  low  corridors.  The 
coi'ridoi-s  ai'c  100  feet  long,  the  Icngtn  of  the  plot,  facilitating  super- 
vision and  simplifying  the  arningement  of  the  supply  and  waste  line)*. 
Th(».  ])lan  illustrates  this  arningement,  which  is  dinei*ent  from  the  pre- 
vailing type. 

Kas(>  of  (;onnnunication  and  rapidity  of  handling  the  bathers  are  the 
prime  considerations,  and  in  orcler  to  do  away  with  the  crush  at  the 
entiaiuHi  of  the  bath  house  a  special  exit  has  l>een  provided,  insuring 
a  steady  in-and-out  flow  and  uninterrupted  movement  of  the  bathers 
at  all  times.  The  capacity  of  the  bath  house  is  1,500,000  baths  a  year. 
Bath  tubs  liavi*  been  eliminated,  as  they  have  proved  insanitary  and 
difKcult  to  keep  clean,  and  are  also  a  source  of  jealousy  and  confusion 
in  the  bath  house. 

It  was  feai'ed  it  would  be  imj.H)ssible  to  armngc  for  a  plunge  bath 
in  this  type  of  bath  hou.s(%  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  site,  l>ut  the 
dilHculty  has  bc<'n  overcome  in  an  ingenious  manner  by  the  disposition 
of  the  plunge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  taking  the  entire 
width  of  the  plot,  with  the  inen's  and  women's  shower  baths  arranger 
in  the  ui)per  story.  The  dressing  rooms  for  the  plunge  arc  on  tlu 
lev(*l  witii  the  stre(*t,  and  the  staircase  on  either  side  gives  access  U 
the  plunge  below,  which  is  .solidly  lined  on  all  sides  with  slabs  of  opa 
glass,  giving  a  wondt»rfully  clean  and  sanitary  effect.  The  capiu'itj| 
of  th(5  plunge  is  80,(M)()  gidlons  of  clear  Croton  water,  with  a  distributee 
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source  of  supply  constantly  kept  in  circulation,  also  having  a  constant 
in-and-out  flow  approximating  20,000  gallons  an  hour,  or  a  complete 
change  of  water  tnree  times  a  day.  A  superficial  current  of  water 
insures  a  clean  surfa(*e  water.  These  improved  devices  have  been 
re.sorted  to  to  perfect  its  sanitation. 

The  water  will  be  raised  in  t(»mperature  from  the  temperature  of 
the  street  mains  to  70"^  or  80'^  Fahrenheit,  according  to  the  weather, 
although  if  deemed  necessary  it  may  be  admitted  to  the  pool  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  enters  the  building.  This  result  will  be 
accomplished  by  passing  the  water  through  a  special  form  of  heatei*s, 
through  which  the  live  and  exhaust  steam  will  pass.  All  the  water 
entering  the  pool  will  be  thoroughly  filtered  by  a  most  compli»te  filter 
plant,  which  will  insure  the  water  being  absolutely  pure  and  clear. 

The  clejinsing  room,  which  is  to  be  used  for  all  patrons  who  wish  to 
use  the  plunge,  will  be  equipped  with  32  showers,  divided  up  into 
rows  or  sections,  each  section  being  controlled  by  an  independent 
supply  and  valve. 

Che  hot-water  supply  for  the  showers  will  be  entirely  independ(Mit 
from  the  hot-water  supply  for  the  plunge,  as  the  water  used  for  this 
purpose  will  necessarily  be  of  considerably  higher  tempemture  than 
the  water  for  the  plunge.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  a  special 
arrangement  of  tauKs. 

The  system  to  be  employed  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  building 
will  be  a  combination  direct  and  indirect  system.  The  direct  radia- 
tors and  coils  are  intended  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  emergency  or 
when  the  building  is  unoccupied  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  heat  for 
the  attendants  and  people  who  are  cleaning  the  building. 

The  system  of  ventilating  will  be  provided  by  special  form  of  blow- 
ers set  in  designated  parts  of  the  building.  The  entire  indirect  system 
will  be  so  armnged  that  in  the  summer  time  the  system  may  be 
reversed — that  is,  forcing  the  cold  outside*  air  through  in  sununer 
time  and  hot  air  through  in  winter  time.  In  this  manner  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  willalways  be  furnished  the  building  independent 
of  outside  temperature. 

In  a  largo  number  of  buildings  where  hot  water  and  steam  are  used 
in  great  quantities  the  objection  heretofore  has  been  that  there  is 
always  a  vapor  rising  from  the  wat*>r  and  steam,  which  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  building  will  cloud  the  atmosphere  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see.  The  objection  will  be  entirely 
done  away  with  by  tne  introduction  into  the  building  of  hot  air  at  cer- 
tain points  in  order  to  dissipate  the  rising  vapor.  The  atmosphere  is 
kept  in  a  clean  condition,  no  matter  how  nmch  steam  or  vapor  is 
admitted  into  the  building. 

All  light  and  power  necessary  for  the  building  will  be  operated  from 
an  isolated  electric- light  plant  located  in  the  engine  room.  In  place 
of  using  automatic  high-speed  engines  it  has  been  decided  to  operate 
the  dN^namos  with  steam  turbines,  which  occupy  a  great  deal  less  space 
than  the  ordinary  steam  engine  and  cause  very  little  trouble  in  tlieir 
operation.  All  the  heating  fans,  vent  fans,  and  other  small  apparatus 
will  be  operated  by  direct-connected  electric  motors  which  will  make 
the  entire  system  most  compact. 

The  electric  lighting  in  the  building  will  be  most  complete.  There 
will  be  an  electric  light  placed  over  each  stall  for  the  shower  baths  in 
the  men's  and  women's  baths,  giving  ample  light  for  the  (x^cupants  of 
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tho  siinu\  and  tlie  ceiling  of  the  plunge  1*0001  will  be  illuminated  by 
clusters  of  electric  lights  which  will  be  placed  on  the  trusses.  AH  the 
lights  in  the  building  will  be  so  inclosed  as  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
short  circuits  in  (^ase  the  water  should  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
fixtures.  The  lighting  will  all  l>e  contmlled  from  a  central  point,  and 
arranged  in  such  a  maimer  that  only  the  attendants  can  operate  the 
swit<'hes. 

The  flooring  and  runway  to  the  plunge  is  kept  continually  warm  by 
the  use  of  heating  chambers.  The  side  walls,  flooring,  and  runways  to 
the  plunge  can  be  thoroughly  and  instantly  washed  out,  in  no  way  wet- 
ting or  interfering  with  the  dressing  rooms  above.  Adjacent  to  this 
main  plunge  is  the  preliminary  cleansing  room,  whera  every  bather 
has  to  receive  a  satisfactory  cleansing  shower. 

Provisions  have  been  made  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  building  for  t>2 
showers  for  the  men  and  18  for  the  women.  Some  tubs  and  a  hair- 
drying  room  will  also  be  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  women. 
The  moving  volume  of  water,  as  proposed,  with  a  distributed  source  of 
supply,  makes  this  form  of  bath  practically  perfect  from  a  sanitarv 
standooint,  and  it  has  re<'eived  the  indorsement  of  the  board  of  health 
and  the  leading  expert.s  on  the  subject  in  this  <:ountry.     The  bather 


friendly  competition.  The  Imth  has  l)een  planned  so  that  live  turns 
give  a  standard  distance  of  ICH)  3'ards.  In  London  and  throughout 
Kngland  these  competitions  in  the  public  bath  houses  are  already  in 
liigli  favor.  This  Imth,  in  ecjuipment  and  detail^  will  be  the  most  com- 
plete of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

A  new  i)u])lit^  ])ath,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Klizabeth  Milbank  Andei-son, 
is  also  in  course  of  erection  by  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Con<Htion  of  the  Poor,  at  325-327  East  Thirty-eighth  street, 
on  a  lot  r»()  by  IW  feet  in  size.  The  plans  for  this  batli  follow  closely 
those  sul>niitted  by  thi»  association  to  the  city  authorities,  with  the 
addition  of  living  quarters  for  the  superintendent. 

A  description  of  the  public  baths  in  the  lK)rough  of  Brooklyn  has 
already  been  given. 

rillLADKLPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  nuuiicipal  authorities  of  Philadelphia 
to  provide  jniblic  bathing  accommodations  for  the  city  occurred  in 
iSTo,  when  a  number  of  floating  l)atlis  were  placed  at  convenient 
points  along  the  river  front.  These  liaths  were  ordinary  wooden 
structures,  with  protected  bottoms  to  insure  the  safety  of  bathers. 
Tliry  wen*  found  to  be  very  unsatisfa<'torv,  oftentimes  being  swamped 
by  the  wash  from  i)assing  steamers  in  the  river.  In  181K)  they  were 
delinitely  aban(h>ned  and  tlu'ir  places  sui)plied  with  pcnnanent  indoor 
baths,  of  which  T)  weie  owned  by  the  city  at  that  time.  These 
establishm«»nts  i)roving  quite  popular  with  the  iHithing  public,  the 
numlx»r  was  gradually  increased  until  there  ai-e  now  15  Imths  of  this 
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uiuster  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  while  another  is 
course  of  construction  and  will  be  opened  in  the  near  future.  The 
lildings  differ  considerably  as  to  cost  and  in  the  materials  of  which 
icy  ai-e  constructed.  Some  are  built  of  wood  and  cost  onl}'  a})()ut 
i,000,  while  others  are  of  brick  and  stone,  the  cost  ranging  from 
lo,00<)  to  J>14,000.  Some  are  open  at  the  top,  others  are  half  closed 
1,  while  still  others  are  entirely  inclosed,  so  as  to  prevent  any  view 
leing  had  from  the  outside.  Each  house  contains  an  average  of  7r) 
Lressing  rooms,  and  a  pool  for  swimming  purposes  measuring  about  r><) 
)j  100  feet,  but  varying  somewhat  in  size,  according  to  the  groimd  upon 
rhich  the  bath  is  located  (Plate  158).  Showers  were  formerly  found  in 
cveral  of  the  houses,  but  were  regarded  as  superfluous,  and  their  use* 
las  been  discontinued.  No  hot  water  is  provided  at  any  of  the  baths. 
hey  being  open  only  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  tempeni- 
are  of  the  water  is  adaptable  to  bathing  purposes  without  fear  of 
dverse  physical  results.  Each  bath  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent 
t  an  annual  salary  of  $600,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  safety 
►f  bathers,  care  for  the  property,  and  empty  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
he  pool  twice  a  week.  One  afternoon  and  evening  of  each  week  are 
■eserved  for  women  and  girls,  at  which  time  the  superintendent's  wife 
)r  some  other  competent  female  attendant  nmst  be  present  to  look 
rfter  the  wants  of  the  bathers  and  to  see  that  the  I'ules  are  observed. 

No  income  whatever  is  derived  from  these  baths,  the  entin*  cost  of 
naintenance  being  met  by  appropriations  from  the  city.  The  season 
)f  1902  lasted  from  June  15  to  September  20,  during  which  time  the 
X)tal  attendance  at  the  14  baths  in  operation  amounted  to  4,4.')3,1(>S 
persons,  of  whom  23,650  were  women,  86,414  girls,  J)4r).<s()(>  men,  nnd 
1,397,238  boys.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  wen*  J5>11,(h)o, 
naking  a  cost  to  the  citv  of  onlv  alK)ut  one-fourth  of  ii  ctMit  for  each 
)ath  given. 

The  baths  are  open  daily  from  the  1st  of  June  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
«mber  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  week  days,  and  Sunday  from  r»  ji.  ni. 

0  9  p.  m. 

POUTLANI),  MAINE. 

A  free  municipal  bath  is  in  operation  in  this  rit}-  in  the  basement  of 

1  large  public  building  used  as  an  auditorium  and  drill  hall  for  the 
ocal  military  organization.  This  bath  was  first  opened  to  the  pul>lic 
m  October  19,  1901,  and  represents  an  expenditureof  {c>2,»*i57.  It  is 
equipped  with  11  showers  and  an  equal  number  of  dressing  apartments, 
md  is  open  all  the  year  round.  Separate  hours  for  bathing  are 
^signed  to  males  and  females.  The  numher  of  persons  using  the 
Miths  in  1902  was  estimated  at  30,000,  of  whom  about  *J,000  were  women 
wid  girls.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  for  that  year  was 
ibout  $1,200. 
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rh(»  ])r('S(Muo  of  nuiiieroiis  summer  resorts  in  tho  vicinity  of  P<»rr- 
laiid  nndors  the  need  of  public  bathing  facilities  for  the  city  much  loss 
pi'()noune(»d  than  would  otherwise  be  tiie  <»se,  so  that  the  great  m»- 
eess  iiU:iiiH»d  l)v  these  indoor  baths  has  been  a  source  of  surprise  ewn 
to  tliosc  intenv'^ted  in  their  establishment. 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence  has  two  floating  baths  in  the  Seekonk  River,  which  wor«» 
constructed  in  187S  and  which,  though  now  badly  in  need  of  repairs, 
are  (piiti;  popular  with  the  bathing  public  during  the  summer  sesison. 
Tln^se  houses  are  plain  wooden  structures,  each  equipped  with  10 
dressing  rooms  and  a  swinuning  tank  25  by  75  feet  in  size.  One  house 
is  us(m1  exclusivc^lv  by  males  and  the  oth<n'  by  female^s.  No  charjre  \^ 
madi*  for  i>a(hing  jjrivileges  at  either.  Tho  attendance  at  the  two 
l)jiths  during  th(*  sunuuer  of  1JH)2  was  36,804,  divide<l  about  equally 
b(»lween  the  two  sexes.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  that  period  was 
$1,012.32. 

At  tlie  time  of  th<'ir  erection  these  buildings  were  valued  at  SoJWiO 
each,  but  owing  to  decay  and  the  failure  to  keep  them  in  a  proix*r 
stjite  of  repair  their  combined  value  is  now  onh^  about  $l,tKK),  and  it 
is  oidy  a  (piestion  of  time  when  their  use  will  have  to  be  discontimictl. 

ROC^H ESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

Tlie  history  of  the  frec^-bath  movement  in  Rochester  dates  from  the 
spring  of  1805,  when  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State  legislatures  requir- 
ing all  cities  of  5(>,<MK)or  more  inhabitants  to  "establish  and  maintain 
such  number  of  free  public  baths  as  the  local  board  of  health  may 
(h^tciniiiu*  to  be  necessarv.''  Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  this  law 
the  Rochester  board  of  health  passed  a  resolution  advocating  the 
(»slablislnnent  of  two  free  public  baths  in  the  city.  No  further  olHrial 
action  seems  to  luive  l)een  taken,  however,  until  January  18,  lSi)\ 
when  the  common  council  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  sjH'cial 
<-()nnnitt(M'  to  investigate*  the  subject  of  public  baths.  In  the  meantimo 
tlie  matter  had  <'ontinued  to  be  agitated  in  the  public  press  and  l)y 
various  individuals  of  j>rominenc(;  in  public aflfairs,  who  strongly  urgod 
u])oti  th(^  numicipal  authorities  a  comj)liance  with  the  terms  of  the  law. 
On  June  IT,  1M»S,  tlie  local  board  of  health  reconsidered  the  action 
declaring  the  nec'cssity  for  two  j)ublic  baths  and  resolved  that  *'  uiidrr 
existing  contlitions  there  is  a  necessity  for  one  public  bath  in  the  city 
of  Rochester."  Heing  authorized  by  the  (*ouHnon  council  to  proctvd 
Avith  the  selection  of  a  site,  the  bath  conunittee  purchased  the  pn>p 
erty  on  South  avenue  owned  by  the  Home  of  Industry  for  the  sum  of 
SHt),(M)(),  and  conv(Mted  the  old  brick  dwelling  house  into  a  waiting 
room  and  living  a[)artment4  for  the  attendants,  with  an  annex  con- 
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structcd  to  contain  the  hath.s.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  about 
$5,0()(),  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  slight  improvements  since 
nia<le,  brings  the  total  cost  of  the  Imth  up  to  about  J?15,500.  It  was 
first  opened  to  the  public  July  27,  181)1),  and  immediately  became*  a 
great  popular  succe.*<.s. 

The  building  is  25  by  01  feet;  the  front  portion  25  by  32  feet,  being 
the  old  building,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  in  the  second  story  is 
«*ontained  the  living  rooms  of  the  attendants.  Two  rooms  have  also 
l>een  litt^nl  up  in  the  attic  for  sleeping  rooms.  The  first  lloor  of  the 
old  building  is  occupied  b}^  awaiting  room  18  by  1J>  feet,  and  by  a 
wash  Yiyoni  8  by  11  feet,  containing  a  wash  tmy  and  drying  apartmcMit 
heated  J[>y  steam.  There  are  also  two  water-closets  in  this  portion  of 
the  building. 

The  new  portion,  25  by  39  feet,  is  occupied  entirely  by  shower 
Imths.  There  are  in  this  portion  13  rooms,  4  f(»et  0  inches  by  S  feet, 
equipi^ed  with  shower  baths,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  larger 
double  shower,  8  by  14  feet,  for  boys.  This  latter  room  has  been 
divided  int^>  two  rooms,  8  by  7  feet,  making  altogeth(M-  15  separate 
rooms. 

This  ])uilding  stands  on  a  lot  having  a  frontage  on  South  avenue  of 
52.5  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  200  feet.  There  is  also  (juite  a  large 
plat  of  land  in  the  rear  of  this  lot,  making  the  area  altogether  about 
a  half  acre. 

The  baths  are  open  for  fourteen  hours  ever}*  day  in  the*  we(»k,  Sun- 
day excepted,  during  the  entire  year.  Tuesday  and  Friday  aftc^r- 
noons  are  set  apart  for  women  and  girls.  No  charge  whatever  is  made 
for  bathing  privileges,  soap  and  towel  being  furnished  free.  Bathers 
are  admitted  to  the  showers  in  the  order  in  which  thev  enter  the  wait- 
ing  room,  twenty  minutes  time  being  allowed  each. 

The  operating  expenses  during  1902  were  §8,(MM)  and  the  number  of 
bathers  was  53,000,  about  10  per  cent  of  whom  wen*  females. 

ST.  PAITL,  AlINNKSOTA. 

St.  Paul  has  a  free  public  bath  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  Mississippi  Kiverand  which  accommodates  many  thousands 
of  Iwithers  during  the  sultry  days  of  sununer.  This  (Establishment, 
combining  a  municipal  bath  house,  restaurant,  and  [)laygrourKl,  is  the 
gift  to  the  «*ity  of  Dr.  Justus  Ohage,  whose  great  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  public  sanitiiti(m  induced  him  to  reliniiuish  a  lucrative  practice 
in  order  to  direct  the  work  of  the  city  In^alth  departuicnt.  Heing 
impressed  with  the  need  of  public  bath  accommodations  for  the  poorei- 
cla.sses  of  the  people,  and  believing  that  this  matter  projxM'ly  came 
within  the  province  of  his  d<»partment,  he  determined  in  \SW  toestal»- 
liHh  public  baths  and  playgrounds  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  <'ity 
having  at  that  time  no  funds  available  for  such  a  purposi'  Doctor 
Ohage  resolved  to  supj)ly  the  means  necessary  to  the  accomplishnient 
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of  his  object  from  his  oavii  private  purse,  and  l>egaii  looking  a}x>ut  for 
a  suitahh*  location.  After  a  careful  investigation  a  strip  of  waste 
land  lyintr  jn  the  river,  between  Wabasha  and  the  high  bridge  and 
known  as  llarri<»t  Island,  was  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  the 
undcrtakinof.  Tho  owneis  of  this  property,  which  measures  about  7o 
acres   in  extent,   were  communicated  with  and    in  most  cases  thev 

• 

readily  donated  th(»ir  interests  in  the  land  to  the  health  depirtment 
for  th(?  pui'pose  of  establishing  public  baths.  The  right^s  of  others 
were  purchased,  and  all  title  and  interest  was  vested  bv  deed  in  the 
conunissioner  of  health.  A  gang  of  workmen  was  set  to  work  clear- 
ing away  the  growth  of  underbrush,  willows  and  other  trees  which 
covered  the  island,  sweepings  from  the  city  streets  were  deposited  to 
make  soil  for  the  grass,  suitable  accommodations  for  liathers  were 
providi'd,  and  in  VMH)  the  park  was  thrown  open  to  the  use  of  (he 
public.  It  was  the  o))ject  of  the  health  commissioner  to  have  this 
Work  done  and  paid  for  by  private  subscriptions,  without  any  expense 
to  the  city  whatevcM*.  This  plan  was  later  successfully  carried  out. 
With  the  assistance  of  certain  public-spirited  citizens,  supplementinl 
l;no(dy  by  the  contributions  of  Doctor  Ohage,  the  proi>erty  was  freed 
froni  all  incumbrance  and  formally  tmnsferred  to  the  city  on  August 

The  total  cost  of  the  island  and  buildings  at  the  time  of  their  ti'ans- 
fer  to  the  city  was  about  Ji^l^.tMH).  Sinc«»  then  the  muncipality  has 
expended  about  i>2<»,0<M)  in  improvements,  which  makes  this  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  attractive  parks  in  the  city. 

The  bath  acconunodations  consist  of  two  neat  and  commodious 
i)uildings,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  with  sepanite 
bathing  pools  in  the  river  for  each  sex.  A  third  iX)ol,  designed  for 
family  use,  is  located  betwec^i  these  two.  Four  life  guards  are  sti;- 
tioned  in  the  water,  while  exp<'rt  divers  and  swinnners,  as  well  as 
commissioned  police  o1Hc(M's,  constantly  patrol  their  respective  dis- 
tricts fully  pn'pared  to  nMuler  assistance  in  case  of  accident.  The 
following  notice  is  conspicuously  posted: 

Aff/icf  in  ihr  public, 

riiese  baths  and  grounds  and  everything  pertaining  thereto  belong 
to  tiie  citizens  of  St.  Paul  -  to  you. 

Von  are  part  owner  of  them  and  are  therefore  interested  in  their 
sncces.s  and  r(M)utation.  Interest  vourself  sullicientlv  in  them  bv  vour 
own  good  conduct,  and  your  treatment  of  others  that  they  may  be  a 
source  of  healthy  and  joyful  recreation  for  our  fellow-citizens,  us 
intend(»d.  If  you  bring  your  own  soap,  towel,  and  bath  suit,  no  charge 
will  be  made,  and  you  have  free  ac<'ess  to  the  baths  and  dressing  rooms. 

If  vou  choos<'  not  to  trouble  vourself  with  this,  vou  can  eret  a  liath 
suit,  towed,  and  soap  for  :^  cents,  or  private  cabinet  with  locker  for  one- 
half  hour,  bath  suit,  two  towels,  and  one  piece  of  soap  for  5  cents. 
On  nppliciition  you  get  \ustvuet\o\\  \tv  ftv?\v\\vk\\\\y,lx^^i^l  ^Wv^e^ 
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At  the  restaurant  you  can  get  liji^ht  lunch,  cotfeo,  t(\a,  milk,  or  beef 
tea,  rolls  or  sandwiclies  at  a  low  figure,  enough  to  cover  th(»,  cost  only. 

Payments  at  the  Imth  or  at  the  restaumnt  are  nuide  in  checks  otily, 
which  you  can  get  of  the  cashiers,  in  two  and  five  cent  denoniiniitions. 
No  attendant  is  allowed  to  receive  money.  Do  not  trouble  the  cashier 
with  large  change. 

While  more  tnan  ordinary  precautions  are  taken  by  tli(»  attendants 
toward  the  safety  of  the  bathers  and  their  propert}-,  the  board  of 
health,  or  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  assumes  no  responsibility  in  cas(»s  of 
accident  or  theft. 

The  Imths  and  restaurant  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  board 
of  health,  which  vouches  for  their  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condition. 
The  baths  are  open  during  the  season  every  day,  Sundays  included, 
from  {)  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

•I.  Ohage,  M.  L)., 
ComHiliisio)U'r  of  Uralfh, 

A  recent  addition  to  the  accommodations  at  this  place  is  a  free 
summer  kitchen,  where  picnic  pjirties  and  famili<»s  may  do  their  own 
cooking.  The  kitchen  is  provided  with  st<)ves,  pans,  pots,  and  k(»ttlcs, 
firewood  is  furnished  free,  while  an  artesian  well  near  ])v  supplies  an 
abundance  of  excellent  water. 

In  conncH'tion  with  the  Imths  there  is  a  free  out-of-door  gymnasiimi, 
equipped  with  the  best  apparatus  and  in  charge  of  the  physical 
instructor  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  nurscrv.  where  the  vouno^er  children 
are  carefully  looked  after,  is  another  popular  feature.  The  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  cigarett^^s,  and  chewing  gum  is  prohibited  on  the 
island,  while  swearing,  l)oisterous  language,  and  imj)roper  conduct 
are  absolut^elv  forbiddi»n.  The  entire  absence  of  all  disorder  and  vul- 
garity  at  this  resort  stamps  it  as  one  of  the  best  regulat(»d  and  most 
orderlv  parts  of  the  citv.  More  than  fortv  neatlv  uniformed  att(»nd- 
ants  are  employed  in  various  capacitii's  at  the  park. 

Of  the  bathers  about  S.")  ])i»r  cent  bring  their  own  tow(»ls  and  suits 
and  i>ay  nothing.  The  total  attendance  at  the  baths  in  lIMhj  was 
2(>t,U81,  divided  !)etween  ir)S.7L^'J  males  and  4r),.sr»li  females. 

spkix(;fikli),  massac^iusktis. 

The  city  of  Si>ringlield  was  presented  some  years  ago  with  a  lloating 
bath,  which  is  moored  in  the  Connecticut  iiiver  at  the  foot  of  Hridge 
.street,  and  which  is  quite  jKjpular  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  a 
plain  wooden  structure  resting  on  two  great  pontoons,  and  containing 
36  dressing  rooms  and  a  swimming  tank  lio  by  iV)  fe«»t,  with  a  depth 
varying  from  3  to  5  feet.  It  is  patronizcni  largely  by  children  when 
the  water  is  warm  enough  for  bathing  in  the  river.  Although  pri- 
marily intended  for  the  use  of  boys,  the  Inith  is  open  on  one  afternoon 
of  each  week  to  women  and  girls,  at  which  time  a  matron  is  in  <»harge. 
Soap  and  towels  may  be  had  on  j)ayment  of  a  fee  of  5  ceuls.     lUvvdlv 
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p:  :'•  .  t.»  i'r*r,[f>  tr.*rrij**-lv*—  with  ih^rM.*  artJclr-.  Th*  -sj«---—  : 
r.M..'  Nr:jjf"!  i-  nr^-^Tif  ^l."*f  •  jifrr  y»rar.  of  whit-h  Jp4o^»  i-r  f._«r  :hv  sat^r. 
o:  r'lt"  r.''t\t"\.  In  r.**-:^  th^  Viath  ua-»  u>*-d  Uy  about  :3^»j»«»  j-^r^-.^r".  ■•: 
V  !;'/.'],  jj  v^JiT.  ♦;.'»•'  wf-if-  wciHifrn  and  ^irU. 

In  a'i'iition  ^o  thi-  rt'jatiriff  ^lalll.  thfn-  are  two  *-h«»ols  it.  ihfr  -tv 
««iMip,>-'i  with  -howt'Fr  and  Jjalh  tub*  f«jr  the  iL-e  of  children.  Trir-i*' 
biif};-  Alt'  in  f'\iAr[f*'  of  matron-,  who  attend  to  the  rhildren  at  ^urh  tin.  > 
;i-  V.  ill  |<-a-f.  int<-rff;n-  with  thi-ir  re<*itation?j.  Ikitbing  i>  not  mad* 
<  onif;Ml-ory.  rmt  th<-  privile^re  i>  eaj^erly  sK>uj^ht  by  the  pupiU.  eT^pt- 
'■iiil!v  tfir,-i-  who  have  no  f/ath  tubs  in  their  home&.  Women  are 
fidriiitt'  d  on  Saturday,  no  ^cXuxA  ln-injr  in  sesMon  on  that  day.  During 
ih*-  -liMiUKr  vfuatir>n  the  liaths  are  kept  open  on  three  days  of  the  week 
for  tli<-  u-«"  of  women  and  children.  The  expense  of  maintaininif  these 
sehooi  fitith-*  i-  aUiut  %•!  i>er  day  eaeh.  $1.50  per  daj'  being  the  salary 
of  \\\f  matron. 

SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK. 

Thf  muni<!i])al  batli  house  on  North  Leavenworth  avenue,  in  this  city, 
furni-lM'd  fre<»  baths  durinfr  the  year  ending  Decemter  31,  lfM»±  to 
'»7.7iJ4  p<rrsons.  about  1*5  per  eent  of  whom  were  males.  The  system 
usi'd  is  a  rombi nation  of  the  shower,  plunge,  and  tub  bath,  which 
p«Tmif<  a  considcniljN*  numl)er  of  persons  to  bathe  at  one  time.  The 
Uitli  was  op('n(*d  in  r.M)0,  and  consists  of  a  handsome  frame  building. 
in  which  are  found  HI  showers,  2n  tubs,  and  a  wooden  plunge  measur- 
in«r  :{♦;  feet  in  width  by  W  feet  in  hMigth.  The  number  of  dressing 
room^  i^  .'i7.  Living  apartm(»nts  for  the  superintendent  are  also  found 
in  tJH*  building.  The  batiis  are  ()j)ened  throughout  the  year,  different 
hours  being  assigned  to  males  and  females.  Private  sulphur  baths 
mav  Im-  liaH  on  pavment  of  25  <(»nts.  The  revenue  from  this  source 
in  r.Mrj  was  islS5.75,  thcMe  IxMug  1,943  baths  of  this  kind  given.  The 
total  opcraling  expenses  for  the  year  were  ^3,343.94.  The  cost  of  the 
building  and  e(|uij)ment.  with  land,  was  §12, (KK). 

rAlNTON,   MASSAClirSErrS. 

As  a  result  of  popular  demand  for  bath  accommodations,  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  Taunton,  in  1SJI5,  esta))lished  a  free  public  bath  of 
the  llojiting  typ(^  on  a  large  lake  situat<Ml  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
'I'lTh'  bath  is  very  siniph*  in  (h'sign,  consisting  of  a  central  tank  about 
1  U^v\  in  depth,  surrounded  by  a  platform,  on  which  are  located  a 
number  of  small  individual  dressing  rooms  for  the  use  of  bathers. 
The  original  <'(»st  of  constnu'tion  was  about  JJ^OOO.  The  expense  of 
ruaintenan<'<\  including  necessary  repairs,  is  about  $400  per  year. 
No  income'  what«»v<M'  is  rec-eived  from  this  bath,  its  use  lifting  abso- 
lulejy  free  to  all  persons.     The  aveYavte.  v\U.eTvv\Aww^  v>^,,  voui^hly  speak- 
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ing,   about  5,000  per    season.     The   bath   is   conducted    under   the 
supervision  of  the  local  lK)ard  of  health. 

The  house  is  open  to  the  public  from  May  30  to  September  16,  from 
8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  on  week  days  and  on  Sunday.  Men  and  boys  have 
free  use  of  the  batlis  between  these  hours,  but  no  boys  under  the  age 
of  15  years  can  use  the  baths  after  5  p.  m.,  and  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  from  1  to  5  p.  m.  are  reserved  exclusively  for  women  and 
girls.  A  janitor  is  in  attendance  at  all  hours,  and  a  matron  during 
the  women's  hours. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK. 

A  well-equipped  and  thoroughly  modern  public  bath  was  opened  on 
First  street  in  this  city  in  1901.  The  building  is  a  handsome  brick 
structure,  covering  a  lot  50  by  120  feet,  and  costing,  with  land, 
$14,000.  It  has  24  shower  baths,  16  for  men  and  8  for  women,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  2  bath  tubs  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
go  under  the  showers.  No  swimming  tank  is  provided.  The  number 
of  dressing  rooms  is  24.  Living  apartments  for  the  superintendent, 
as  well  as  separate  waiting  rooms  for  the  two  sexes,  are  also  found  in 
the  building.  A  public  laundry  forms  part  of  the  equipment.  The 
baths  are  open  every  month  in  the  year,  an  abundance  of  hot  water 
being  furnished  at  all  times.  No  charge  whatever  is  made  for  'athing 
privileges,  soap  and  towels  being  supplied  without  cost  to  the  leather. 

The  total  number  of  persons  making  use  of  this  bath  in  1902  was 
74,092,  of  whom  44,205  were  males  and  29,887  females.  The  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  $1,800. 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

A  free  public  bath  was  built  by  the  city  of  Ttica  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of 
$t>,077.45.  It  is  located  on  a  small  stream  within  the  cit}^  limits,  where, 
by  means  of  a  dam,  sufficient  water  is  obtained  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Iwthers.  The  building  contains  about  100 
dressing  compartments  for  the  use  of  !)athcrs,  but  is  not  equipped 
with  shower  baths  or  tubs.  It  is  open  from  May  1  to  Octolwr  1,  and 
is  entirely  free  to  all  persons.  One  attendant,  at  a  salary  of  $2  per 
day,  is  emplo}'ed.  During  the  month  of  July,  1902,  a  total  of  8,094 
persons  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  bath.  Of  these 
7,074  wei*e  males  and  1,020  females.  The  cost  of  maintenan<'e  for 
1902  was  $408.83. 

WASHINCtTON,  district  of  COLUMBIA. 

The  history'  of  the  free-bath  movement  in  Washington  dates  from 
1889,  when  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject,  promi- 
nent among  whom  was  Mr.  W.  X.  Stevens,  the  present  superintendent 
of  the  bathing  beach,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  with  the 
object  of  securing  for  the  city  the  l)encfits  oi  a  puV>\\c-\^VXi  ?»nArxsv, 
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This  asscM-iatioii  ji])i)litHl  to  the  1 ) is trirt  Commissioners  for  permission 
to  const riu't  a  hathini^  hcarh  on  the  Potomac  River  adjacent  to  the 
Washington  Monumc^nt  grounds,  and  requested  that  adequate  police 
survoilhuicc  l»i»  provided.  The  ol)ject  of  this  provision  was  to  *' fur- 
nish a  place  >vh(»re  the  youth  of  the  District  could'  resort  for  aquatic 
div(>rsi()n  under  supervision  that  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
ha/anl  from  accident  incident  to  river  bathing,  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  the  rudeness  which  hoys  will  exhibit  toward  f»ach  other  when 
asseml)led  at  such  places  without  authoritative  surveillance  and 
restraint." 

Finding  that  no  power  was  vested  in  the  municipal  authorities  or 
in  any  of  the  Kxecutive  officers  of  the  Fedenil  Government  to  grant 
the  use  of  any  portion  of  the  tidal  reservoir  for  the  purpose  named. 
the  association  resorted  to  Congress  and  secured  the  enactment  of  the 
following  law,  which  was  a|)|)roved  on  Septeml>er  20,  1890: 

/>r  //  rinirttil hfj  fin  St  ft ff ft  fifu/ I/fHfMv of  Jitprt:ifrntatin'/t oft/it'  Unttal 
Sffiftx  tif  Ann rinf  ///  (\tnifrrss  tiiMrinhlvil^  That  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columl»ia  are  hereby  authorized  and  nermitted  to  con- 
struct a  beach  and  dressing  houses  upon  the  east  snore  of  the  tidal 
nvscrvoir  against  the  Washington  Monument  grounds,  and  to  maintain 
the  same  for  the  purpose  of  free  pui)lic  l)athing,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  they  shall  d(M»m  to  b(»  for  the  pulilic  w<»lfan»;  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  i*e(  I  nested  to  ])ermit  such  us(>  of  the  public  domain  as  may 
be  reijuired  to  accom|)lish  the  obj(»cts  a)»ove  set  forth. 

Skc.  It.  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  here)>y  a])propri- 
ated  from  the  revenues  of  th(*  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  immediately 
availaide,  for  th<*  purj>oses  of  this  act. 

Pursuant  to  this  law  a  ])ortion  of  the  ti<lal  reservoir  iK'acfa,  contain- 
ing about  )>  a<'res  and  Iving  inunediatelv  west  of  the  Monument, 
was  set  aside,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  use  as  a 
public-bath  station.  Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  alluvitmi  deixisited 
at  this  s|)ot  by  the  action  of  the  river  current  it  was  necessary  to  do 
considerable  dredging  and  tilling  in  with  simd  fiefore  a  bottom  suitable 
for  bathing  purposes  <*ould  be  se<'un»cl.  This  being  at  length  accom- 
plished, a  number  of  frame  dressing  booths  were  erect^nl,  and  the 
beach  was  thrown  open  to  th(*  public  in  the  sununer  of  ISIU.  No 
furth(*r  appro])riation  was  ma<ie  for  the  l»each  until  ISi^,  when  tl,OiN) 
was  providi'd  by  th<»  District  ap])ropriation  act  approved  August  7  of 
that  year.  During  the  int<'rvening  period  the  running  expenses  of 
th<'  beach  were  met  bv  means  of  ft»es  from  Ixithers  for  the  use  of  Iwith 
suits  and  by  other  charges  for  special  advantages.  Since  18!>4 1'egular 
appropriations  have  lieen  made  each  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
beaeli. 

In  |.MM'»,  with  the  a])proval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  work  was  com- 
menced under  an  :ip])ropriationof  $4,(HH)to  be  used  '^toward  adaptinf^ 
the  inner  iKisin  on  the  Potomac  Flats  for  a  pu)>lic  loathing  pool/^    The 
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plan  contemplated  thegmdiiigof  the  surrouiidiiig  l)iinks  ''to  leave  asaiid- 
covered  l)cac*h  about  25  feet  wide  a  few  inches  above  the  h»vel  of  the 
water  nearly  all  around  the  pool,  and  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  sand 
to  giude  the  Imnk  at  a  general  incline  of  about  80'^,  to  be  main- 
tained in  place  by  growing  trees  and  grass  roots."  At  the  mouth  of 
the  basin  it  was  proposed  ^'  to  intnxluce  a  flume  about  50  feet  long  })v 
10  feet  wide  and  high  enough  to  extend  from  the  general  road  level  to 
th(*  l)ottom  of  the  outlet,  and  to  place  a  gate  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
flume  to  control  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides."  A  bridge  over  the  flume* 
and  a  public  roadway  around  the  pool  were  also  contemplated  in  the 
plans. 

llegarding  the  interruption  of  work  on  this  improvement,  the  report 
of  the  advisory  committee  on  the  bathing  beach  for  VM)\  states  that- 
After  considerable  progress  had  })een  made  with  this  work,  at  an 
expenditure  of  $2,1J>4:.81,  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  not  practicjible 
to  throw  the  sand  up<m  the  bottom  from  the  scow\^  in  which  it  was 
delivered  so  as  to  maKe  a  surface  approximately  uniform,  nor  to  grade 
it  to  such  a  surface  after  it  had  l)een  deix)sited.  In  consequence  of 
this  erabjirrassment  the  Commissioners  decided  that  it  was  not  advisal>le 
to  proceed  with  the  work  without  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  plan 
and  details  of  execution.     The  work  was  thereui>on  suspcMided. 

By  the  terms  of  the  District  appropriation  law  of  June  80,  ISIJS,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  that  appropriation  was  made  applicable  to  th(» 
improvement  and  repair  of  the  old  ]»each,  and  no  furth<M-  work  was 
done  on  the  inner  basin  until  1908,  when  contemplated  injprovenients 
along  the  shores  of  the  tidal  r(\servoir  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
l>ath  houses  to  some  other  point.  Attention  was  then  once  more 
directed  toward  the  inner  basin.  When  the  District  appropriation 
bill  was  taken  up  in  ('ongress  then^  develojx^d  a  marked  int«nest  in  tin* 
loathing  beach  among  the  legislators.  They  were  told  of  the  great 
popularity  of  the  beach  at  all  times  and  of  the  struggh*  that  had  lu^en 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  operation  with  the  limited  amount  of  money 
■set  a.side  for  its  maintenance.  As  a  result  of  theses  repres<Mitations 
Congress  not  only  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  improving  the 
inner  basin  and  the  erection  of  bath  hous(»s  there,  })ut  also  provided 
the  sum  of  $5,n(M)  for  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  n»pair  of  two 
floating  baths,  to  be  located  at  points  designated  by  the  C'onnuissioners 
and  the  War  Department  officials.  Tin*  contract  for  these  ])atlis  was 
immediately  let  and  they  were  placed  in  optMation  at  the  b(»ginning  of 
the  bathing  season.  They  were  moored  in  the  tidal  !)asin  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the*  northern  shore  and  connected  th<»rewith  by  a  gangway 
guarded  on  either  side  by  rails.  The  dressing  rooms  were  located  on 
the  strip  of  land  separating  the  larger  tidal  reservoir  from  the  inner 
basin,  thus  permitting  the  entire  spiu*e  in  the  floating  houses  to  bo 
devoted  to  bathing  acconunodations.  The  arrangement  is  very  con- 
venient for  the  )nithor.     Eujerging  from  the  dress\\\g  yw%\\\W  qvo^,,\vs 
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turning  to  the  south,  walk  out  the  gangway  to  the  floating  bath  or, 
turning  to  the  north,  nmke  his  way  out  upon  the  beach  and  intx>  the 
waters  of  the  inneK  basin.  The  cost  of  the  two  floating  bath.s  was 
S^2.11S.  The  iirst  of  these  is  intended  for  the  use  of  white  bathers,  and 
t'onsists  of  a  frame  structure  J58  feet  wnde  by  70  feet  long,  w^ith  an 
outer  platform  6  feet  wide  extending  across  the  end  nearest  the  gang- 
way. Around  the  inside  of  the  building  runs  a  platform  4  feet  in 
width,  which  incloses  a  swimming  pool  80  by  <jO  feet,  divided  into  two 
partM  measuring  18  by  80  and  80  by  42  feet,  rc'^pectively.  The  water 
in  the  larger  tank  is  4  feet  in  depth,  while  in  the  other  it  is  only  2  feet 
i)  inches.  These  tanks  are  constructed  of  strong  wooden  slats  so  placed 
jis  U)  permit  free  play  of  the  river  current.s  through  them,  thus  insur- 
ing at  all  times  a  fresh  supph^  of  water.  The  structure  is  left  open  at 
the  top  in  order  to  secure  ventilation  and  facilitate  the  drying  of  the 
walls  and  floor.  The  bath  for  colored  persons  is  similar  in  design  to 
the  other,  but  measures  only  30  feet  in  width  b}"^  54  feet  in  length. 

No  charge  is  made  at  the  beach  for  those  bringing  their  own  bath- 
ing apparel.  A  fee  of  10  cents  for  children  and  15  cents  for  adults  is 
charg(Kl  for  the  rent  of  suits.  Separate  baths  and  dressing  rooms  are 
provided  for  males  and  females.  Swimming  instruction  is  provided 
by  (competent  teachers,  while  a  number  of  life  guards  are  constantly 
on  hand  in  case  of  accident.  The  receipts  for  the  use  of  bathing  suits 
and  private  dressing  rooms  in  1908  were  $387.85,  while  $150  was 
realized  from  the  lent  of  refreshment-stand  privileges.  The  total 
numb<»r  of  bathers  during  the  sejuson  wa.s  88,400,  the  highest  record 
for  any  on(»  day  being  1,894.  In  his  annual  report  to  the  District 
( -onnnisHioners,  Superintendent  Stevens  states  that — 

The  very  low  number  of  patrons  this  season  is  duo  to  a  number  of 
obst4icles:  (1)  Th(»  disturbed  condition  of  the  approaches  due  to  build- 
ing the  n(^w  speed wav,  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  Seventeenth 
street  dir<»ctly  beside  tlie  swimming  lake.  (2)  The  unusually  cool  and 
rainv  weather,  which  hjis  rendered  outdoor  bathing  unconifortable. 
(8)  Pn\iudice  against  the  present  inclosed  lake,  on  the  supposition  that 
water  wliich  is  not  pi^rmitted  to  run  freely  is  stagnant  in  an  unhealthy 
s(»risc.  This  has  b(»en  proved  to  be  untrue  ])v  tests  made  by  the  boanl 
of  health.  Kvcrv  dav  this  season  the  water  of  the  inner  basin  has 
been  cleaner  and  h<»althier  for  bathing  than  the  open  river  wat^r  out- 
side. This  is  the  verdict  of  thousands  who  had  the  opportunity  to  tr}'^ 
both. 

At  first  the  floating  baths  in  the  open  water  were  favored  by  many 
b(»c:ius(*  of  th(»,  statem(»nts  against  tlie  inner  basin  made  l)y  some  of  the 
[)apers,  but  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  and  actual  trial  proved  the 
clear  water,  the  sandv  bottom,  and  the  shadv  shores  of  the  Imsin  to  l>e 
so  far  pref(»rable  that  near  the  end  of  the  se^ison  not  one  in  a  hundred 
went  to  the  floating  baths  at  all.  The  grass  and  weeds  growing  in  the 
basin  are  seriously  objcn-tionable,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  root 
them  out  and  by  covering  the  whole  bottom  with  sand  to  prevent 
their  further  grow^th  before  another  bathing  v^ea^^u. 
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Now,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  the  beach  is  so  popular  that  on 
the  very  few  hot  days  which  there  have  been  this  season  the  dressing 
rooms  were  crowded  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

At  the  close  of  each  bathing  season  it  is  customary  to  conduct,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  a  series  of 
swimming  and  diving  contests  which  are  open,  with  certain  restric- 
tions, to  all  patrons  of  the  beach.  The  prizes  consist  of  gold  and 
silver  medals,  purchased  with  mone^^  donated  b}-  prominent  business 
men  of  the  city  supplemented  by  entrance  fees  and  by  portions  of  the 
bathing-beach  fund.  These  contests  are  viewed  annually  by  hundreds 
of  interested  spectators,  and  since  their  institution  have  added  greatly 
to  the  popularity  of  the  beach. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  maintains  a  public  bath,  tlie  income  from 
which  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1J»01,  was  ^204,  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  $825. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHrSE^ITS. 

The  public  l)ath  ai*commodations  of  Worcester  consist  of  two  float- 
ing houses,  one  for  men  and  another  for  women,  located  on  Lake 
Quinsigamond,  near  the  east<3rn  limits  of  the  city.  The  men's  bath 
was  opened  in  1897,  and  comprises  a  frame  structure  equipped  with 
55  dressing  rooms  and  a  plunge  bath  8  feet  by  19  feet  S  inches,  with  a 
depth  of  8i  feet.  The  house  for  women,  opened  in  ItSJiS,  is  similar  in 
design,  and  contains  4:7  dressing  rooms  and  a  tank  s^  by  25  feet  and 
4  feet  deep.  The  cost  of  each  bath  was  about  ^8,5(H),  and  the  miming 
expenses  of  each  average  about  $800  per  year.  No  charge  whatever 
is  made  for  their  use.  At  the  men's  house  bathing  tight.s  and  t^)wels 
may  be  hired  of  the  keeper  for  a  nominal  sum-  5  cents  for  tights  and 
3  cents  for  a  towel.  The  matron  in  charge  of  the  wonx^n's  })ath  fur- 
nishes suits  at  10  cents  and  towels  at  8  cents  eacli  to  persons  without 
these  articles.  Most  bathers,  however,  prefer  to  bring  th(Mr  own  suits 
and  towels.  Swimming  instruction  is  provided  at  each  place.  During 
the  summer  of  1902  the  baths  were  patronized  \}\  18,2<>8  males  and 
11,495  females. 

YONKERS,  NEW   YORK. 

Prior  to  the  establishmcMit  of  the  present  public  bath  system  in 
Yonkers  it  was  proposed  to  Imild  a  floating  l)ath  in  the  Hudson  River 
at  a  point  convenient  to  those  districts  of  the  city  in  which  hom(». 
bathing  facilities  were  most  lacking.  Plans  for  sucth  a  bath  W(M'e  pre- 
pared and  bids  received  for  its  construction  which  determined  its  cost 
at  about  $10,0<X),  mclmVmg  the  necessary  dredgmg  ait\A.  otWiv  ^v^xV 
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incident  to  the  proparation  of  a  suitiiblo  location.  A  Hite  was  purolmsiMl 
by  the  rity  and  preparations  for  an  carl}'  eoijinienceinent  of  work 
w(Me  about  coinpb^tc^d  when  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  chiirtro 
conehided  tliat  an  indoor  bath,  open  all  the  year  I'otmd,  would  l)e  a 
bett(*r  use  of  the  public  money,  and  the  plan  for  a  floating  hath  wa> 
de(initt*ly  ai)andoneil.  The  increasing  pollution  of  the  river  with  sewa^^^r 
and  the  great  expense  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  bath  of  thi^ 
character,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  could  bo  used  for  onlj'  a  few 
months  each  yeur,  were  the  principal  reasons  for  the  committee^ 
change  of  plans. 

At  tlu»  present  time  the  city  has  two  indoor  I>ath8  in  Huccessful  oper- 
ation, while  plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  thii'd  in  the  ne^n- 
future.  The  two  baths  now  in  existence  were  designed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works.  Mr.  S.  L.  Cooper,  who  has  kindly  sup- 
plied the  facts  for  the  following  description: 

Hath  No.  1  is  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Vark  and  tTetfcrson 
stn»(»ts,  on  a  lot  measuring  L'r»  by  loo  feet.  The  building  its<»lf  is  25  by 
♦)3  feet,  and  is  constructed  of  yellow  pressed  brick,  with  trinuningsof 
white  Tuckaboe  marble.  The  front  portion  of  the  structure  is  two 
st()ri(^s  in  height,  with  a  concreted  cellar  in  which  is  located  the  appii- 
ratus  for  lieating  the  buikling  in  winter  and  supplying  hot  water  to 
the  baths.  The  iirst  floor  contains  waiting  rooms  for  men  and  women, 
each  having  a  separate  entnince,  and  an  office  for  the  person  in  charge. 
On  the  second  floor  are  found  living  apartments  for  the  keeper  and 
his  wife,  who  do  all  the  work  in  connection  with  the  opi*ration  of  the 
bath  exce|)t  the  larg(»  repairs  and  laundry  work. 

The  rear  portion  of  the  building  is  <mly  one  story  high  and  is 
ecjuipped  with  18  showers  and  I  tub  bath  for  nu»n  and  tJ  showers  and  1 
tub  bath  for  women,  with  a  toilet  for  each  sex.  The  floor  is  of  con- 
crete, laid  over  brick  arches  between  steel  beams.  The  ceiling  is 
plain  sh(M»t  st(M»l.  tmd  all  the  inside  work,  except  the  floor,  is  painted 
with  white  enamel.  Kach  bath  compartment,  which -measures  3  feet 
•I  inch(\s  ]»v  7  f(»et  <f  inches,  is  divided  ))v  a  sheet-iron  door  into  two 
spaces,  one  for  bathing  and  the  other  for  dressing.  The  bathing 
s|)a(c  is  ;>  feet  4  inches  by  +  feet,  and  is  provided  with  a  combination 
liot  and  ct)ld  water  spray  and  a  soap  dish  riveted  to  the  i^irtition. 
Kacli  dressing  room  contains  a  cast-iron  seat  and  a  number  of  hook*^ 
f(u-  clothing.  The  })ath-tub  compartments,  of  which  there  is  one  for 
each  sex.  aic  soim»what  larger,  being  4  feet  (5  inches  b}-  7  feetO  inches. 
and  contain  a  wliitc-cnanuded  iron  tub,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  Kach  )>athing  and  dressing  room  is  covered  overhead  with 
wire  netting,  while  light  is  tidmitttKi  through  a  large  skj^light  in  the 
c(»nter  c»f  the  roof.  The  partitions  inclosing  the  Imth  compartments 
are  mad<*  of  sheet  steel,  stitfened  at  the  top  and  all  angles  with  light 
nn^^e  iwns.     The  lot  on  whicVv  tVie.  buWdXtv^  \^<\cK!8Xls^&^«i!^'^rchased 
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fo<'t  1  inch,  divided  l>v  n  partition  into  two  portions,  one  for  bathing 
and  the  other  for  dressing.  The.se  compartments  are  of  corrugated 
iron  )>eIo\v,  painted  with  white  enamel,  and  wire  netting  above  to 
seciu'L*  light  and  ventihition.  Very  recently  there  have  been  oon- 
stnicted  18  additional  Imths  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,800,  which  are  supe- 
I'ior  in  sonic  respects  to  the  older  ones.  These  are  built  of  green  slate, 
with  oeinent  floors,  and  are  )>oth  sanitary  and  substantial.  The  aisles 
are  floored  with  mosaic  tile*  and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  sup- 
ply of  hot  water^  as  well  as  the  temperature,  is  regulated  by  an  attend- 
ant in  the  aisle^  hut  the  Imther  has  control  of  an  independent  supply 
pipe,  from  which  he  ma\*  oV)tain  as  much  cold  water  as  he  desires.  By 
this  ai'mngemcnt  economy  of  fuel  is  secui*ed  and  the  time  allowed  for 
a  bath  l)rought  within  proper  limits.  The  charge  for  bathing  privi- 
li»f;es,  in4*hiding  use  of  towel  and  soap,  is  5  cents. 

During  the  fiscal  yoar  ending  August,  1903,  baths  were  taken  br 
4:*.8()1>  persons,  all  of  whom  were  males.  Formerly  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  bath  compartments  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  i^omen, 
but  the  small  attendance  during  recent  years  has  resulted  in  a  final 
discontinuance  of  this  plan. 

people's  hath. 

This  l)ath,  opened  in  ISJil  by  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  coni- 
niitt(u»  on  publi<'  baths  and  public  comfort  stations,  1897,  as  follows: 

The  People's  Bath  I  louse  stands  in  Center  Market  place,  neat  Broome 
stre(*t,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  tenement-house  district,  and  adjacent  to 
an  industrial  center  where  a  mechanical  and  laV>oring population  of  a 
cosmopolitan  character  is  constantly  employed.  It  is  substantially 
constructed  of  brick  and  iron,  two  stories  in  height,  and  presents  an 
uttra<*tive  apixianince.  The  walls  are  of  white  enamel  brick,  strong 
iron  beams  support  the  floors,  and  the  roof  and  Imthrooms  are  of  iron. 
Hrick,  cement,  and  slate  have  l>een  much  used  in  the  interior,  and  light- 
<'oloi'(ul  bricks  compose  a  favade  as  striking  as  it  is  ornamental.  The 
building  is  set  ott"  by  many  cheerful  windows  and  an  expansive  arch 
sptms  th(»  doorway.  *  *  *  The  engine  is  especially  strong  and 
(hirable,  and  a  powerful  boiler  heats  the  water  for  the  whole  building. 
Crotoii  water  is  used  and  also  an  artesian  well,  sunk  within  the  buila- 
iiijr,  which  insures  a  full  suj)ply,  never  failing  and  pure.  Improved 
hiundrv  machinery  and  ventilating  apparatus  are  also  placed  in  the 
baseincMit,  and  all  towels  in  use  are  waslied  upon  the  premises.  Every 
inch  of  space  is  (economized.  The  whole  structure  is  a  model  in  its 
way  and  a  compact  em))odiment  of  architectui'al  and  mechanical  skill. 
Solidity  is  its  great  characteristic,  and  a  glance  at  the  building  will  con- 
vin<'e  anyone  that  it  is  certainly  well  adapted  for  j)erennial  oaths.  A 
large  skvlight  gives  light  to  the  bathrooms  above,  there  is  gas  for 
those  )>eiow,  and  the  most  imnroved  methods  of  sanitary  engineering 
have  iN^en  adopted  and  skillfully  executed.  The  fine  appearance  of  the 
*'ior  is  matched  bv  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  manifested 
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within.  All  idea  of  patronage  is  avoided,  and  the  hath  house  as  it 
stands  is  both  an  ornament  and  a  pride. 

A  bather  occupies  his  apartment  for  twenty  minutes.  This  is  ample 
time  for  a  comfortable  bath.  He  receives  a  towel  and  a  cake  of  soap, 
and  the  fee  for  the  bath  is  5  cents.  A  mother  with  little  children  counts 
as  one,  and  so  much  is  this  privilege  appreciated  that  the  tubs  arc  in 
constant  use  the  year  round. 

The  management  is  excellent.  Cleanliness  and  economy  are  strictly 
observed,  and  an  atmosphere  of  comfort  pervades  the  establishment. 
The  floors  and  walls  are  as  clean  and  bright  as  the  kitchen  of  an  Amer- 
ican housewife,  and  the  brass  work  shines  like  her  tins.  A  competent 
matron  cares  for  the  women.  A  man  of  experience  looks  after  the 
men.  The  police  authorities  have  kindly  detailed  an  officer  as  a  regu- 
lar attendant,  and  perfect  order  is  maintained. 

The  bath  accommodations  consist  of  16  sprays  on  the  first  floor — 10 
for  men  and  6  for  women — besides  3  l)ath  tubs  for  elderly  women,  and 
children.  There  are  also  7  spray  baths  for  men  in  the  basement,  sim- 
ilar in  constiniction  to  those  on  the  main  floor.  The  second  storv  is 
occupied  as  living  quarters  by  the  superintendent.  Separate  waiting 
rooms,  reached  through  sepamte  entrances  from  the  street,  are  pro- 
vided for  males  and  females.  The  baths  arc  open  to  the  public  every 
day  in  the  year,  the  following  schedule  of  hours  being  observed: 

June  1  to  Septemhey*  SO. — tJ  a.  m.  to  9  p.  ni.  Sundav,  0  a.  m.  to 
9.a0a.m. 

OcU/ber  1  to  Octohei^  SI, — 8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  ni.  Sundav,  7  a.  m.  to 
0.30  a.  m. 

Novemher  1  to  March  SI, — 9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  Sundav,  7  a.  m.  to 
9.30  a.m. 

April  1  to  May  SI, — 8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.     Sunday,  7  a.  ni.  to  9.30  a.  m. 

Ml  holidays^, — 7  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m. 

The  building  is  located  upon  land  leased  })v  the  association  for  a 
small  yearly  rental,  and  with  the  bath  ecjuipment  cost  a  little  more 
than  $27,000.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  October  1,  1902, 
there  was  a  total  of  nearly  119,000  baths  given,  of  which  about  5  per 
cent  were  free.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  this  period  was  $5,J)6S.41, 
and  the  income  about  $330  less.  During  the  first  eleven  years  of  its 
operation  considerably  over  a  million  !)aths  were  given  at  this  bath 
house. 

ALLEGiIP:Ny,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHIPPS   (GYMNASIUM    AM)    BATH    HOUSE. 

The  Phipps  Gymnasium  and  Bath  House,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Rebecca  and  School  streets,  Allegheny,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry 
Phipps  to  the  residents  of  the  ward  in  which  he  spent  his  boyhood 
days.  It  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  on  May  13, 1903,  its  cost, 
including  land,  being  $87,000.  The  building  is  of  brick,  Nvvtlv  ^low^ 
trimmiiiiF^  and  its  equipment  consists  of  20  shower  batVis  «lwCl  ^  W^^, 
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till  of  tho  most  iii)pr()Vocl  pattern  and  .supplied  with  })oth  hot  and  cold 
Avatcr.  Kach  ])ath  coiiipartinent  luus  a  dressing  si>acc  annexed  suffi- 
ciontl y  ample  for  the  n(»e(ls  of  the  bather.  The  baths  are  open  throuj^h- 
out  the  year,  and  arc*  provided  with  separate  aeeommodations  for 
males  and  females.  A  public  hiundry  is  conducted  in  connection  with 
th(»  estai)lishm(Mit  for  persons  who  lack  proper  facilities  for  doing 
their  family  wash  at  hom(\  The  total  attendance  at  the  ))atli  from 
the  date  of  its  opening.  May  18,  1I*<)8,  to  the  close  of  the  calendar  year, 
was  2oj)2l,  composed  of  1S,(H>()  males  and  1,981  females.  The  cost  of 
maintenance*  for  that  pericKl  was  ^2.000,  and  the  receipts  about  half 
as  nuich. 

The  bath  and  j^ymnasium  are  managed  by  an  ageiit  of  Mr.  Phipps, 
the  latter  paying  all  rumiing  (expenses  over  and  above  the  amount 
accruing  from  the  fee  of  5  cents  charged  for  bathing  privileges.  He 
employs  a  competent  teacher  for  the  gymnasium  at  a  salary  of  $ltM) 
per  month,  and  the  children  from  the  First  Ward  school,  which  is  just 
across  the  street  fnmi  th(*  bath  and  gymnasium,  are  placed  under  her 
instruction. 

PllTSlUIKCr,  J^KNNSYLVANIA. 

As  a  result  of  private  philanthropic  effort  Pittsburg  has  in  opera- 
tion at  th(»  present  time  two  well-appointed  public  baths,  while  a  third 
is  now  in  course  of  erection  and  will  ])e  oi>ened  to  the  public  at  an  early 
date.  In  addition  to  these,  the  city  is  soon  to  be  presented  with  a 
fourth  i)ath,  which  will  ho  superior  in  many  respects  to  those  now  in 
existence  and  which  will  cost  about  SS0,(MM).  The  following  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  several  baths  has  been  furnished  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Longmore,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Allegheny  County  Civic  Club, 
has    b(MMi    prominently  identift(»(l  with  the  public- bath  movement  in 

Pittsburg. 

pkoplk's  hath. 

The  lirst  bath  was  opened  in  Ls<)T,  being  a  gift  to  the  city  from  Mrs. 
William  Thaw.  It  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  Sixteenth  street 
and  renn  avernie,  and  is  known  as  the '' IVople's  Bath.^'  It  is  con- 
ducted nncU'r  the  auspices  of  the  Allegheny  County  Civic  Club,  whose 
executive  board  api)oints  a  committee  charged  >vith  the  management 
of  the  bath. 

Th<'  building  is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone  and  <'ontains  32  spray 
baths  and  2  tubs.  Then*  are  84  dressing  rooms  for  the  use  of  bathers. 
The  baths  are  open  all  the  year  and  are  supplied  with  both  hot  and 
cold  water.  S(»parate  waiting  rooms,  as  well  as  sepamte  Imths,  are 
provided  for  the  two  sexes.  Living  apartments  for  the  superintend- 
ent are  also  found  in  the  building.  The  bath  is  self -supporting  at  the 
present  time,  th(^  fee  of  .*>  cents  charged  for  use  of  soap  and  towel  being 
^ufliciont  to  d(»f ray  the  actual  vuumwft  G"x\yitv^^.    VNmyv^^  the  twelve 
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monthu  ending  Octol>er  1,  1903,  the  bath.s  were  used  hy  81,t)05  nml(\s 
and  3,900  females,  of  whom  7,566  paid  nothing^for  bathing  privileges. 
The  total  income  for  this  period  was  $3,959.76,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance 1^2,809.72.  The  cost  of  this  bath,  with  its  equipment,  was 
$45,000,  including  $20,000  paid  for  the  land  upon  which  it  is  located. 

PEACOCK  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

The  Peacock  Public  Baths  were  opened  Februar}'  10,  1903.  They 
are  operated  by  the  Columbian  Council  of  Jewish  Women  in  connec- 
tion with  their  school  settlement  work,  and  are  housed  in  a  building 
of  brick  and  stone  costing  about  $10,000.  This  house  is  situated  in  a 
densely  populated  tenement  district  inhabited  mostly  by  foreigners 
and  is  said  to  have  at  least  partly  tilled  a  most  pressing  need.  Its 
erection  was  made  possible  by  the  generous  gift  of  $10,000  to  the 
Columbian  Council  for  this  special  puipose  by  Mr.  Alexander  Peacock. 
The  bathing  facilities  consist  of  10  showers  and  4  bath  tubs,  ])esides 
a  swimming  tank  11^^  by  26  feet.  Hot  watt*r  for  the  showers  is  pro- 
vided by  means  of  gas  heaters,  while  the  pool  is  heated  by  steam. 
Eac»h  shower  compartment  has  a  dressing  space  attached,  while  6  addi- 
tional rooms  are  reserved  for  persons  using  the  ix)ol.  Sepamte  ]>aths 
and  waiting  rooms  are  provided  for  males  and  females.  Living  qnai- 
ters  for  the  superintendent  are  located  in  an  adjoining  building. 
Bathers  over  12  years  of  age  are  charged  5  cents  for  a  towel  and  a 
piece  of  soap,  children  being  supplied  with  these  articles  free  of  cost. 

PUBLIC    WASHIIOUSK    AM)    liATllS. 

From  information  received  f  ron)  the  boanl  of  managers  it  is  learned 
that  a  third  bath  is  now  in  course  of  construction  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  an  organization  composed  of  ladies,  formerly  known  as  the 
*' Clothing  and  Housefurnishing  Bureau,''  whose  ol)jcct  was  primarily 
to  furnish  to  the  very  poor  people  of  the  city  partly  worn  clothing 
and  furniture  at  low  prices,  the  plan  being  devised  to  assist  worthy 
people  without  making  them  objects  of  charity.  The  clothing  and 
other  articles  thus  furnished  were  contributed  by  persons  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  the  proceeds  being  used  to  defray  the  ncccv'^siiry 
running  expenses  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work.  Later  a  sew- 
ing department  was  established  in  which  deserving  women  were  paid 
from  8  to  10  cents  an  hour  for  their  work,  they  having  the  privilege 
of  buying  back  at  cost  of  material  the  gai*ments  and  other  articles 
made.  The  success  of  this  work  and  the  necessity'  for  larger  accom- 
modations led  to  plans  being  considered  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
which  should  provide  a  public  washhouse,  baths  for  men  and  women, 
club  room:5  for  men  and  boys,  assembly  rooms  for  meetings  and  enter- 
tainments. H  day  nursery y  a  storeroom,  etc.     Hearmg  ol  \Xv^  ^ico\^qX». 
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Mr.  Henry  Phipps,  one  of  Pittsburg's  philanthropists,  offered  to  give 
one-half  the  ccst  of  the  lot  and  building,  provided  the  other  half  was 
secured  by  a  given  time.  To  this  generous  offer  he  later  added  the 
promise  to  pay  one-half  the  first  year's  running  expenses.  .  Other 
friends  of  the  movement  milled  promptly  to  its  support  and  made  it 
l)ossible  to  proceed  with  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 
To  carry  on  the  work  properl}''  in  its  enlarged  scope  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  secure  a  charter,  which  was  obtained  in  the  spring  of  19QS, 
the  name  of  the  organization  being  made  '^The  Public  Washhonse 
and  Baths  of  Pittsburg.*'  The  building  is  located  at  the  comer  of 
Thirtv-tifth  and  Butler  streets  and  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone 
trimmings.  The  bath  equipment  will  consist  of  20  showers  for  m^n 
and  12  for  women,  liesides  4:  bath  tubs  for  the  use  of  elderly  women 
an<l  children.  lk>th  hot  and  cold  water  will  be  provided.  Each 
shower  compiirtment  will  have  a  connecting  dressing  I'oom  sufficiently 
large  for  the  needs  of  the  bathei*.  Living  apailments  for  the  super- 
intendent and  separate  waiting  rooms  for  the  two  sexes  are  provided 
for  in  the  plans.  It  is  also  proposed  to  conduct  in  connection  with 
the  baths  a  public  washhouse  in  which  women  may  do  their  family 
washing  under  most  favorable  conditions  and  at  merely*  nominal  cost, 
thus  relieving  their  small  homes  of  the  unpleasant  and  unhealthful 
features  of  wash  day.  The  cost  of  this  entire  plant,  including  land, 
will  be  about  $«0,iMK». 

In  addition  to  the  baths  enumerated  above,  plans  have  recently  been 
prepared  for  a  Iniilding  which  is  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  city, 
costing  not  less  than  $80,(MKL  This  bath  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henrj^  Oliver, 
of  Pittsburg,  to  the  pc^ople  in  his  mill  district,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  its  donor  to  endow  it  with  sufhcient  funds  to  make  it  absolutely 
free  to  all. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

PIJIUJC    HATIIS  ASSOCIATION    OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


The  reports  of  this  society  states  that  its  organization  in  1896  was 
'*th(»  result  of  the  convictions  of  a  few  public-spirited  citizens  who 
realized  lh(»  great  need  of  good  bathing  fai»ilities  for  thoHO  without 
means  of  cleanliness  at  home."  The  free  swimming  pools  operated  by 
the  **ity  gov(»rnment,  while  doing  a  most  useful  work,  are  open  only 
about  three  months  in  the  year,  and  an*  patronized  largely  by  the 
vounirer  men  and  woukmi  chietlv  for  the  sake  of  (»xercise  and  amuse- 
ment.  In  souk*  cas(\s  they  are  not  located  in  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated portions  of  the  city  and  do  not  reach  the  clas.s  of  people  most  in 
n(?ed  of  them.  Their  lack  of  privacy  also  renders  them  objectionable 
to  those  dasiring  freedom  from  obser\*ation  an<l  contact  with  others 
while  bathing.     To  remedy  these  conditions  this  association  in  April, 
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6,  opened  an  establishment  in  which  hot  and  cold  shower  baths, 
h  use  of  towel  and  soap,  may  be  had  all  the  year  round  for  the 
ill  sum  of  5  cents.  This  bath  is  located  at  410-412  Gaskill  street, 
one  of  the  poorest  and  most  thickly  settled  districts  of  the  city, 
ere  its  usefulness  is  most  apparent.  The  building  (Plates  160  and 
.)  is  a  plain  but  substantial  brick  structure,  two  stories  in  height, 
1  designed  to  give  its  patrons  every  modern  convenience.  It  is 
icribed  in  a  prospectus  of  the  association  as  follows: 

Phe  men's  entrance  leads  into  a  light  and  airy  waiting  room  which 
ms  into  the  men's  baths.  Here  are  26  shower  baths  and  1  tub. 
B  baths  are  separated  by  iron^  partitions  painted  white.  The  bather 
ers  an  outer  dressing  compartment,  beyond  which  the  shower  bath, 
iplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  is  located.  The  arrangement  of  the 
issing  rooms  and  bathing  compartments  insures  privacy  for  each 
her,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  construction  will  greatly  aid  in 
jping  them  pure  and  clean. 

?  rom  the  women's  entmnce  one  enters  a  hallwav  from  which  stairs 
d  up  to  the  women's  baths  on  the  second  floor  and  down  to  the 
ah  room  in  the  basement. 

The  women's  waiting  room  is  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  and  beyond 
s  the  bathing  department  containing  14  shower  baths  and  3  tubs, 
ialf  of  the  basement  is  fitted  up  as  apublic  wash  room  where  women 
I  do  their  family  washing  and  ironing  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
,  and  where  the  towels  used  in  the  batns  will  also  be  washed.  The 
m\  is  fitted  with  6  sets  of  tubs,  12  drying  closets,  ironing  boards,  a 
ndry  stove,  soap  boiler,  power  washer  and  wringer,  and  the  disin- 
ting  tank  to  contain  the  towels  thrown  down  through  the  towel  chutes 
•m  the  floors  above. 

The  building  has  its  own  electric-light  plant  and  system  for  forced 
itilation.  Comfortable  living  quarters  for  the  superintendent  are 
ated  on  the  second  floor.  In  the  loft  above  are  placed  the  tanks 
ieh  supph^  the  building  with  water  and  which  have  a  capacity  of 

00  gallons.  The  baths  are  open  ever}'^  day  in  the  year,  the  foUow- 
;  schedule  of  hours  being  observed: 

^>om  May  1  to  September  30,  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
?rom  October  1  to  April  30,  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 
Saturday,  till  9  p.   m. ;  Sunday,  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.;  holiday's,  8  to 
a.  m. 

The  total  attendance  at  this  bath  during  the  year  ending  December 

1902,  was  62,377,  composed  of  55,704  males  and  6,673  females. 

e  number  of  free  baths  given  was  3,923.     The  income  from  baths 

1  washhouse  for  the  3'ear  was  $3,671.15,  and  the  cost  of  mainte- 
3ce  was  $5,002.64.     The  total  cost  of  the  bath  including  the  lot,  40 

60  feet  in  size,  was  $29,903.70.     No  charge  is  made  for  children 
ier  10  years  when  accompanied  by  parents. 

Concerning  the  class  of  people  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
•es  offered  by  this  bath,  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  chairman  of 
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ttic  tiiiaiK'c  roiiiniittoe  of  the  association,  stated  in  an  address  before 
the  Miirvluiul  ( 'onforem-e  of  Charities  and  Corrections  that — 

Its  patrons  an*  of  every  sort,  from  the  well-to-do  shopkeeper  to  the 
>ho('l«>s  tninip.  White  and  coloi-ed,  Jew  and  Gentile,  meet  hereon 
erjiial  terms  and  are  one  and  all  ti-eated  with  civility  and  kindnessw 
'rtiev  pay  for  wliat  they  ^et  and  so  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  patrons 
and  in  no  way  as  the  recipients  of  charity. 

From  information  recentlv  received  it  is  learned  that  this  establish- 
nient,  laundry  as  well  as  Iniths,  is  now  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  men.  accommodations  for  women  being  provided  in  a  new  building 
located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

The  immense  popularity  of  this  bath  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a 
>i>coiid  establishment  in  the  spring  of  1003.  This  is  situated  at  718 
\V(»od  street,  a  short  distance  from  Eighth  .street,  and  cost,  with  land, 
over  J^ii'i.oun.  Th<»  building  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  with 
colonial  front  and  seiximte  entrances  for  men  and  women.  The  small 
hut  attractive  waitini«:  rooms  are  overlooked  bv  a  common  office,  from 
wliicli  towels  and  soap  are  issued  on  receipt  of  the  fee  of  5  cents.  The 
hatli  ecjuipment  <'onsists  of  24  showers  for  men  and  G  for  w*omen, 
t^iving  a  capacity  of  S4  liaths  per  hour.  No  tubs  are  provided.  Two 
large  boilers  in  the  basement  furnish  an  abundant*e  of  hot  water  at  all 
times.  Living  apartments  for  the  superintendent  and  toilet  accom- 
modations foi'  males  and  females  are  found  in  the  building.  This  Imth 
is  under  tlie  same  management  as  the  one  in  Gaskill  street,  and,  like 
it,  is  ojxen  all  the  year  round. 

A  third  hath  house  and  laundry,  exclusivcU'  for  the  use  of  women, 
was  ojM'ned  August  Is,  ll;>(»8.  This  building  is  situated  at  413-415 
(laskill  stn>et,  opposite  the  first  public  baths  and  washhouse,  and 
cost,  with  land,  $H,t*08.  The  building  and  equipment  are  described  in 
th(^  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  under  date  of  August  30,  1903,  as 
follows: 

It  is  a  n(»at,  (»ne-story  building,  colonial  in  design,  its  doors  and 
windows  painted  s|>otless  white.  There  is  a  wide  entrance  hall, 
around  which  a  seat  runs  to  accommo<late  waiting  patrons  on  the  busy 
davs  of  th(*  week,  Fridav  and  Saturdav.  It  is  a  case  then  of  tsikini' 
one's  turn,  as  the  bathers  sometimes  number  000  or  1,000  daily.  This 
hall  a[)pea1s  to  oner's  artistic  sense,  with  its  green  wainscoting  and 
p(»a(h-toned  calcimining  on  the  w^alls  and  ceiling.  Next  to  it  is  the 
laundry,  in  which  when  the  writer  saw  it  many  women  were  busily 
washing  clothes. 

This  laundry  has  some  improvements  over  the  older  one,  of  course, 
l>iit  its  <M(uipment  is  in  the  main  the  same.  Its  floor  is  stone,  and  the 
stationary  tuhs  s(»t  around  the  walls  are  of  slate,  each  provided  with  a 
wiinjrcr.  Along  the  side  is  a  series  of  cabinets,  where  the  clothes  are 
drit^d  hy  means  of  hot  air.  There  are  also  ironing  boai*ds  set  on 
stands  and  a  gas  stove  for  the  heating  of  irons.  The  charge  for  the 
us(^  of  the  laundry,  with  all  its  conveniences,  is  but  5  cents  an  hour. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  small  building  are  the  small  rooms  for 
bathers.  Most  of  these  are  fitted  with  appliances  for  shower  })aths, 
these  being  the  most  sanitary  for  public  use.  Hot  and  cold  water,  or 
a  mingling  of  both,  can  be  &ad  by  simply  turning  a  spigot  according 
to  the  marks  on  a  small  dial.  As  before  said,  soap  and  a  towel  are 
supplied  each  bather  when  she  pays  her  fee  at  the  office. 

Some  of  the  rooms  are  fitted  with  porcelain  tubs,  and  for  a  tub  bath 
10  cents  is  charged,  the  shower  bath  costing  only  5  cents.  There  is  no 
charrre  for  children  under  10  years  when  they  accompany  their  parents. 

This  new  building  will  be  reserved  entirely  for  the  use  of  women, 
the  older  one  at  410  Gaskill  street  now  being  set  apart  for  men— 
laundrj'  as  well  as  baths.  The  house  at  718  Wood  street  is  used  hy 
both  men  and  women. 

A  gratifying  thing  about  the  administration  of  all  three  buildings 
is  the  treatment  accorded  the  bathers.  Superintendent  Ross  is  r.idical 
in  theory  and  practice.  He  makes  a  point  of  treating  every  patron 
a«  such.  Although  the  sums  paid  for  baths  do  not  cover  the  expense 
of  them,  no  hint  of  this  is  given  the  bathers.  No  suggestion  of  char- 
ity creeps  in  anywhere. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Although  no  municipal  provision  for  public  baths  has  yet  been  made 
in  San  Francisco,  a  number  of  baths  are  found  in  that  city  which  ot!'(M- 
facilities  for  bathing  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

JAMES   LTCK    BATHS. 

Among  the  numerous  public  benefits  provided  for  in  the  will  of  the 
late  James  Lick  was  a  public  bath,  for  the  estjiblishment  of  which  the 
sum  of  $150,000  was  set  aside.  By  the  terms  of  the  bequest  this 
amount  was  to  be  used  for  ^'the  erection  and  maintaining  in  the  citv 
of  San  Francisco  of  free  baths,  the  site  or  sites  to  be  acquired  and  held 
in  trust  to  forever  maintain  such  baths  for  the  free  use  of  the  public, 
under  proper  and  reasonable  regulation."  These  baths  were  phiced 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  four  mem- 
bers, who  serve  without  compensation.  The  building,  which  was  first 
opened  to  the  public  in  November,  1890,  is  located  on  Tenth  stn»et, 
near  Howard,  on  a  lot  measuring  76  by  113  feet,  and  is  most  sub- 
stantially constructed  and  equipped,  requiring  a  minimum  of  expense 
for  repairs.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone  and  is  two  stories  in  height, 
the  upper  floor  providing  living  accommodations  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  lower  floor  being  devoted  to  the  baths.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  and  lot  was  a  little  more  than  $125,000.  The  water 
for  the  baths  is  pumped  from  an  artesian  well,  which  affords  a  full 
and  free  supply  at  all  times.  There  are  20  bath  tubs  for  the  use  of 
women  and  40  for  men,  all  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  No 
shower  baths  are  provided,  it  being  claimed  that  the  tubs  answer  every 
requirement.     The  number  of  dressing  rooms  is  60.     The  water  is 
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heated  by  steam  from  two  large  Scotch  marine  boilers,  the  use  of  oil 
as  fuel  having  been  adopted  about  two  years  ago.  A  laundry  for  the 
care  of  towels  forms  a  part  of  the  equipment.  The  baths  are  open 
daily,  except  holidays,  the  following  hours  being  observed:  Saturday, 
from  1  ^  8  p.  m.;  Sunday,  from  7  to  10  a.  m. ;  other  days,  from  1  to 
7  p.  m. 

A  f(»e  of  10  cents  is  charged  for  bath  and  use  of  tow^els,  but  persons 
unable  to  pay  are  allowed  all  privileges  free  of  cost.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founder  that  the  baths  should  be  entirely  free  to  all  per- 
sons, but  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  small 
margin  remaining  after  pa^nng  the  cost  of  the  building  and  equip- 
ment, and  a  charge  for  the  use  of  soap  and  towels  was  accordingly^ 
made.  During  the  first  six  years  of  the  bath's  existence  this  charge 
was  limited  to  5  cents,  which  resulted  in  the  expenses  for  that  period 
exceeding  the  receipts  from  all  sources  by  about  l|522,000.  A  new 
board  of  trustees  raised  the  charge  to  10  cents,  since  which  time  the 
income  has  been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  baths  and  meet  the  wear  of 
the  boilers,  which  have  been  once  replaced.  Only  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  owning  surplus  land,  however,  enables  the  baths  to  be 
opemted  without  loss.  This  land,  which  adjoins  the  bath  property 
and  is  nuich  more  valuable  than  when  purchased,  is  rented  for  laundry 
and  store  purposes.  The  avei'age  number  of  baths  given  per  annum 
is  now  only  about  one-half  of  what  it  was  while  the  6  cent  rate  was  in 
effect,  but  the  expenses  have  been  lessened  proportionately,  so  that 
loss  is  now  avoided.  During  the  year  1902  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons availing  themselves  of  the  bathing  privileges  was  55,719.  The 
patronage  is  very  steady  all  the  year  round,  and  on  such  days  as  warm 
Saturdays  the  capacity  of  the  60  tubs  is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The 
income  and  expenditures  for  1902  are  shown  by  the  following  items: 

Income: 

Rent  of  lote  adjoining  the  baths $.3,;^)0.00 

Interes«t  on  deposita 8.3.  82 

Towel-fund  receipts 5,571.90 

Total  income 9,015.72 

Expenditures: 

General  expenses 7, 211. 46 

Taxes 758.19 

Total  expenditures 7,969.65 

The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  $1,046.07,  was  invested  in 
a  plant  })urning  fuel-oil,  which  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  $40 
per  month  as  compared  with  the  use  of  coal. 
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LURUNE  BATHS. 

These  baths  are  operated  by  the  Olympic  Salt  Water  Company, 
which  was  formed  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  pure  ocean  water  for  bathing  purposes.  The  building, 
erected  in  1893,  is  situated  between  Larkin,  Bush,  and  Austin  streets, 
its  three  frontages  insuring  an  abundance  of  sun,  light,  and  air.  It 
has  an  elevation  of  55  feet,  a  width  of  120  feet,  and  a  depth  of  270  feet, 
covering  a  ground  area  of  over  32,000  square  feet.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  and  equipment,  including  a  recently  constructed  annex, 
was  $135,000.  The  principal  feature  is  an  immense  natatorium,  70 
feet  wide  by  150  feet  long,  with  a  depth  varying  from  2i  to  10  feet, 
and  a  capacity  of  nearly  half  a  million  gallons.  At  the  deeper  end 
are  located  high  diving  balconies,  springboards,  toboggan  slides,  and 
other  provisions  for  the  enjoyment  and  convenience  of  bathers.  The 
water  in  the  tank  is  pumped  directly  from  the  ocean  through  8  miles 
of  piping,  and  is  kept  at  an  even  temperature  by  means  of  two  80- 
horsepower  boilers  located  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  The 
supply  is  renewed  daily,  the  tank  being  emptied  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  every  night  at  10  o'clock.  This  bath  is  reserved  exclusively 
for  women  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  between  the  hours  of 
10.30  and  12.30. 

In  addition  to  the  natatorium  the  bath  equipment  comprises  a  num- 
ber of  tubs  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  supplied  with  botli  salt  and 
fresh  water.  Hot  and  cold  shower  baths  are  also  provided.  A  recent 
addition  is  a  Russian  steam  bath,  with  needle  shower,  which  provides 
a  continuous  supply  of  oxygen,  thus  enabling  the  bather  to  remain  in 
the  bath  as  long  as  he  may  desire  without  any  sense  of  oppression  or 
feeling  of  discomfort.  Other  popular  features  are  parlors  for  women 
and  men,  a  barber  shop,  a  boxing  and  fencing  room,  and  a  caft?  where 
refreshments  and  meals  may  be  obtained.  A  laundry,  in  which  the 
bathing  suits  and  towels  are  thoroughly  washed  and  subjected  to  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  destroy  ever^^thing  of  an  infectious  nature, 
forms  an  important  adjunct  to  the  baths.  A  competent  swimming 
instructor  is  always  in  attendance  at  the  natatorium.  The  follov.  jng 
schedule  of  prices  is  observed: 

8WIMMIN(;   TANK. 

Adults $0.25 

Children  under  15  years  of  age 15 

Clubs  purchasing  250  tickets  or  more,  and  providing  their  own  suits,  at 17  J 

Clube  purchasing  50  to  250  tickets,  including  use  of  company's  suits,  at 20 

TUB   BATHS. 

Single  tickets 10.30 

Four  tickets 1.00 

Russian  steam  bath,  including  swim  and  needle  show^er 50 

Spectators 10 
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8UTRO  BATHS. 

These  baths,  which  are  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  this 
(•(niutrv,  are  located  north  of  the  celebrated  Cliff  House  in  Golden 
(late  ]^irk.  Thev  were  built  bv  Mr.  Adolf  Sutro,  one  of  the  best- 
known  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  at  one  time  its  mayor. 

This  ininiense  plant  includes  in  all  six  tanks,  surrounded  by  tiers  of 
seats.  The  largest  tank  contains  the  sea  water  at  its  normal  tempera- 
ture, while  in  the  others  the  water  is  heated  to  different  temperatures 
to  suit  the  varying  requirements  of  the  bathers.  From  a  description 
published  bj-  the  Free  Bath  and  Sanitary  League  of  Chicago  in  1897, 
it  is  learned  that  the  sea  water  is  supplied  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the 
ocean  waves.  Should  pumping  be  necessary,  however,  by  reason  of 
low  tides  preparations  have  been  made  whereby  the  water  can  be 
forced  in  at  the  rate  of  (>,()()0  gallons  a  minute.  The  tanks  are  emptied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  returning  to  the  tanks  of  the  once- 
used  water.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  pipe  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length  running  to  the  other  side  of  the  headlands  which  delivers 
the  waste  water  into  the  tidal  current,  which  carries  it  away  from  the 
))aths. 

Some  conception  of  the  equipment  of  this  establishment  may  be 
gaincnl  from  the  following  figures: 

L(Migth  of  baths.  499.5  feet. 

Width  of  baths,  254.1  fei»t. 

Amount  (»f  gla.s8  iisc^l,  100,000  superficial  feet. 

Iron  in  roof  and  cohnniis,  000  tons. 

Luinbt-r,  3,50(),0(K)  feet. 

Concrete,  270,000  ca])ic  feet. 

Seating  cai)acity — amphitheater,  3,700;  promenade,  3,700. 

Holding  (Opacity,  25,0(K). 

Tank-s  0. 

Capacity  of  tanks,  1,804,962  gallons. 

I'>e.<h -water  plunge- tank,  1. 

T(>]H)ggan  slides  in  both,  7. 

Springboards,  9. 

Tni])ezes,  3. 

High  dive,  1. 

Sw  inging  rings,  30. 

r)ressing  rooms,  private,  517. 

Chil)  rooms,  9;  capacity,  1,110. 

Total  cai»acity,  dressing  and  club  rooms,  1,627. 

S}K)\ver  baths  in  all  <lub  rooms,  37. 

Shower  baths  in  ])rivate  dressing  rooms,  29. 

Time  require<l  to  fill  tanks  by  waves,  1  hour. 

Time  re<juired  to  fill  tanks  by  i)umping,  5  hours. 

A  fully  ecjuipped  laundry  is  attached  to  the  baths,  with  a  capacity 
of  20,000  suits  and  40,000  towels  a  day.  A  restaurant  is  also  found, 
consisting  of  three  floors,  30  by  75  feet  each,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000 
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persons  at  one  time.  A  kitchen,  30  by  50  feet,  contains  every  neces- 
sary appliance  and  can  readily  provide  for  the  wants  of  0,000  visitors. 
The  baths  are  protected  by  enormous  breakwaters,  and  nothing  has 
been  omitted  in  the  construction  of  the  va^t  buildings  that  could  add 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  visitor.  The  baths  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  city  by  electric  cars. 


SPECIAL  BATHING  APPLIANCES. 

The  provision  of  public  bath  houses  where  large  numbers  of 
bathers  must  be  served  daily  involves  the  use  of  special  appliances. 
The  shower  appliances  have  been  developed  largely  because  of  the 
necessit}^  of  the  most  economical  use  of 
water  under  such  circumstances,  and  it  is 
the  success  of  the  shower  bath  that  has 
made  the  present  public-bath  movement 
possible.  Typical  showers  are  those  used 
in  one  of  the  recently  constructed  New 
York  public  baths  (Plate  162). 

These  showers  consist  of  an  overhead 
douche  or  ring,  the  water  supply  to  the 
same  being  controlled  by  a  nonscalding 
mixing  valve,  so  arranged  that  in  turning 
on  the  water  the  cold  water  is  turned  on 
first  by  one  turn  of  the  wheel;  the  second 
turn  of  the  wheel  opens  the  hot- water  sup- 
ply port,  thus  giving  the  user  the  hot  and 
cold  water  mixed;  the  third  turn  of  the 
wheel  gradually  opens  the  hot- water  port 
to  its  entire  capacity  and  gradually  closes 
otf  the  cold.  This  is  arranged  this  w2Ly  so 
that  the  bather  can  get  the  hot  water  at  a 
high  temperature,  if  desired.  To  turn 
the  shower  oflf  it  is  then  necessary  to  turn 
it  back  the  full  three  turns,  so  that  when 
opened  up  again  the  cold  water  will  always 
come  first. 

The  plans  of  the  shower  bath,  showing  the  shower  cabinc^t  and 
dressing  room  as  used  in  a  recently  built  New  York  bath,  will  ho  of 
interest  in  this  connection.  The  floor  plan,  front  elevation,  and  longi- 
tudinal section  are  reproduced  on  the  following  page. 

In  the  same  bath  the  hot -water  supply  apparatus  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  the  most  advanced  methods.  The  bath  is  provided  with 
high-pressure  .steam  boilers,  which  furnish  steam  to  the  engine  run- 
ning  the    pumps,    electric-light  dynamo,   laundry    machinery,   etc. 


Plate  162.— Typical  shower 
apparatus. 
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St*-aiii  from  tht:>^-  >amp  h<->ilers  is  also  used  for  heatiog  the  water  for 
thi-  -h<jw>-r-  Sy  iiiiran-  of  a  combination  apparatus.  iuiii|f  both  the  live 
iti-am  MiiH  th»-  fxhftu-t  !<tesm  from  the  engine. 

A  liir;.";  uuttir  tunk  i-  sl-Ki  installed,  the  same  being  4  feet  in  diam- 
(rriT  Hit'l  t'j  ffrot  hnig.  Tbi><  tank  is  fitted  up  with  a  4-iDch  copper  coil, 
uhii'li  i-  (oiiiioctfrd  to  the  exhaust  ^iteam  from  the  engine. 

Tti'-  watfrr  >uj>pl_v  for  the  showers  is  piped  from  the  city  supply  to 
this  tank,  and  tiv  ni<-ans  of  the  exhaust-steam  coil  is  partly  heated.    This 


P/an  of  Shower  Baths 

Plate  1 63.— Plan  of  typical  bhower  bath. 

piirtly  lifutcd  wiitpr  if  then  [liped  or  fed  into  two  automatic  heaters,  to 
wliiili  \\\-i\  sttiani  is  conni'cti'd  up.     The^c  two  heaters  then  heat  this 

Wlltcr  In  tll(l  |-('<|uil'C(l  tpmp*^!!!!!!^. 

In  llii'Mi'  licatrrs  tin-  tciniwnilurc  of  the  water  i» automaticall}'-  repu- 
lulrii  l)y  :i  di-virf!  so  .xiiiiplo  iiiid  acfurnto  that  a  variation  of  3°  in  the 
triii|ic<niliiri>  of  llio  water  will  op«^nit<>  it,  which  enables  the  heater  to 
dflivrr  llii-.  waler  evenly  at  itny  desired  temperature  at  which  it  is  set. 
VVIifther  a  small  .imoiint  of  wah-r  \»  heinfr  drawn  from  the  heater,  or 
I  he  hititiTis  di'livcrinfT  water  to  its  full  capacity,  the  temperature  will 

In3  till!  NU1U-. 
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The  regulating  device  consists  of  a  diaphragm  valve,  through  which 
the  steam  passes,  and  a  thermostat  valve,  which  is  opemted  by  the 
varying  temperature,  which  opens  or  closes  a  vent,  allowing  the  water 
from  the  heater  to  pass  into  the  small  pipe  leading  to  the  diaphragm 
of  the  valve.  The  latter  is  thus  automatically  opened  or  closed  and 
the  steam  correspondingly  turned  on  or  off. 

The  plan  of  a  typical  laundry  outfit  for  a  public  bath — such  outfit 
as  is  necessary  for  the  laundering  of  bathing  suits,  towels,  etc.,  is 
shown  herewith  (Plate  164).  Such  a  plant,  it  will  be  seen,  requires  an 
engine  or  motor,  a  sterilizer,  a  washer,  an  extractor,  a  mangle,  a  dry- 
ing room,  w^ashtubs,  a  soap  tank,  a  stove,  and  ironing  tables.  All  of 
these  machines  are  made  of  varying  capacities,  suited  to  the  largest  or 
to  the  smallest  bath  house. 

The  shower  baths  have  attained  great  popularity  in  use  abroad, 
especially  in  Germany,  both  in  manufacturing  establishments,  where 
they  have  l)een  quite  extensively  installed,  and  in  people's  baths.  Dr. 
Edward  M.  Hartwell,  in  an  article  on  "Public  baths  in  Europe,"  which 
he  prepared  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1897,  thus 
writes  of  the  form  most  favored  by  German  experience: 

In  1889  a  general  exposition  of  devices  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents was  held  in  Berlin.  The  German  Association  of  Brewers  offered 
a  prize  of  1,000  marks  ($238)  for  the  workman's  bath  which  should  best 
commend  itself  to  the  judges  for  utility,  solidity,  practicability,  sim- 

{>licity,  and  inviting  character,  and  be  adapted  for  use  in  breweries  and 
or  general  use  as  well.  There  were  presented  in  competition  5 
models,  13  sets  of  plans,  and  4  baths  in  running  order.  The  prize 
was  divided  between  BOrner  &  Co.,  of  Berlin,  for  a  Lassar-Grove 
workman's  shower  bath,  and  the  German  Jute  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Company,  of  Meissen,  for  a  workman's  shower  bath,  while  4  firms 
received  honoi'able  mention. 

The  judges  unanimously  recommended  that  certain  principles  be 
followed  in  the  construction  of  workmen's  baths,  as  follows:  (^) 

"In  general,  the  shower  bath  is  to  be  characterized  as  the  most  prac- 
ticable of  all  soi*ts  of  bath  for  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  and  simul- 
taneous refreshment.  For  certain  kinds  of  industry  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  washing  facilities  in  addition,  to  enable  the  bather  to  free 
himself  from  adhesive  dirt. 

"Regarding  the  construction  of  shower  baths,  all  material  is  to  bo 
avoided  that  is  porous  or  attractive  to  water,  or  permits  dirt  to  accu- 
mulate in  cracks  and  joints,  or  renders  complete  cleanliness  of  all 
appurtenances  difficult  or  impossible.  *  *  *  Leaving  slate  out  of 
the  question  as  too  costly,  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  walls  of  the 
single  cabins  than  corrugated  sheet  zinc.  Next  to  be  recommended 
are  the  so-called  "  Monier"  walls,  but  only  when  their  surface  is  well 
smoothed.  The  durability  of  oil  paint  is  not  satisfactory,  owing  to 
the  continuous  influence  of  warm  water  and  soapsuds. 

o  Arbeiter-Badeeinrichtungen.  Ansichten  und  Gnindsiitze  de«  Preii^richte  iiber 
die  vom  deatschen  Brauerbund  ausgeschriebene  Preisaufgabe.    By  B.  Knoblauch. 
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"The*  imrtitions  should  l)c  2  metei's  (6  feet  7  inches)  high  and  about  10 
(.'(MitiiiH'tcrs  (4  inche.s)  raised alx)ve  the  floor  forthesakeof  ventilation. 

•'Th(*  floor  .should  iilso  be  made  impervious  to  water  by  the  use  of 
asphalt,  conient,  or  terrazzo.  The  first  has  not  only  the  advantage 
r>f  (;h(*upness,  l>ut  also  that  it  is  least  unpleasant  to  the  naked  feet, 
in  ord(fr  to  prevent  the  splashing  of  water  from  the  liath  cabin  to  the 
dressing  cabin,  the  latter  should  be  placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  for- 
nier:  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  step,  the  floor  of  the  dressing  room  should 
slo]>e  sufficiently  toward  the  Ijatliroom.  In  the  bath  cabm  itself  there 
sliould  Im>  a  rccess(*d  portion  in  the  floor,  like  a  trough,  whose  deepest 
part  receives  the  prin<'ipal  stream  from  the  shower,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  bath  should  be  so  full  that  the  water  reaches  to  the  ankles 
of  the  bather.  This  will  i)ermit  the  bather  to  soap  himself  thoroughly 
})efore  using  the  spray  and  at  the  same  time  cleanse  his  feet.  The  rest 
of  the  floor  of  the  shower  cabin  should  slope  toward  the  trough,  whose 
e(lgc».s  should  be  rounded.  At  the  deei)est  part  an  emptying  valve  is  to 
be  placed,  and  at  the  highest  part  an  overflow  pipe.  ♦  *  *^  Inahnost 
all  <*ases  tlie  use  of  such  trough  renders  the  provision  of  a  special  wash 
basin  unnecessary.     *     *     * 

'  •  The  use  of  wood  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  *  *  ♦  The 
shower  spray  should  Ije  placed  oblicjuely,  as  the  water  streaming  verti- 
cally froui  aiiove  is  undesiniblo  for  weaker  persons  and  those  hable  to 
'  rush  of  blo<xl  to  the  head."  The  most  appropriate  place  for  the  sprav 
nozzle  is  on  the  partition  wall  between  the  dressing  and  the  bath 
cabins,  to  be  fed  from  a  warm- water  reservoir  having  an  exit  temper- 
ature of  9i3-  F.  The  limitation  by  a  measuring  device  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  warm  water,  which  is  commendable  in  people's  bath  estab- 
lishments, appears  to  be  superfluous  for  workmen's  baths  in  factories. 

**  The  spray  should  run  only  so  long  as  the  bather  pulls  the  chain;  but 
in  order  that  he  may  have  his  hands  tree  for  washing  during  the  action 
of  the  shower,  it  is  desirable  that  a  hook,  to  which  the  chain  may  be 
fast(^n(^d,  should  be  placed  on  the  wall.  The  necessity  for  an  unliniited 
supi)lv  of  cold  water  seenLs  to  be  self-evident. 

''Tlie  dressing  room  should  ))e  alx)ut  the  same  size  as  the  bath  cabin, 
and  should  contain  a  seat,  shelf,  clothes  hooks,  well  separated  from 
each  other,  and  a  pair  of  washable  ruV)ber  sandals  with  straps  over 
their  middle,  in  order  that  the  ))ather  need  not  step  directly  on  the 
stone  floor.  A  looking-glass  becomes  dimmed  in  such  a  room,  and  is 
therefore  i)etter  plac(»d  in  the  corridor.  Combs  and  brushes  had  bet- 
ter not  be  furnished,  since  through  their  common  use  diseases  of  the 
sculp  are  easily  incurred. 

*'The  heating  of  workmen's  baths  in  factories  is  most  servioeablv 
ai'coniplished  by  means  of  steam.  It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  that  all 
the  bath  arrangcMuents  should  be  placed  in  a  thoroughly  heated  room. 
*  *  *  «  «  •  « 

"•  Tlu»  following  demands  must  l>e  met  in  order  to  provide  appiT>priate 
bath  fcatun^s  for  our  workmen:  The  greatest  possible  utilitv  m  the  least 
possii)le  space:  cheapness  of  plant  and  operation;  easy  and  convenient 
cleansing  of  the  bath  and  dressing  rooms;  avoidance  of  wood  or  of 
porous  innterial;  nitional  position  of  the  shower  nozzle  (at  an  anele  of 
i;")  )  out  of  r(»gard  for  weakly  persons;  opiK)itunity  to  remove  adho8i\'e 
dirt,  [)articularly  from  the  feet;  protection  against  catching  cold; 
avoidance,  theix^fore,  of  dmfts  of  cold  air.'' 
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The  principles  enunciated  by  the  judges  chosen  by  the  German 
Brewers'  Association  in  1881)  have  been  quite  closely  followed  in  most 
respects  in  constructing  the  model  bath  house  whicn  was  exhibited  at 
the  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1896  by  the  Berlin  Society  for 
People's  Baths,  a  description  of  which  is  given  below. 

The  tirst  German  shower-bath  establishment  to  attract  wide  atten- 
tion was  placed  in  tiie  barracks  of  the  Kaiser  Franz  Grenadier  Regi- 
ment of  the  Guard  in  Berlin  in  1878,  at  the  instance  of  Doctor  Munnich, 
a  military  surgeon.  The  bath  was  for  the  use  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  •1:,000  marks  ($952),  so  as  to 
permit  300  men  to  bathe  within  an  hour.  It  was  devised  by  the  firm 
of  David  Grove,  sanitary  engineers,  in  Berlin.  Previous  to  its  installa- 
tion militarv  barracks  were  without  shower  baths  for  the  use  of  soldiers. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  more  than  fifty  barracks  of 
the  German  army. 

The  same  firm  installed  11  shower  baths  of  their  peculiar  pattern 

Erior  to  1883.  Eight  of  the  11  were  placed  in  garrison  buildings  for  the 
enefit  of  soldiers.  In  the  period  f  rom*1878  to  1894,  inclusive,  this  firm 
installed  shower  baths  in  no  less  than  37  military  barracks.  Its  baths 
have  also  been  placed  in  various  schools,  prisons,  factories,  and  peo- 
ple's baths. 

In  1883,  at  the  Exposition  of  Hygiene  in  Berlin,  Dr.  O.  Lassar 
exhibited  a  people's  bath  house,  simply  constructed,  11  meters  (30  feet 
1  inch)  long  and  6  meters  (16  feet  5  inches)  wide,  built  of  corrugated 
iron,  by  David  Grove,  at  a  cost  of  6,300  marks  (^1,499).  It  was 
divided  by  a  middle  partition  into  two  sections,  one  for  women  and 
one  for  men,  each  section  having  its  own  separate  entrance.  The  build- 
ing was  of  one  story  and  contained,  besides  a  ticket  office,  2  water- 
closets,  2  corridors,  a  laundry,  a  drying  room,  a  boiler  room,  and  10 
shower-bath  cabins  (5  for  men  and  5  for  women).  Each  shower  cabin 
was  li  meters  (4  feet  11  inches)  souare,  and  one  corner  of  the  cabin 
could  be  closed  oflf  by  a  curtain.  The  bath  house  was  used  hy  upward 
of  10,000  persons  during  the  three  months  of  the  exposition.  This 
particular  bath  house  was  afterwards  purchased  by  a  manufacturer 
and  set  up  for  the  use  of  his  workmen. 

People's  baths  similar  to  this,  and  known  as  the  Lassar-Grove  form 
of  people's  baths,  have  since  been  built  in  a  number  of  German  cities, 
as,  for  instance,  Munich,  Magdeburg,  Hanover,  and  Frankfort.  In 
these,  as  well  as  in  the  city  people's  baths  in  Vienna,  the  bath  cabins 
are  furnished  with  shower  baths  exclusively.  The  usual  price  for 
shower  baths  in  this  class  of  people's  bath  is  10  pfennigs  {2k  cents). 

The  Berlin  Society  for  People's  Baths,  of  which  Dr.  O.  Lassar  is 
president,  exhibited  a  model  people's  bath  house  (Plates  165,  166,  and 
167)  in  working  order  at  the  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  during 
the  summer  of  1896.  The  model,  with  its  fixtures,  cost  20,000  marks 
($4,760),  and  the  following  is  a  description  of  it: 

**  The  establishment  comprises  10  snower  cabins.  Five  cabins  and 
a  water-closet  are  placed  on  each  of  the  corridors,  which  open  to  the  left 
and  right,  respectively,  from  the  waiting  room.  By  extending  the 
corridors  and  adding  further  cabins  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  the  bath, 
and  by  putting  a  partition  through  the  waiting  room  to  establish 
separate  sections  for  men  and  women. 
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'*  Cabins,  corridors,  and  waiting  room  are  on  the  same  level,  which 
is  niiscnl  two  stei)s  above  the  ground  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
boiler  room  is  sunk  l.(»()  meters  (5  feet  3  inches)  below  that  level,  while 
the  floor  of  th<'  laundry,  which  is  above  the  boiler  room,  is  1.6C»  meters 
above*  the  same  level.  T\^  o  advantages  arise  from  this:  First,  the  short 
distanei*  of  half  a  stairway  from  the  boiler  room  to  the  waiting  room 
and  the  corridors  on  one  band  and  from  the  laundry  to  the  waitinjf 
room  on  the  other;  second,  if  a  cellar  be  placed  under  the  shower- 
cabin  section,  adjoining  the  boiler  room,  then  a  room  accessible  in  all 
its  ]>arts  at  all  times  and  free  from  frost  would  be  provided  for  the 
installation  of  the  plumbing. 

"'Airain,  entrance  might  be  had  through  the  laundry  by  means  of  a 
half  stairway  into  a  room  situated  above  the  waiting  room,  in  which 
room  a  i-eservoir  for  serving  shower  baths  i«  placed.  This  room  in 
certain  cases  might  be  used  as  the  living  room  of  the  attendant.  The 
r(»s(M'voir  would  then  be  placed  in  the  attic  above  the  laundry. 

*  «  ♦  ♦  ♦  "^  ■::■ 

• 

*•  The  cabins  are  inclosed  by  walls  of  tii*st-class  Carrara  marble,  which 
is  placed  upon  brass  supports  and  fastened  tojgether  by  cramp  irons. 
The  floor  con>ists  of  a  layer  of  cement,  over  which  a  light  latticework 
is  i)laced  in  the  dressing  rooms  and  bath  cabins.     The  dressing  rooms 

an'  shut  off  from  the  corridor  by  washable  curtains. 

*  ♦  *     ♦  *  *  « 

''  Shower  baths  hitherto  have  involved  an  inconvenience  in  that  they 
supplied  water  to  the  bather  only  from  above,  on  which  ai*count  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  all  parts  of  the  bather's  body  was  rendered 
ditlicult.  The  shower  bath  exhibited  here  has  on  that  account  been 
constructed  upon  another  principle,  which  renders  it  possible  for  the 
bather  not  only  to  supplv  himself  with  water  from  overhead,  but  also, 
by  m(»ans  of  the  three  side  pipes  (marked  b  in  the  plan)  of  the  so-called 
"'mantel  '■  shower  (needle)  bath,  and  by  means  of  an  obliquely  placed 
undtM'  shower,  to  s])ray  himself  from  both  sides  and  from  below.  Each 
of  these  threi*  devic(»s  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  bather  b}*  a 
s])ecial  contrivance.  Th<»  bather  stands  in  a  depression  in  the  floor, 
which  forms  a  foot  tub,  </,  which,  when  the  showers  are  opened,  tills 
with  watta*  that  covers  his  feet  as  high  as  the  ankles.  The  surplus 
water  runs  off  through  the,  overflow  pipe  e.  After  the  bath  the  over- 
flow ]npe  is  taken  out,  whereupon  the  foot  tub  completely  empties 
itself. 

''The  overhead  shower  <^  has  a  cold  water  supply  with  a  sepamtc 
<M)ck,  by  means  of  which  the  bather  can  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  will. 

"Till*  heating  of  the  water  is  effected  through  a  hot-water  circulation 
boiler.^',  which  is  connected  with  the  reservoir  g  l)y  circulation  pijH^s. 
The  heating  of  the  water  may  proceed  as  high  as  95^  F.  The  tempera- 
ture nf  the  water  is  made  clear  to  the  flreman  in  the  boiler  room  by 
means  of  a  thermometer.  If  the  desired  tempeniturc  is  attained,  then 
he  closes  th(»  throttle  valve  /  placed  in  the  perpendicular  leading  pipe. 

'""The  heating  of  the  building  is  provided  for  by  means  of  a  hot-air 
apparatus  /•,  that  stands  in  the  boiler  room.  The  building  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  small  laundry  suflicient  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  wash- 
ing and  drying  of  towels.  The  drying  apparatus  receives  its  heat 
through  circulation  tubes  from  the  hot-water  boiler. 
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Longitudinal  section  of  dressing  and  shower  cabin. 


Ground  plan  of  dr^ssin^  ami  shower  cabm,  showing  fixtures. 


PLATE  167— MODEL  BATH   HOUSE  OF  THE  BERLIN  SOCIETY  FOR   PEOPLE'S  BATHS,   BERLIN 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION,   1896 
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**  With  10  cabins  the  bath  is  equal  to  providing  from  30  to  40  shower 

ktbs  per  hour."(^) 

This  model  workmen's  or  people's  bath  house  not  only  embodies  the 

juircments  laid  doWn  by  the  judges  chosen  by  the  Association  of 

^rman  Brewers  in  1889  to  award  a  prize  of  1,000  marks  ($238)  for  the 
it  plan  or  model  of  a  workman's  bath,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  an 

iprovement  on  the  specifications  of  the  committee  of  award,  viz,  in 

ie  use  of  marble  and  of  the  mantel  shower  fixture. 

To  the  writer,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  make  careful  inspec- 
ption  of  the  model  people's  bath  bouse  described,  it  seems  to  be  ex- 
tjbremely  well  planned  and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  is 
■liis  opinion,  however,  that  the  cost  might  possibly  be  reduced  and  tlie 
'arrangement  of  fixtures  considerably^  simplified  if  improved  methods 
of  heating  water  were  made  use  of  in  baths  modeled  after  it,  at  least 
when  there  is  an  independent  supply  of  steam.  The  footbath  feature 
has  been  employed  elsewhere  and  is  strongly  to  be  commended.  The 
use  of  marble  for  partition  walls  is  a  novelty  in  most  people's  baths. 
In  the  end  its  use  will  probably  be  justified  by  its  superior  durability 
and  cleanliness.  In  the  newest  of  the  public  baths  in  Paris,  the  Pis- 
cine, in  the  Place  Hubert,  the  walls  of  the  shower-bath  cabins  are  of 
opaque  glass  set  in  iron  frames.  Sheet  glass  inclosing  woven  wire  is 
used  for  partitions  in  some  bath  houses,  the  people's  bath  near  Schill- 
ing's bridge,  in  Berlin,  for  example.  The  partition  walls  in  the 
shower  rooms  in  the  Vienna  people's  baths  are  of  cement  on  wire  lath- 
ing and  are  unpainted.  In  one  of  the  newest  and  finest  private  bath 
houses  in  Berlin  the  walls  of  the  shower  cabins  are  painted  with  a 
peculiar  Japan  lacauer  paint,  so  called,  which  is  said  to  withstand  heat, 
water,  and  soapsuas,  and  to  be  suitable  for  application  to  wood,  stone, 
metals,  or  cement.  A  somewhat  similar  kind  of  paint  has  been  used 
upon  the  wooden  dressing-room  doors  in  the  swimming  hall  of  the 
Pouipeian  Bath,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  in  London. 
Enameled  slate,  as  used  for  partitions  and  doors  of  private  bathrooms 
in  the  Whitworth  baths,  Manchester,  and  the  baths  belonging  to  the 
London  parishes  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields,  St.  Mary  Stratford  Bow, 
etc.,  is  said  to  fleck  and  chip  unless  it  is  carefully  treated. 

«  Die  Thatigkeit  des  Berliner  Vereins  f iir  Volksbiider,  1896. 
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mid  to  tbo  industriosi  of  the  country,  and,  second,  a  description  of  the 
Icjidint^  individiml  .schools,  showing  their  aims,  equipment,  and  man- 
at^enicnt,  courses  and  in<^thods  of  instruction,  and  statistical  details. 
Besides  this  material,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  report,  the  results 
of  special  orio^inal  investigations  were  given  and  discussed  at  some 
length  in  chapters  on  the  kindergarten  in  relation  to  manual  training, 
manual  traiiiing  in  conjunction  with  book  work,  manual  ti'ainin^  and 
trade  instruction  in  reformatories,  and  the  effect  of  industrial  educa- 
tion upon  the  individual. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  differs  in  several  important  particu- 
lars from  that  of  ten  3'ear3  before.  In  the  earlier  report  industrial 
education  was  considered  in  the  broadest  sense.  Considerable  space 
was  devoted  to  manual  training,  then  just  becoming  firmly  established 
in  the  public  schools.  The  agricultural  colleges  and  the  institutes  of 
technology  were  also  included,  as  representing  the  earliest  schools 
with  an  industrial  tendency,  although  both  classes  are  perhaps  largely 
in  the  cateijorv  with  colleges  and  professional  schools.  In  the  later 
report  only  industrial  schools,  properly  so  called,  were  studied,  and  the 
classes  of  schools  just  mentioned  were  omitted  from  arty  detailed  treat- 
numt.  Manual  training  seems  to  have  made  for  itself  a  permanent 
place  in  the  pu])lic  school  work,  not  as  a  means  of  teaching  trades  or 
even  the  elements  of  any  trade,  but  as  an  educative  study  in  the  same 
way  as  drawing,  which  preceded  it  in  the  public  schools  only  a  few 
vears,  or  anv  bookwork  of  the  school  course.  The  schools  of  tech- 
nology  were  entirely  omitt-ed.  Their  graduates,  it  is  true,  go  into 
many  industries,  but  the  school  training  is  specialized  in  purely  scien- 
tific rather  than  in  industrial  lines.  The  agricultural  colleges  have 
developed  to  a  large  extent  in  the  same  direction  as  the  technological 
>^chools,  although  all  of  them  offer  courses  of  college  grade  on  agricul- 
tural lin(\s.  The  rule  was  adhered  to  of  considering  no  course  of 
instruction  which  led  to  a  degree.  A  somewhat  recent  development 
in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges — the  dairy  school — was 
d<'scribed  at  some  length  in  the  later  report.  It  represents  one  of  the 
mo>t  notably  successful  elforts  to  benefit  an  industry  by  the  application 
of  sci<MUilic  knowledge  to  its  processes. 

In  tlie  later  investigation,  as  in  the  earlier  one,  it  was  the  purpose 
to  pnvs(»nt  outlines  of  the  systems  in  use  in  European  countries  and 
details  of  typical  trade  and  tec^hnical  schools  of  each  class,  showing 
especially  such  facts  as  th(i  aim  of  the  school,  equipment  as  to  grounds, 
])uil(lings,  laboratories,  and  workshops,  machinery  and  tools,  etc., 
endowment,  costs,  method  of  management  and  maintenance,  instructors, 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  number  of  pupils,  number  of 
graduates,  etc.  Special  inquiries,  also,  were  directed  to  securing  sug- 
trestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools 
=^tigated,  and  to  ascertaining  the  influence  of  the  schools  upon  the 
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pupils,  upon  apprenticeship,  and  upon  an}'  industries,  as  well  as  the 
attitude  of  emploj^ers,  of  school  graduates,  and  of  labor  unions  toward 
industrial  education. 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  schools  which  were  passed  over  in 
making  this  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  classes 
of  schools  which  were  considered  as  industrial,  properly  so  called,  and 
included  in  the  report.  It  should  be  said,  however,  at  the  outeet  that 
usage  in  regard  to  such  terms  as  manual  training  schools,  trade  schools, 
and  technical  schools  is  far  from  uniform.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
here  merely  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  chaiueteristics  of  the 
several  classes  of  schools. 

In  general,  the  schools  included  in  the  report  are  of  three  classes, 
namely,  trade  schools,  technical  schools,  and  schools  of  industrial 
drawing  and  design. 

In  the  trade  school  in  its  simplest  form  the  instruction  is  confined 
entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  workshop,  and  consists  in  perfecting  the  pupil 
in  the  practice  of  the  manipulations  and  operations  of  skilled  workmen 
at  particular  trades.  These  schools  differ  according  as  the  practice 
work  extends  over  a  longer  or  shorter  period  and  as  more  or  less 
explanation  and  instruction  in  scientific  principles  are  added  to  give  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  practice  work.  They  are  apprentice- 
ship schools,  and  usually  claim  to  graduate  apprentices  fully  equipped 
except  as  to  speed,  it  being  generally  considered  that  this  is  better 
acquired  under  ordinary  working  conditions  in  the  trade. 

The  sole  or  primary  aim  of  the  trade  school  is  to  give  the  pupil  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  some  handicraft.  Incidentally  much 
general  information  may  be  imparted  in  connection  with  the  trade 
instruction,  especially  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  scientific  branches, 
but  always  in  direct  application  to  the  work  of  the  trade.  Thus  the 
trade  school  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  manual  training  school 
where  instruction  is  given  in  various  kinds  of  tool  work  as  an  educa- 
tional discipline.  The  difference  may  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  the 
course  pursued  in  the  New  York  Trade  School,  for  example,  with  that 
in  the  St.  I^ouis  Manual -Training  School,  and  in  the  public  manual 
training  high  schools.  In  the  one,  the  course  is  of  short  duration  and 
is  limited  to  a  severe  drill  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  trade.  The 
coui'se  in  the  others  lasts  three  or  four  years,  comprising  high  school 
studies,  with  manual  practice  in  wood  and  iron  work  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  education. 

In  some  of  the  newer  American  trade  schools,  the  Williamson  School 
near  Philadelphia  and  the  two  San  Francisco  trade  schools,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  new  type  of  school.  The  practice  in  the  operations  of  the 
tiude  has  been  extended  over  four  years,  and  the  theoretical  instruction 
covers  substantially  the  same  subjects  as  that  in  the  manual  training 
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:.:_  .  -  •."-I".  \\l^:.  -I'^-^iiil  a.iaptatiuii  in  the  la>t  half  of  the  eourso  tu 
::.♦  ]  .1*  :.:;:  t:-.  :•  wi.i.ii  I'hr  \^n\n\  i-  learning.  The  aim  i»f  tho>e 
"■::.•••  '.-  >  :     'jW'   t:.'  ii  L'Miiuitti;^  a  nunh  bmader  ediicational  founcb- 

■ 

*  ■.  r..  i!;.  T:i:  ';•■  tiiaii  i-  i""*^i'»je  in  tliu  ?hurt  euiir.>esof  the  New  Yt»rk 
I'lri;'-  ^'-'li^'"].  Til*'  piipil  i>  taiiifht  nut  only  how  to  perform  every 
■  j  •  !:iti'!:  •  X  jmm  T-  i  .  .f  n  ^kilk**!  workman  in  the  trade,  hut  to  under 
-t:i::  i  Th..:i.i;L''liiy  ^i-«'  -i'-iititio  ])riuciple*»  involved  in  each  operation. 
>;;.';  TniiniiiLT  i-  «-x|ifMt»-'i  to  insure  rapid  advaneemeut  beyond  the 
irr:ul»-  "f  i«»r»rjit.-viiia::. 

TniiiiliiLf  ill  tra«l''  -.Ihm.U  in  tli».-  I'nited  States  is  intended  to  supply 
ili»-  phuj-  nf  th»'  •ii.l-ti!n»»  appivntire-hip.  which  has  nearly  disappeari'd 
uii'i'  r  tin-  «oM.iiti..n^  t,\'  pn-i-iit  day  indu*»try.  The  trade  school  graii- 
Kai.-  in  many  «a-»-  an*  a^fli-  t')  hftrin  work  at  the  trade  at  wag'es  hut 
-ii'_rlitly  !»•->  ilian  tln»-«-  of  ih«'  practiced  journeyman,  and  after  a  little 
••.\j)»  ii<ii'»'  i«'C«ivo  full  journi'vmiMrs  wages. 

rij»'  »«iu:'-r-  nf  iii'-rriution  in  ino>t  American  trade  schools  have  been 
ariariLf'  'i  t«>  tiaiii  ]>uj)il>  in  the-  -^hortot  i>ossihle  time  to  l)ecome  wage- 
«airi«r-  at  th»'  tra«h'.  'rhi>  iia>  hrcn  the  result  of  the  demands  of  l)oth 
jmjul  ami  pai''*iir:  tin*  t'-arln-r^  and  the  oniplovers  are  practically  a  unit 
in  uiLrin;/  hmiLicr  .-<-1hm»j  preparation.  In  the  foi"eign  schools,  on  the 
«»ih«'r  liainl,  In!!<jfor  and  inonMh'tailcd  courses  are  the  nile.  This  has 
Immm  hinnlv  'luf  to  the  n*>traininir  influence  of  the  lalx)r  unions  ami 
t!nir  in-i-t«Mici'  up<»ii  ilh'  full  period  of  apprenticeship.  As  the  Amer- 
ji  an  ^<ho()U  jri'ow  in  rt'M)urrcs  and  pupils  the  tendency  is  to  lengthen 
and  iinj)ro\«'  iIjc  couix^s. 

Ill  tin-  technical  -^rlmoj  in  its  siniple-t  form  the  instruction  is  limitt-d 
riiiiii'lv  nv  rliir|j\-  io  tlip  school  rooiu  or  the  lalM)ratorv,  and  con?sists 
in  onlv  <u«h  ii>«-  of  tooj^  and  niachiiH's  hv  the  instructor  as  will  clearlv 
ilhi-trati-  tin- application  of  th»»  theoretical  and  .scientili<*  teaching  to 
tln'  paiti<iilar  t  ladr--.  Many  >U(h  schools  make  no  provision  for  the 
U--C  of  tor>!>  or  inarhincs  (»ii  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Others  introduce 
a  ^oo(l  <l»:ij  of  such  practice  that  the  pupil  may  acquire  a  familiarity 
with  all  the  pi'occ-.-cs  of  the  trade.  But  the  imix)rtant  distinction  is 
that  the  school  i>  v^upplenientary  to  the  work  at  the  trade.  The 
course«>  are  arran«r('d  to  ])rovi(le  theoretical  and  scientiHc  instruction 
adapted  for  a|>prcntiees  and  workmen  already  at  work  at  their  trades. 
1'lie  j)ui|)osp  i>  to  ^nM'  the  woidx'iuan  an  understanding  of  the^icientitic 
piineiple.^  in\ol\('d  in  the  work  that  he  may  he  called  upon  to  do  at 
his  tradi*  and  to  inereji«.(»  his  intelliofence  ifcnerallv. 

Mo-t  of  the  m1ioo1>  of  this  (dass  are  evcninijf  schools.  Good  exam- 
ph's  <»f  ^(  hooU  ollerin^  su<  h  instruction  in  this  country  are  the  schcml 
of  IIoi'cv;:  ('<)..  the  |)rinting  press  manufacturers,  Drexel  and  Spring 
(Jarden  institute^.  Koidiester  Athena'um.  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
A--ociation  schooU.  and  the  corrc^spondeiu'C  schools.  In  England  this 
is  tlh'  favorite  typ<'  of  instruction.     Most  of  the  instruction  in  the 
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schools  known  there  as  polytechnicrs  and  technical  schools  is  of  this 
character.  These  English  schools  are  officially  regarded  as  wholly 
technical  and  as  in  no  case  taking  the  place  of  apprenticeship,  the 
teaching  of  the  practice  of  trades  being  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
act  under  which  they  came  into  being  and  under  which  they  derive 
their  supix)rt.  The  technical  instruction  is  very  highly  specialized 
and  the  shopwork  is  to  explain  the  scientific  instruction,  to  enable  the 
I  pupil  to  learn  how  to  do — but  carefully  refrains  from  giving  sufficient 
practice  to  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  dexterity  or  in  any  manner  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the  trade.  In 
fact  in  nearly  all  these  English  schools  only  those  who  are  at  work  in 
the  trade  already  are  permitted  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  instruc- 
tion.    This  has  been  a  necessary  concession  to  organized  labor. 

The  influence  of  the  English  labor  unions  and  the  rigidity  t«rith  which 
the  would-be  artisan  is  held  in  control  will  be  appreciated  when  the 
length  of  apprenticeship — as  much  as  seven  years  in  some  cases — is 
compared  with  the  preparation  demancled  in  this  country  and  the 
elasticity  of  even  this  requirement.  For  while  three  or  four  years' 
apprenticeship  is  required  here,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many 
attain  to  journeymen's  full  wages  without  ever  undergoing  any  such 
exacting  service.  This  is  rendered  nmch  easier  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  workman  can  move  from  place  to  place.  But  the  length  of 
the  apprenticeship  is  not  all  the  difference.  During  the  long  period 
of  the  English  workman's  apprenticeship  very  low  wages  are  received, 
while  in  the  United  States  the  apprentice  from  the  beginning  earns  a 
living  wage.  The  greater  number  of  opportunities  open  to  the  bright 
ambitious  boy  in  this  country  is  in  large  part  the  cause  of  this  great 
difference. 

In  Geraiany  also  the  private-shop  apprenticeship  with  evening  and 
Sunday  instruction  is  favored.  Education  is  compulsory  up  to  the 
fourteenth  year,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  laboring  classes  begin 
work  at  this  age.  For  the  special  purpose  of  continuing  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  workers  after  they  are  forced  to  enter  the  shops  to 
earn  a  livelihood  the  so-called  continuation  sch(M)ls  were  creabnl. 
They  proved  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  workmen  that  thoy 
have  been  specialized  for  particular  trades  and  have  multiplied  all  over 
the  Empire. 

As  'the  length  of  the  period  of  instruction  in  the  trade  school  in- 
creases the  amount  of  theoretical  instruction  is  added  to  more  and 
more.  In  the  continental  countries  in  many  cases  trade  schools  of 
very  high  grade  are  known  as  technical  schools;  in  these,  while  a 
craft  is  taught,  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  it  is  grounded  are 
also  exhaustively  studied  and  exemplified  in  their  applications  to  art 
and  industry. 

Such  also  are  the  American  textile  schools  modeled  on.  tlvv^  oVi^\ 
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(icriDJin  t«'Xtilf  xhools.  Those  srhooLs,  like  tho:»c  in  Germany,  ropre- 
><'nt  :i  ']ir«-t  cirnrt  nn  tht*  part  of  the  textile  interests  to  foster  a  local 
indii-trv  'i\  tin-  (Mlufjition  of  the  workmen  in  art  and  soienre  a.s  ap- 
})lir:i})].'  to  inaniifiutiin'.  They  represent,  too,  the  most  important 
iiiNtiuni^N  ill  thi<  r-ountrv  where  tnide  schools  have  received  the  assist- 
tiiicc  of  tljr  >\iito  and  the  municipality.  These  textile  schools  are  all 
tia«l«'  mIkk)!.-.  luit  in  their  lonj^er  courses,  extend  inof  over  four  year^i 
ill  tin*  day  school,  tin*  most  thorou<^h  scientific  and  technical  instruction 
i>  tfivcii. 

In  the  schools  of  industrial  drawint^  and  design  general  instruction 
is  <rivcn  in  fr(M»-hand  and  m(H*hanical  drawing  and  in  desig'n  applied 
to  various  industri(»s.  In  the  best  of  these  courses  a  good  deal  of 
attention  is  ^rjvcn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  to  the  study  of  the 
j)roccs>cs  of  manufacture,  that  the  designer  may  understand  the  prac- 
tical re«juircmcnt>  of  each  particular  product.  Much  practical  good 
liji^  already  resulted  from  this  kind  of  instruction,  especially  in  cotton 
and  wool«'n  manufacturing. 

Many  of  the  American  schools  show  the  influence  of  European 
exam])le,  and  the  modiiications  and  improvements  have  been  notable. 
Manual  training  has  long  been  in  genend  use  in  European  schools, 
but  the  mamial  training  high  school  is  a  distinct  American  tyi>e.  The 
New  York  Trade  School,  too,  hits  no  European  prototype,  though 
the  institution  wa>  esta]>lished  after  careful  study  of  foreign  experi- 
ence. \o  Kurop(»an  school  otfers  short  trade  courses  of  so  distinctly 
j)ractical  a  character.  Doubth^ss  the  influence  of  the  tnide  unions 
would  be  too  strongly  against  courses  so  short.  Pingland  has  no  trade 
>chool>  in  the  sense  of  schools  of  apprenticeship.  The  so-called  con- 
tinuation school,  so  conunon  in  (lermanv  for  man}' \'eai*s,  represents 
:i  kin<l  of  instruction  the  need  of  which  seems  to  be  much  felt  just  at 
jn-oent.  The  succ(»ss  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
classrs  imd  tli(»  rapid  growth  of  the  correspondence  schools  seem  to  be 
proof  of  this.  Instruction  of  this  character  has  been  carried  on  by 
several  notable  schools  for  many  years — for  example.  Spring  Garden 
Institute,  of  Philadelphia  and  the  (ieneral  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  of  New  York. 

The  fact  must  not  ])0.  overlooked  that  the  mode  of  educiitional  organ- 
ization in  Kuropean  countries  differs  radically  from  that  in  the  United 
States.  Ill  sevtMal  continental  coiuitries,  for  example,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  in(bistrial  education,  from  the  kindergarten  and  manual  train- 
in;^-  up  through  trade  and  techidcal  schools  to  the  higher  engineering 
and  scientilic  institutions,  is  (established  bv  law  and  subsidized  and 
administered  bv  the  State.  With  us,  on  the  contrarv.  there  is  not 
otdy  no  such  comj)lete  system,  but  there  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rec<Mjtly  established  schools,  no  schools  of  an  industrial  character 
n^ceiving  govermni^ntal  aid.     Where  public  manual  training  schools 
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have  been  established  the  work  has  been  done  by  municipal  boards  or 
by  private  enterprise.  Hence  there  is  no  uniform  s^-stem  of  manual 
training,  nor  does  any  one  of  the  manual  training  schools  have  any  rela- 
tion to  any  trade  or  technical  school. 

In  spite  of  this  there  are  several  incorporated  manual  training  schools 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  number  of  public  manual  training  high 
schools  of  the  same  character,  which  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  to 
be  found  abroad.  In  these  something  more  is  taught  than  the  use  of 
more  hand  tools.  Machine  tools  for  wood  and  metal  work  abound, 
and  the  colossal  mechanical  appliances  for  testing  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials, etc.,  seen  in  some  of  the  schools,  dwarf  into  insignificance  the 
relatively  meager  equipment  of  the  foreign  schools  of  this  class. 

In  respec>t  to  trade  and  technical  schools  of  the  best  class  the  con- 
ditions are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  quite  the  reverse.  The  thorough- 
ness of  their  courses  is  proverbial,  and  the  specialization  of  their 
training  comprehends  the  minutest  details.  The  German  Fachschule^ 
where  a  single  specialty  is  taught — upholstering,  for  example — turns 
out  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  thoroughly  competent  workman.  The 
dver  who  learns  his  aiii  in  the  Crefeld  laboratories  is  versed  in  all  the 
subtile  chemistrj'^  of  colors,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  fabrics  understands  to  the  fraction  of  a  pfennig  the  cost  of 
dyeing  a  given  numljer  of  yards  blue  or  y^ellow. 

A  like  thoroughness  characterizes  the  instruction  given  in  the  horo- 
logical  schools  at  Besanyon,  Geneva,  and  Coventry — great  centei*s  of 
the  watchmaking  industry.  It  is  a  marked  feature,  also,  of  the  trade 
schools  of  tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  artificial  flower  making  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland;  of  the  Austrian  wood-carving 
and  cabinetmaking  schools;  of  the  German  schools  for  locksmiths 
and  horseshoers;  and  even  of  the  fishing  schools  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

A  few  of  the  trade  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  Sbites  take 
rank  with  their  European  prototypes,  and  the  numlun*  is  yearly 
increasing.  Of  these  the  New  York  Tirade  School,  the  Williamson 
and  the  San  Francisco  trade  schools,  Drexel  and  Pi'att  institutes,  and 
the  textile  schools  are  examples.  But  the  most  of  our  schools  of  this 
class  are  inferior,  in  respect  to  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  their 
teaching,  to  the  foreign  models.  Of  many,  it  is  true,  it  n)ay  be  said 
that  the  courses  are  as  thorough  and  as  long  as  the  circumstancf\s  of 
the  persons  for  whom  they  are  arranged  will  permit.  The  schools 
must  develop  both  sui)ply  and  demand  side  by  side. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  present  status  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, no  attempt  was  made  in  the  report  to  take  a  census  of  the  various 
institutions  in  this  and  other  countries  in  which  trade  and  technical 
instruction  in  any  form  constitutes  a  feature.  The  number  of  insti- 
tutions equipped  for  such  training  was  not  considered  to  b^  «l  TosXXftx 
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of  ^Trjit  (M>ii.stMjiu'Mfc.  It  WHS  rather  the  organization  and  methods  of 
nprrx-ntativc  schools  that  had  protrressod  heyond  the  expK.»ri  mental 
sta;:<j  that  fornuMl  tht'  hasis  of  the  inquiry.  The  chief  ohject,  therc- 
fon\  was  to  draw  from  orij^inal  and  other  sources  the  facts  which 
shoiihl  most  ch*arly  show  the  actual  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
trade  and  t<'chnical  schools  and  their  intluence  u|X)n  industry  and  the 
individual. 

In  looking  for  the  beginnings  of  education  of  an  industrial  chaiui^ter 
in  the  Tnited  States,  attention  nuist  be  directed  to  the  earlv  efforts  of 
the  institutes  of  technology.  These  schools,  to  be  sure,  are  primarily 
scliools  of  scieiu'c  and  engineering  of  collegiate  grade,  but  their  con- 
tri])uti()n  to  tlie  extraordinary  industrial  progress  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  both  dinH-tly  and  through  their  influence  upon  scientific 
instruction  in  the  colleges  of  the  country,  has  been  very  large. 
Althou«»:h  the  earliest  of  these  schools,  Kensselaer  Polvtechnic  Insti- 
tute,  was  esta])lished  in  IS'24,  the  i)eriod  of  their  real  activity  liegan 
ininiedialely  following  th(»  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  Massachusettii 
Institut<'  of  Technology  opened  its  doors  in  lSt)5,  and  was  followed  in 
lsi;s  by  the  Worcester  Polyt(»chnic  Institute,  in  18G6  by  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, atid  in  IsTL  hy  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Since 
then  manv  other  institutions  of  like  character  have  been  established, 
and  the  attendance  of  students  pursuing  scientific  and  engineering 
courses  of  this  grade  has  grown  to  largo  proportions. 

Scientific  educatioti  ret-eived  a  decided  impetus  in  the  passage  of  the 
land -grant  act  of  rfuly  :i,  ls(\2.  The  colh^ges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  in  the  several  States,  numberingabout  GO,  founded  from 
lime  to  tinn»  under  this  act  or  complying  with  its  terms,  have  received 
from  the  (Jeneral  (lovernment  under  this  act  in  the  aggregate  more 
that!  sir)j)Ou,0(M».  Th<»se  institutions  have  applied  themselves  to  a 
great  extent  to  tin^  j)romotion  of  agricultural  education.  In  seveml 
instanees.  however,  the  beta^Ht  of  the  grant  has  gone  to  instituti<ms 
almost  exclusively  scientilic  or  technological,  while  in  many  cases 
eourst's  of  such  a  <'haracter  were  estiiblished  side  bv  side  with  the  ajrri- 
<  iillural  courses.  In  most  cases  the  industrial  results  of  the  work  of 
these  M'hools,  (»xce])t  in  the  agricultural  courses,  have  been,  as  in  the 
ijistitutes  of  technoloiiv,  indirect  ratli<»r  than  strictlv  industrial. 

'V\\r  agricultural  tiMidency  of  these  schools  was  given  a  fresh  impetus 
l»y  tlh'  act  of  March  2,  ISST.  by  whi<'h  the  sum  of  Sl.'iyOOO  per  anmmi 
went  to  each  State  for  the  <'stal)lishment  and  maintenance  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  connected  with  the  colleges  founded  under 
tln'  Ituid-grant  act.  Further  govermnental  sui)port  was  given  the 
work  of  thesi*  >chools  by  the  act  of  August  IM)^  181M),  under  which 
Sir>,onn  was  voted  to  each  State,  this  sum  to  be  increased  by  $1,<HX) 
each  ViMir  for   ten   vears,  after  which   the  animal   aid  was   fixed   at 
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J;25,0U0.  The  act  stipulated  that  this  money  should  ''  he  applied  only 
to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language, 
and  the  various  bi'anches  of  uiathematical,  physical,  natural,  and 
economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the 
industries  of  life." 

These  institutions  have  in  recent  years  greatly  extended  their  work, 
not  only  in  agricultui-al  but,  in  the  South,  in  industrial  lines.  The  dairy 
courses  established  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  in  1891  ai.d 
later  in  a  number  of  other  States  have  proved  remarkably  successful. 
Short  winter  courses  in  agriculture  for  the  farmers  have  been  a  recent 
development,  and  the  correspondence  courses  for  farmers,  a  successful 
experiment  initiated  b\^  the  agricultural  department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, is  the  latest. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  colleges  now  oiler  instruction  professedly 
of  an  industrial  diameter  and  not  of  a  grade  leading  to  a  degree.  In 
the  colored  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  (ireensboro,  N.  C, 
which  will  serve  as  the  example  for  a  number  in  the  South,  there  are 
three  departments — department  of  agriculture  and  chemistry,  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  engineering  and  architecture,  and  department  of 
mechanics.  In  the  department  of  mechanics  the  leading  mechanical 
trades  are  taught  in  four-year  courses.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course  the  time  is  largely  devoted  to  shopworkat  the  chosen  tnide, 
supplemented  by  drawing,  elementary  mathematics,  and  science.  In 
the  last  two  years  advanced  work  at  the  trade  follows,  with  general 
shop  training  and  instruction  in  advanced  mathematic^s  and  science. 
Similar  courses  are  offered  in  a  number  of  the  southern  institutions. 

Another  southern  institution,  Clemson  College,  in  South  Carolina, 
added  a  textile  department  in  1898  and  erected  a  ])uildingand  eciuipped 
it  with  a  full  line  of  cotton-mill  machinery  for  illustrating  the  maiui- 
facture  of  yarns  and  woven  fabrics  of  all  descriptions.  Courses  in 
carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  designing,  etc.,  are  offered.  A 
similar  department  was  established  in  1899  at  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  and  in  190<)  at  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

A  number  of  schools  of  art  had  long  existed  and  some  instru<ti()n 
in  industrial  drawing  and  design  had  l)een  given  in  connection  with 
the  art  courses. 

No  schools  of  an  industrial  character  or  even  with  instruction  of  an 
industrial  tendency,  other  than  the  classes  of  schools  already  mentioned, 
were  in  existence  up  to  1870.  That  year  was  notable  as  marking  the 
introduction  of  industrial  drawing  into  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
The  exhibit  of  the  work  in  drawing  of  the  Boston  public  schools  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  at  the  Centennial  in  ]87^) 
attracted  wide  attention  to  the  advantages  of  such  training.     The  work 
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i>:  til.  pupiU  m!  lilt.'  Kii:?>iaii  >cliools  in  metal  and  of  the  SwisJs  schools 
i:.  v...  mI  '-iMiii.  lit  liif  «<iiiie  lime  drew  the  attention  of  educators  to  thr 
•  ••iii'-aiiniKil  po— ibiliiiv«»  of  luaniiul  training. 

Tin-  r-xtf  ii-i«»ii  of  dniwiiitr  in  the  public-  rrchools  has  steadil\'  gone  on 
-iiirr  I  hill  tini*-,  •*'»  that  it  i^  now  a  generally  required  study  in  the 
lLir;r«i*  i"Wii>  aii'l  ritie.^  of  the  eountry.  In  lb9u  the  Massachusetts 
Stat<-  Ixnird  of  i-hiratiun  rejwrted  that  industrial  drawing  was  taught 
in  tlj»'  puiirn-  M'houls  in  i'(»l  out  of  the  851  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Stat**.  Arronliiicr  tu  the  law  i*uaeted  in  ISlKS  every  Massachusctt!<i 
l(f\Mi  aiul  rity  inu-^t  «.^ivf  iii>truction  in  drawing  in  its  public  schools, 
and  any  t»»wn  or  city  may.  and  every  town  and  citj'  of  10,000  or  more 
inhahitant>  mu>t.  maintain  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  per- 
>un>  ovfT  14  ycar»  of  a^'"e  in  industrial  drawing,  l)oth  free-hand  and 
nitMrlianical  (among  tether  .>tudies). 

Manual  training  f<dlowed  rlo>e  u}K>n  drawing  in  its  extension  in 
th«"  i)ul)lir  s(  liool>.  A>  early  as  ls7<»  instruction  in  sewing  wa$ 
oMiiratoiy  in  i^vcrv  public  girls'  school  in  I^ston.  Manual  training 
in  the  form  of  typesetting  was  offered  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Jamc-town,  N.  Y.,  public  xhool.s  in  1S74  as  an  experiment.  The 
(  cntrnnial  cxliibit>  of  foreign  work,  as  has  l)een  said,  attracted  marked 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  manual  training,  and  sporadic  experi- 
m«nts  followed  in  a  number  of  cities.  Progress  at  tirst  was  slow. 
I)iliicultie>  were  experienced  in  raising  ftmds,  securing  equipment, 
providing  place>  for  instruction,  etc.:  but  the  work  went  steadily  for- 
ward. Wherever  the  experiment  was  tried  the  training  soon  became 
a  i>art  of  the  ])ul)lic  school  instruction.  In  1800,  according  to  the 
Ke[)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-1000,  manual 
training  was  ollered  in  the  public  schools  in  37  cities  and  towns  of 
s.niM)  population  or  over.  In  ls04  this  luimber  had  increased  to  95; 
in  ImIm;  the  num})er  was  121,  and  in  lOOn  the  total  number  was  ICO. 
Ma>sachusetts  now  retiuires  that  ''everv  town  and  citv  of  20,000  or 
more  inhabitants  shall  maintain  as  i)art  of  both  its  elementarv  and  its 
high  school  system  the*  teaching  of  manual  training." 

The  ( liaractiM'  and  extent  of  th(^  manual  training  offered  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country  are  diverse.  In  many  places  only  the  sim- 
|)1<'  exercises  in  drawing,  woodworking,  and  sewing  are  introduce<l  as 
cleciives  in  the  grammar  grades.  In  other  schools  one  or  all  of  these 
exercises  are  reipiired  of  all  the  [)U])ils;  in  other  places  nuich  more 
complex  cour>eh  have  gradually  been  worked  otit;  while  in  other 
l)lac«vs  still,  in  the  larger  cities,  th(^  manual-training  high  school  has 
been  added,  wliei'e  alongside  the  literature,  mathematics,  and  science 
of  the  ordinary  high  school  course  four  y(nirs'  manual  practice  is  given 
in  drawing,  carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  cabinetwork, 
foundry  work,  forging,  machine-shop  work,  etc.     The  public  schools 
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can  not,  as  a  rule,  carry  manual  training  much  beyond  the  elementiiry 
exercises  of  drawing,  woodworking,  sewing,  and  cooking  in  the  gram- 
mar jri'ades.  The  expense  of  equipment  and  cost  of  maintenance 
forbid  the  further  extension  of  the  instruction,  at  least  outside  the 
larger  cities. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  movement  for  industrial  drawing  and 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  arose  a  desire 
for  more  adequate  provision  for  ti*aining  in  industrial  design.  The 
Ijowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  as  a  result,  was  established  in  1872 
for  instruction  in  textile  design.  In  Philadelphia  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art  followed  in  1877;  in  Providence  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  in  1878,  and  within  more  recent  years  a  large  number  of  others. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Philadelphia  school,  and  associated  with  it  as 
a  department,  is  the  Textile  School.  This  school  was  opened  in  1884, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  American  trade  schools,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  best.  It  is  notable  as  the  earliest  attempt  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  a  manufacturing  industry  by  means  of  industrial  teaching, 
whether  by  State  or  individual  support.  The  school  was  established 
and  equipped  by  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  contributed  liberally  toward  it*;  support.  So 
successful  has  been  the  work  of  the  school  that  similar  schools  have 
recently  been  opened  at  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  Atlanta,  Gra.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Clemson  College,  S.  C,  and  in 
Missistsippi. 

In  trade  education  for  the  building  and  mechanical  trades  the  New 
York  Trade  School  was  the  pioneer,  in  1881.  Since  then  many  schools 
have  adopted  its  methods  in  a  few  courses  in  conjunction  with  their 
other  work,  but  it  still  stands  as  the  only  school  of  its  kind.  The 
Williamson  Free^  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  opened  in  1891  near 
Philadelphia,  represents  different  methods — a  four  years'  course  of 
theoretical  and  scientific  instruction  in  connection  with  four  years' 
manual  work  in  the  school  shops.  San  Francisco  has  two  schools  of 
the  same  type — one  for  the  building  trades  and  one  for  the  mechan- 
ical trades.  .  The  success  of  all  these  schools  has  been  marked  from 
the  first. 

In  the  South  industrial  training  for  the  colored  race  has  taken  a 
special  development.  The  slender  resources  of  the  schools  and  pupils, 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  needs  of  a  country  undeveloped 
industrially  altogether  presented  a  peculiar  problem.  Hampton 
Institute,  the  pioneer  school  of  the  class,  opened  in  1808,  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  by  teaching  trades  to  the  colored  pupils.  The 
pupils  are  allowed  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  their  schooling 
by  working  in  the  school  shop  and  on  the  farm.  The  result  has  Iwen 
from  the  first  remarkably  successful.     A  large  number  of  schools 
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emploN  in«i;  thi^  ^aiuo  iiu^thods  have  been  established  all  over  the  South. 
Tlir  most  notablo  of  these  is  the  school  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  whioh  liiis 

OV(M'    l.OUO   |)ll])ils. 

Amoiio-  the  oldest  schools  <rivincr  instruction  for  the  benefit  eitherof 
indiistrv  or  the  workmen  are  those  schools  where  drawing,  inatlu'- 
inati.s,  ])liysics,  etc.,  are  tmit^ht  to  workmen  in  evening  cla^.ses.  In 
thi^  foimtrv  thev  have  fretiuentlv  been  referred  to  as  technical  schools, 
and  somelinK^s  as  continuation  schools,  from  their  likeness  to  the  (ier- 
man  continuation  schools.  Althout^h  one  of  the  olde.st  types,  the 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  such  instruction  on  the  part  of  workman  ami 
e?nploycr  has  within  a  few  years  ^iven  education  of  this  class  new  life. 
Sprintr  (lardcn  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  the  School  of  the  Geneml 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York,  the  School  of  Hoe 
tVc  (Nk,  and  the  Nt^wark  Tt^hnical  School  are  examples  of  the  older 
schools.  Drexel  Institute  and  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  are  notable 
exanipU's  of  i*ecent  proiifn»ss  on  these  lines.  In  this  connection  (for 
their  aim  is  to  ^'"ive  instruction  of  the  same  charact<?r  to  pupils  of  the 
same  class)  should  be  ujentioned  the  industrial  evening  clas.ses  of  the 
YouriLi'  Men's  t'hristian  Association  and  the  correspondence  school 
classics.  In  the  former  about  (),ooo  pupils  are  in  attendance  and  in 
the  latter  schools  an  enrollment  of  more  than  300,000  pupils  is  claimed. 

As  will  b(^  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  no  complete  system  of 
industrial  schools  exists  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  anv  State. 
Tin*  ))ro(|r(vss  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  independent  growth,  for  no 
coordination  exists  between  the  different  chisses  of  schools.  Manual 
trainin<r  has  for  tht»  njost  part  grown  up  in  the  public  schools,  but 
e\  (Ml  wh(»re  it  has  had  the  (Micoui-agement  of  State  law,  as  in  Mass»H- 
chusetts,  or  of  State  aid,  as  in  New  Jersey,  each  local  board  has  con- 
trolh^l  ih(»  direction  and  method  of  growth.  The  same  is  true  of 
drawing,  the  basis  of  all  industrial  training.  Trade,  technical,  and 
technological  schools  have  beiMi  almost  entirely  the  result  of  private 
initiative  and  support.  The  (\\c(»ptions  relate  to  textile  trade  schools 
which  have  had  State  and  nuinicipal  aid  and  to  those  tei^hnological 
schools  that  are  departments  of  Stiite  universities  or  of  agricultun\l 
and  iniM-hanical  colleges.  Th(»  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleircs 
have  all  had  the  aid  of  the  Fcnleral  (rovernment  to  a  generous  extent. 
Many,  too,  in  their  positions  as  State  institutions,  have  had  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  State  governmcMits.  Hut  each  institution  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  as  to  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  and  as 
to  all  matters  of  administration.     The  oidv  coordination  is  such  as  has 

« 

H'sulted  fiom  the  intluence  of  successful  example  and  of  voluntary 
cooperation. 

With  such  a  history  and  with  such  lack  of  any  complete  unifoiin 
svsiem  of  industrial  schools  the  difficult v  of  anv  exact  classi titration  of 

•  •  • 

Schools  will  be  readilv  understood.     Anv  classitication  that  mi<rht  be 
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made  would  be  arbitrary  and  open  to  criticism.  The  clussiiication 
that  was  adopted  for  the  report  had  for  its  aim  the  bringinj;^  to^^ot  her 
of  schools  of  the  same  general  purposes  and  character.  It  was  thou<;lit 
that  a  clearer  idea  could  thus  be  gained  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
along  the  different  lines  followed  by  the  various  schools.  A  descrip- 
tion of  typical  individual  schools  was  given,  arranged  in  the  following 
classes: 

Trade  schools,  including  schools  for  teaching  building  and  mechan- 
ical trades,  barbering,  brewing,  dairying,  domestic  science,  dress- 
making, tailoring,  millinery,  textile  manufac*ture,  watchmaking,  and 
several  miscellaneous  trades;  technical  and  continuation  schools;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  industrial  classes;  correspondence  schools; 
schools  of  industrial  drawing  and  design;  industrial  schools  in  the 
South  for  the  colored  race,  and  industrial  schools  in  the  South  for  the 
whites. 

As  already  explained,  only  trade  schools,  technical  schools,  and 
schools  of  industrial  drawing  and  design  as  above  enumerated  were 
described  in  the  report.  This  excluded  from  consideration  the  several 
important  classes  of  manual  training  schools,  agricultural  colleges 
(except  such  as  have  trade  courses),  and  institutes  of  technology,  and 
all  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  a  degree. 

In  formulating  plans  for  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  illustrating 
this  subject  it  was  at  once  realized  that  both  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  exhibits  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to  the  character  and  amount 
of  the  space  which  would  be  available  for  the  purpose.  After  careful 
consideration  of  these  fac»tors  it  was  determined  to  limit  the  exhibits  to 
photographs  illustrating  the  housing,  equipment,  and  work  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  typical  schools  in  the  United  States.  Had  space  been 
available,  much  interesting  material,  such  as  specimens  of  the  worl; 
of  students  in  various  schools,  might  have  been  gathered,  and  a  larger 
number  of  institutions  might  have  been  included.  The  schools  from 
which  exhibits  were  secured,  and  to  whose  officers  is  due  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  much  assistance  and  man}-  courtesies  in  the  way  of  fur- 
nishing material  for  exhibit,  are  as  follows: 

SchooU  from  which  cshihitH  were  secured. 

Building  and  mechanical  trade  ^cho()l8: 

New  York  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

St.  Greorge^s  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa, 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San  Franci>:co,  Cal. 

Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dairy  schools: 

Dairy  School,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Department  of  Dairying,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me(!hanic  Art^, 
Ames,  Iowa. 
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Scho.iN  nf  iliv>.-iiiakinj.  iiiillin«-ry.  •lume^tic  traiiiin};.  etc.: 

V-Hint:  Wiiiiici.'-.-  r^ri-tian  As^rx-iation  School,  Boston,  Maas. 
Y"'i:i'_'  \V'i!ii<-riV  ("Ijri-tian  Aj-jMyiatinn  Si-IkkjI,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
W.  iiii-u*?.  Train iiiir  SiU-kiI  Yiiunjr  Women's  Christian  Association ),  St.  Louis,  Mo 
j  Ti'Xtiif  !"''li«Hil^: 

I'trn2:-yl\-:iiiia  MiiM-niii  un<l  Si-hixil  ••(  I  Hi  hist  rial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lo.vj'1!  Ti'XtiU*  Sr  In  Mil.  I.iiWfl],  Ma.--*. 
Ni-w  rM-'lfiipl  Trxiilf  Srlim.l.  Ni'W  Be*  1  fun!.  MaM. 
Ti-(hi:ira!  awi  ••intiiiuutini!  sflnml:  RtK-hc^iter  Athenfl^um  and  Mechanics'  Instate 
l^M-h'-s^T.  N.  Y. 
»  (.'il'in-il  in<l::*lri;il  M-hmil.-: 

Aniistrmi;;  aii'I  Shitcr  M»Miiorial  Trade  S<:hool,  Hampton  Xormal  and  A|nical 

tural  In-titiitf,  llainptnii,  Va. 
M"iiiit  Mci;.'!-  ('••:<ir''«i  Imiiistrial  In»<titiite,  Wau^h,  Ala. 
Snowliill  Inilur-trial  IiLStiiute.  Snnwhill,    '.la. 
Tnskf^riM'  N<>nitnl  an^l  Iri<lnstrial  Institutif.  Tuskept*,  Ala. 

A--  iiuiy  Im*  >ci'ii  frc»in  tiu'  above  sUitemoiit.  material  from  19  typical 
scIjooU  \v:i>  included  in  the  rxiiihit.  These  schools  I'epresent  6  di.s. 
tintt  cIms^o  of  in^titiiti(^n^  eii[^i<ifed  in  tnide  and  industrial  education. 
As  pri'vioU'-ly  •-tjitcd.  the  exhibits  relating  to  the  subject  were  neces- 
sarily limited  t<i  photographs,  of  whieh  a  total  of  nearly  400  are  shown. 
Tlir-c  furin>h  11  t«»nipri'hfnsive  view  of  the  character  of  the  work  of 
ihf^e  <rhools  and  their  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
wlii<  li  th«'y  weiM'  st^vendly  instituted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only 
a  liiiiitiMi  s(d('('tion  of  tliese  can  be  reproduced  in  connection  with  this 
d<'-rription.  Tlie  effort  has  iK'en  made,  however,  without  discrimina- 
tion, tn  -select  siifli  sis  jfJive  the  best  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
vjibujble  work  carried  on  by  the  schools  under  each  general  class.  A 
Itrief  description  of  the  purpose  and  system  of  instruction  of  each 
school,  dniwii  lar;rcly  from  their  catalogues  and  other  publications,  is 

pre>ented. 

nriLDiMi  AM)  mfa:iiam('al  trade  schools. 

In  this  e<iunlry  m-IiooIs  for  tli4>  teaching  of  the  building  trades  and 
other  in«*rhunieal  tnides  an^  those  whieh  usually  suggest  themselves 
when  trade*  schools  are  spoken  of,  and  the  New  York  Trade  School  is 
the  )»est  known  school  of  the  tyi>e.  In  this  si*hool  the  various  huild- 
in<^r  trade*^  are  eliiefly  lauerht,  altliough  4'lasses  in  biacksmithing  and 
|irintin<^'  have  Iw^en  under  training.  Tlie  method  used  employs  not 
only  manual  pra<'tice.  init  instruction  in  the  s<*ientific  principles  on 
which  >uch  practice  is  ba>ed.  In  the  day  classes  four  consecutive 
months  are  riM|nire<l  to  complete  the  ecmrse.  For  evening  classc*s  a 
nnich  lon;^n'r  time*  \^  necessary.  »S*hools  of  this  class  varj'  consider- 
ably in  their  scopti  and  metlxKls,  as  will  be  seen  on  an  examination  v{ 
their  cours(*s  of  stud  v. 

AnotluT  tyiM'  of  schools  of  this  class  is  represented  b^*  the  William- 
hint  Free  S<*hool  of  Mechanical  Trades.     In  this  school  the  ooune  goes 
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b(\v()iid  the  principles  of  the  trade  opei'ations  and  is  designed  to  give 
such  academic  instruction  as  will  lay  a  good  foundation  in  the  physical 
sciences,  matheniatics,  and  mechanical  drawing.  This  corresponds  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  academic  part  of  the  course  in  the  manual- 
training  high  schools.  The  aim  in  the  shorter  trade  courses  is  to  train 
the  pupil  to  make  a  good  jouraeyman  at  the  trade;  in  the  other  not 
only  to  prepare  for  the  trade,  but  to  lay  such  a  broad  foundation  as 
will  assure  future  promotion  above  the  grade  of  journeyman.  Two 
other  schools  which  represent  the  most  advanced  experience  in  this 
direction  are  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  and  the  Wil- 
inerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  both  at  San  Francisco. 

Nearly  all  the  industrial  schools  scattered  throughout  the  South  give 
instruction  in  these  trades.     These  are  fully  described  by  themselves. 

In  connection  with  this  class  of  schools  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  apprenticeship  system  in  use  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Company.  In  both  these 
shops  the  apprentices  are  required,  in  addition  to  their  shopwork,  to 
take  up  a  course  of  technical  studies  in  evening  schools.  The  shop- 
work  of  these  apprentices,  unlike  that  in  the  schools,  is  paid  produc- 
tive work,  differing  from  other  productive  work  in  the  same  shops 
only  in  that  the  apprentices  are  in  charge  of  a  special  instructor  and 
that  they  are  retained  at  each  operation  only  long  enough  to  thoroughly 
learn  it.  In  either  establishment  the  number  of  apprentices  is  suf- 
ficiently large  to  bear  comparison  with  the  largest  of  the  trade  schools, 
and  in  the  Baldwin  Works  more  than  a  thousand  apprentices  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  training. 

NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK. 

This  school  is  the  largest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  exclusively 
trade  school  in  the  couutry.  It  was  founded  in  1881  bv  the  late  Col. 
Richard  T.  Auchmuty  to  provide  instruction  for  young  men  in  certain 
trades  and  to  afford  young  men  already  in  those  trades  the  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  additional  skill  and  knowledge. 

The  system  of  instruction,  which  was  originated  by  the  founder,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "Auchmuty  system."  At  first  the  student  is 
put  on  work  that  is  simple,  but  as  skill  and  a  workmanlike  use  of  the 
tools  are  acquired  he  is  advanced  to  work  that  is  more  difficult  and 
complicated  until  he  is  made  familiar  with  the  various  branches  of  his 
trade.  The  work  given  the  student  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char- 
acter, such  as  will  be  met  with  in  actual  practice  at  the  tiade.  The 
scientific  instruction  imparts  knowledge  of  tlie  trade  that  is  of  the 
highest  value,  and  is  given  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  lectures, 
manuals,  diagrams,  and  experiments.  Mechanics  of  skill  and  long 
experience  act  as  instructors,  and  each  student  receives  indivldvx'a.V  ^-eu^^ 
and  attention. 
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Till'  sfliool  is  located  on  Fir^t  avenue,  Sixtv-seventh  and  Sixtv- 
oiirlith  streets,  and  rovers  a  plot  of  ground  measuring  200  feet  on  the 
iiveimo,  [','2l^>  feet  on  Sixty-seventh  street,  and  113  feet  on  Sixt\* -eighth 
street.     The  main  entnince  is  on  First  avenue. 

The  <har^es  for  tuition  in  the  day  classes  range  from  $25  per  term 
for  the  course  in  sicrn  i>ainting  to  $35  for  the  course  in  carpentry  and 
$4n  each  for  the  courses  in  bricklayings  cornice  work,  electrical  work, 
house  iMiinting,  pluinlnng,  and  steam  and  hot-water  fittingr.  In  the 
evening  elusses  tlie  <*lmrges  are  as  follows:  Drawing,  $6  per  term: 
blaeksmithing,  corniee  work,  fresco  and  sign  painting,  S12  each; 
plumbing,  ])rinting,  and  steam  and  hot-water  fitting,  $14  each;  brick- 
laying, carpentry,  electrical  work,  house  painting,  and  plastering,  $16 
each. 

In  the  course  in  steam  and  hot-water  fitting  an  attendance  of  three 
conseeutive  months  in  the  day  school,  or  two  consecutive  terms  of  six 
mr)nt)is  eaeh  in  the  night  school,  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  certificate. 
In  tlie  other  ))ranch4\s  the  pupils  in  the  day  schools  are  required  to 
complete  four  eonseeutive  months,  and  those  in  the  night  pchool  three 
terms  of  six  months  each. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  28  instructors  are  practical  mechanics,  and  a  few  are  trade  school 
(^niduates  also.  The  courses  of  instruction  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in  4»ach  class  during  the  session  of  11K)1  were  as  follows: 

Evening  t^oMea, 


rimnbinK' 118 

('jir|K.'ntry 22 

KltM't  rical  wi  )rk .*58 

Mrirklayii)^ 17 

Si;rii  iiaintin^ 3 

lliuiso  and  frcsnt  painting S 

Shi'ot-im'tal  ami  cnrnicc  wnrk 4 

Si«ain  ami  hot-water  (Ittinjj 13 


Total 223 


Plumbing 166 

Cariientry 21 

Klectrical  work -.-.-.-  51 

Bricklaying 82 

PluHteriiig 9 

Blackflinithei'  work 19 

Sheet- nietal  and  i-omice  work 38 

Steam  and  hot- water  fitting 19 

HouHc  painting , 12 

Fresco  |>ainting 31 

Sign  painting 17 

Printing 16 

Drawing 14 

Total 448 


SiiKi*  tin'  school  was  established  about  t),(MX)  pupils  have  been 
cnrolhui  in  the  ditrerent  classes,  and  of  this  number  about  3,000  have 
refeiv<Hl  rertilieates  of  ])rolieiencv. 

The  land,  buildin<^s«  and  etpiipnient,  which  to  the  present  time  have 
cost  >>:^iOn,(M)n,  wer4»  provided  by  the  founder.  Col.  Kichard  T.  Auch- 
niuty.  The  school  is  supiK>rt<^d  by  tuition  fees  and  an  income  from  an 
endowment  fund  provided  by  the  founder.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
durinif  the  year  iS'Jd-VM)  was  $33,000. 
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According  to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  th(> 
school  the  building-trades  industry  in  Greater  New  York  and  vicinity 
has  deiived  great  benefit  from  the  work  of  this  school. 

It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  school  has  helped  to  raise  the  standard 
of  intelligence  and  efficiency  among  the  working  classes  generally,  and 
has  tended  to  promote  industrial,  educational,  and  social  development. 
There  has  been  some  opposition  from  labor  unions,  on  the  ground  that 
trade  schools  generally  create  an  oversupply  of  labor.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  contention  is  wrong  and  can  not  be  suppoiled  by  facts.  The 
school  aims  to  give  its  pupils  such  preliminary  knowledge  and  training 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  become  first-class  workmen,  and  the 
master  mechanics  and  builders  state  that  the  number  of  first-class 
mechanics  never  equals  the  demand. 

So  far  as  the  graduates  are  concerned,  because  of  their  careful  train- 
ing in  the  school  they  are  preferred  by  employers  over  merely  shop- 
trained  apprentices  and  workmen.  After  having  had  a  reasonable 
amount  of  practical  experience  in  the  trades  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  steady  employment,  in  some  instances  at  higher  wages 
than  the  ordinary  mechanics.  The  trade  school  graduate  can  not  take 
up  the  practical  work  in  his  trade  without  first  undergoing  a  period 
of  apprenticeship.  Experience,  facility,  and  speed  of  execution  are 
essential  in  a  thorough  mechanic.  These  qualities  can  not  be  secured 
in  a  trade  school,  but  must  be  acquired  outside  at  rciil  work. 

PRATT   INSTITUTE,    BROOKLYN,    NEW   YORK. 

I^tt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  was  established  in  18S7,  after  several 
years'  careful  investigation  of  existing  schools  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  on  the  part  of  the  founder,  the  late  Charles  Pmtt. 

The  object  of  the  institute,  as  stated  in  its  catalogue,  is:  To  promote 
manual  and  industrial  education,  as  well  as  cultivation  in  science,  liti'r- 
ature  and  art;  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  thrift;  to  foster  all 
that  makes  for  right  living  and  good  citizenship,  and  to  aid  thos(^  who 
are  willing  to  help  themselves.  It  seeks  to  provide  facilities  by  whidi 
persons  wishing  to  engage  in  mechanical,  scientific,  artistic,  educational, 
domestic,  commercial,  or  allied  employmentij  may  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  or  perfect  them- 
selves in  those  occupations  in  which  they  are  already  engaged. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  work  of  thi^  institute*  is 
prosecuted  upon  several  lines,  with  four  distinct  aims  in  view: 

1.  Educational,  pure  and  simple,  the  purpose  being  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  faculties,  as  in  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

2.  Normal,  the  ultimate  aim  being  the  preparation  of  the  student  to 
become  a  teacher.  Normal  training  is  at  present  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  fine  arts,  in  the  department  of  domestic  science,  and  in  the 
department  of  kindergartens. 
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3.  Technit-al,  or  special  tniiiiin|r  to  secure  piuctical  skill  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  line,  industrial,  and  domestic  arts,  the  handicrafU*, 
(he  applied  sciences,  and  the  mechanical  tmdes. 

4.  Supplementary  and  special,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  supplement  the  training  of  school  or  college  by  attention  to 
s])t»cial  subjects  (conducing  to  more  intelligent  direction  of  domestic, 
linancial,  social,  or  philanthropieal  interests. 

The  institute'  oc(*upies  six  ))uildings.  The  main  building  is  100  feet 
by  •S<>  feet,  and  six  stories  high.  The  high  school  building,  completed 
January  1,  lSt»2,  is  4«  feet  by  SI  feet,  and  is  four  stories  high.  The 
trade  school  building,  recently  erected,  is  32  feet  by  llOfeet^  and  four 
s^()ries  high.  It  (contains  large  and  well-equipped  steam  and  electrical 
libonilories,  as  well  as  workrooms  for  the  trade  classes.  Thegymnar 
siun)  building  is  1(K)  feet  by  H5  feet,  and  contains  floor  space  for  work, 
linely  ap})ointed  bath  and  locker  rooms,  and  a  largo  swimming  tank. 

The  chargers  for  tuition  range  as  follows: 

Art  department:  Full-day  ehtsses,  $L5  per  term;  half-day  classes, 
sio  to  a^i^.     Evening  classes,  $5  per  term  for  each  course. 

Department  of  tlomesti<!  art:  Day  classes,  sewing,  drafting,  and 
costume  design,  SIT)  per  term;  dressmaking  and  millinery,  $ti5;  art 
n«M*(llcwork,  !?5  to  }?10;  basketrj',  ^5.  Evening  classes,  sewing  and 
l)iisketry,  ^2:  dressmaking:,  $5  to  ^10;  drafting,  $10;  millinery,  §-*>. 

D<'partment  of  science  and  technology :  Day  classes,  $16  per  term. 
In  the  evening  classes  the  fee  for  the  technical  courses  is  $16  each 
ft)r  six  months,  cxce[)t  the  courses  in  steam  and  the  steam  engine  and 
strength  of  materials,  which  are  Ifes  cac»h  yier  term.  The  fee  in  the 
trade  courses  is  5t^l^)  each  for  six  months'  tuition. 

Trider  the  pr<\sont  plan  of  organization  the  work  of  the  institute  is 
divided  among  th4!t  following  departments:  High  school,  fine  urtj^, 
domestic  art,  domestic  science,  science  and  technology,  kindergartens, 
libnirirs,  and  physical  tmining. 

In  the  high-s<'hool  department  there  is  a  four-year  course,  which  is 
intended  as  a  r(»urse  of  general  education.  More  than  two-fifths  of 
th<'  entire  time  during  the  course  is  devoted  to  advanced  manual 
training. 

The  object  of  the  art  school  is  to  provide  thoi-ough  and  systematic 
instruction  in  the  tin<'  and  decorative  arts.  The  various  divisions  in 
the  (lay  school  ar4»  as  follows:  Kegular  art  i-iourse,  which  re(|uire8  four 
yejus,  :iri<l  two-year  courses  in  modeling,  practical  design,  architectural 
drawing,  art  mc^tiil  work,  and  wood  carving. 

There  are  also  evening  classe><  in  general  free-hand  drawing,  coni- 
position.  east  drawing,  life  dmwing.  architectural  drawing,  decorative 
and  aiiplit^d  design,  clay  and  wax  modeling,  art  metal  wor|c,  and  wchmI 
carving,  wlii(di  pursue  lines  of  work  similar  to  those  of  the  day  classes, 
but  necessarily  abridged. 
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In  the  department  of  domestic  art  there  are  courses  in  sewing,  dress- 
iking,  millinery,  costume  design,  art  needlework,  and  basketry.  All 
}e  courses  are  technical  in  their  purpose  and  are  intended  to  fit 
*ung  women  for  different  positions  in  the  trades.  The  evening 
lurscs  in  this  department  include  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery. 
*he  purpose  of  the  department  of  domestic  science  is  to  afford  train- 
hkg  ii\  subjects  which  pertain  to  life  in  the  home,  and  includes  the  fol- 
jowing  courses:  Normal  course  for  teachers;  general  course,  including 
tocteriology,  home  nursing  and  hygiene,  plain  cookery,  household 
economics,  laundry  work,  technical  courses  in  cookery  for  nurses  and 
iousekeepers,  and  a  serving  course  for  waitresses.  The  evening 
sourses  embmco  cookery  for  housekeepers,  nurses,  and  cooks,  a  serv- 
ing course  for  waitresses,  and  laundry  work. 

The  department  of  science  and  technology  takes  in  all  the  courses 
especially  fitted  for  men.  The  following  interesting  statement  regard- 
.ng  the  general  character  of  these  courses,  together  with  a  brief  sketch 
3f  their  development  and  the  need  for  such  instruction,  was  kindly 
furnished  by  the  director  of  this  department: 

The  courses  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  somewhat  distinct 
Slims  and  objects  for  each.  First,  the  day  school  provides  technical 
[jourses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  work  which  cover  a  period  of 
two  years;  second,  evening  technical  courses  in  physics,  cnemistry, 
applied  electricity,  mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design,  steam 
and  the  steam  engine,  and  strength  of  materials;  and,  third,  evening 
trade  classes  in  carpentry,  pattern  making,  machine  work,  mechanical 
drawing,  plumbing,  sign  painting,  and  iresco  painting^.  While  the 
evening  courses  from  tneir  name  appear  to  be  scientihc  rather  than 
technical,  yet,  as  conducted  by  the  institute,  they  really  come  under 
the  latter  division,  as  they  are  intended  for  young  men  who  are 
engaged  in  practical  work  during  the  day,  but  who  do  not  understand 
the  tneoretical  principles  pertaining  to  the  same.  Thus,  for  young 
men  who  are  employed  in  chemical  manufacturing  concerns  and  in 
other  places  where  tne  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success  the  course  in  chemistry  is  made  as  practical  and  technical 
as  possible,  applying  directly  to  the  needs  of  such  men.  The  classes 
are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  this  type  of  students.  The  evening 
trade  classes  are  intended  for  young  men  who  are  en^ged  in  the 
trades  during  the  day,  either  as  apprentices,  helpers,  or  journeymen, 
and  who  wish  to  gain  further  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill  in  order 
to  get  ahead. 

The  institute  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  a  sec- 
retary as  executive  oflBcer,  and  a  faculty  composed  of  7  members,  each 
one  of  whom  is  the  director  of  a  separate  department.  Altogether 
there  are  128  instructors,  of  whom  75  are  engaged  in  the  departments 
considered  here.  Most  of  the  instructor  are  graduates  of  colleges  or 
scientific  schools,  and  many  of  the  technical  instructors  were  educated 
in  the  institute.     In  the  ti-ade  work  the  instructors  are  men  who  have 
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In  tin*  day  <oiir-<f  in  thf  department  of  science  and  technolog^y  the 
-(■'/'■nil  ^i;inrli«-*  jin*  combined.  In  the  evening  course  each  subjei'i 
Ml  i\  !»<•.  :irir|  u-n:illy  i-.  takt'n  >eixirately.  Of  the  346  pupils  in  the 
evening'  cnnv-c^  ih**  f<;l lowing  is  the  num^^er  in  each  class: 

/;. / /. ; /, //  /.'•/./. ir, tf.  Even ing  trade. 

f'li.-i.- 24  Cariientry 26 

(  li.  ii.i-try 4.S  Ma<'}iine  work 44 

A  j.{.!:''l  «1«"  ♦ri-it\ L'o  PliJliihiiig .>4 

\I« '  [ijiiii'.il    •Iniuintr    Jiri«l    lupchan-  Si^ii  painting: 1») 

i-;ii 09  Freeco  j>ainting 11 

>h;iiii  ;iri'l  -ti-am  «*n^'in«* 21  _       . 

,,      f        t   .:   I  iK  ToUl lol 


T'.tal i;*5 

Tin-  di'purtini'fit  of  domestic  science  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of 
normal  •student ^.  r'hii<ln*n,  and  tliost*  who  take  instruction  for  home 
MX',     'i'licn*  were  olo  .stii<l<*nts  in  this  depjirtment. 

The  co^t  of  the  l)MiMin<^s,  ^r<;unds,  and  equipment  of  the  institute 
is  jij)pioximjitely  Jf l,'JonjM)().  Kverything  was  provided  for  hy  an 
cFidowment  fnnd  ;^iven  for  the  pur[)os*i  by  the  founder,  and  this  fund 
Un^  been  Jidded  to  by  the  t rMste(vs  of  the  Pratt  estate.  At  the  pres- 
ent timr  tin-  fMnd  amonnts  to  S2,r)00,iMM).  Approximately  >^:ir)OjKH) 
jimiMally  is  rccjMired  for  the  maintenance  of  th(»  work  of  the  institute. 

TIh'  foliowiniT  statement  reirardintrtln^evenin*;  trade  class  in  machine 
Work  convey^  soiMr  idea  as  to  th(»  lo<-al  intlu(Mic(»  in  one  particular  line: 
Koi-  this  <lass,  which  is  iimit<»(|  to  r)0  stndents,  tluM'e  were  at  the  oj)en- 
ini:  sr.^sion  last  vear  lino  machinists  who  were  anxious  to  be  admitted, 
simpiv  bcraMse  tliev  were  awan»  of  the  IxMielit  that  the  instruction 
had  been  to  others  in  their  trade,  and  more  than  lU)  of  those  who 
<*om1(1  not  be  ae(e])te(l  wished  their  names  placed  on  the  waiting  list 
for  next  vear. 
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111  the  earh'^  history  of  the  institute  there  was  some  opposition  from 
one  of  the  local  labor  unions,  which  arose  from  a  misconception  of  its 
piirix)se  and  was  not  well  founded.  During  the  past  ten  years  the 
Journoymen  Plumbers'  Association  of  Brooklyn  has  cooperated  in 
the  direction  of  the  class*  in  plumbing  and  awards  certificates  to  those 
showing  satisfactory  proficiency,  which  entitle  the  holders  to  admis- 
sion- to  the  association.  The  Master  Painters'  Association  cooperates 
vrith  the  evening  classes  in  sign  and  fresco  painting  in  a  similar  way, 
and  grants  certificates,  to  those  showing  proficiency,  at  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

ST.  George's  evening  trade  school,  new  york,  new  york. 

This  school  was  established  in  New  York  City  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
and  by  its  useful  career  has  firmly  established  itself  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  of  St.  George's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Started  primarily  as  a  bo3's''  club,  to  bind  the  boys  together,  amuse 
them,  and  keep  them  from  the  streets  in  the  evening,  it  has  now^ 
become  a  salient  factor  in  their  lives,  enabling  them  to  select  the  lines 
of  work  for  which  their  characters  and  dispositions  are  best  adapted, 
and  to  become  eventually  skilled  mechanics.  The  school,  with  its 
evening  classes,  allows  not  only  the  boys  who  go  to  the  public  schools 
to  attend,  but  also  the  young  men  who  work  during  the  day  in  stores 
and  oflSces.  Theoretical  instruction  in  the  form  of  short  lectures  is 
given  each  evening  in  the  class  rooms  on  subjects  which,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  work  in  hand,  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  to 
facts  closely  related  to  their  studies  and  acquaint  them  with  the  rapid 
strides  being  made  outside  the  school  in  their  special  line  of  work. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  school,  there  is  tin 
employment  bureau,  which  is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
positions  for  the  boys  which  will  enable  them  to  w^ork  during  the  day 
at  the  trades  they  are  being  taught  in  the  evening,  thereby  insuring  a 
livelier  interest  in  the  work  as  well  as  more  lasting  impressions  derived 
from  it.  The  church  also  conducts  a  manual  training  school  for  ])oys 
under  10  years  of  age,  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in 
the  trade  school  are  drawn. 

Tuition  is  free.  All  pupils  must  be  members  of  St.  George's  Sun- 
day School  and  over  10  years  of  age. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  3cars,  and 
embraces  carpentry,  plumbing,  printing,  and  free-hand  and  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

The  general  management  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  chosen  by 
the  church.  There  are  6  instructors,  of  whom  1  is  a  college  graduate, 
and  the  others  are  men  who  have  received  a  practical  training  in  the 
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trades.     The  niim])er  of  pupils  in  each  department  and  class  during 
the  vear  IDnO-liXH  was  us  follows: 


IMTPILS  IN  KAril  DEPARTMENT  OF  ST.  GEORGKTS  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL.  ltfOO-1901. 

lU'purtmeiit. 


( 'ariM'iitry 

riiiiiibiiiK 

rrintitiK 

Fri-«'-hiLTi'l  and  niecluiiiiral  rl rawing 


Tiilal, 


Fint-yi 
ulam. 


9ccim6- 
yearclaai. 


Thitd-Tear  I    ».  ^  i 


20 

JO 

16 

60 

16 

« 

30 

80 

71 


T\w  present  school  building  is  located  at  505  Eaet  Sixteenth  street, 
and  was  occupHul  for  the  first  time  in  the  fail  of  1900.  It  is  a  four- 
storv  iirick  structure  with  about  8,(XK)  square  feet  of  floor  space,. and 
toj^ether  with  the  e((uipnient  cost  about  $8,000. 

'I'he  school  does  not  claim  to  turn  out  skilled  mechanics.  The  main 
obj(H:t  is  to  train  the  pupils  so  that  when  they  leave  the  school  ther 
can  take  up  positions  as  apprentices  or  helpers  in  the  several  tradeis 
with  th<.>  prospect  that  the  knowledge  they  have  already  acquired  will 
eiiablt*  them  to  make  mpid  advancement. 

WILLIAMSON    FREE   SCillOOL   OK   MECHANICAI.   TRADES,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  somewhat  ditfereiit  type  of  school  from  any  of  the  foregoing  is 
tlie  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  founded  by  the 
late  Isiiiah  V.  \Villiams<m,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  located  at 
Williamson  School.  Delaware  ('<mntv,  Pa.,al>out  16  miles  from  Phila- 
<lclphia.  Th(^  course  is  considenibly  longer  and  much  more  academic 
work  is  re(juir<'d.  T\n'  pupil  during  the  course  of  three  yeare  is 
hound  by  articles  of  apprenticeship.  In  his  endowment  deed  of  trust, 
dated  DecembiM'  1,  IS8H,  the  founder  stilt es  his  motives  and  intoritiou: 

I  am  convinc<*d  that  the  abandonment  or  disuse  of  the  good  old  cus- 
tom of  appn^nticeship  to  tirades  has  resulted  in  many  young  mes 
growing  up  in  idleness,  whi<'h  lea<ls  to  vice  and  crime  and  is  fnuAt 
with  great  danger  to  society.  For  nearly  thirty  yeare  1  have  caTefoUT 
con.sider(*d  this  subject,  with  the  intention  at  the  proper  time  of  foand- 
ing  and  endowing  a  free  institution,  to  be  loi^ated  in  the  city  of  Phih- 
<i4'lphia  or  its  vicinity,  where,  subject  to  the  control  of  proper  mana- 
gers and  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  skillful  and  expert 
instructors,  ])oor  and  deserving  Ik^vs  could  1k>  gratuitously  instructed 
in  the  rudiriH^its  of  a  goo<l  English  education  and,  what  is  of  equal  if 
not  greater  im|x>rbincc.  tniined  to  habits  of  industry  and  economr 
and  taught  such  mechanii'al  trades  or  handicrafts  as  mav  l)e  suited  to 
th4*ir  capacities,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  manhooif  they  may  be 
al>h^  to  supi>ort  themselv(*s  dt^cently  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hand» 
and  become  useful  and  nvspected  memlx^rs  of  society,  as  I  am  well 
convinre<l  that  in  this  <'(mntry  any  able-lK>died  young  man  of  industri- 
ous and  et'onomical  habits  who  has  learmnl  a  ^ood  mechanii*al  trade 
<'an  not  only  eiirn  a  good  living  and  acquire  an  independence,  but  also 
lH*come  a  useful  and  respected  citizen. 
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I  request  that  the  trustees  shall  at  all  times  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  main  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  train  young  men  to  mechan- 
ical trades,  so  that  they  may  earn  their  own  living,  and  that  while  the 
acquisition  of  anv  branch  of  an  English  education  which  may  be  of 
^  aid  to  them  in  tfceir  several  trades  is  necessary  and  important,  any 
higher  or  advanced  knowledge  which  might  render  them  dissatisfied 
with  or  unfit  for  their  employments  is  unnecessary  and  may  be  disad- 
vantageous. I  expressly  direct  that  each  and  every  scholar  shall  be 
compelled  to  learn  and  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  one  good  mechan- 
ical trade,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  school  on  the  completion  of 
their  indentures  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  by  the  labor 
of  their  own  hands.  I  especially  direct  that  the  scholars  shall  be 
taught  to  speak  the  truth  at  all  times,  and  that  they  shall  be  trained 
to  habits  of  frugality,  economy,  and  industry,  as  above  all  others  the 
one  great  lesson  which  I  desire  to  have  impressed  upon  every  scholar 
and  inmate  of  the  school  is  that  in  this  countrj-  every  able-bodied, 
healthy  young  man  who  has  learned  a  good  mechanical  trade  and  is 
truthful,  honest,  frugal,  temperate,  and  industrious  is  certain  to  suc- 
ceed in  life  and  to  become  a  useful  and  respected  member  of  society. 

The  par  value  of  the  securities  transferred  by  the  deed  was 
$1,596,000,  having  an  appraised  value  at  the  then  market  price  of 
$2,119,250,  and  producing  at  that  time  an  income  approximating 
$100,000.  A  suitable  site  was  selected,  and  the  first  buildings  were 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  on  October  20,  1891. 

The  benefits  of  the  school  are  entirely  free,  no  charge  being  made 
for  board,  clothing,  or  instruction.  Applicants  must  not  be  under  10 
nor  over  18  years  of  age;  they  must  be  able-bodied,  healthy,  of  good 
moral  character,  and  possessed  of  natural  aptitude  and  liking  for 
mechanical  work.  The  scholastic  examination  for  admission  includes 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  including  fractions,  weights 
and  measures,  and  interest,  geography.  United  States  histor}',  compo- 
sition and  language.  Other  things  being  equal,  preference  in  admis- 
sion is  made  in  the  following  order:  Those  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  those  bom  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  those  born  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Delaware  counties,  Pa.;  those  born  elsewhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; those  born  in  New  Jersey;  those  born  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  preparatory  course  in  woodworking  and 
mechanical  drawing  in  connection  with  studies  in  the  schoolroom  and 
extending  through  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  period  pupils  are 
placed  at  one  of  the  following  five  trades,  the  selection  of  which  is 
made  by  the  trustees,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  pupils  to  the  trades  to  which  they  are  assigned: 

Carpentering;  pattern  and  cabinet  making;  bricklaying,  including 
range,  furnace,  and  lx)iler  setting,  etc. ;  machine  trade  in  all  its  usual 
details;  steam  and  electrical  engineering,  steam  fitting,  etc. 

Each  pupil  takes  but  one  of  the  trades  named,  and  his  instruction 
in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  tends  in  the  general  direction  of 
his  trade. 
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Tlif  hniiu'lu's  taught  in  the  academic  department  are  reading,  writ 
inj(.  tirithiiM'tic,  algebra,  geometry,  physical  and  political  geography 
history,  pljysioal  seiencc,  English  literature,  physiology  and  hj*gienc 
civil  goveriunent,  eheniistry,  elementary  vocal  music,  theory  of  th 
steam  engine,  strength  of  materials,  and  building  construction. 

The  school  and  shops  arc  in  session  eight  hours  daily  on  five  days  oi 
the  week  and  four  hours  on  Saturday,  each  pupil  spending  about  foiu 
hours  in  the  class  rooms  and  four  hours  in  the  shops  daily  the  fir^ 
year,  the  proportion  spent  in  the  shops  gradually  increasini;  towani 
th<»  (•los(^  of  the  apprenticeship. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  school  conforms,  as  far  as  is  piactioallll^tc 
good  family  government.  To  that  end  the  pupils  are  divided  hta 
families  of  twenty-four,  each  having  its  matron  and  its  owndiiliBd 
home  or  cottage,  cared  for  by  its  occupants.  The  homes  oonlida  nc 
kilcluMis,  dining  rooms,  or  laundries,  these  being  located  in  olbei 
buildings. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
Th(*  faculty  <*onsists  of  a  president,  a  superintendent,  and  ten  instruct- 
ors. 11h*  instructors  in  the  mechanical  department  are  practicil 
workmen  with  exp(u*t  knowledge  of  their  respective  trades.  The 
minilNM*  of  ])upils  in  each  trade  and  grade  during  the  year  of  the 
reiK)rt  was  as  follows: 

IM'IMI.s  IN  KA(-II  <;(M'KSK  AT  WILLIAMSON  FREK  SCHOOL  OF  UBCHANIOAL  nUSBu 

._..-.  . ■  ■  ■         >  — 


!  Ondc 


<'''"'^*-  I     Flmt    ■  Second  ■    ThM 

,    year.         jtu.    | 


<  ■iir|i»-filry ■  10  11 


i'tittiTii  iiihI  ciiliiiii-l  iiiiikiii^ 

Hric'kl:i>iiiK.  ''t*' 
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Sinc<»  the  school  was  opened  there  have  been  upward  of  670  popiU 
in  attendance,  and  of  this  numljiM*  328  have  received  certifioates  oi 
(graduation. 

The  school  grounds  cover  an  area  of  20U  acres.  There  are  twenty- 
two  huihlin^s  in  all,  most  of  them  of  very  subntantial  construotioa  ol 
stone  and  brick. 

TIIK  ('ALIFOUMA   SCHOOL  OF   MKCIIANICAL  AKTS,  SAN  FRAHOIB00l| 

CALIFORNIA. 

This  school  is  the  outcome  of  the  generous  public  spirit  of  Jamei 
Lick,  who  provided  for  the  founding  and  endowment,  at  a  oast  ol 
sF54<),<NHi,  of  an  institution  to  be  called  the  California  School  of  Mechan* 
ical  Arts,  the  ol)ject  of  which  should  )>o  to  educate  males  and  femalei 
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in  the  practical  arts  of  life,  such  as  working  in  iron,  wood,  and  stone, 
or  any  of  the  metals,  and  in  whatever  industry  intelligent  mechanical 
skill  now  is  or  can  hereafter  be  applied.  Such  institution  was  to  be 
open  to  all  3'ouths  born  in  California.  The  trust  named  a  board  of 
trustees  and  provided  for  its  perpetuation. 

The  execution  of  this  particular  portion  of  the  trust  was  delayed  by 
prolonged  litigation,  and  it  was  not  until  January  3,  1895,  that  the 
buildings  were  completed  and  the  school  formally  established. 

The  school  is  open  free  of  tuition  to  any  boy  or  girl  of  the  State  of 
California  who  has  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools, 
upon  the  following  conditions:  Applicants  are  admitted  upon  satisfac- 
tory recommendation  from  their  former  teachers,  principals,  or  school 
superintendents. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  school  to  begin  with  a  preliminary  manual 
training  course,  and  when  the  student  has  nearly  completed  it  to  allow 
him  to  select  one  of  tjiiirteen  mechanical  and  industrial  arts,  in  order 
that  he  may  devote  to  his  chosen  field  of  work  his  entire  time  for  two 
years,  making  the  full  course  four  years  in  all.  The  preliminary 
course  does  not  end  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  but  merges 
into  the  apprentice  course  for  about  six  months.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  any  student  who  has  completed  the  preliminary  course 
satisfactorily  may  elect  one  of  the  trades  or  technical  courses  and  pur- 
sue therein  a  formal  apprenticeship  for  two  years,  leading  to  a  diploma 
of  graduation;  or  he  is  oj9fered  the  privilege  of  attending  the  third 
year  with  a  view  to  receiving  a  certificate  for  the  completion  of  the 
preliminary  course.  A  great  variety  of  trades  are  included  in  these 
courses,  besides  one  course  designed  as  preparatory  for  a  technical 
college  course. 

The  opening  of  the  Wilmerding  School  has  been  a  decided  benefit  to 
the  California  School,  because  the  latter  had  been  compelled  to  extend 
its  eflForts  over  a  very  wide  field  of  instruction  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  large  clientage.  The  Wilmerding  School  includes  in  its 
curriculum  a  long  list  of  building  trades,  and  as  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  California  School  to  expand  along  the  lines  of  machinery  trades 
the  field  of  building  trades  is  left  to  the  Wilmerding  School.  In 
accordance  with  this  plan  theapprentice  courses  in  carpentering,  wood 
carving,  and  industrial  modeling  have  been  discontinued,  and  students 
desiring  these  courses  are  instructed  in  the  Wilmerding  School.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Wilmerding  School  who  desire  instruction  along  lines  not 
provided  for  in  that  school  are  received  and  instructed  in  the  Cali- 
fornia School.  While  the  two  schools  are  controlled  b^'  separate  and 
distinct  boards  and  their  maintenance  is  derived  from  entirely  differ- 
ent sources,  yet  they  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  same 
principal.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  adjust  this  interchange  of  work,  and 
it  has  proved  not  only  feasible  but  advantageous  to  both  vu^t\l\i\\o\^« 
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Tho  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  self -perpetuating  board  of  tras- 
tcos,  orij^inally  named  by  the  founder. 

The  faculty  consists  of  15  instructors.  In  the  academic  department 
all  of  the  instructors  are  collej^e  f^raduates.  The  shop  instructors  are 
men  who  were  holding  responsible  ix)sitions — foremen  as  a  rule— in 
lar^e  manufactories  when  selected  for  positions  in  the  school;  they 
are  all  thorough  masters  of  their  respective  trades. 

The  total  <Mirollment  for  lH)th  sexes  in  all  grades  from  the  opening 
of  the  institution,  including  the  school  year  ending  in  1902,  was  2^3(il. 
TIk'  enrollment  for  the  single  year  1901-2  was  372,  distributed  as 
shown  below: 

I'lTFMLS  ENROLLED  AT  THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  ARTS,  19014 
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TlxM'e  lire  two  main  buildings — the  academic  building  and  the  shope*. 
TIh'  sirtidemie  building  is  71  by  128  feet  and  three  stories  high.  This 
l)iiil(iiiiir  contains  recitation  rooms,  physical  and  chemical  laboratories. 
and  the  domestic  department.  The  shop  building  consists  of  a  two- 
story  ])ortion  40  hy  lo7  feet,  and  a  one-story  portion  50  by  155  feet, 
besides  an  additional  eui)ola  shed  10  by  13  feet.  There  is  also  a  third 
building  of  corrugated  iron  over  wooden  structure,  which  surrounds 
the  brass  fiinuK'es,  core:  oven,  and  terra  cotta  kiln. 

The  school  is  sup])ort<'d  by  the  income  from  its  original  endowment 
For  th4^  year  eiidintjf  June  30,  10(M),  the  earning  of  the  endowment 
fund  were  ^2f),()3S.2S,  and  the  disbursements  from  these  earning8  for 
the  same  i)erio(l  wt»rc  Sii(),23ii.27.  Of  the  disbursements  IE(18,747.11 
went  to  pay  sjilaries  and  other  current  expenses  and  $7,4S5. 16  went  for 
taxes.  In  November,  liMHi^  the  State  constitution  was  amendeil  hy  a 
vote  of  the  |)eoph»  so  as  to  exempt  the  property  of  the  school  from 
taxation.  H(»sides  the  amount  re<*eivcd  from  the  endowment  fund, 
eacb  student  pays  $10  [x^r  year  to  cover  expenses  of  materials,  and  a 
small  revenue,  about  $1^,500  per  year,  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  articles 
numufaetured  in  the  school. 

The  jjfi*aduates  of  the  school  are  accepted  by  local  manufacturers  as 
fourth-year  apprentices,  or  ^'improvers."  and  at  the  end  of  one  year 
they  are  nited  as  full-Hedged  journeymen.  Kmplo\'ers  seem  to  prefer 
that  the  s<'hooI  ^ivc  an  additional  nitin^f  and  recommendation  to  each 
graduate  rather  than  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  sf^nenil  ratinj^  for 
all.  Under  this  arran^^ement  som<»  of  the  gnuluatos  n»cpivc  joumey- 
men's  pay  from  the  beginninjr^  while  others  still  are  rati^d  as  journey- 
men Imt  work  for  a  time  at  slightly  lower  wages  than  are  allowed 
journeymen. 
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TME    WILMERDING   SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

The  object  of  the  Wilinerding  School  is  to  teach  trades  to  bo^'s.  It 
"Was  established  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  J.  C.  Wilmerding, 
and  opened  in  1899.  Mr.  Wilmerding  bequeathed  to  the  regents  of 
tlie  University  of  California  the  sum  of  $400,000  "to  establish  and 
maintain  a  school,  to  be  called  'The  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial 
Arts,'  to  teach  bo^^s  trades,  fitting  them  to  make  a  living  with  their 
Lands,  with  little  study  and  plenty  of  work." 

The  courses  of  study  and  instruction  cover  the  building  trades,  such 
as  C4irpentry,  cabinetmaking,  bricklaying,  b!acksmithing,  plumbing, 
'Wood  carving,  clay  modeling,  and  architecturt.  While  the  main  work 
of  the  school  is  manual  training  in  these  trades,  the  pupil  receives  also 
the  drawing  and  mathematics  required  by  a  first-class  workman,  such 
training  in  English  and  business  forms  as  will  enable  him  to  transact 
his  ])usiness  properly,  such  portions  of  geography  and  history  as  are 
most  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  mechanical  arts, 
and  such  knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles  of  our  Government 
as  a  good  citizen  should  possess.  In  short,  it  is  intended  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  school  shall  be  well-instructed  workmen  in  the  tirades  which 
they  select,  and  intelligent  citizens.  The  equipment  of  tools,  machin- 
ery, and  appliances  is  very  complete.  All  the  shops  are  equipped  with 
the  best  of  everything  in  this  line  and  arranged  according  to  the  latest 
shop  methods.  The  course  is  designed  to  cover  four  years.  There  is 
no  charge  for  tuition,  the  use  of  tools,  instruments,  or  materials.  An}^ 
boy  who  has  been  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  of  a  grammar  school 
will  l)e  admitted  to  any  department  of  this  school.  Boys  who  have  fin- 
ishiid  only  the  seventh  grade  will  also  be  admitted,  provided  they  are 
over  16  years  of  age. 

The  school  in  1901  had  enrolled  but  two  classes,  together  numbering 
165,  The  faculty  consists  of  12  instructors.  Those  in  the  academic 
departments  are  all  college  graduates,  and  the  shop  instructors  are  men 
who  are  thorough  masters  of  their  respective  trades.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  is  $21,500,  and  is  provided  from  the  earnings  of  the 
original  endowment. 

DAIRY  SCHOOLS. 

Dairy  schools  for  instruction,  both  scientific  and  practical,  in  the 
care  of  milk  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  have  long  been 
in  operation  in  several  foreign  countries.  The  first  American  school 
of  this  class  was  opened  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1891,  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  college  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  estab- 
lished with  the  belief  that  a  strhool  in  which  butter  and  cheese  making 
could  be  taught  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  dairy  ludvistYv  ^  ^wA 
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con.s«'4iiiently  i^ivutly  iienetit  the  farmers.  There  was  also  felt  to  be  a 
sciircity  of  trainod  men  to  take  charge  of  creameried  aud  cheese  fac- 
tor'u-s.  Whilo  it  was  iK)ssible  for  a  young  man  to  learn  the  husinessj 
ill  ii  factory,  it  was  n^alized  that  to  reach  the  best  results  he  must  have 
both  s(  iciititic*  and  practical  training. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota  (juickly  followed  Wisconsin  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools,  both  States  making  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  same  year.  Other  schools  followed,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  movtMnent  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1899-1900,  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  (commissioner  of  Education,  there  were  over  1,301) 
students  in  attendance  in  30  schools,  all  connected  with  the  colleges  of 
agricultun*  and  mechanic  arts. 

The  dairying  industry  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools.  The  schools  have  enaUed 
th4'  numerous  creauieries  and  cheese  factories  to  get  men  trained  in  all 
that  makes  a  strictly  first-class  dairyman.  Besides  this,  they  have  been 
the  means  of  increasing  the  general  intelligence  of  the  class  of  farmers 
whi(*h  is  most  concerned  in  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  industry. 
The  Wisconsin  school  has  l^een  instrumental  in  giving  larger  applica- 
tion to  the  Babco(^k  test,  and  this  test  has  revolutionized  the  dairy 
business.  It  is  used  everywhere  in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foiM^ign  countries.  It  has  ])een  estimated  that  it  saves  to  the  Wisconsin 
farmei's  alone  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 
Th(»  test  was  invented  by  Prof.  S.  M.  I^bcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  school, 
and  given  to  the  dairying  world  free  from  patents  that  it  might  be 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  who  might  be  ))enefited  by  its  use. 

DAIIIY    SCHOOL,    rXIVKliSFrY   OF   WIS<;ONSIN,    MADISON,    WISCONSIN. 

This  school  is  a  department  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  State  University.  It  was  opened  in  1891  as  the 
iii'st  school  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  has  been  taken  as  a  model 
in  other  States. 

Th(^  school  is  under  the  management  of  the  pi*esident  and  5  regents 
of  th«»  university.  The  corps  of  instructora  consists  of  8  professors 
and  11  instructors  in  practice.  The  enrollment  for  the  term  1900-1901 
was  120  in  all  gnides. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required.  Students  must  be  at  least  16 
years  of  age  and  have  a  common  school  education.  Everyone  who 
tak4\s  the  full  dairy  course*,  must  have  had  at  least  four  months' experi- 
(Mice  in  a  ci'eamery  or  cheese  factory.  There  is  a  short  course  adapted 
to  thti  needs  of  those  who  wish  only  to  become  dairy  fanners,  and  an 
advanced  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
duti(»s  of  instructor  in  dairying  or  to  assume  res[x>nsiblc  positions  in 
advanced  ilairv  lines.  The  university  oiwrates  a  creamery  and  cheese 
fActor\\  and  also  a  pasteuriziuR  pVoLwt  m  ^ouuection  with  the  dairy 
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school.  The  advanced  course  of  instruction  is  comprehensive  and 
thorough  and  covers  ever\'  detail  in  butter  making  and  cheese  making. 

To  secure  a  dairy  certificate  the  candidate  must  have  spent  a  full 
term  in  the  school  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
subcourses.  A  standing  below  60  per  cent  in  any  one  examination 
makes  the  student  ineligible  to  a  dairy  certificate.  Further,  he  nnist 
have  worked  in  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory  for  two  seasons  of  not 
less  than  seven  months  each.  One  of  these  seasons  must  follow  the 
period  spent  in  school,  and  during  this  time  the  candidate  must  have 
practical  charge  of  the  factory  in  which  he  is  working.  He  will  report 
the  operations  of  his  factory  monthly,  or  as  often  as  directed,  on 
proi^er  blanks  furnished  by  the  university.  The  university  holds  the 
right  to  send  an  authorized  person  to  inspect  the  factory  of  the  candi- 
date, and  no  certificate  will  be  issued  if  an  unfavorable  report  is  made 
by  the  inspector.  If  all  of  the  conditions  are  satisfactorily  complied 
with  the  candidate  will  receive  a  dairy  certificate.  Owing  to  the 
expense  of  inspection,  the  university  does  not  agree  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  students  operating  factories  in  other  States. 

liesidents  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  taking  the  dairy  course  pay  foes 
amounting  to  $10.  Those  living  in  other  States  pay  |45.  For  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  shop,  an  additional  fee  of  $5  is  charged  all 
students.  An  additional  fee  is  charged  for  special  and  advanced  lab- 
oi'atory  work  in  bacteriology. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    DAIRYING,     IOWA    STATE    COLLEGK    OF    AGRICULTURK 

AND   MECHANIC   ARTS,    AMES,  IOWA. 

This  school  is  a  department  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  It  is  the  result  of  an  appropriation  by  the  State  in 
1891,  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  school. 

The  facilities  are  adecjuate  for  teaching  dairying  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  scientific  manner.  The  dairy  building  is  well  equipped 
for  practical  work  as  well  as  scientific  instruction  and  investigation. 
It  is  more  than  a  dairy  building  as  the  term  is  generally  understood. 
It  is  a  practical  working  creamery  and  cheese  factory,  in  opiiration 
every  week  day  in  the  year.  During  the  summer  season  from  15,000 
to  25,000  pounds  of  milk  are  taken  in  daily  and  manufactured  into 
butter  and  cheese;  during  the  winter  somewhat  less.  The  student 
tecomes  familiar  with  everything  connected  with  the  management  of 
a  commercial  creamerj-,  and  meets  every  problem  that  is  likely  to 
confront  him  in  his  future  work. 

The  courses  in  dairying  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  already  engaged  in  the  business,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  thc^ 
creamery  or  factory,  and  for  this  reason  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  dairy  !>uil.ding. 
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Tlio  school  i^  un(l(»r  the  ^^oiieral  inana^eineiit  of  a  ))oard  of  trustees. 
Th(^iv  arc  7  inst  nutors.  The  school  building  was  erected  and  equipped 
T)V  the  State  in  IsOl,  and  cost  altooret her  $25,000.  The  school  is  nearlv 
self-support in<r  from  fees  and  from  the  profits  arising  from  the  cream- 
ery and  che(\^(»  factory  operated  by  the  faculty  and  students.  When 
these  sources  fail  to  allord  suiticient  funds,  the  State  supplies  thedoti- 
cicncy. 

The  anruial  (Mirollnient  in  all  grades  is  120.  Many  of  the  students 
take  only  one  of  the  shorter  courses.  The  dairy  school  provides  a 
four  week  course*  for  ))utter  makers  and  cheese  makers,  beginning 
tli(^  second  Ayeek  in  January:  two  sixteen-week  courses,  one  l^egin- 
ninj^-  v/ith  the  re<«:u]ar  college  year  in  September,  the  other  with  the 
x'cond  co]le<^e  tcM-m  in  February;  and  a  one-year  course.  The  first  is 
only  foi*  experienced  butt<^r  and  cheese  makers.  The  other  courses 
arc  open  to  all. 

SCHOOLS    OF     DRESSMAKING,     MILLINERY,    DOMESTIC 

TRAINING,  ET(\ 

Kducation  in  the  trades  of  dressmakinjjf,  millinery,  domestic  train- 
inir,  <*le.,  is  ^iyen  in  a  large  variety  of  schools.  Many  city  public 
schools  ^rive  som(^  instruction  in  sewnnj;;  and  cooking  to  all  girl  pupils. 
The  Yount^  Women's  Ohristian  Association  classes  in  nianv  of  the 
cities  haye  ]ou<r  l)een  doing  notable  work  of  this  character.  The 
r>oston  association  began  its  instruction  for  domestic  servants  in  18^8, 
and  later  addcvl  the  trad(»  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery.  The 
WoniciTs  Kducational  and  Industrial  Tnion  of  Boston  was  also  a 
))i()nccr  in  th(*  sam<»  class  of  instruction. 

Instruction  of  a  more  ambitious  character  in  the  same  subjects  is 
foinid  in  Pratt  Institute,  Drexel  Institute,  and  Armour  Institute. 
The  c<)Uis(»s  there  arc  longer,  and  constHpienth'  can  be  made  more 
thorough.  The  training  given  in  these  schools,  esiM*cially  in  Pratt 
Institute,  has  hnd  a  great  influence*  upon  the  Avork  of  other  schools, 
many  of  their  irraduates  having  b(»come  instructors  elsewhere. 

Another  class  of  schools  doing  useful  work  on  these  lines  is  the 
industrial  schools  for  the  colored  mce  in  the  South.  White  schools  in 
th(*  South  L^ivintr  instruction  of  like  character  an*  fewer  in  numl>er 
and  their  \vork  is  of  h'ss  importance*  industrially. 

The  xhools  for  t<'aching  dress  cutting  and  dressmaking  conducted 
under  private  auspices  form  another  type.  They  furnish  instruction 
to  large  nuinl>er>,  parti<ularly  in  varicms  systems  of  dre.ss  cutting. 
Thev  are  bu>iness  enterprises  c()nduct<*d  for  gain.  Their  pupils  are 
made  up  in  large  part  of  women  who  learn  cutting  and  fitting  in  onler 
lc»  do  their  own  (lr<»s.smaking. 
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YOUNG   women's  CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION   SCHOOL,  BOSTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  special  need  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  training  school 
for  domestics  was  the  lack  of  properly  trained  house  servants.  For 
years  the  association  had  maintained  an  employment  bureau,  and  the 
incompetence  of  the  majority  of  those  who  asked  for  work  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  this  school  in  1888.  This  incompetence  results 
from  many  causes,  ignorance  being  one,  and  the  fact  that  there  i« 
apparentlj^  a  stigma  cast  upon  the  work  of  house  service  itself.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  alone  the  fault  of  the  employees,  but  belongs  at 
least  equally  to  the  employing  class,  who  often  treat  their  servants  as 
menials  and  inferiors  and  allow  them  little  freedom  or  independence. 

This  side  of  the  difficulty  can  not  be  cured  by  the  school.  The 
problem  must  be  approached  from  the  side  of  the  housekeeper.  This 
the  association  attempts  to  do  by  training  the  housekeeper  in  its 
school  of  domestic  science  and  Christian  work,  a  school  outside  the 
scope  of  this  investigation. 

The  courses  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  really  form  part  of  the 
association's  school  of  domestic  science,  whose  object  it  is  to  give 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  home  and 
its  management,  as  well  as  to  fit  j-oung  women  to  teach  domestic 
science  and  arts  in  schools,  institutions,  and  homes;  to  be  Christian 
workers  in  associations,  settlements,  and  slums,  and  to  be  matrons, 
housekeepers,  and  houseworkers.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  training  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  in  the 
shops  has,  however,  led  many  to  take  these  courses  with  only  the 
end  in  view  of  fitting  themselves  to  be  competent  and  capable  dress- 
makers and  milliners.  In  the  shops  the  first  object  in  view  is  to  use 
the  girl  so  as  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  her;  that  is,  she  is  kept 
doing  those  things  for  which  she  seems  to  show  the  most  aptitude, 
and  no  eilort  is  made  to  teach  her  the  whole  trade.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  management  of  the  association  that  its  school  furnishes  complete 
training  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  and  fits  those  taking  these 
courses  for  the  practice  of  the  trades. 

For  admission  to  the  school  of  domestics  good  character  is  the  first 
qualification,  and  testimonials  must  be  presented.  Pupils  can  bo 
admitted  only  upon  an  agreement  signed  by  themselves  or  their 
guardians  that  they  will  remain  at  least  six  months,  and  if  they  leave 
before  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  are  to  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  $2  per  week  from  the  time  of  admission  to  that  of  leiiving.  If, 
however,  they  complete  the  course  of  six  months  the  instruction, 
including  board  and  tuition,  is  entirely  free,  the  applicant  being 
expected  only  to  furnish  a  suitable  outfit  and  to  enter  on  a  week's 
probation.     No  girl  is  admitted  under  the  age  of   16  years.     The 
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(•()ui'>o  includes  (^ookiiig  and  sewing,  general  housework,  irhnm^f 
work,  parlor  work,  laundry  work,  home  nursing,  sewing^  and 
iiio;.  reading  and  spoiling,  penmanship  and  letter  writing^, 
and  g<*ogi*aphy,  and  daily  scripture  lessons.  *"»rlE: 

In  the  school  for  domestics  there  arc  3  instructors,  all  '    ^*-'"  ** 

the  school  of  domestic  science,  and  1  a  college  graduate. 
instructor  in  dressmaking  and  1  in  millinery. 

During  the  school  year  1S99-19<M)  there  were  20  pupils  in  the 
for  domestics,  12  in  the;  dressmaking  class,  and  10  in  the  cla^s  in 
iK^ry.     Up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  there  had  been  1,100 
from  the  school  of  domestics,  150  from  the  class  in  dressmaking',  aat 
120  from  the  millinerv  class. 

The  approximate  ainmal  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  for  domestifli 
is  :t^2.00<^  of  tiie  dressmaking  course  $300,  and  of  the  millinery  coons 
$225.  The  funds  are  ohtaineil  from  contributions,  legacies,  annial 
subscriptions,  personal  gifts,  and  fees  paid  by  certain  classes. 

YOUNIJ    women's  niUISTIAN   ASSOCIATION  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK, 

NEW   YORK. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  New  York  City  was 
founded  February  lo,  1870.  During  the  earlier  part  of  its  career  the 
educational  work  of  the  association  was  largely  confined  to  the  com- 
MKM'cial  branches,  and  verv  little  interest  was  manifested  in  industrial 
r-ducation  until  the  fall  of  1880.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  indus- 
trial l)ranches  have  continued  to  grow  in  importance,  until  now  they 
overshadow  all  the  other  branches  combined.  In  addition  to  the  r^- 
ular  class  work,  the  association  conducts  an  employment  bureau,  and 
needlework  and  order  departments.  Many  of  the  graduates  have 
procui'(Hl  positions  through  the  agency  of  the  bureau. 

The  classes  are  open  only  to  women  studying  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
support.  Pupils  an^  admitted  to  the  sewing  and  cooking  classes  at  the 
age  of  IT).  In  the  class  for  trained  attendants  no  pupil  is  admitted 
under  20  or  over  40  years  of  age,  except  by  special  agreement.  In  the 
other  classes  applicants  nuist  be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35,  and 
not  connected  with  other  schools.  Satisfactorv  references  are  invaria- 
bly  nM|uired. 

T\w  charges  for  tuition  arc  as  follows:  Hand  and  machine  sewing, 
^2  to  S-i:  dressmaking,  §5  to  §12;  millinery,  85  to  $7;  feather  curling, 
$2.riO:  embroidery,  §7  to  $i);  cookings  $^*Ho  $5;  free-hand  and  mechan- 
i<*al  drawing,  $15;  instrumental  drawing,  iC^15;  drawing  in  water  colors, 
designing,  etc.,  ^9  each;  course  for  trained  attendants,  $10. 

The  school  year  op<rns  October  1  and  continues  until  the  1st  of  June. 
Day  and  <>vening  sessions  are  held.  The  curriculum  includes  thorouf^ 
instruction  in  every  detail  of  hand  and  machine  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  art  embroidery,  feather  curling,  cooking,  invalid  cooking. 
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TEX TILK  SCHOOLS. 

Tcxlilr  scliools  in  this  country  owe  their  lK»ginning  to  the  Philadel- 
])!ii;i  Tpxtilr  Ass<)<'i:iti()ii.  Tho  manufacturers  of  textiles  were  aware 
of  the  work  of  llic  f(>n'i<rn  textile  schools,  and  became  convinced  that 
with  >ii<h  schools  in  this  country  coin|>etent  designers  and  textile 
(•\]H  Its  could  he  trained  and  that  the  highest  gmdesof  g<Kxis  could  he 
made  here  as  well  as  in  any  foreign  mill.  As  a  result,  a  textile  dejiart- 
nieiU  wa>  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art  in  l"^s4.  The  school  was  successful  from  the  start.  It  has  ynined 
tlie  approval  and  generous  support  of  the  manufacturers  of  textiles 
an<l  of  textile  machinery.  The  State  and  city  have  given  it  generous 
tiiiancial  aid.  the  appropriation  for  the  latest  year  being  ipl7,."»<H) 
from  the  former  and  J?lo,(MM.)  from  the  latter.  Free  scholarships  are 
orantiMl  in  return. 

Nothing  more  was  done  for  textile  education  until  1895  (if  we  except 
the  important  work  in  design  of  the  Lowell  School  of  Pi-actioal  Desijr" 
in  r»o^ton.  which  was  founded  in  IST'J).  In  that  year  the  textile  inter- 
est-- of  Massachusetts  s(Tured  the  ])assage  of  an  act  authorizing  the 
e>tal)lishnH'nt  of  textile  schools  in  cities  with  450,000  spindles  or  over, 
jmd  granting  State  aid  to  the  (»xtent  of  J?*J5,()00  in  case  the  municipiUity 
apjuopriated  an  iMpial  amount.  This  act  was  applicable  to  I^jwelK 
Lawn'Mce.  Kail  River,  and  New  Bedford. 

The  lirst  school  created  under  th(^  act  was  the  Lowell  Textile  S*hcx)l, 
opeiKMJ  in  danuary,  l.'^t»7.  New  Hedford  followed  with  a  school  devoted 
especially  to  cotton>,  in  October,  1S91»,  and  action  was  tak<Mi  f(»r  a 
school  ill  l-'all  River  in  I'MH).  This  is  now  called  the  Bradford  Durfce 
T(\\tile  Sch(M)l  of  Fall  River.  .\11  these  schools  have  received  aid  from 
the  Stale,  the  amounts  »  >t(Ml  in  11M)1  luring:  For  I x) well,  §85,000  for 
a  hiiilding.  the  amount  to  he  duidicated  from  the  citj' or  other  sources, 
and  Sj.sjMK)  for  the  year's  ex])enses  on  condition  that  i7,(.K)0  be  nuscd 
l)v  the  citv  or  from  othei-  sources;  for  New  l^dford,  5S>lS,(M)o,  on  <-on- 
dition  that  S7.<hmj  he  raised  hv  the  citv  or  fr(mi  other  sources:  for  Fall 
River.  s;'>.'»,'MM»  for  a  l)uihling,  the  amount  to  be  duplicated  from  the 
citv  or  other  -sources.  A  <*ondition  that  has  been  made  in  all  thcM' 
^cllooU  i^  that  re<rtilar  dav  students  who  an»  nonresidents  of  the  State 
nm>t  i):iv  a  vearlv  tuition  of  not  l(»ss  than  ^\ii{). 

In  the  South  several  schools  have  intrcKluced  textile  courses  with 
encouraging  results.  These  are  Clemson  College.  South  Carolina,  in 
1^1»^:  the  North  ( 'arolina  College  of  Agricidture  and  Mechanical  Art*^. 
in  1M'1».  and  the  Mississippi  Agricidtunil  and  Mechanical  College,  in 
ll^on.  A  more  detailed  (h'scripti(m  of  some  of  the  schools  is  given  in 
the  following  pages. 
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LDELl'HIA     textile     SCHOOL     AND     SCHOOL     OF     INDUSTRIAL    ART, 

PHILADELPHIA,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  owes  its 
to  the  increased  interest  in  art  and  art  education  awakened  by 
ntennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  It  was  incorpo- 
February  26,  1876,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ''for  the 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  museum  of  art  in 
branches  and  technical  applications,  and  with  a  special  view  to 
development  of  the  art  industries  of  the  State,  to  provide  instruc- 
in  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  designing,  etc.,  through  practical 
Is,  special  libraries,  lectures,  and  otherwise." 
le  school  was  opened  during  the  winter  of  1877-78,  and  up  to  1884 
work  of  the  classes  was  confined  to  general  courses  in  drawing, 
inting,  and  modeling,  with  constant  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
iustries,  but  without  attempting  to  provide  instruction  in  an}-  par- 
lai  occ*upation. 
Under  the  present  organization  schools  are  in  active  operation  in 
pplied  art  (drawing,  applied  design,  woodwork  and  carving,  dcco- 
fttive  painting,  illustration,  decorative  sculpture,  and  architectural 
esign),  in  normal  instruction,  in  modern  languages,  and  in  textile 
esign  and  manufacture.  In  the  latter  school  instruction  is  given  in 
Skbric  structure  and  design,  weaving,  color  Imnnony  and  figured 
esign,  chemistry  and  dj^eing,  wool  carding  and  spinning,  worsted 
rawing  and  spinning,  cotton  carding  and  spinning,  and  finishing.  In 
ddition  to  these  there  is  a  department  of  worsted-yarn  manufacture 
1  process  of  development. 

In  consideration  of  an  animal  appropriation  to  the  school  by  the 
igislature  of  Pennsylvania  each  county  in  ^Le  State  is  entitled  to  at 
?ast  one  free  scholarship  in  any  department  »f  the  school  for  the  full 
ourse  of  three  years.  Counties  sending  more  than  one  senator  to 
he  legislature  are  entitled  to  as  many  scholarships  as  there  are  seiia- 
orial  districts.  Thcvse  appointments  are  made  by  the  governor  of  the 
Itate,  usually  on  the  recommendation  of  members  of  the  State  legis- 
iture.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  seventeen  free  scholarships, 
rhich  are  offered  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  The 
chool  year  opens  the  latter  part  of  September  and  closes  the  first 
reek  in  June.     Day  and  evening  sessions  are  held. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  expected  to  have  an  ordinary  grammar 
chool  education,  in  addition  to  which  a  good  knowledge  of  free-hand 
.rawing  is  desirable  for  admission  to  the  textile  school,  though  this  is 
ot  insisted  upon.  The  work  of  each  school  is  arranged  so  as  to  admit 
f  special  courses  of  one  or  two  years'  duration.  The  regular  courses 
equire  three  years  for  completion. 
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Tlio  tuitiuii  fees  in  the  day  school  are  tl50  per  year  of  tbirty-iiii 
weoks  fur  all  <'(mrs<^'N  uxcept  the  ingrain -carpet  courue,  which  is  ITS. 
ThiM-i<  un>  also  lulclitiontil  laboratory  charges  of  from  $3  to  $5  per  year. 

Ill  the  cveiiiiig  school  the  fees  are  tUB  per  year  for  the  course  in 
gontM-iil  aiiaiypiis  and  tccliuic-ul  chemistry  apd  $15  for  either  one  of  the 
other  courses. 

The  institution  is  ituinaged  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  an  astiociate 
t'oiiiiiiittoc,  of  women.     A  part  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the 
bcrs  of  the  corponition  and  a  pait  appointed  by  the  State  l< 
atul  by  the  <ri1y  guvernim^nt.     There  are  86  inati-uctom,  a  (twiial 
niiinlii-r  of  whom  have  l>oen  trained  in  the  eichool.     Thi.<!  iimtrui 
always  chosen  for  their  experience  in  practical  work  in  i-oniitvlioD 
tile  iiuhistrieH  for  which  the  sehool  in  intended  to  be  a  prepai 
The  immlier  of  pupiU  during  1900-1!K)1  was  as  foUowu: 


The 


lilts  for  erei-ting  the  buildings,  which,  together  with  the 
ineiit.  an-  oMiniuled   to  be  worth  $1,:JUII,IHN>,  were  provided  bfl 
scriplioiis,  f^ifts,  and  beiinestH  from  public -spirited  citizens, 
tiirers,  Eiiid  business  men  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.     A  i-miHidenil 
|H)rlion  of  the  equipment  was  purrhiiw^d  and  donated  outii^rht  bv  lex- 
tile  maimfiieturers.     The  i'ev<;nue  of  the  school  ia  derived   ffum  ■ 
aiiiuial  apitroprintion  of  H'll.hfH)  by  the  State  legislatut-e.  an 
iippiopriitiion  of  >^l<>,MOii  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  inooDi«< 
eiidowmeiits.  and  tuition  fees.     The  cost  of   maintenance,  i 
intere-it  on  morigsigcd  proi>erty,  is  aJKiut  ((65,000  per  annum. 

l,OWKI.I.   TKXril.K    S«'II(M>L,    I.OWKLL,   MAHSACHUKKITK. 

Tiit.i  seliool  WHS  im-orpoiiited  "  for  the  jiurpose  of  establj 
iiuiintaiiiiiig  u  textile  school  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  |i-\lile  and  kindred  bi-aaches  of  industry."    The  incorpoxi' 
were  representatives  of  the  great  textile  coi-pomtionH  of  Lowell    L 
rence,  and  vicinity,  whose  aggivgate  capital  is  over  $65,1)00,000.     Br 
the  terms  of  the  by-laws  at  least  tlirce-fourths  of  the  trustees  tniut  be 
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** persons  jictually  engaged  in  or  connected  with  textile  or  kindred 
manufactures.'* 

The  school  was  formally  opened  January  30,  1897,  and  instruction 
was  begun  February'  1,  1897. 

There  are  18  instructors  in  the  school. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  consists  of  high-grade  machinery,  with 
all  latest  improvements,  specially  built  to  afford  facilities  for  all  kinds 
of  experimental  work,  and  of  such  variety  as  is  never  found  in  any  one 
textile  mill.  The  value  of  this  equipment  is  $100,000,  hut  fully 
$80,<XK)  worth  of  it  has  been  donated  to  the  school. 

The  da}'  classes  are  especially  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
whose  intention  it  is  to  enter  the  business  of  textile  manufacturing  in 
any  branch.  The  courses  are  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  a  person 
to  start  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  textiles,  ])ut  at  the 
same  time  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  such  business  and  wish  to 
improve  their  knowledge  and  opportunities  can  devote  their  entire 
time  to  study  most  profitably. 

The  student  has  the  option  of  selecting  any  one  of  five  regular  or 
several  special  courses.  Each  course  is  intended  to  cover  three  years. 
One  term  of  preliminary  instruction  is  common  to  all  courses.  At 
the  end  of  this  term  each  student  is  required  to  select  which  of  the 
courses  he  is  to  follow  in  his  subsequent  studies,  and  the  instruction 
is  specialized  to  suit  each  course.  The  five  regular  diploma  courses 
are  cotton  manufacturing;  wool  manufacturing;  designing,  general 
course;  chemistry  and  dyeing;  weaving. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  day  classes  arc  recjuired  to  pass  an 
examination  in  arithmetic,  English,  geography,  and  algebra,  or  present 
evidence  of  proper  qualification. 

The  fee  for  the  day  course  is  $l00  i)er  year  for  residents  of  Miissa- 
chusctts;  for  nonresidents  it  is  $150  per  year.  Special  stud(»nts  pay, 
in  general,  the  full  fee,  but  if  a  course  be  taken  involving  attendance 
at  the  school  during  a  limited  time  application  may  b(^  made  to  the 
principal  for  a  reduction. 

The  diploma  of  the  sch(M>l  is  awarded  upon  the  satisfactory  comph^- 
tion  of  either  of  the  five  regular  courses,  covering  not  less  than  three 
yeare,  except  where  entrance  is  to  advance  standing.  In  such  cases  at 
least  one  year's  residence  will  be  reciuired.  For  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  three  years'  course  in  any  special  department  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  school  will  ])e  awarded;  it  is  possible  to  complete  such  a 
course  in  less  than  three  years  if  the  candidate  he  passiul  to  advanced 
standing,  but  at  least  one  y(»ar\s  attendance  will  b<^  required. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  school  are  intended  to  give  thorough 
instruction  to  those  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  mills  and  work- 
shops, to  enable  those  who  wish  it  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  tiie 
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branclu\s  in  which  thoy  work,  to  acMiuire  knowledge  of  other  pi-ocess'^ 
than  thoso  in  which  they  arc  reguhirh'  engaged,  and  in  the  coui-sc  1 1 
several  winters  to  eonipU^tx^  a  thorough  technical  education  witho- 1 
inUM-fering  with  their  daily  duties. 

The  courses  are;  C-otton  spinning,  a  thive-year  coui*se;  woolen  spin- 
ning, a  one-year  course:  worst^nl  spinning,  a  two-year  cour8e;  detrigis- 
ing,  a  three-year  course;  choniistrj'  and  d^'eing,  a  three-year  coursi-: 
weaving,  a  three-year  course;  mechanical  engineering,  a  two-vear 
course*;  also  a  course  in  warp  prepanition  of  one  term.  For  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  either  of  these  courses  the  certificate  of  the 
school  will  ])e  awarded;  the  diploma  of  the  school  will  be  awarded  in 
(exchange  for  certificates  of  siitisfactory  completion  of  those  aubjeeti 
which  go  to  make  up  any  one  of  the  seveml  regular  diploma  ooune^. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  evening  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  day,  with  the  exception  that  less  time  is  devoted  to  the 
machine  work,  sinc<'  in  most  cases  this  is  of  small  moment.  Ordina- 
rily the  handling  of  the  machinery  is  a  {mrt  familiar  to  most  of  the 
students  through  conflict  with  it  in  the  da^'time,  and  in  such  canes  the 
explanations  and  (calculations  are  of  greater  importance.  The  require- 
ments  for  admission  to  the  evening  classes  arc  similar  to  those  for 
the  (lav. 

The  evening  coui-sc.'s  are  free  to  graduates  of  the  evening*  high  ami 
drawing  schools,  optM-jitives  of  the  mills  and  machine  shops,  and  othoi 
resid<'nts  of  Lowell.  The  fees  in  the  evening  classes  are  much  lower 
than  in  the  day  classes.  They  arc  as  follows:  Cotton,  woolen,  ur 
worsted  spinning,  fee  for  all  except  residents  of  IjOwcII,  S2.50  per 
term  or  J?.")  ])er  year;  designing,  or  chemistry  and  dj'cinjf,  fee  for  aD 
(wcept  n->idcnts  of  I^>we!l,  ^i)  ])er  term  or  $lt)  \h}y  3'ear;  warp  pnpi- 
ration.  weaving,  or  m<u*hanical  engineering,  fee  for  all  except  ftrf- 
<hMits  of  Lowell.  ^f^'J.iii)  per  term. 

l>uring  the  school  year  of  liM)l-2  there  w(»re  registered  in  the 
students  as  folows:  Day  students:  First-year  students,  38; 
year  students,  17;  third-year  stu(h»nts,  IM;  art  students,  7,  and  meeU 
students,  lo;  a  total  of  X'J.  These  students  were  divided  amonff  Ae 
courses  a>  follows:  Cotton  nnmufacturing,  2'J;  wool  manufactliriifff 
17:  designing,  U\  chernistry  and  dyeing,  12;  weaving,  5;  art  coiinii 
7,  and  special  <*ourses.  lu;  u  total  of  S2.  Kvening  students:  Firat-jBir 
students,  i>7.S:  si»cond-year  students,  01:  third-year  students,  18;  » 
total  of  ;5.")7.  Frtmi  these  are  to  be  <leducted  S  students  who  were 
taking  twt)  coursi\s,  making  a  true  total  of  840.  These  students 
were  divided  among  th<»  coiu'ses  as  follows:  Cotton  spinning  *•• 
wcmlen  and  worsted  spinning,  fJ3;  designing,  SI;  chemistry*  and 
dyeing,  07;  weaving,  50,  and  mechanical  engineering,  52;  a  total  of 
862.  From  these  are  to  l)e  deducted  13  students  who  were  takin{f 
tr  .  making  a  true  total  of  M\K     The  day  students,  8S  and 
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the  evening  students,  349,  make  a  total  of  431,  but  7  students  are 
meml)ers  both  of  the  day  and  evening  classes  and  should  be  deducted, 
which  leaves  a  true  total  of  424  students  in  the  school  at  the  date  this 
information  was  secured. 

NEW   BEDFOKD  TEXTILE   SCHOOL,  NEW   BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  conditions  and  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  already  explained  in  the 
case  of  the  Lowell  school.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  act  of  1895, 
providing  for  State  aid  for  textile  schools,  and  a  coipomtion  was 
orgjinized,  consisting  of  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  New 
Bedford  and  other  cities,  secretaries  of  the  labor  unions  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  seveml  of  its  prominent  citizens. 

The  school  was  opened  for  instruction  October  14,  1899.  The  total 
value  of  the  building  and  equipment  is  about  $75,000.  Money  appro- 
priated by  the  State  and  city  built  and  equipped  the  building.  Much 
of  the  machinery  was  given  or  loaned  to  the  school  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $18,000,  which  is 
met  by  State  and  city  appropriations  and  fees. 

The  s<*hool  has  a  wide  variety  of  cotton-mill  machiner>',  almost 
(»very  maker  of  cotton  machinery  in  the  United  States  being  repre- 
sented, together  with  several  English  builders,  giving  the  student  an 
op[X)rtunity  to  become  acquainti»d  with  machines  varied  in  construc- 
tion, although  utilized  for  performing  the  same  work. 

The  coui*ses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  day  classes  and  evening 
classes,  and  the  courses  are  shown  below: 

Day  classes:  The  principal  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  is  the 
genei'al  cotton  manufacturing  course,  which  is  intended  to  give  a 
student  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  cotton  manufacturing  ])rocesses 
and  to  qualify  him  to  hold  a  position  as  superintendent  of  a  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  mill  or  other  responsible  position.  The  course 
covers  two  years. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  demand  for  oi)tional  couises,  and 
the  following  five  alternate  courses  have  been  arranged:  No.  :i,  yarn 
mill  superintendent's  course,  one  year;  No.  3,  weave  mill  superin- 
tendent's course,  one  year;  No.  4,  designer's  course,  two  years;  No. 
5,  mill  engineer's  course,  two  years;  No.  6,  dry  goods  commission 
house  course,  one  3-ear. 

The  fee  for  tuition  in  the  day  classes  is  $50  per  term  of  approxi- 
mately four  months,  making  $100  for  the  school  year  for  residents  of 
Massachusetts.  The  fee  for  those  outside  the  State  is  $75  per  term, 
or  $160  per  year,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
.  No  difference  is  made  between  the  instruction  of  the  evening  and 
that  of  the  day  courses.  The  same  machinery  and  same  instructors 
are  retained  for  the  evening  classes,  and,  in  order  to  accommodate 
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tb(t  Inr^ci'  niiiii)>cr  of  students  generally  found  in  the  evemng  techni- 
ciil  schools,  lulditioTial  iiiHtructorH  have  been  engaged  for  the  benefit 
of  thi>  ev(-iijii^  student!!  alone.  Practically  free  edncation  in  any  or 
till  hrani'bes  of  cotton  manufacturing  is  offered  to  those  who  imn  not 
(It'fray  till'  whole  co.st  of  their  textile  education. 

Tho  fi>i>s  for  tho  evening  classes  are  uniformly  ^.60  per  term  of 
thn<(<  months  in  each  subject.  Students  taking  two  suhjeets  ud 
att(Midin>{  four  e^'cnm};s  per  week  pay  S3  per  term.  In  a  fewsufajeeb 
iuNtruction  is  tfivon  free  to  reaidentu  of  New  Bedford. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONTINUATION  SckoOIA 

The  st-hools  that  are  hero  classed  as  technical  and  oont 
K('h<l<l]^f  (litTer  in  one  important  i-cHpect  from  those  cla 
KchiHils  — llu'ir  )>urix»te  is  not  to  teach  entire  trades,  but  to  j^iTeaeim- 
titii'  and  tcchniial  iiu^truction  for  the  betterment  of  those  wjho  Mvfor 
thc  most  i»irt  tilit'ady  at  work.  The  manual  prmctioe,  dieRJ'&te,in 
those  s<'h(K>lt!  is  entirely  lacking,  or  is  only  for  the  purpose  at  wtiaiig 
ch-iir  the  teiu-hin]^.  Many  institutions  which  teach  the  practice  of 
tnid<-s  ^iv<'  jilso  ihe  same  kind  of  instruction  us  the  technical  and 
continimtion  schools,  Pratt  Institute  being  a  notable  example. 

iuk:iikst1':u  athknjEum  and  heciianics'  institute,  roohsstkk, 

NEW   TOlUt. 


The  Uochi'ster  Athcnieum  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  ] 
N.  v.,  h  the  result  of  a  <-onsoJidation  of  the  Rochester  Atheniciim. 
which  was  or^mizcd  in  ]  KUl,  with  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  citv 
of  ]{iK-h<-st«>r,  which  was  organized  in  18A5.  The  cooaolidatiun  was 
etTecti-d  June  4.  IS'.tl.  The  coi-poration  has  since  bemmoet  popularly 
known  hy  thi'  laltei-  portion  of  it«  title. 

A  new  hnlldintr,  erected  at  a  cost  exceeding  9200,000  and  piTwmtrd 
to  the  institute  by  Mr.  (ieorge  Eastman,  was  formally  opened  for 
iii>j)eL-tinii  liy  the  ])ublic  April  1.'),  1901.  The  building  is  three  stoiiH 
in  heitrlil  tiiid  has  a  floor  space  of  2i  acres. 

The  courses  of  study  aiv  divided  into  two  departments,  a  depatt- 
nient  of  indiLstrtuI  iiiid  line  arts  and  a  dc^iartment  of  domestic  science 
and  itt't.  In  tlic  l)itt4<r  department  there  are  three  terms  of  three 
niouDis  eacli  in  diiy  and  eveninjr  <-lasses.  The  courses  comprehend 
every  hnuich  of  domestic  work  and,  except  the  dressmakers'  tnining 
clu.ss,  are  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  desire  instruction  for  bonie 
use,  anfl  for  Icacliers.  The  work  in  the  department  of  industrial  anil 
fine  arts  is  arnm^rod  to  meet  the  requir<>ment«  of  three  clashes  of 
pupili^,  nsiinely :  (1)  Those  wlio  are  employed  otherwise  during  the 
day.  and  attend  only  in  tho  evening;  (2)  those  who  can  devote  only 
one  or  more  days  a  week,  taking  special  brancben;  (S)  those  who 
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attend  five  days  a  week  and  wish  to  puimie  a  full  course  of  injsti-uc- 
tion.  The  work  in  the  separate  evening  classes  in  this  department  is 
arranged  to  cover  three  years,  with  sessions  two  evenings  each  we(»k, 
for  one  term  of  .seven  months,  extending  from  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  latter  part  of  April  each  yeAr.  The  advance  classes  are 
open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  the  previous  j'ear's  work,  or 
its  equivalent.  The  day  courses  are  divided  into  three  t<»rms  of  three 
months  each.  The  work  in  each  class  covers  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  branch  taken,  and  may  be  completed  in  from  one  to  three 
years,  according  to  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  it  and 
the  aptitude  of  the  pupil.  Besides  the  industrial  and  art  courses  in  the 
da\'  school  there  is  a  mechanic  arts  course  of  high  school  grade,  a  part 
of  which  is  devoted  to  manual  training,  a  separate  manual  training 
course,  normal  courses,  and  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  coui-ses  of  study  include  free-hand,  mechanical,  and  architec- 
tural drawing,  ornamental  design,  composition,  and  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ing, drawing  from  life,  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  china  deconi- 
tion,  lettering,  clay  modeling,  history  of  art,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  electricity,  statics,  steam  engineering,  and  industrial  training 
in  wood  and  in  iron.  A  fourth- vear  class  in  machine  desii>:n  has  been 
added  to  the  course  in  mechanical  dniwing,  which  will  include  a  study 
of  mechanism,  valve  motion,  machine  construction,  etc.  In  thi*  archi- 
tectural course  the  aim  is  not  so  much  the  study  of  architt»cture  as  that 
of  building  construction.  The  work  in  free-hand  drawing,  compo- 
sition, and  pen  and  ink  drawing  is  intended  to  develop  the  creative 
ability  of  the  pupils  and  to  equip  them  for  practical  work  in  illustra- 
tion. In  steam  engineering  the  work  consists  of  lectures,  discussions 
and  problems  on  steam,  boilers,  engines,  indicators,  i)umps,  and  con- 
densers. It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  institute  to  turn  out  steam  engineers, 
but  rather  to  give  those  engaged  in  the  work  or  interested  in  th«^  study 
the  chance  to  improve  in  that  line.  Tlie  course  in  industrial  training 
in  woodwork  is  designed  for  those  who  desin*  a  thorough  knowledge* 
of  the  best  methods  of  performing  the  various  operations  in  timber 
framing,  bench  work,  pattern  making,  and  cabinetmaking.  The  course 
in  industrial  training  in  iron  is  intended  to  cover  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  the  working  of  iron  and  st(^el  and  the  making  of  some  tinished 
mechanism  or  machine  tools. 

The  charges  for  tuition  are  as  follows:  Day  classes,  per  term,  fn»e- 
hand,  mechanical,  architectural,  and  design  drawing,  mathematics,  and 
physics,  $7.50;  life  class,  i>en  and  ink  and  composition,  §i>;  history  of 
art,  $1;  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  ^J)  to  ?I2;  dressmakers'  train- 
ing class,  t25.  Evening  classes,  per  term,  free-hand,  mechanical, 
architectural,  and  design  drawing,  first-year  course*,  W;  >econd  and 
third  year  courses,  $5;  pen  and  ink  drawing,  lettering,  clay  modeling. 
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liiMt'jiii.iii'-,  ••i»'ir'nit\ .  uiid  nitirhiut*  »lo^i<rn.  ^*\:  phy-^u;^,  sjn:  lif.- 
r!i--.  -^.-J:  j)ra.M>:il  ♦■l«'«tri<.'ity  and  iiiilu>trial  tniiniiiy  ui  woimI  or  ir":i. 
si;.;  -i:iti«-  tiii'l  >t»-a:!i  ••iii!*iiuMTiii<r.  >^4:  rluMni^trv,  ^l:i  fi)r  rir<l-v«'iir 
(•...;:•,,.  ;.;:.;  <  1 .".  i««r  ^<i.Min«l  ami  tliinl  vi-ar  courNiW. 

ri:,.  ^.li.M.l  i^  i;n«l«'i*  t!i«"  iiriifral  inaiiairt*in«*nt  of  a  bouril  of  <lir«N'lor*. 
Til':-'  stP-  •_'••  iii-trii«-i.'jr^  in  tin*  cuirM's  mvrivd  ]>y  thi^^  report,  all"* 
\\':i«'ii!  !i:iVf  Li'i  i»r:hti<al  ti'aiiiinir  in  th«'ir  r<»>i)ertiv<*  hmiichr^,  an-.l  :i 
nJini^M-r  ;ir.' aUo  ;:ra  iuatf-*  of  tin*  >c*In»ol.  Tin*  niimhiT  of  pupils  in  tL- 
•  li!l' r«i:t  ••!:»--»•-  «l':i'iiii:-  tin-  \i".\v  r«'port<Ml  wa^^  a*-!  follows: 

,  I»j«y        l'v»nii:;r    t  r 
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I  i.       m'i;«   «>t'  tin-  |»i«»|Mri\  i»\\n<'tl  iiy  tin*  in*»titiito  is  aliout  S4<h>jmh.. 
7.'  J"  !"  « •  !  t  "t"  \\  hi'li  i-  •ii*vot«".l  to  school  5nirj»o>i»s.     The  funds  ft>r  tla* 
!»i:!;-iirij  -  Mh-i   •■•!  iiijuiirnt  w  •Tr  fii  rni^lM*d   hy  donations  and   eontrilM' 
1 !'.}'-  f'j«'i!i  tfi«- ••iti/«ii- of"  liorhi-.(«-i-.     Thr  instituti' is  niiiintaincd  l»v 

• 

t':iii'»:i  t' «  -  iiri'!  ••«»nt  i*il>jiti«»r!^  from  tin*  riii/i»ns  of  Ko<*hostcr.  Tli** 
'■•»  I  «'{'  nniniainii.'j"  ! Im- <'nt:i«'  in-^tilnii'  i<  about  >^4o,oon  {>cr  annuir. 
A  i  !«:i-i  »'.  .  j»«i"  <-i'iit  <»f'  t  hi- Min«»n!i!  i-  rliarnrahl**  to  t  ho  courses  fowr«'«  I 

l»\   1 '  i-  !•  iiMi ;. 

lM)r>liMAL>(  Ii()()L>  IN    rilKXX'TH  KOK  TIIK  COLOKKP 

KACK. 

Tin-  iii'iii-i ri:il  -«IimoU  uIihIi  iiav*-  Ihm'ii  c^^fabiishcd  throu^liout  tl»«' 
S.';:i!i  I'M*  I lir  <'.|iH-Mt i'»n  «'t"  fin-  ro|oi-»'<|  ra^'r  have  Iwen  of  a  siH^rial 
«li:i!  .i:|.«r  'uM-ai!-'"  of  thr  |uTijliar  n<'«MN  of  fin*  rare  and  of  tin*  n-irioii. 
it  li:i-  biMii  'jin'Tallx  it'<o«jiii/r(|  l»v  tin*  h-adfi*-*  in  this  oduratitmiti 
\\«'!k  thai  tlir  only  po-'^ilijr  avrrnn*  of  d<'\  rlopnicnt  fi»i*  tlii*rolor<'i 
ra<«  ill  iIh'  S<iiitli  Vw^  tlir«»n^li  a^»"ririiltnn'  ami  tin*  han<lirraft*i.  Tlii< 
lia-  iMMii  r«|)«at<'illy  in^isitMJ  upon  in  a<idn'>:M'>  hrfon*  his  ntudfutx  an«i 
in  pu^)lir  li\  Ml'.  l»<»oki'i"  Wa^liin^ton.  a  «li«^«'iph'<»f  tin*  Iiaiii[>ton  Si-honl 
aii'l  tin*  |nr^i<lfnf  of  'ru««kr^»"«'<'  InNfitul**.  one  (»f  thr  foi*(»niost  sfhiH»!': 
in  tin-  work,  and  tlii^  idea  lia*^  Im*«»ii  adopted  an<l  put  in  prartiiv  a**  the 
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foundation  principle  of  nearly  all  schools  for  the  colored  mce  in  the 
South.  Many  schools  oifer  training  in  a  variety  of  the  common  handi- 
crafts and  in  agriculture  for  boys,  and  in  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
in  all  kinds  of  housework,  and  in  the  lighter  tasks  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture  for  girls.  The  variety  of  counses  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  number  of  students  and  the  resources  of  the  institution. 
The  instruction  in  most  of  these  schools  is  not  confined  to  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  in  such  institutions,  but  comprehends  as  well  careful 
training  for  character  and  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  small  as 
well  as  great.  The  dignity  of  labor,  the  nobility  of  service,  is  a  cardinal 
principle  in  the  teaching.  The  expenses  of  attendance  are  small,  and 
frequently  tuition  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge.  The  cost  of  board 
is  very  low — from  $6  to  >9  per  month,  and  even  this  charge  can  in 
many  instances  be  met  by  work  in  the  school;  for  nearly  all  the 
schools  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  trades  for  themselves  and  for  tlie 
surrounding  country,  and  the  school  farm  is  usually  made  to  supply  the 
school  table.  Thif  carrying  on  of  productive  work  at  the  trade  while 
learning  the  trade  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  schooling  is  a  character- 
istic feature  of  these  schools.  Even  though  not  necessary  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  pupils,  a  certain  amount  of  labor  is  required  in  most 
of  the  schools. 

ARMSTRONG   AND   SLATER   MEMORIAL  TRADE   SCHOOL,  HAMILTON    NORMAL 
AND  AGRICULTURAL   INSTITUTE,    HAMPTON,    VIKdlNlA. 

This  institution  was  established  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  at  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  in  1868.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  give  to  young  colored 
men  and  women  who  had  emerged  from  slavery  the  right  kind  of 
instruction  in  good  conduct,  in  the  rudiments  of  hook  knowlod^»-(»,  and 
in  the  plain  tasks  that  go  with  farming,  the  ordinary  handicrafts,  and 
the  duties  of  home  and  familv. 

In  1878  the  institution  was  opened  to  Indians.  The  Tnited  States 
Government  has  now  for  manv  years  contributed  annuallv  toward  the 
support  of  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  boys  and  girls,  averaging 
between  15  and  20  years  of  age.  It  maintains  12U  Indians  at  the  school, 
paying  $107  per  annum  for  each,  which  sum  meets  the  cost  of  board 
and  clothing.  From  10  to  20  more  are  educated  hero  without  expense 
to  the  Government. 

Instruction  in  the  school  was  at  first  academic  and  normal,  and  other 
courses  have  been  added  from  time  to  time.  The  regular  teaching  of 
trades  was  taken  up  and  a  tirade  school  opened  in  March,  ist»7,  for 
which  a  special  building  was  erected,  called  the  Armstrong  and  Slater 
Memorial  Trade  School. 

All  trade-school  students  are  required  to  devote  nine  hours  each  day 
to  their  trades  and  two  hours  to  recitations  in  the  night  school.  The 
length  of  each  trade  course  is  three  years.     Tuition  free  of  charge  is 
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provided  for  all  deserving  »tudent8,  but  payment  for  board,  clothet^, 
and  schoolbook.s  is  required  in  cash.  Expenses  are  aa  follows:  Board, 
including  washing,  fuel,  light,  and  medical  attendance  and  a  limited 
amount  of  drugs,  $10  per  month;  lK)oks,  $5  in  advance  at  the  beginning 
of  each  school  3'ear.  There  is  an  opportunity  in  the  various  indiu- 
trics  carried  on  for  able-bodied  students  to  earn  from  92  to  98  per 
month  toward  their  board,  but  the  school  does  not  promise  thia  in  any 
case.  The  mte  of  wages  varies  according  to  the  i*eai  value  of  the  work 
done,  and  studentii'  labor  for  |my  is  accepted  only  when  satisfactory. 

Th(^  trade  school  offers  courses  in  the  following  departments:  Gar- 
pentry,  painting,  wheelwrighting,  blacksmithing,  machine  work,  tail- 
oring, bricklaying,  plastering,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  and  steam 
engineering. 

There  is  also  a  course  in  electricity;  courses  in  tinamithing  and 
printing  in  connection  with  the  school  industries;  couraea  in  sewing, 
cooking,  and  laundry  work  for  girls  who  wish  to  learn  these  trades; 
cours(»s  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  dairying. 

Insiruction  in  the  sevei*al  agricultural  courses  is  given  by  means  of 
text-books,  h>ctures,  and  practice  work;  class-room  work  is  illustnded 
i)v  means  of  specimens,  models,  charts,  photographs,  etc.  As  far  as 
possil)l(>  each  student  is  required  to  put  in  practice  the  principles 
taught  in  the  class  room.  Students  taking  the  courses  in  agriculture 
are  r(M|uir(>d  to  i)ut  a  cerUiin  numlK>r  of  hours  each  week  into  recita- 
tion, study,  dniwing,  and  pnictice  work. 

Practice  is  an  important  and  prominent  feature  of  the  course,  and 
for  ])ure  practice  the  student  re<*eives  no  wages.  After  meeting  the 
re<|uinMnents  as  to  recitation,  dmwing,  practice,  etc.,  the  student  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  necessary  work  in  the  department,  an^u 
])ai(l  ac'cording  to  his  ability  and  the  actual  time  spent  in  doing  die 
work,  bcMiig  thus  enabled  t.o  earn  something  toward  paying  for  bmd 
and  incidentiil  expenses.     Tuition  is  fn*e. 

Twenty  a<'n\s  of  land  have  been  devoted  especially  to  piTictioe  woik. 
Four  acres  of  this  have  been  laid  out  as  a  small  model  farm.  Tsn 
aere.s  hav<^  been  planted  with  small  and  orchard  fruits  and  the  remain- 
d(*r  is  used  for  ex])eriment  and  illustration  in  the  gn>wing  of  faim, 
truck,  an<l  garden  crops.  In  the  new  domestic  siricnce  building  the 
departuKMit  of  agriculture  has  six  large  rooms,  a  museum  and  lecture 
room,  a  lahoratorv  for  chemistry  and  physics,  a  iaiioiiatory  for  botany, 
horticulture,  and  entomology,  a  farm  la)K>ratory,  a  dairy,  and  a  fanii 
(engineering  room.  The  d<*i>iirtment  has  also  two  greenhouses.  Aside 
from  these  the  institutt^  has  two  large  farms,  which  together  cover 
ahout  T()<>  acres,  equipped  with  buildings,  dairy  stock,  horses,  hogs, 
and  |M)ultry. 

For  the  beiu*tit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  sjiare  the  time  for  the 
tlire(*-y<Mir  course  in  agriculture,  shorter  courses  in  t&griculture,  hor- 
ticulture, and  dairying  have  been  arranged. 
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The  trade  school  also  offers  to  bovs  from  10  to  17  veurs  old,  who 
live  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  instruction  in  the  following  trades 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August:  Manual  training,  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  and  shoeniaking.  The  students  in 
these  classes  work  from  9  until  12  every  morning  in  the  week  except 

Saturdav. 

It  is  not  expected  in  this  summer  course  to  turn  out  finished  work- 
men, but  it  is  hoped  that  the  instruction  will  lead  up  to  the  taking  of 
n  full  trade  course  as  a  regular  student,  and  that  incidentally  much 
useful  knowledge  will  be  acquired. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  teaching  of  trades  and  occupations  as 
cited,  an  opportunity  for  work  and  practice  at  certain  trades  is  pro- 
vided in  the  department  of  productive  industry.  This  department  is 
conducted  as  a  business  enterprise  and  includes  industries,  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  a  3'ear  in  the  tmde  school  or  training  depart- 
ment, as  follows:  A  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shop;  a  tin  shop;  a 
tailoring  department;  a  shoe  shop;  a  harness  shop;  a  paint  shop;  a 
machine  shop;  a  bricklaying  and  plastering  department;  the  Hunting- 
ton Industrial  Works,  including  a  sawmill  and  luml)er  yard,  a  planing 
mill,  and  a  carpentry  and  cabinet  shop;  a  carpentry  and  repair  shop: 
the  normal  school  press;  the  engineering  department;  farming:  the 
sewing  and  furnishing  department;  housework,  etc. 

The  general  management  of  the  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  and  a  faculty  of  10  members,  under  the  control  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  number  of  instructors  teaching  trades  or  occupations  is  2(1.  All 
told,  there  are  over  80  instructors  in  the  institution,  many  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges, 
polytechnic  schools,  and  trade  schools.  In  the  departnuMit  of  pro- 
ductive industries  12  managers  of  shops,  etc.,  an»  employed. 

For  the  year  181)i>-lJ)()0,  for  which  the  facts  shown  in  this  report 
were  obtained,  the  numlier  of  students  in  the  dilferent  couis(»s  in  tlie 
tnide  classes  was  as  follows: 

ATTENOANCK  IN  TRADK  CorRSHS  HAMILTON  NORMAL  AND  A<JRirn/rrKAL  INSTITI  TK, 
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Tilt'  r()>t  of  l>iiil(li!iir<.  (MiiiipnuMit,  etc.,  has  lieeii  ^757,CXHX  which 
inclu'le^  tlir  land,  Imviiiir  a  valuation  of  about  lf80J)0O.  All  of  tho 
l)uil»linu>  «>t"  n*c*Mit  coii^truclion  are  especially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
]){)>{'<  f'.>r  whirli  uM'd,  ami  were  chiefly  erected  by  the  lalM)r  of  ih«' 
>tu(lriit^  iiiidcr  tJH^  direction  of  tiie  instructors.  One  of  the  buiKlin<:«* 
now  ill  pincers  of  ctnistruction,  which  will  cost  upward  of  ^<>jk.m»,  i> 
iMMiiiT  bulk  und<'r  tht»  >upei-intendence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
work  of  b^icklayiIlL^  masonry,  carpentry,  painting,  steam  piping,  etc., 
is  I»ein«r  done  muiiilv  bv  the  students.  The  total  annual  cost  of  main- 
t:iinim»-  (he  insiiiiition  is  about  Sl50.(M)O.  The  necessarv  funds  an* 
raised  from  contributions  and  donations  of  individuals,  churc^hes,  etc., 
from  one-third  of  tln'  income  of  the  landsi'ript  fund  of  V^irgiiiia. 
ainoimtinu'  to  S^lo.ooo  annuallv,  from  monev  received  from  the  Unitt»d 
States  (iovernuKMit  for  the  education  of  I'iO  Indians,  at  S167  each  i^er 

Ti  >Ki:!:i:i.  nokmai.  and  imhstuial  institutf:,  tuskk(;ek.  Alabama. 

riii'-  in^itiuion.  f(»r  the  training;  of  youn*^  colored  men  and  women, 
was  I •-taljli'^iied  by  an  act  of  the  Alabama  le<>fislature.  approprialini' 
:SJ.o«Mi.  ill  isso.      It  wasoi)enedJulv  4,  iNJSl,  ina  rentedhhantv  chunii. 

I,  •  tt 

with  .".o  |ni|)iU  and  but  1  teacher.  It  istiieaimof  this  school  to>uppl. . 
a^  far  a-^  it  ean,  trained  workers  for  the  manv  conununities  throuirli- 
out  tin*  South  when'  men  and  women  educated  in  industrial  trade>an' 
iKMMh  «!.  While  the  teaehiiiu"  is  not  contined  to  the  tnuh»s,  and  tli»' 
eon-iant  aim  of  tin-  iiianaL''ement  i'<  to  correlate*  the  literarv  and  indu- 
tiial  trainin'j"  >•>  that  it  will  not  be  possible*  to  secure  the  one  witht»iit 
tin-  oilici-,  wi  iIm*  indii-irial  irainiii'*- amounts  to  far  more  than  manual 
tr:'iii'M'j.  a-^  a  iiumlMi-  of  trad(  >  are  thoi'ouirhlv  tautrht. 

111  I^^:'.  iln-  Itiii-^laiiiit'  of  Alabama  inen^ased  the  annual  appropria- 
ti«»M  foi-  the  -f|iii.»|  to  s;;jh»o,  and  in  iMKi  the  institution  was  incur- 
p«»rai''l  lii.diT  it^  proen!  name.  1  Jurinj;:  tile  first  session  of  the  schcMil 
tin-  ju.'-'.n!  l«Matin:i.  rori-l^tin^i- at  that  tinii'  of  loo  acres,  with  three 
^iiiall  biiililiiiM^  tiii'ii-on.  wa--  paid  for  l>y  Northern  fric*nds.  In  all 
•J, .'O.I  :;,|r-  ii\'  Ian«l  have  been  aecpiired.  exclusiv<»  of  :ir),00(>  acres  of 
miiiii:.!  land  «iraiMetl  bv  the  K»M|rral  (\)ntrr<*s^.  in  Januarv,  ISIM^,  for 
eii'j.iw  nn:ii  |)nrp<»-ev.  Six  hundred  head  of  live  stock  horses,  mules. 
(Mu-.  lii.M,.  and  >lii-rp  ar<*  on  its  variou>  farms:  and  tiftv  vehicles 
wa'j;»!i-.  cai  riaii.'-.  and  bu«rL''i«'>  con^^titute  the  rollintf  stock  of  the 
in-iimtinii.     ( )nr  hundu'd  and   '^ixtv-threc  thousand  doUar-N   received 

• 

from  lnM|u»-i^  and  jrift^.  and  J:^lL';>.oon.  tin*  probable  proceeds  from  the 
sill'  of  tlir  l-'edi'ial  land  jjiant.  w  ill  constitut(»  a  permanent  endowment 
fund.  The  eo>t  of  the  bnildiiij^s  and  e(piipment  4)f  thissclnKfl  can  not 
be  exaeilv  Mati'd.  but  the  prex^nt  valuation  of  the  same  may  be  placed 
at  liver  :S:;oo.ooo.     Thi' annual  cost  of  nniintainin^  the  institution  is 
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about  $70,000.  The  income  of  the  school  comes  from  the  endowment 
fund,  appropriations  by  the  State,  donations  from  tihurches  and  indi- 
viduals, and  from  fees  paid  by  the  students.  In  addition  to  its  annual 
appropriation  of  $3,000,  the  State  now  allows  the  school  $1,500  a  year 
for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  the  work  of 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  school's  agricultural  department. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  1899-1900 
was  1,231,  of  whom  872  were  males  and  359  were  females.  Of  these, 
148  withdrew,  leaving  an  average  attendance  of  1,083,  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  as  follows:  Africa,  1;  United 
States,  1,072;  West  Indies,  10.  Of  these  students,  619  took  the  trade 
education  provided  by  the  institution.  The  total  number  of  instruc- 
tors is  75,  all  colored.  Thirty-six  of  this  number  confine  their  teaching 
to  the  trades. 

Industrial  tmdes  are  assigned,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  the  desires  of  the  students.  In  so  assigning  a  trade  the  student's 
natural  ability,  intelligence,  and  physical  abilit}^  to  perform  the  duties 
required  are  all  considered.  In  order  to  enter  the  school  the  student 
nuist  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  understand  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division. 

There  are  two  schools  maintained  covering  the  same  course — the  day 
school  and  the  night  school.  The  day  school  is  intended  for  those  stu- 
dents who  pay  for  their  board,  study  in  the  day,  and  have  six  work- 
days during  the  month — one  day  in  each  week  and  every  other  Satur- 
day. Students  are  required  to  work  on  these  days.  No  student  under 
14  y^rs  of  age  is  admitted  on  any  terms,  and  good  moral  character 
and  a  good  physique  are  essential.  The  night  school  is  designed  for 
young  men  and  young  women  who  desire  to  educate  themselves,  but 
are  too  poor  to  pay  even  the  small  charge  made  in  the  day  school. 
Requirements  for  admission  to  the  night  school  are  the  same  as  the  day 
school,  except  that  no  student  is  admitted  who  is  under  10  years  of 
ago  or  who  is  physical!}'  unable  to  perform  an  adult's  labor.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  students  are  obliged  to  attend  tlie  night  school  for  the 
first  one  or  two  years  and  work  during  the  day  in  order  to  obtain 
nioney  with  which  to  complete  the  course.  Students  who  are  able  to 
attend  the  day  school  are  not  admitted  to  the  night  school. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  Expenses  are  an  entrance  fee  of 
$1.50,  and  board,  including  furnished  room,  laundry,  lights,  fuel,  etc., 
w^hich  amounts  to  $8  per  month.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  $2  or  $3  per  month,  thus  leaving  only  $5  or  $6  to  })e  paid 
in  cash. 

The  rules  are  as  follows:  Each  student  is  required  to  have  a  Bible, 
and  most  come  provided  with  table  napkins.  Kegular  habits  of  i^est 
and  recreation  are  required.    No  student  is  allowed  to  leave  the  grounds 
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v«  itijoiir  pt-riiii-^-ioii.  aii<l  uo  yuiiiig  woniun  can  leave  the  grounds  un1e>s 
:i.<«»rn}):ini«Ml  ])y  ^^w  of  tin.'  friiuile  tea<*hers.  Male  students  when  |H'r- 
miitc  I  to  h:iM-  th«-  ^'^rounds  must  wear  the  regulation  cap.  All  stu- 
.;.  Ill-  i!iii-t  listtlM'  twicj*  a  week.  The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and 
r«»l):i<«n  i-  torhi<l(h*ii.  ;i>  ar«»  also  dice  playing  and  card  playing.  Stu- 
IrriK  arc  not  pirinitt«'d.  while  in  school,  to  take  part  in  any  politi(*al 
iiias**  iinMtiii(r  or  convention.  Students  are  liable  to  be  di"opped  for 
iiia'iilitv  tn  master  the  studies,  irrejfularitv  of  attendance,  or  for  an v 
t'aihirc  to  comply  with  the  rejrulaticms  of  the  school  after  due  notice. 
riic  demerit  sy>tem  has  been  adopted  by  the  school  as  the  princi{)al 
iiH'tliod  of  discipline  for  misconduct,  iW^  demerit  marks  constituting 
a  ••  waruin^j*."  and  upon  ri'ceiving  three  warninjrs  a  student  is  liable 
to  <ii'^j)cn-'io!i  or  expulsion,  accordinj^  as  the  executive  council  may 
•  N'tci-miiH'. 

All  nonroidcnt  stmlents  are  expected  to  lioard  at  the  school,  unless 
there  i^  >om(»  «rood  reason  for  a  contrary  arrangement.  Students  will 
not  'le  reeristered  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  month;  those  who  leave 
before  the  en<l  of  the  month  are  charjjred  for  a  full  month'*s  board. 
When  >tn<h'nts  (lr>in*  to  leave  the  school  they  are  required  to  have 
their  parents  or  j^nardians  write  directly  to  the  principal  for  permis- 
sion to  do  M).  Students  who  su^u  a  contract  to  work  a  specified  time 
at  some  tiade  oi'  other  work  nuist  be  released  from  their  contrsu't 
l»ef«)re  an  a|)plication  for  an  excuse  fr(»m  sch<K)l  will  be  considered. 
Any  student  Ii'avi!i«^  without  a  written  excuse  will  not  ))e  allowed  to 
r-etnrn,  and  students  nndcM*  contract  will  not  onlv  l>e  dismisseil  but  will 
forfeit  whatev(M'  cash  th<'re  mav  be  to  their  credit  in  the  trea^urv. 
Students  must  settle  tln'ir  accounts  before  leaving  school. 

All  stu<lent>  nmst  supply  th<*mselv(»s  with  books  at  the  Ixsginning  of 
the  year.  They  must  })e  ])ai(l  for  in  cash.  Students  are  not  allowed 
to  retain  firearms  in  their  possession.  Th(»  (commandant  of  cadets  will 
retain  and  */\\v  recj'ipts  for  any  brought.  Low  or  profane  language 
will  subji'ct  a  student  to  severe  discipline.  Students  are  liable  to  fine, 
reprimand,  confinement,  or  other  punishment.  Letter  writing  is  sub- 
ject lo  lei^^ulation,  and  all  mail  and  exi)ress  packages  are  insjH^ct^d  and 
contents  nottMJ.  Wardrobes  and  rooms  of  students  are  subject  to 
inspection  and  ren-ulation.  at  all  tinn^s,  by  i)roper  officers.  Students 
are  r'e(|uire(i  to  be  present  at  the  daily  devotional  exercise's  and  to 
attend  Sabbath  <cho(»l  jind  church  servi<'es  on  Sundav. 

The  course  <»f  studv  is  ari'antied  for  four  vears. 

The  aiiricultural  nwd  trade  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
four  year  course  in  the  academic  department.  Instruction  and  train- 
in;r  JN-e  (riv<'n  in  .Sn  trades,  the  sp(»cial  purpose  being  to  teach  those 
most  likelv  to  be  of  use  throughout  the  South. 
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MOUNT  MEIGS  COLORED  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE,  WAUGIl,  ALABAMA. 

This  institution  for  the  education  of  the  coloVed  youth  was  estab- 
lished in  1885  by  Miss  Cornelia  Bowen,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute.  This  school  has  four  buildings,  including 
one  devoted  to  industrial  training.  There  are  5  teachers  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  200  pupils. 

SNOWHILL   INDUSTRIAL   INSTITUTE,  SNOWHILL,  ALABAMA. 

This  school  was  established  by  William  J.  Edwards,  who  graduated 
from  Tuskegee  in  1893.  It  has  already  over  300  pupils  and  employs 
12  teachers,  all  of  them  graduates  of  Tuskegee.  Nine  industries  are 
taught,  special  attention  being  given  to  farming. 
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HAND  AlTD  MACHINE  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
is  the  Thirteenth  Annual,  published  in  1898.  This  report  presents  the 
results  of  an  investigation  into  hand  and  machine  labor,  showing  in 
detail  a  comparison  of  the  operations  necessary  in  producing  (I7*J  dis- 
tinct units  in  88  industries  by  hand  processes  and  b>'  the  most  modern 
machine  methods.  The  report  also  shows  the  time  consumed  hy  the 
workmen  and  the  cost  of  their  labor  for  each  operation  under  the  two 
systems,  as  well  as  totals  of  the  time  and  labor  cost  of  each  unit  covered^ 

A  description  of  some  of  the  most  importiuit  detjiils  of  the  report 
would  doubtless  be  of  interest,  as  the  publication  has  been  out  of 
print  for  several  years,  and  is  therefore  no  longer  available  for  dis- 
tribution. It  is  not  possi})le,  however,  for  lack  of  space,  to  review  the 
report  in  this  Bulletin.  The  exhibit  relating  to  the  subject  consists  of 
two  large  graphic  charts,  reproductions  of  which  are  given  herewith 
(Plates  244  and  245).  The  first  chart  shows  the  number  of  hours  worked 
under  the  hand  and  under  the  machine  methods  in  producing  31  selected 
units  of  manufacture,  while  the  second  presents  similar  information 
for  15  selected  units  of  agriculture,  1  of  niining,  6  of  quarrying,  and 
4  of  transportation. 
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LABOB  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BT   G.    A.    WEBER. 

• 

The  present  article  is  intended  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  more 
important  labor  laws  that  have  been  enacts  and  were  in  force  in  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  year  1903.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  has  in  press  as  its  Tenth  Special  Report  a  complete 
compilation  of  the  labor  laws  in  the  United  States  enacted  and  in  force 
at  that  time,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  include  here  only  those  classes 
of  laws  which  are  of  greatest  public  interest  at  the  present  time.  For 
the  same  reason  it  seems  unnecessary  to  reproduce  any  of  the  statutes 
by  way  of  illustration. 

The  legislation  considered  relates  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Labor  in  factories,  workshops,  sweat  shops,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, bakeries,  laundries,  and  on  building- construction  work. 

2.  Mine  labor. 

3.  Railway  labor. 

4.  Hours  of  labor. 

5.  Sunday  labor. 

6.  Labor  of  women. 

7.  Labor  of  children. 

8.  Licensed  occupations. 

9.  Payment  of  wages. 

10.  Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees. 

11.  Boycotting,  blacklisting,  intimidation,  etc. 

12.  Labor  organizations. 

13.  Boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

14.  Bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 

15.  Free  employment  bureaus. 

Eleven  of  the  above  classes  are  illustrated  by  charts  reproduced 
herewith,  showing  in  graphic  form  the  character  of  legislation  enactiMl 
and  in  force  in  each  State.  Bv  this  means  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
legislation  indicated  can  be  ascertained  at  a  glance. 

In  considering  the  labor  legislation  enacted  in  the  various  States  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  States  in  which  manufacturing  and  mining 
industries  prevail,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
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and  the  prohibition  of  overcrowding;  (2)  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
such  as  regulations  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
to  clean  machinery  in  motion  or  operate  dangerous  machinery  or  of 
children  to  run  elevators,  requiring  that  machinery  and  vats  containing 
molten  metal  or  hot  liquids  be  properly  guarded,  that  mechanical  belt 
,  and  gearing  shifters,  means  of  communication  between  the  engineer's 
room  and  rooms  where  machinery  is  used,  and  safety  appliances  on 
elevators  be  provided,  that  hoistway  openings  be  properl}^  railed  off, 
that  sides  or  railings  be  placed  on  stairways,  that  special  precautions 
be  taken  in  cases  of  dangerous  or  injurious  occupations,  or  where 
explosive  or  highly  inflammable  compounds  are  handled,  that  fire 
escapes  be  provided,  and  that  doors  in  factories  and  workshops  be  so 
hung  as  to  open  outward,  and  that  they  be  kept  unlocked;  and  (8)  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  women  and  children,  such  as  regulations 
restricting  the  hours  of  labor,  prohibiting  night  work,  and  requiring 
intervals  of  rest  during  the  working  day. 

As  the  States  having  these  regulations  are  shown  in  the  chart  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  in  this  place. 

MERCANTILE    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Laws  concerning  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments relate  chiefly  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  women  and  children,  and  include  provisions  prohibit- 
ing night  work,  requiring  intervals  of  rest,  fixing  an  age  limit  for  the 
employment  of  children,  requiring  suitable  and  suflScient  wash  rooms 
and  water-closets,  lunch  rooms,  seats  for  females,  etc.  These  laws  are 
considered  in  the  chapters  relating  to  women  and  children.  They  are 
usually  enforced  by  the  factory  inspectors. 

SWEAT   SHOPS. 

The  laws  considered  under  this  head  are  such  as  require  the  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  of  work  done  in  family  homes,  in  shops  located  in 
tenement  or  dwelling  houses,  or  in  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  same. 
The  work  so  regulated  consists  mostly  of  the  manufacture  of  clothings 
artificial  flowers,  tobacco,  and  other  special  articles  for  sale. 

Twelve  States,  namely,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  have  enacted  laws  regulating  sweat 
shops. 

These  laws  usually  prohibit  the  manufacture,  repair,  alteration,  or 
finishing  of  apparel  for  wear  or  adornment,  and  the  manufacture  of 
purses,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  umbrellas  in  rooms  or  aparUuents  in 
tenement  or  dwelling  houses  except  under  certain  prescri})ed  condi- 
tions. In  Massachusetts  the  law  relates  only  to  wearing  apparel. 
The  factory  inspectors  are  required  to  visit  and  inspect  the  sanitary 
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ill  ::!•  I'm-  Mal«'.-  tlie  I'aciorv  in-pe(!tor-  have  access  to  the  r(H)m>  or 
:ii».' 1 1  ii.ih!  in  tMieiinnl  <»r  •IweMinir  hoii>es  wliere  clothing,  etc..  are 
iii;ii:  .  ii;«"!u«!in"-  in  niovi  cji.^e^  loonis  where  onlv  mem)>ers  of  the 
iMfii'.iv  !ii"«' «re.:'i'.'<(|  in  -ueli  woi'k.  Thi-  i*.  U^r  the  ])urpose  of  si'einj: 
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«  .;h.  t'i\  \n  infi-etion  or  eontaLfion  and  are  free*  fr(»m  vermin.  In 
llliiioi".  M:i-^aehii-.eti^.  Mjehioan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  the 
r:»c  i«)r\    in- |vertoi>.  or   the  boards  of   heahh   mav  seize,  eondenm,  or 
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(If  1  r<»v  iMiieje-.  cotii-iiijiijo-  infectious  or  contairious  matter  or  vermin 
whleh  are  found  either  in  work^liops  or  exjjosed  f or  sjile.     In  Michi- 
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^n  health  officers  and  physicians  are  required  to  report  to  the  deputy 
iactory  inspectors  of  their  respective  districts  all  cases  of  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  coming  officially  to  their  knowledge.  In  Massa- 
chusetts garments  made  in  tenement  or  dwelling  houses  in  which 
families  have  not  procured  a  license,  and  in  Missouri  and  Kew  York 
•goods  made  in  violation  of  the  law  must  be  conspicuously  labeled 
"tenement  made."  In  Missouri,  if  made  under  unclean  or  unhealthy 
conditions,  they  must  be  labeled  ''made  under  unhealthy  conditions.'" 
These  provisions  appl}'^  to  articles  made  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
State. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  in  most  States  that  pei*sons,  firms, 
or  corporations  giving  out  work  to  be  done  in  tenement  or  dwelling 
houses  must  procure  licenses  or  see  that  the  persons  performing  the 
work  have  procured  licenses,  the  States  of  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  require  such 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations  to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  work  is  given  or  with  whom  they 
have  contracted  for  the  performance  of  work  to  be  done  in  tenements 
or  dwellings.  Penalties  of  from  $20  to  SoOO  or  imprisonment  of  from 
ten  days  to  one  year  are  prescribed  for  violation  of  the  sweat-shop 
laws. 

BAKERIES. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  of 
employees  and  of  the  public,  by  requiring  cleanliness,  proper  plumb- 
ing and  draining,  and  other  sanitary  arrangements,  and  regulating 
certain  conditions  of  lii)>or  in  establishments  used  for  the  maiuifacture 
of  bread,  cakes,  biscuits,  pies,  pretzels,  macaroni,  confectionery,  etc. 

Eleven  States  have  enacted  bake-shop  laws.  Those  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  AVashington  relate  only  to 
bakeries;  those  of  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin 
relate  also  to  confectioneries.  In  Pennsvlvania  the  law  relates  to 
bakeries,  pretzel  and  macaroni  establishments,  and  in  Indiana  to 
bakeries,  confectioneries,  canning,  packing,  pickling,  preserving,  and 
all  other  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  food  products.  In 
all  these  States  the  laws  require  that  the  buildings  occupied  should 
be  properly  drained  and  pluni])ed,  seven  States  requiring  also  that 
they  be  ventilated  ])v  air-shafts,  windows,  or  ventilating  pipes.  In 
four  of  the  States  the  rooms  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ilour  or  meal 
foods  are  required  to  have  impermeable  flooi's,  constructed  of  hard 
wood  saturated  with  linseed  oil,  or  of  cement  or  tiles  laid  in  cement.  In 
three  other  States  this  requirement  is  made  optional  Avith  the  factory 
inspectors.  Ten  States  require  the  walls  to  be  plastered  and  either 
painted  or  whitewashed,  and  in  some  cases  the  ceilings  must  be  ceiled 
with  either  wood  or  metal.  When  whitewashed,  the  wash  must  usually 
be  renewed  ever}-  three  months,  this  requirement  being  in  some  cases 
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optioiiiil  with  tlio  ifispoc'tor.  In  ten  States  it  is  required  that  furiii- 
tuiv  jiiul  utensils  he  soarninj^ed  that  they  and  the  floor  may  alwa3-s  he 
easily  k(^])t  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

In  all  the  Stales  havint^  l>ake-shop  regulations,  wash  rooms  and 
\vat(u -closets  nuist  he  provided  with  ventilation  separate  and  apart 
from  rooms  where  food  products  are  manufactured,  and  no  water- 
closet,  earth  closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit  may  be  within  or  communicate 
diii^ctly  with  such  rooms.  In  New  Jersey  and  New  York  this  applies 
also  to  hake  shops  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  Sleeping  places  must  in 
all  ca>es  he  separate  and  distinct  from  rooms  where  food  products  are 
manufactured  or  stored,  and  in  four  States  if  the  sleeping  rooms  are 
on  the  same  lloor  they  are  suhject  to  inspection  by  the  factory 
inspectors.  In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  workmen  in  bakeries  and 
confectioneries  must  he  furnished  with  c«ps  and  slippers,  or  shoes. 
and  an  exttuiial  suit  of  coarse  linen,  to  be  used  onlv  while  at  work, 
and  these  uarnuMits  nuist  he  kept  in  a  clean  condition.  For  this 
chan^ic  of  clothes  sc^parate  dressing  rooms  must  Ijc  provided. 

In  r*  States  the  use  of  cellars  or  basements  for  bake  shops  is  pro- 
hibit (hI  urdess  they  are  put  in  the  sanitary  condition  required  by  law. 
In  -t  of  these  States  the  cellars  nnist  be  at  least  8  feet  high.  In 
Connecticut  and  \VashinL»ton  no  cellar  or  basement  mav  be  used  as  a 
bakery,  and  those  used  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  can  not 
he  reopened  for  use  as  ])akeries  when  once  closed.  A  similar  restric- 
tion exists  in  Minnesota  in  the  case  of  anv  room  the  floor  of  which  is 
more  than  *2  feet  })elow.  and  in  Wisconsin  5  feet  below,  the  street  or 
adjacent  ground. 

Six  Slates  prohibit  the  employnienl  in  bake  shops  of  pei"sons  who 
are  ati'ectcd  with  consumption  of  the  lungsor  Avith  scrofulous  or  vene- 
real diseases  or  with  any  conununicahje  skin  affection,  and  emplovei*s 
are  re(juired  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  employees  in  a  clean 
condition  while  manufacturing  or  handling  food.  In  Indiana  cuspi- 
dors must  })e  ])rovided.  and  no  ])(M*son  is  permitted  to  spit  upon  the 
lloor  or  walls  of  any  place  when^  food  products  arc  manufactured. 
Notices  to  this  cll'cct  nuist  he  ])osted  in  all  such  places. 

In  }  States  ])rovision  is  made  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  of 
cliildren  or  of  adults  in  hake  shops. 

In  ( 'onnectieiit,  Indiana.  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio 
the  hake-shop  laws  ai'c  enforced  and  tin*  bakery  inspections  made  by 
th:'  factory  iiis|)(  ctors,  and  in  Washington  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Lahor.  In  I*e!insylvania  the  |)rovisions  regarding  employees  atf'ected 
wiih  (Ji-eaM's  are  enforced  by  the  health  l)oard,  butall  other  provisions 
are  enforceil  \)y  th(»  factoiy  inspectors.  In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
the  State  bureau  oi'  labor  and  (he  State  and  local  health  boards  are 
haru'cd  with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.     In  Massachusetts  this 
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duty  devolves  upon  the  local  boards  of  health  only.  In  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio  the  inspectors,  and  in  Washington 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  are  required  to  inspect  all  bake  shops  and 
to  issue  certificates  of  inspection  to  all  bakeries  which  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bake-shop  acts.  In  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin the  common  councils  in  cities  of  5,000  population  and  over  may 
by  ordinance  provide  for  licensing  bakeries. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  that  have  enacted  bake-shop  laws  a  time 
limit  of  30  or  GO  days  is  fixed  within  which  owners,  lessees,  etc.,  of 
such  shops  must  make  such  alterations  or  installations  as  the  factory 
inspectors  or  hf^'alth  boards  may  require  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bake-shop  acts.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  orders,  or 
other  violations  of  the  bake-shop  acts,  are  punishable  by  fines,  usually 
from  §20  to  $50  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  higher  fines  or  imprison- 
ment for  subsequent  offenses. 

LAUNDRIES. 

Eight  States  have  statutes  regulating  work  in  laundries.  New  York 
and  Hawaii  have  special  legislation  concerning  labor  in  laimdries.  In 
the  other  6  States  laundries  are  simply  included  in  the  number  of 
industries  covered  by  the  factory  regulations. 

The  New  York  law,  besides  providing  that  the  factory  regulations 
should  apply  to  laundries,  prohibits  sleeping  in  rooms  used  for  public 
laundries,  and  requires  all  such  laundries  to  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition 
and  free  from  vermin  and  all  impurities  of  an  infectious  or  contagious 
nature.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  females  engaged  in  doing  custom 
laundry  work  at  home  for  regular  family  trade. 

The  Hawaiian  law  provides  for  the  erection  of  laundries  and  wash- 
houses  by  the  government,  to  be  rented  to  private  persons,  and  pro- 
hibits any  one  from  carrying  on  the  business  of  laundry  keeping  or 
washing  for  hire  within  the  limits  of  the  cit}"  of  Honoluhi  except  in 
such  buildings.  Special  permits  may  be  granted  for  the  erection  of 
steam  laundries  by  private  persons. 

BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION. 

A  number  of  States  have  laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  employees 
on  buildings,  which  may  well  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  States  having  such  laws  are  California,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin.  These  laws  are  sometimes  enforced  by  factor}' 
inspectors,  but  usually  by  building  inspectors  or  other  local  authorities. 
The  regulations  relate  to  the  safety  of  the  scaffolding,  ropes,  blocks, 
or  pulleys  used,  the  provision  of  floors  in  unfinished  buildings,  etc. 
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MINK  LAIiOR. 

.M:j.'  i:i'w.:  !• ''^■-I  .Ti«  h  i-  ii.  f*- -aril v  confined  to  States  and  Terri- 
t  .:*  A  111'  li  p:''»'ii;«»  «'?;i!  or '/thf-r  iiiiiieraU  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
}  :  tj:  y  t.:-  <riv  ij::»  :;t  o!  -ner-iiil  law-;  for  tho  pi"ote<;tion  and  .safety  of 
]>'•.■''/!,-  «iji];!'^V'-'l  ill  tin-  iiiiii'-.  Thiriy-four  States  and  Territorir-i 
:.i,:'  iij«^-  I't'i'  lit! '  i'»\^ri:ri;»-»it  liav**  (-nacted  lawsof  this  character.  Tlie 
K.Mif  i-il  -t.-itJit'-  aj'plii-i  to  the  or;rJiiiized  and  unorganized  Terriiorifs 
!n\ii!j_''  r<nil  iniisr-  in  o])»n4tir»n.     <S*.'e  thart.) 

MINK    IN>1'?:(  TION. 

T.'.  ii:ty-ii;«-  Stiller-  ;iii'l  tiic  Fcb-ral  (rovernmcnt  have  made  provi>ioii 
l''»j-  til':  :ii»i/'/:i:tii:«iii  «»f  iiji;ir.'  in^j;(Mtur^.  who<e  duties  are  to  inspcrt 
tfi"  hiiip--  ;i:i'l  -«•«■  tliiii  t!i<'  niinini:  l:i\v>  are  enforced.  The  mine 
jji-p*  rtor-  a  I"  ii-iiaily  appoinU.d  l)y  the  rrovernor  and  are  required  hy 
law  t«)  lia-.*'  a  i«''Ijnical  tiainintjf  and  experience,  nine  States  requirin^jr 
ranil'lah"  t'«»i-  t!jir>  otli(:«-  t<>  pji^-  an  examination. 

'I'll'-  ij'imlier  of  mine  in>pc'ctoi's  is  sometimes  designated  in  the  hiw 
a  II' I  -')nntiiM«'-  iiia'Ir  d«*pernli'iit  iij;»on  the  number  of  mines  in  operation. 
In  Maiii".  N«Nv  J<  r-i'y.  and  New  York,  where  the  mining  operation-^ 
ar«'  ii'»t  in!]K.jiant.  \\ir  iiiforcement  of  the  minin;^  laws  and  the  insix»c- 
ti<Mi  of  MiiiK'-.  i-  intiMi.-tctl  to  the  factory  inspectors. 

In  all  f-A'  the  Staler  haviiijjf  mine  inspection  sen'ices  the  laws  provide 
tliat  lh"  i?i<pc(tor>  >ha]I  have  acc(»s<  to  the  mines  at  all  reasonable 
li'Mii'^.  and  thaf  thr  owner- and  operators  shall  furnish  them  the  neces- 
>:iiy  t'a'iliti<'-  i'm"  inakin;i-  tln*ii'  in^jXTtions.  Records  are  required  to 
\)i-  niaHc  of  tljr-i«  in^j)f'ctions  and  annual  or  biennial  reports  made  to 
lh«*  '••(»».••  rnor  or  the  Stat«'  h*i»i^lature. 

In  'j:)  Staic-^  jind  in  I  he  Territories  affpcted  >>v  the  Federal  statute 
mine  opcralor*  an*  ie^|uirr<l  to  re])ort  all  serious  accidents  in  mines 
to  tin*  mine  JFi-iM'-tors.  an«l  in  ['.»  State.s  periodical  reports  must  be 
nia<li'  lo  lln»  mine  in^pcrtor^.  ^'•enerally  once  a  year,  showing  the  num- 
\n-v  i>\'  p.  r«.()n-  <  in])h»ye<|,  the  output,  and  other  information  called  for 
by  the  in-jjer{(»r.  In  nin-^l  of  the  States  eoples  of  maps  showing  the 
ininini.-  npcralion -  nin-^t  l)e  lih'd  with  the  mine  inspectors. 

In  ('<»HH:eh>.  Ohio,  and  \Vvomin<r  the  miners  in  anv  mine  mav 
appoie.l  a  connniiti  e  I'loni  anionj^f  tln-ir  luuuber  to  inspect  the  mine 
an<l  niaehiner\ ,  an«l  the  owiier  is  retiuired  to  ail'ord  them  everv  facilitv 
foi'  suth  in-|)e(:tion-. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  where*  mine  insi)ectors  are  provided  for 
they  ai'e  ^nven  powtM*  to  issue  and  enforce  order.-  concerning  the  health 
and  siletv  of  eniplovees  a>  reirulated  bv  the  law. 
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MIXE   REGULATION'. 

The  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  mines  are  quite  similar  in  the 
leading  mining  States,  the  difference  being  mainly  in  the  extent  to 
which  regulation  is  undertaken.  Thej'  may  bo  grouped  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes,  namely:  Provisions  of  law  (1)  concerning  employment 
in  nnncs;  (2)  insuring  the  health  and  safetj''  of  mine  employees;  (8) 
making  special  regulations  for  mines  generating  fire  damp  or  other 
explosive  gases;  (4)  protecting  the  rights  of  miners  b^'  regulating  the 
manner  of  weighing  or  measuring  the  quantity  of  coal  mined. 

E3IPLOYMENT   IN   MINES. 

Under  this  head  ma}'  l>e  groujied  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  restricting  the  hours  of  lal)or  of 
adults,  requiring  the  examination  and  defining  the  duties  of  mine 
bosses,  fire  bosses,  and  other  responsible  employees. 

The  emploj-ment  of  women  in  mines  is  prohibited  in  12  States,  and 
that  of  children  in  27  States  and  in  the  Territories  affected  l)v  the 
Federal  statute.  The  legislation  concerning  woman  and  child  labor 
in  mines  is  considered  under  the  subject  of  woman  labor  and  ohild 
labor,  respectivelj'. 

Six  States  and  1  Territory  have  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  labor 
of  employees  in  mines  to  eight  per  da3\  These  are  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utiih,  and  Wyoming.  In  Mary- 
land ten  hours  per  day  are  prescribed  for  mine  workers,  but  contracts 
may  be  made  for  a  longer  working  da}'. 

Sixteen  States  and  1  Territory  have  provisions  of  law  defining  tlie 
duties  of  mine  managers,  mine  bosses,  hoisting  enginoors,  or  other 
employees  holding  positions  of  responsibility  in  mines.  Ten  States 
have  provisions  requiring  such  employees  to  jxiss  examinations  before 
being  permitted  to  practice  their  vocations.  These  are  considered 
under  the  title  of  ''licensed  occupations.-' 

HEALTH   AND   SAF1:TY   OF   MINE   WOllKERS. 

The  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  for  the  safety 
of  employees  in  mines  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  thoy  can  not 
be  enumerated  in  this  outline.  The  most  important  are  provisions 
requiring  at  least  two  separate  openings  from  each  seam  to  the  sur- 
face, means  for  adequate  ventilation,  a  suflicient  supply  of  lumber  for 
props,  shaft  openings  to  l)e  fenced  or  furnished  with  safety  gates, 
brakes  and  flanges  on  cable  drums,  safety  catches  and  covers  on  cagt^s, 
means  of  verbal  comnnmication  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  shafts, 
codes  of  signals,  traveling  ways  at  the  l)ottom  of  shafts,  shelter  holes 
in  undergroond  gangways  to  avoid  passing  cars,  guards  on  machinery, 
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tin*  <*l()>inj^  or  f»'nriii;4-  of  aiiiiiidoiiod  slmfts  unci  other  openings,  and 
llic  iii>iK'r-tion  of  sit^ani  hoil'Ts  in  niinos;  liniitinjr  the  number  of  por- 
^o!ls  on  r'.v^o<  and  prohibilin^  the  use  of  caches  by  passen^fers  while  coal 
is  bi'in^^  rai<«'d;  specif yin*,^  the  kind  and  quality  of  oil  that  may  be 
u>M  for  li;4'litin^'";  n't,^ulatin<^  l>Uisting  operations  and  the  handlint^  of 
explosives,  and  HMjuirino;  niinint^  ruhvs  to  be  eonspieuously  po:sted. 

MINKS  (;knekatin<j  fikkdamp. 

The  most  hnportant  provisions  concerning  mines  gencmting  fire- 
damp or  explosive  gases  are  those  requiring  the  daily  examination  of 
surh  mines  by  a  mine  or  lire  boss  before  the  miners  go  to  work,  pro- 
vidin<^  that  >afetv  lamps  be  owned  bv  the  mine  owners  and  cared  for 
by  their  officials,  and  retpiiring  bore  holes  to  be  made  in  advance  <.>f 


mine  workintr*^. 


unniTs  or  mine  emi'Loyees. 


Xc'irly  all  th(»  coal-mining  States  have  laws  intended  to  protect 
the  rights  of  employees  whose  earnings  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  coal  mined.  In  It)  States  and  1  Territory  the  laws  require  that 
mines  ])e  provided  v.ith  suitable  scales  for  weighing  coal;  in  12  States 
and  1  Territory',  that  the  weighmen  take  an  oath  to  perform  their 
duties  faithfully  and  justly;  in  1(3  States  and  1  Territory,  that  mine 
workers  be  permitted  to  em[)loy  check  weighmen  at  their  own  expense; 
and  in  1 1  States,  that  coal  must  be  weighed  before  screening.  Other 
provisions  of  law  concerning  the  payment  of  mine  workers  are  such 
as  forbid  the  truck  system,  re(piire  wages  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money, 
aiwl  lix  the  wage  periods  of  mine  workers,  which  are  considered  under 
the  subject  of  wages. 

In  the  accom])anying  chart  the  provisions  appearing  in  the  colunm 
headed  "  Tnited  Stat(»s"  have  been  enacted  bv  Congress  and  relate 
to  Jill  organized  and  unorganized  Territories  of  the  United  States 
having  coal  mines  in  operation. 

HAILWAY  LAROK. 

The  railwav  labor  laws  enacted  bv  the  various  States  and  bv  the 
p^'deral  (Government  (see  chart)  hav(%  with  few  exceptions,  the  obj<*ct 
of  ])rotee(ing  the  health  and  safety  and  the  rights  of  employees,  and  of 
reducing  to  a  minimiun  the  liability  of  the  tnxveling  public  to  acci- 
(h'Mts  aii<l  inconvenience  on  account  of  acts  of  employees.  They  ujay 
be  <'onsidered  under  live  groups,  namely:  Laws  (I)  regulating  the 
i'lnploynient  of  certain  classes  of  persons,  ("2)  prohibiting  certain  acts 
of  railway  employees,  0»)  protecting  the  rights  of  niilway  employees, 
(4)  re(  I  Hiring  certain  mechanical  etpnpment  on  railways  for  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  health  and  safety  of  employees,  (5)  concerning  the 
"ting  and  investigating  of  accidents  to  employees. 


I!      " 
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Some  of  the  laws  included  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  groups 
have  received  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Oonj^ress,  and  apply  to  all 
rail\va\\s  en^jfaged  in  interstiitc  commerce.  In  all  other  cases  the  laws 
appl}^  only  to  railwa}'^  labor  within  the  borders  of  those  States  in 
which  the  laws  have  been  enacted. 

Most  of  the  railway  labor  laws  apply  only  to  steam  railways,  but 
there  are  others  which  apply,  or  may  be  construed  as  apply! no;,  also 
to  street  railways.  Others  apply  only  to  street  railways.  In  this 
outline  these  laws  are  considered  together. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  laws  considered  under  this  head  were  enacted  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  proper  persons  in  jx)sitions  of  responsibility  and  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  incapacitated  from  overwork  while  on 
duty.  To  this  end  the  law  of  Alabama  requires  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  train  dispatchers,  conductors,  firemen,  flagmen,  brakemen, 
trackmen,  and  switchmen.  In  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  employees  in 
positions  which  require  them  to  distinguish  form  or  color  signals  must 
be  examined  for  color  blindness  or  defective  sight,  and  be  supplied 
with  certificates  of  qualification.  In  Georgia,  telegraph  operators  must 
be  examined  and  obtain  certificates  of  competenc}'.  In  Ohio,  conduc- 
tors of  trains  must  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  as  con- 
ductors or  brakemen,  locomotive  engineers  three  years'  experience  as 
locomotive  firemen,  and  flagmen  two  years'  experience  as  brakemen. 
In  New  York,  persons  employed  as  motormen  or  gripmon  must  be 
examined  and  thoroughly  instructed,  and  in  Washington  they  must 
have  at  least  three  days'  instruction  before  being  permitted  to  take 
charge  of  cars.  In  Minnesota  and  New  York,  illiterates  ai'e  prohibited 
from  being  employed  or  from  accepting  employment  as  locomotive 
engineers.  In  Colorado,  Georgia,  and  New  York,  telegraph  operators 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  transmission  of  orders  for  the  movement  of 
trains  nuist  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  have  one  year's  experience 
as  telegraph  operators. 

Statutes  limiting  the  houra  of  labor  of  railwa}'  emplo3^ees  have  been 
enacted  in  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Ijouisiana,  Maryland*,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  and  Washington.  These  and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
examination  of  railwaj'^  employees  are  more  fully  considered  in  the 
sections  on  hours  of  labor  and  on  licensed  occupations,  respectively. 

ACTS  OF   RAILWAY    EMPLOYEES. 

These  are  laws  passed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  public  from  such  acts  of  carelessness,  violence,  or 
inattention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  employees  as  might  endanger  life  oi 
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|)n>[HMty  or  ciiu<r  iiuonvciiioiu.'e  to  the  public.  The  penalties  in  these 
ca^os  Jill'  usiitilly  sin'i'ri\  the  offenses  being  sometimes  regarded  as 
JV  Ionics. 

Twenty-three  States  and  Territories  have  passed  laws  providing 
penalties  of  from  a  few  months  to  iifteen  3'ears'  imprisonment,  or  iine.s 
ranoincr  from  ri^^O  to  S.')j)(X),  for  acts  of  negligence,  carelessness,  want 
of  skill,  disobedience  of  orders,  ete.,  on  the  part  of  engineers,  con- 
ductors, brakemen,  switcli  tenders,  train  disi>atehers,  telegraph  opera- 
tors, motormen  on  street  railways,  or  other  persons  in  the  railway 
si'r\  ifc,  rcsultini^  in  death  or  injury  to  persons  or  property.  In 
lHinoi>  a  penally  is  j)rovided  for  negligently  injuring  or  frightening 
hor>(>s,  etc.,  or  destroying  or  injuring  trunks  and  other  baggage  by 
])a.irgag(*  masters,  express  agents,  stage  drivers,  etc. 

Of  the  various  subjects  considered  under  thi.s  head  that  of  intoxica- 
tion of  niilway  emi)loyees  has  received  the  most  attention  by  the  dif- 
ferent h»gislatun's,  20  Slates  and  Territories  having  passed  laws  on  this 
subject.  In  most  of  the  States  the  laws  provide  that  locomotive  engi- 
neers, ronductoi's,  switch  tendiu's,  train  dispatchei*s,  or  other  persoas 
in  ihart^e  of  locomotives,  tniins,  cars,  or  switches  who  are  intoxicated 
while  on  duty  an?  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In  Mississippi  and  Ver- 
mont this  act  is  made  a  felonv.  In  California  and  Missouri  it  is  a 
felony  if  an  a<'cidtMit  results  or  life  or  property  is  endangered.  In 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Vermont  the  employment  as  conductors,  engi- 
niMM's,  etc.,  oi  ])(M'sons  addicted  to  drinking  intoxicating  beverages  is 
prohibited.  In  a  numi)er  of  States  the  laws  concerning  intoxication 
also  aj)ply  to  motormen  and  drivers  on  street  cars. 

Tlu»  rcnuiining  laws  coming  within  this  group  are  directed  against 
act>  of  emi)lovces  in  furtherance  of  strikes  or  other  labor  disputes 
whirh  might,  result  in  injury  to  property  or  danger  or  inconvenience 
to  tlie  public.  In  7  Stat(»s  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  persons  m  charge 
of  h.x'omotives.  cars,  or  trains  to  abandon  them  at  any  point  other  than 
tlieir  destination.  In  !»  States  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  obstruct,  injure, 
or  delay  transportation  by  violence,  intimidation,  or  other  interference 
with  emjdoyees.  In  4  States  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  employees  in 
furtherance  of  strikes  or  other  disputes  on  other  roads  to  refuse  to 
mo\  (^  the  locomociv(\s  c>r  cars  of  those  roads. 

KICJITS    or    KAILWAV    KMIT^OYKKS. 

A  number  of  States  have  enacted  special  laws  for  the  safe-guarding 
of  the  int(M'e>ts  of  employees  of  railway  companies. 

Twtlve  States  make  the  railroad  com[)anies  liable  for  the  wage  dtd»ts 
of  eontraetors. 

The  statutes  coiu'iM'ning  the  wages  of  railway  employees  are  con- 
sid<'red  in  the  chapter  on  wages. 
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The  Federal  statute  of  June  1^  181)8,  relating  to  the  ar))iti'ation  of 
labor  disputes  between  common  carriers  engaged  in  iiitei*state  com- 
merce and  their  emploj'ees,  has  the  following  provisions  concerning 
the  rights  of  employees: 

Buc.  9.  Whenever  receivers  appoinUnl  by  Fe<leral  courts  are  in  the  xx>»i^'»*r^ii>n  aii<l 
control  of  railroadeiy  the  cniployees  upon  Huch  railroads  shall  have  the  ri^ht  Ui  lie 
heanl  in  euch  courts  upon  all  questions  a (feotiiig  the  tiTuiMi  and  conditions  of  their 
employment,  through  the  ofHcers  and  n'prc^.'ntatives  of  th<;ir  ussiM-iatioiis,  ^vIlctllcr 
inc«)ri>orated  or  unincorporated,  and  no  roductitiTi  of  w:i;:cs  shall  K*  made  hy  sn«'h 
receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  thcroft^r  ujmjii  notice  to  such  cnipluyttv, 
aid  uotii'e  to  be  not  lees  tlian  twenty  dayn  lH'f«»re  the  hearing  upon  the  n'ccivor.-*' 
petition  or  application,  and  to  be  ]v)stcd  upon  all  customary  bulletin  iMiards  altm*; 
or  ujK^n  the  railway  operatc^l  by  such  ro<»t»iver  or  receivers. 

Ski-.  10.  Any  employer  subject  to  tlie  provisions  o(  this  act,  and  any  oliicer,  ;tzent, 
or  receiver  of  such  employer  wlio  shall  rciiuiro  any  emjiloycc,  <»r  any  persiJii  si-ek- 
in^  einployment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  tt)  enter  into  an  :i<rreemeut, 
either  written  or  verlial,  not  to  lH»c«>me  or  remain  a  meml)er  of  any  labor  corpora- 
tion, afsociation,  or  onranizat  ion;  or  shall  tbn»aten  any  employee  with  lo«s  of  em- 
ployment, or  shall  unjnstly  discriminate  ai;ainst  any  em])loyei>  l.>ecanse  of  Ids  mem- 
bership in  such  a  ]alK)rcort)oration,  association,  or  or<j:ani/ation;  or  who>hall  reipiiro 
any  employee  or  any  jicrson  seekinjjr  employment,  as  a  condition  of  sufh  emi»lt)y- 
ment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or  ai)plicant  for  employ nit-nt 
shall  afrree  to  contribute  to  any  fur.d  for  charitable,  sorial,  or  lK'neti<'ial  pnriM»ses,  to 
release  such  employer  from  le^ral  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any 
benefit  received  from  such  fuml  l>eyond  the  pro]M>rtion  of  the  lM>neiit  Mrinin;;  from 
the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund;  or  who  shall,  after  having  dischai'jred  an 
employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obiuinini:  employ- 
ment; or  who  shall,  after  the  «piittin«r  of  an  em]>loyee,  attempt  »ir  eoiisjiire  to  prevent 
soch  emploj'ee  from  obtaining  employment,  is  beivbv  derlared  to  lie  j^'niliy  of  a 
mi8d€*meanor,  and,  upon  conviction  then'of  in  any  court  of  tin'  Tnited  State^j  of  mni- 
petent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offen>e  was  committed,  shall  )*(' 
punishe<l  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  loss  than  one  linndred  dolIaiN  ninl  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  ArkansiLS  and  ^lissouri  it  i-^  a  misileiueanor  lor  any  person  to 
make  false  charges  against  a  railway  employee  witli  rcL^aid  to  thi* 
receipt  of  money  for  fare,  etc. 

The  State  of  Kans^a-s  has  a  statute  m.iking  specinl  provision  )>>  wliicli 
railway  employees  may  be  enabled  to  vote  in  any  part  of  tln^  St:ite 
when  absent  from  the  Icofal  n^sidenre  on  railwav  business  on  election 
dav. 

In  .Massachusetts  it  is  unlawful  to  clivuljj:i»  the  names  of  railway 
employees  who  make  complaints  eoiict^rning  saft'ty  appliance^,  etc. 

MECIIAMCAL    KglirMKNT   OK    KAII.WAVS. 

The  statutes  comin<;  within  this  <rroup  an*  intended  for  the  jM-otec- 
tion  of  the  health  and  safety  of  railway  employt»es.  Tin*  (hm^rerous 
character  of  their  employment  eall.-<  for  le<jrislatioii  re(|uirin<r  siuh 
mechanical  appliances  as  will   reduce  their  liability  to  injury  to  a 
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I  !  .  :  .  ^  r  . .  -  :•  .:.■..:  :.  t-  -  !  I'.v  r|uirifijr  all  ••:i:n!U«.»n  ••arrivi" 
.  '  .^  :-'t'  ■  ''?;:..:..;.■•  it,  -  ipply  lb*^ir  train-  wiiii  iiut«.«!Ualio 
:  ;.  .'■.'•  ••  ir;--  :•.:.  '  '-I'l-.in  <»lh -r  va.ff-ty  jipplianvr-. 
I  :.  :  '.'.'.■•  T  .?:,»■  F"  1'-:-lI  -*i!::r».-  whi'-'i  i»'ov*-riiri  <*oiiiiiif.in  ciirri*  r* 
.  !.•;'■-■  I*  ■  '  .:-.:n  r-  -.  !••  Srut  *  hiv»r  law^  re«iii:riiii»'  :iaT«»- 
:.i  t!  '  .  ,|i.'»r-  r,:.-  r;]i".  M.y  r;ii:.-.  ]:>  Sr;it».—  haw  l:iw>  ivijuirin^''  uir  i.»r 
■M.'r  ',v\u:' '  't:i  !';i'»:ii'it!v««  Mfi.i  <:u!'-.  :j  :?talt--  have  law-*  re'iiiiriiiiT 
■jr.i-t  .'iri-  '^*f:  -i  i«--  '>i  liox  ^- ti -.  it.'il  i  '^Uit*^?  ha-*  a  hiw  rr-ifuhuiiisr  tlie 
:-•  I-;/  '»:  ii  :■'.•.  h. I y-  "i\  '"ir-.  Thr--*'  Liw-  apply  in  "M>nie  ca-^o.-  mily  lu 
|i  I— 'T/' ;■  t.  li.j-.  !••:   -')jii"  *tu]\'  t)  fiviffht  train-,  and  in  •ilh^.'l>  t«»  ail 

f  /H    !J-. 

'\  :*■]:>'  ^iO'-  i«jiiir«-  tin-  Mor-kin?/  of  fro^r*^.  switcht***,  and  truard 
imIN:  i"  ^fat'-  rcpiii*-  ''»i'i«l'/«'  ;ruard'»  or  tfflltalos  at  approachv^i  to 
'hv'i'l'j'-'.  tJirifi'l-.  «"t';.:  T  ^t:it*-  n-iriilati-  the  heiirht  of  bridiff*^  and 
V.  ill-  o.«-r  jMil'Aji''  tiM^rk-:  N»\v  York  ri'ouires  ••afetv  >wit(.*hes  on 
iii;iii  lih(-  ti:i':kr.  jiii'l  ppiliihjt-  th**  II-'.*  of  "coal  jimmies,"  and  \  or- 
irinnt  i<M|uii«.^  hi'ld'i"^  or  ^t«p>  to  lie  placed  at  the  end  or  iii^^ide  of 
'•:«r-.  In  Ohio  full  ri«'U-  ai'«;  rcjiiin'fl  on  fn*i»rht  and  j)as'?enofer  ti*ain<, 
jiri'l  in  South  ('a.'tilina  tii<-n' mu^t  heat  lea^t  one  hmkeman  to  overv 

m 

t  .'.o  « !ii-  fin  p:»-><ij^|-<-r  tr.iin-.  <'xr«'pt  w'hcMi  powi-r  brakes  are  used,  and 
on«-  hi:ik<ni:m  on  the  |ji-t  far  fjf  <'V«'ry  freij^ht  train.  In  Arizona,  on 
/iM'l«"-  of  ovii-  iTi  f«'(-t  t'»  ili»'  \\v\\\  on  mountain  divisions,  there  mn>t 
III-  a  I  If  a-t  nni'  hi:ik<'!njin  i^M'  fvcry  »»>'0  tons.  In  Mieliigan  printed 
<o|»i(-  ni'  iiil«'- an«l  if'riilatiuii-  mu>t  ho  furnish(»d  to  emnlovoes,  and 
in  N«'A  Voik  and  <  )liio  j'ailroad  fonipanic^*  an*  n'tjuired  to  make  reports 
tr»  t  Im-  I ailioa'l  r'>ninii--i<Micrs  -Iionn  In^  the  number  of  siifety  appliances 
V.  itii  wliirli  llair  i"na(U  liav<*  la-en  e(piii)ped. 

'I'v.wnty  liv«'  Stal<-  hav«'  law-;  n'<|uirin<^  street-railway  eompanies  to 
lia\<-  imlo  f'H  plall'oiMis  on  the  front  of  cars  for  the  protection  of 
rnotoi'iiicn.  ^'riianciL  or^rivcr^. 

N«u  Jd-cy  ha-,  a  law  rrijuirin;^'  >tre'*t-rail\va\' companies  to  pro- 
vi'i''  -<'at'  JMr  liMi'-f  i'wv  «iri\5'r*'. 

.\< '  ii)i:nts. 

A  !'»«i(ial  law  n«jiiiic>,  romnic)!!  carrior^i  cm^fa^Tt'd  in  interstate  <*om- 
ni*  r«»-  In  Niakf  if^iilar  reports  of  acci»leiits  to  the  Int<»rstate  Commerce 
('niiiini'  ion.  In  Alahaina.  CnmK'ctiriit.  Mirhi^^an,  Mississippi,  South 
(arolina.  and  \'«'iMH)nt  ar^idcnt^  mii>t.  he  reported  to  the  railroad  com- 
nii  -i<MH'r--.  In  Mi*^>i-<ipj»i  arei^lents  rausin;^  delay  or  injuries  must 
hr  ti-lcMiaphi'l  and  a  writirn  n'port  made  afterwards  to  the  railway 
roniniis-.ion.      In  ScMith  Carolina  aecich'nts  i-ausintf  injury  to  jKM'sons 
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nm^?t  be  reported  iinincditit^ly  to  an  aiicessible  physiiciaii  mid  notice 
t'iven  in  writinu"  to  the  railway  commissioners  within  twcntv-four 
hours. 

Four  States  have  laws  recjuiring  railroad  commissiontM's  to  investi- 
gate accidents  to  railway  emplo\^ees. 

workmen's  tkains. 

Massachusetts  has  a  law  requiring  mil  road  companies  to  run  work- 
men's trains  at  specified  hours  of  the  day. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  statutes  relating  to  hours  of  labor  (see  chart)  that  have*  l)een 
enacted  in  the  various  States  may  be  considered  under  live  ^loups, 
namely:  (1)  General  laws  which  merely  fix  what  shall  ])e  reganhul  as 
a  day\s  lalx)r  in  the  absence  of  contract;  (2)  laws  defining  what  shall 
constitut<j  a  day's  work  on  public!  roads;  (3)  laws  limiting  the  houis  of 
labor  per  day  on  public  works  generally;  (4)  laws  which  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  in  certain  occupations;  (5)  laws  which  specify  the 
hours  |X»r  day  or  per  week  during  which  women  and  children  may  be 
employed.  The  statutes  considered  in  the  first  four  groups  relate  to 
employees  regardless  of  ago  or  sex. 

LAAV8  RELATING  TO  A  LEGAL  WORKING-DAY. 

The  laws  considered  under  this  head  are  such  as  take  the  form  of 
defining  what  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tract, but  place  no  restriction  upon  the  number  of  hours  that  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

The  following  10  States  have  passed  laws  declaring  that  eight  hours 
shall  be  regarded  a  legal  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed:  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  ]Missouri,  Montana,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  The  following  7  States  iix  the 
legal  working-day  at  10  hours:  Florida,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  In  New  Jers(n'  a 
week's  work  is  defined  as  consisting  of  55  hours. 

In  some  States  these  laws  apply  to  all  industries,  while  in  others 
exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  or 
domestic  labor.  In  a  few  case^  the  statutes  do  not  apply  to  pcM-sons 
engaged  by  the  week,  month,  or  year.  Florida  requires  agreements 
for  more  than  10  hours  per  day  to  be  in  writing. 

The  provisions  of  law  defining  a  legal  day's  work  are  in  some  cases 
separate  statutes,  and  in  others  they  are  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the 
hours  of  labor  on  public  works,  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, etc, 
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»•.!••.'•".  1  .•  "^i.r  •.  V.  !i'!'i  I-  -iiiji  woiL  i-  «lii!H*  ('if.-ftly  iiinlrr  lli»»  ^-sijm 
•.!i..Fi   i.;'   ill-  "^iiiti-    .!.t  i.i'iit  :i'^  itv  1»\    a  f'lit  t':n'ti»r.  >til>ronli*a«'t«»i\ 

■ 

:.  •   ii'.      li:    ."  i:i» '.  |.i:i.l  tli--   lawMppKh-  onlyl'i  tlif  rltvof   naltiin'*; 

In  Mini."  .''a  :mi«I  \V<'H   \  if.'inia  it  :ippli«  *- to  work  iloni*  for  tlir  Sta' 

lait    n.of    ft."  •'•n.-'ti-     »•;•    ninni«'ip;il    corjKiralifin.^.     Tin'   Ft'donil  I: 

•»p!i.'.  t«»  ».'»r!.  pi  riorni.'l  for  ihi*  rnitcij  Stair**  (lovrrnimMit  ami  t 

I)i-t  •  irt  iif  i  'oInniKia. 
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HOURS   OK    LAHOU    IN'    CKUTAIV    0(('U1»ATI0NS. 

Thej?e  laws  are  nioslly  |)fnul  in  ciiiiractor  and  u*-iiiilly  apply  lo  kk-cu- 
pations  in  which,  on  account  of  ihcir  iljui<r<'n»U'^  chiiractor.  tlio  I'ati^aio 
occa.>i< »ned  ]>y  lon<j  hoiii*^  of  lahor  would  jcopaiilizo  iho  li\  c^  of  liio 
employees  or  of  the  public;  to  insanitary  occupatiun'^  in  wiruh  loii^- 
hours  of  lalxjrare  injurious  to  the  health  of  liie  employees  ^-r  lo  t»rcu- 
patlons  in  which  there  has  l^?en  a  tendency  to  re^uin*  an  unrii-^oniihle 
len«(th  of  service  ^x^r  day.  The  occupations  for  whidi  >'i(li  s^H'cial 
legislation  has  Ix^en  enacted  are  thi>se  of  employe*'^  on  <trcei  and  ^tcam 
railways,  in  mines  and  other  under^rround  workinirs,  >nielliini  and 
retining"  works,  bakeries,  brickyard^,  and  cotton  and  wooi.'n  niilK. 

The  States  of  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Fh»rida,  Georiria,  Indiana,  Midi- 
igan,  ^linnesota,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Texas,  uiul  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizomi  have  laws  limiting  the  hours  oi  labiu*  on  st-^a]u 
railways.  These  hiws  take  the  form  of  ])rescribinu*  llic  number  kA 
hours  of  rest  that  iimst  l)e  allowed  conductors,  engineers,  llremen,  and 
other  train  men  on  railroads,  exceptions  being  genenilly  made  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergencies.  In  Colorado  and  (ieoiiiia  b> 
hours"  rest  must  be  permitted  after  1<>  and  13  hours  of  eontinuous 
seryice,  respectively.  In  Arizona  and  Miiuiesota  the  jjeriod  of  ii»>t  i< 
0  hours.  In  all  the  other  States  it  is  $  h<mrs.  In  Florida  the  j)!e- 
scribed  period  of  rest  nmst  ])e  granted  aft(»r  13  hours  of  continuous 
service;  in  ]Minnesota  after  14  hours:  in  Ohio  after  1.*)  hour-:  in  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Indiana,  and  Texas  after  lO  hours;  in  Nebraska  aftiM- 
18  horn's,  and  in  Michigan  and  New  York  after  24  hours. 

In  New  York  10  hours  constitute  a  legtil  day's  labor  in  the  oi)era- 
tion  of  steam  railways,  extra  compenstition  being  require<l  for  overtime. 
This  provision  does  not  apph'  where  the  mileage  system  o{  running 
trains  is  in  operation. 

St/'trt  roihratis, 

I^W8  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  street  railway  <Mnploy(H  s  are 
in  force  in  California,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massiudmsetts,  New  rler- 
sey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington.  In  some  cases  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  lahor 
applies  onh'  to  conductors,  gripmen,  motormen,  and  drivers,  while  in 
others  it  applies  to  all  street  railway  employees.  In  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Y'ork,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington  the  hours  are 
limited  to  10  per  day,  while  in  the  other  States  the  limitation  is  plaet  d 
at  12  hours  per  daj\  The  laws  usually  provide  that  extra  time  for 
extra  compensation  may  be  worked  in  times  of  extmordinary  emer- 
gencies, Massachusetts  and  llhode  Island  permitting  excei)tions  to  be 
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'."  ■  V  '.       •    I  •       '.''•?»  If. »'»"iT«. •■*■/."       \'"T#«.»«'»     '■•i'*!.".    !.■."■»"«.    ?•_■•"      -T- 

i:./  t..  .'.',  .:-  'f  :■  '  .  "r  ::.!:.'  r.  Of  th^.-r*-  a!i  luit  Mary'l:»ri-i  j-./hi-'it 
< :.  :,!'■.::.«•:.•  :-  .:.'■.':  •:.  iu  *  rj'.:ir-  i*'-!'  'iav.  In  MLirvIni;.]  tL»*  'eri'vl 
f'/.'  '  ;.;  ''^;  rr/r.t  !:,  jj:.  I  ;i'/.".;l  :i. :;.<■-  i- fi».-rl:irr  1  t .» '?»»•  1  '  hour- fni-r  ilay. 
Ii  .*  -.-.'r.  ■/.'.:, 'jr.-  u  ::.:  ;.  ■  '.:.ti;t'^f  f«;:-  it  j.T'^-iit'-r  nu!ii!j*:r  of  hMur-*.  In  the 
'/t..'  :  rf-.t'  -  :i  .^■i::^',;:  '  r  t;i«-  j;:ovi-ri*in*  rf-^Trictiii;:'  th**  li  •;ir>  ".'f  liibor 

Ifj  ^'.u\',v..'\u.  M;--'^!jr:.  M'«ntariJt.  N^\a'la.  an-l  Utah  t!i».'  lirv  ap^Mitv? 
1/  [.'ii,'.'  j>  ;i:.':  o»!j'  V  '.iA*v'^\t}\uA  work«Ts  lirid  to  per.'?<)ii.--  c*iMpli;yt"i  in 
<■  ».iii.  .mj.' r:*  ■'/  ;!;<■  r-'hitioM  find  r«;tiiiln;»'  «*f  niotuN:  in  Arizoi»ii 
;  ii'i  M:ij;.  i:":M  t '/ | »••  • -'^iir  t'lii J >!' V'-'l  ill  iiiliif'- aiid  «/thi:r  iiiKlor'/riaiiul 
\'.',\',.\\:'j '.  51. '.'1  ".'J  v\'vorijii,«r  ti,  i;ji!!f  j-  anrl  laJi«)nM>  in  <oal  jnir.es  ciilv. 

'I  li'-  ""til!*-  of  n«'or''i:j.  MiirvliUKl.  iin*!  South  Carolina  Lave  hiw«j 
liMiri'ivr  th<'  h')!ir-  of  l'if)oi"  f>i'  ctiiijIovoi-s  in  tliosc*  iiKlustri<^<.  (loorifia 
frii'l  Soiith  ^'jiiolin:;  pisic*'  tlw  liiiiital  i<'>!i  at  11  hours  per  day  or  ♦'<.!  hours 
jur  •.'.'■«  I-..  K.'Mra  liiii"  may  Im-  worked  to  make  up  l;»st  time  cau>od 
\\\  js'ii'hiji,  or  Mna\  oidal)l<*  rirciUL^iaiK-cs,  in  trcorgiu  not  lo  (*xco«h1 
!*ri  'isiv-.  jiiid  in  Sr>!jlh  ('arolina  not  to  cxci'cd  70  hours  in  anyone 
v'Mi.  In  M;ir\Iaiid  the  statulo,  jihircs  th«.'  limit  at  IM  liour.s  per  day 
1)11 1  |MM',  idrs  that  iiimIi*  mi  ploy  (os  over  21  years  of  age  may  eontraet 
lo  Work  l>y  Hi*'  hour  for  any  timi*  a<;frecd  upon.  In  Georgia  and 
Soiilii  ( 'siiolifra  the  l:iw  applies  to  all  <inploy('es  of  I'otton  and  woolen 
wwwmVmWwwx  e-tjilili^hrijcnts  except  engin<fers.  firemen,  watehmen, 
ni<<|i:rn'M..  l«!ini-l('r '.  vard  (•mplov<M's,  and  the  elerical  foree;  in  Marv- 
isiii'l  it  :ippll( ',  to  id!  employees  of  (-(nporations  or  comi)anies  engaged 
ill  t!.i  ni.inui'aetnrc-  of  cotton  and  wooh-n  yarns,  fabrics,  or  domestics 
of  jitiv  Li'id. 

'llie  Stah-^  of  New  . Jersey  and  New  York  haye  enacted  hi  \vs  limit  in*; 
IIm*  lioni's  of  lahor  of  all  employees  in  hak(M'ies  to  10  per  day  or  (><)  per 
\v«'ek.  In  l*<'nn.svlvania  the.  number  of  days  of  hibor  in  bakeries  is 
limited  t(»  ti  per  weidv. 
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Other  ifceujxitlona. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  enacted  statutes  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  to  10  per  d^j'  in  brickyards,  but  permitting  emploj-ees  to  con- 
tract for  longer  hours;  and  limiting  the  hours  of  pharmacists  or  drug 
clerks  cmplo3'ed  in  pharmacies  to  70  hours  per  week. 

HOURS   OF   LABOR   OF    WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN. 

The  following  States  and  Territories  have  enacted  laws  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women:  Colonido,  Connecticut,  Ix)uisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Khodc 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  Laws 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  have  been  enacted  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  These 
laws  are  considered  in  the  chapters  on  woman  labor  and  child  labor, 
respectively. 

SUNDAY  LABOR. 

All  States  and  Territories  except  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  laws  prohibiting  the  emplojment  of 
labor  on  Sundays.  In  California,  however,  it  is  a  misd<^meanor  for 
any  employer  to  cause  his  employees  to  work  more  than  six  (la\'s  in 
seven  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  Sunday  labor  laws  usualh'  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  persons 
either  to  labor  themselves  or  to  compel  or  permit  their  apprentices, 
servants,  etc.,  to  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  w-eck.  Exceptions  are 
made  in  the  case  of  household  duties  or  works  of  necessitv  or  charitv. 
These  exceptions  are  sometimes  expressed  in  general  terms  and  some- 
times specified  in  detail.  The  excepted  labor  is  usually  that  reciuired 
in  the  sale  of  drugs,  medicines,  surgical  appliances,  milk,  ice,  soda 
water,  newspapei*s,  the  letting  of  horses  and  carriages,  undertakers' 
work,  and  railway  transportation.  In  Colorado  and  Montana  barber- 
ing  only  is  prohibited  on  Sunday',  while  in  Alaska  barl)ering  is 
included  among  the  excepted  occupations. 

A  number  of  States  make  special  provisions  for  the  running  of  rail- 
way cars  on  Sunday,  such  as  specifying  certain  hours  during  which 
they  may  run,  permitting  the  transportation  of  perishable  goods,  fruit, 
milk,  etc.,  or  leaving  the  regulation  of  the  running  of  railway  cars  on 
Sundav  to  the  discretion  of  the  railroad  commissioners. 


144<)  j4rLu:Tix  ov  thk  uiREAr  of  laiu)K. 

N\':iily!;]l  tin*  Siiiid:iy  Isibor  l:i\vs  mtiko  ox^-pptioiis  in  tin*  «iiN» 
iin'inl'ir^  nf  ri!i''i«»us  so»'ii»ii»'S  bv  wlioni  any  ollior  tliiui  tin'  tir.-:  • 
<>r  t -H"  wrck  *w  i»h^frv«'(l }!-;  u  SiO)l>:ith.  provided  thoy  refrain  fr^ni  l:i 

(iM  tli;it  day. 

^:M^L()v^rl:NT  of  wo:iiEX. 

Mijrli  cf  tin-  lriL»-i<IaMo!i  enacted  for  the  i)roteeiion  nf  v,  ..i; 
('ini)I:  \  iMs  i^i-r  i-narti  i>  similar  to  tliat  for  ehild  lal»or.  In  inanv  r 
{\\r  -.  i!ii'  pi('N  i-i(»n  !>t'  law  a]>plies  h>  lioth  women  anil  cliiidren.  I 
is  ..-.  iv'ciallv  tri!'*  in  tln»  ea-c  of  leL';i>^liition  eon<*c»rnin<r  liours  of  la 
a?:]  •  ;i;}»!<»ynN'nr  in  miners  and  barrooms.  The  e.\i>ti!i«;f  .*^tatiit**.- c 
(M-rhiiij-  l\';na!i'  hihor  may  he  i*-roni)ed  as  follows:  (I)  »Stulut<*s  j>i'ol 
iiii-.u"  iiic  ;'iMj>loynn»nt  .•!"  women  in  certain  oei-npations.  a<  in  niii 
iiii(i«Tv;'(>iind  u  o]-kini>>.  !ind  >inj*llin<jf  and  reiiniiiir  v.'orks.  in  hai'r«»M 
and  in  oi>4i':iiiim-  dan'j:tr«»nN  machinerv  or  cleanin'':  m'irhin<'rv  whi!« 
nioiii.ii:  (-ji  -lafJitr-.  limilin*^  th<'  honrs  of  lahor:  (*»)  statulr**  jiioisi 
in;"  or  '•^hiclin^-  ni^flit  work:  (l)>ia!ntes  rniuirinij  seal-  i*or  f«'n 
('iiij!!i»yr"^:  L'l)  -ra!titr<  i-(Mpiirin,L:*  sc  pa  rale  toilet.  fa<-iiiiirs  for  f«-n 
(':h..i.»\  re-:  (''.)  I  'Mi-jjiti.)!!  \u,{  inehnh'd  in  ih»'  ahovi'  «rnnip<. 

i  M!'!..  >V'.!rAr    l\    (T.UTAIN    (xrreATK  »NS. 

Ni'.i-  ■•int.-  a'.!  I  'i'i*i'riiory  have  hr>vs  forhiddiri*^  the  em])l«»yni 
*'!'  \'«i!i(ii  ill  -  Hiji'_r  (•r  liaiillinir  inloxieatin;/  drinks  or  workini: 
:»'•!• -^  wlirr*'  ilji'va!*'  sold  or  ha.ndl<Ml,  njinielv,  Alaska,  Iowa.  Li 
>:.'.!  a.  .Mm«  \  1mi!«1.  Miehi«j:in,  .Mi--onri,  New  Ilannishire.  New  Yc»!*k.  \ 
;!«•  •  i.i'iul  \\  :•. diin-jioM.  Thi'^j'  hn\  s  dilh-r  rc»n>id('rahlv  in  tht-ir  •• 
^'  \  i:i-i;M  V  Minm  all'  I'orhiddi'ii  to  di**j)en<e  inloxieatin*''  liquor-; 
N  ..  I  l;!r;:»-:;':i  a^d  Xtw  V<r!v'  it  is  nidawfnl  lo  pernnt  anv  «/ir! 
.  ;»':!i  1"  «  11  "I-  •-<•,■.  (»  Ji'jUor.  j;n  rxf'plion  lirintf  made  in  Ni*w  V 
]:■  !  i"«-j-"i.f  nn  inojt  .  iif  t!i«'  tamiiv:  in  lioni>iana  thev  niav  not 

•  •  • 

«'!n:.!«>y'«l  i.i  -.•ilin'j".  di  ^l  lilsnlin;:'.  i»!*  lakiruif  ordtMx  for  intoxieant' 
-:d«. '•II  •  «'r  «•>!!(  t-r!  !rdi>;  in  Mi<'hiL''an  f'-mah*.-.  aro  forhid<h*n  to  ar; 
I'm-'ni  '.'p-T-  or  lo  -:j\  (•  lii|»jor''.  to  rnrni-.h  miisie,  or  to  danee  in  a  >a! 
<•:•  '•;nr«  •..!!,  '.\!:tr"  inlo\if:inr.-.  an*  si. Id.  an  rxccjilion  hein«jf  made  in 
IM-"!"  :m«  ii.ilM'i- ••!'  lli(^  l'atnil\  :  in  iMi>»>onri  no  l'«'mah- may  h«M»nij>lo 
h^  a  -ii\an!.  hai  t'li. !»■.',  waiii-r.  danrcr,  or  sifij^t^r  in  a  clrain^lu.p 
pi:!  •  •  whtT'"  piriliion-.  Iiipa>!s  tirt*  sold,  an  f\e<«ption  heinuf  mad. 
il.  •  «:,-«' of  h.rmhir-  f  thr  lamiiv:  in  Vermont  wom<*ii  niav  ntii 
r:i']i'«  \  iI  •.!!  pn-mi-'-  ••'•  in  rr;om.-'  in  whicli  a  licpior  lieen.M*  is  (»| 
:.l«J.  !\(r|»iii«.i-.  h.iii'j*  iianh'  in  lln'  cast*  of  holeU,  common  \  ictuaii 
iiF'i  il  ii;;- -^loi-i- :  i.s  Jowaand  \\'a^hini^li>n  the  employment  of  fi-ni: 
i-  piohil)ii((l  in  all  [)la(rs  where  intoxii-ants  ar(»  sold:  in  Marvin 
win  re  the  statute  ajijilics  to  r>aIlimor<*  city  only,  it  is  unlawful 
employ  females  in  theaters,  nmsemns.  fir  other  plaees  of  UTnusi>ni 
''>r  the  i)urp«»-<»  <d*  ••.^••llin^.  servin*;.  n^eidvinjjf  <»rdc»rs  or  \yi\y  for  s] 
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iiio^t  (Oincirb'iit  t«>  considcT  cliiM-lal)()r  lot^'islation  iiiidor  the  fdlltiwiiv/ 
on)ii[)>:  ( 1 )  Statuli-s  lixin<;f  an  absolute  a«,^>  limit  for  the  oniployunMit  <f 
chiMnn  in  all  jrainful  (H'rui)at!ons  or  in  ono  or  mnn»  of  tho  prim  ij»a! 
;;r(>u|>-^  oF  i^<lustri^^^:  (J)  ^tatuto-^  prohiliitintj  tho  omploviiioiit  of  (  hil- 
(lii'ii  of  mIiooI  aiioor  of  illitorat<'  children  during  school  linn*  or  unlr-- 
tli'\\  liavi'  toinpruMl  with  certain  (Mlncational  re<piiren)enls:  (•*)  ^iatiii«'> 
])r(>nil»ilii;;^'  I  he  eniidoynient  of  children  in  clangorous,  injuriou-.  or 
i»!Mii<'r:il  uituptition-^,  sih^Ii  as  selling  oi*  handling  intoxicating  liijrjM'.. 
or  M  ^  n>i)j»  o]-  wire  \valker->.  <rvinnast^,  contortionists,  street  sintfi'-  "•' 
ni!i-ifi:i!J-i.  ln»'^(li(•{lnt-^.  itinerant  peddh'rs,  etc.:  U)  statutes  pruhiijii- 
iii;i' ci;  tai.'!  •laMnemu-i  operations,  such  as  running  elevator.^.  <lr;tniii;i 
i!i:i<  iiiii'i'v  'M  niclioii,  or  opd'atin^T  daujiferous  nuichini'rv.  v\r.:  •."•• 
^l:i?ut«^  K'^tririjng  tlin  hours  of  lahor  or  prohibiting  night  wojk  nii 
til!*  j).iit  ol'  rljiidren:  (<!)  legislation  not  included  in  tho  above  grouj*-. 

Adi:  LIMIT  ynn  kmploymknt. 

'I  in-  au;*  liniiJ  ])re.'.(ribed  bv  law  in  the  dillerent  States,  under  wliii  ^ 
employniiiit  is  ;jb-.olntely  ])rohi])iteil,  is  either  1«>,  I-t,  \?>.  l:i,  or  1" 
year-.  A>^  a-/o\^'  slalicl.  tin-  law  applies  in  some  Stales  to  tinly  chh-.  in 
(jl'r.'r^  lo  -r\ei'al  g!oU]»  of  iijdu>t I'ies.  In  some!  cases  an  age  limit  i^ 
pii  -  riiM'.l  ijii'lrr  wiiiih  eliildren  <an  not  be  employed  exct*j)t  durinj; 
\ ;'.«  aiion .  :'.M:1  in  >oi:ie  an  ai;elimit  is  JiNed  under  which  jM-rsonsejin  not 
hr  «iiip:M\ .  .1  III  ri  itaiii  oreupations  or  during  certain  hour*j.  The  tv,u 
\:\-i  i!ii'.Mii.»iie.l  <la-NC>  of  l;i\v>  are  s»'parately  treated. 

'I'l.  :.♦.:«'  iiinli,  r.ri'^er'brd  by  statute,  uiicler  which  children  aie  n'>; 
p  ■:ii:'i  I'll  to  iM'  rinp'oyed.  ']^  \i<  foIbnA^: 

>i  '«'.  II  Near-:  l'<»r  nmier'Tonial  work  in  anthra<'ile  and  )»itumin  •:.> 
ni'h«   ■  'M  rnin-;.  In  .hiia  and  in  all  mines  in  Ti'Xji^. 

l''o.irh'iii  \  (  :u'-:  For  work  in  l'aet»)ries,  nu'chanieal  and  mereanl:io 
i  -{•:  !»!i  dnii  hi  -.  ainl  niint>  in  I  lli^ioi-'.  ( )liio,  ( )r(»u"on.  and  ^Va>hinlftolr,•' '» 
r«  r  Wo!  I:  ill  fariorie-.  m«"elia!iie:il  and  mercantih?  establishuieiils  ji: 
( '•■•i'li  i '.III,  Ma- •a«liU'-rtt>;.  and  Mi(diigan:  for  work  in  faetorit-.N  «»r 
i.i  >li:'.',i. :  I  I -laMi-linunt*-  :ind  in  mines  atid  smeltinj*' works  in  ('ol«»- 
rad".  Indiana.  Ki  iihii-kv,  Mimn'sota,  Nt-w  JiM'sev,  Tennessee,  aud 
W'i- oii^iii;  in  la'toriis  and  mrehani«'al  e>lablislnnents  in  L(Mii>iajH 
.*;_•!.!'.,  Mi--Miiii.  :in.|  Nrw  Vtuk;  (/')  in  mim^s  :ind  smelling  work^ 'ii 
Aikii'-a  .  I  jaho.  M«inlana.  South  Hakota,  Ttah.  and  Wyoming:  for 
''ir;;*.--  '.\«»rlc  :«t  ndn*"-  in  Penn<\  Ivania. 

i  I  Wj-.i";.".;  :i  |h-.  M-i- .i..ii  ■;,.:•»•  |m'  l.!\imi  hy  .i  -itiM-rint"  ••niirt  jiitlLf'*  f«»r  t  • 
•  :  .;  •  ;. :  i-  a-  l"  :  «  "'iil  » •■:  .•  i .  i:  IV  af-l  1 4  \  ••arn  nf  ;i;_'r  .it  an  Mirnj-:iii««n  whirh.  in  !  - 
j  :•:.••:.•  :!t.  i-  ;•  ■*.  i!;ii!4  •  ni-  .ir  i:ij'iiit  i:.-  (•»  tin*  hrMlth  -T  ni"ral-  «•!  >arli  «-liil.|.  \v  .i.  . 
i'.'-  •  hi!  V-  1;;'  .H-  i ;  !i. •••♦■-.■, I ry  for  \\<  .-!ij»ji.,rt  'ir  I'fir  tin*  as*i-tain'i*  •»(  an  i rival i<I  ).:tr''r:!. 
'  la  Mar\I.inil  nnr]iil»!  uinl-  r  1  \  yrai>i»l'  a'/e  may  In* employed  in  a  niill  •♦rfaetory 
mill-.-  ii  i-  I'.ijuihli  Ml  ^••l••ly  ujh'Ii  ii'-  eaiaiini:.**  or  i.-  lli(»  only  j-upjMirt  <if  a  uid<M«>^l 
jj:niln-r  '•!  in\:ili«l  I'atli.T.     'J'hen-  ir-  ni»  miiiiiiiuni  aj»e  limit  inv.<i'rilH'il  in  Mieli  a  eu-v*. 
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ituous  or  malt  liquors,  wines,  lager  beer,  or  any  other  refreshments  or 
merchandise.'' 

Four  States  forbid  the  employment  of  women  in  operating  or  elean- 
injr  dangerous  machinery  while  in  motion.  These  are  Connecticut, 
Missouri,  New  Jerse}',  New  York,  and  West  Virginia.  In  New  York 
it  is  forbidden  for  females  in  factories  to  opei*ate  or  use  any  emery, 
tripoli,  rouge,  corundum,  stone,  carl>orundum,  or  an}'  al>nisive  or 
emery  polishing  or  buffing  wheel  where  articles  of  the  baser  metals  or 
of  iridium  are  manufactured.  In  Connecticut  and  Mjissachusetts  no 
machinery,  except  steam  engines  in  factories,  mil}'  ]>e  cleaned  while 
running  by  any  employee  if  objection  is  made  hy  the  factory  inspector. 

Twelve  States  prohibit  the  employment  of  females  in  mines.  These 
are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  ilis- 
souri,  Pennsylvania,  Ubih,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
In  Alabama  and  Illinois  the  laws  forbid  the  employment  of  women  in 
or  about  mines,  and  in  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Washington 
they  forbid  women  to  enter  the  mines  for  the  puri)ose  of  working 
therein.  In  Colorado,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia  females  are  for- 
bidden to  work  in  coal  mines.  In  Utah  the  employment  of  women  in 
mines  or  smeltei*s  and  in  Wyoming  in  coal,  iron,  or  other  dangerous 
mines  is  prohibited.  In  Pennsylvania  women  may  not  be  employed  in 
or  about  mines,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  ])e  in  the  workings  of 
any  bituminous  coal  mine  for  the  purpose  of  employment  oi*  for  any 
other  purpose. 

HOIKS   OY   LAliOn. 

In  18  States  and  1  Territor\^  a  limitation  has  been  placed  upon  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  or  per  week  that  women  may  work  in  manu- 
facturing, mechaniciil,  or  mercantile  establishments.  In  nearly  all  of 
these  States  the  same  provisions  which  relate  to  women  apply  nUo  to 
children. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  females  in  factories,  workshops,  and  m(H*liani<'al 
and  mercantile  establishments  are  limited  to  8  per  day  in  Colorado:  to 
10  per  day  or  58  per  week  in  Massachusetts,  except  in  retail  sho])s 
during  the  month  of  Decendwr;  to  1<>  per  day  or  (U)  per  wiM^k  in  Con- 
necticut and  Nebraska;  to  10  per  day  in  Washington,  and  to  12  i)er 
day  or  60  per  week  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  New  York  the  hours  of  lal>or  are  limited  to  10  jwr  day  and  Oo  i)er 
week  for  all  females  in  factories  and  for  females  1»»  to  21  veais  of  a<jfe 
in  mercantile  cstaldishments,  exceptions  ]>i^ing  made  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  from  December  15  to  January  1.  In  Colorado  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  in  factories,  stores,  or  other  places  when^  the  nature 
of  their  work  requires  them  to  st^md  are  limited  to  8  per  day. 

The  houi*s  of  labor  in  factories,  workshops,  and  mechanical  esta))- 
lishments  are  limited  to  10  per  day  or  55  per  week  in  New  Jersey;  to 
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In  per  <liy  .;!•  .'i>  ])*'i'  wt'ck  in  Klicido  Lslaiid:  to  10  jmt  day  <»r  ('►♦.»  jht 
w  ;•(•■.;  ill  Loiiisiiiuiu  Maiiir.  iunl  X«'v.'  I  la  nip.-.!  lire:  iiiiJ  to  In  per  dtiy  in 
()ir]r,,\\  ..ii'l  Vii«'ii.ia.  In  MaiiK*  women  Is  vears  of  ai^r  and  ovi*rm;i\' 
vvorl;  l(;iij/or  tliaii  In  lioiiJ*-^  per  day  for  (*xtra  p:iy,  but  not  to  exi-cod 
T)  ji'Mir-'  in  onr  wcok  or  tin  lioiirs  in  anv  ono  v<.*ar.  In  Maryland  tlio 
linn!>  nf  liiNor  nf  f<Miiales  are  limited  to  In  jx*r  day  in  o-^taldishnitT.ts 
III  inufacrrminjx  <"ntton  and  woolen  ^oods. 

In  WiMon.-sin,  North  Pakota,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota  the  mini- 
\i\-v  ni'  honr>  durincr  whi<*h  women  mav  vohmtarilv  work  is  unlimited, 
hut  th»  y  may  not  l)e  compelled  to  work  in  manufaeturingor  meehanieal 
<'>t:il>li.-hnieiits  over  s  lK>urs  per  day  in  Wisconsin  and  over  1<)  hour*! 
|Mj*  da\  in  Xorlh  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 

In  a  nunih{-r  of  (lie  States  the  statutes  require  that  a  eertain  peri<«d 
ol"  lime  mu.-»t  he  allowed  (»a(h  dav  for  meals. 

In  many  of  the  aixne  States  the  laws  prescribe  that  where  wonion 
are  em[)l(»yed  schedules  must  he  posted  showing  the  hours  durinjT 
whieli  woik  is  ])ermitted.  Tin?  laws  usually  provide  that  longer  lu>urs 
t'.iaii  llio-e  ])re><Til»(Ml  may  occasionally  he  w<»rked  per  day  in  order  to 
niake  up  for  time  lost  on  aceount  of  repiirs,  etc.,  or  to  allow  for  a 
sliorler  dav  at  the  end  of  the  week.  l)ut  in  sueh  cases  the  total  time 
w(»!k<*d  ])('!'  w(M>k  may  not  ex<'r-ed  that  pn»scribed  for  a  week's  work. 

NUJHT    WOKK. 

Five  Stales  j)rohil)it  the  employment  of  women  at  night.  In  Ne- 
braska femah'>;  may  not  i)C  employed  before  G  a.  m.  or  after  In  p.  ni. 
in  any  manufacJuring,  mechanical,  or  nii'reantile  establishment,  hotel 
Ol"  n^staurant.  In  New  York  femah's  may  not  be  employed  in  fac- 
tories before  <>  a.  m.  or  aftc^r  i)  p.  m.,  and  those  10  to  21  years  of  age 
may  not  be  em[)l()y<'d  in  mercantile  establishments,  before  7  a.  ni. 
or  after  in  p.  uj..  except  on  Saturdays  and  from  December  15  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  in  Indiana  and  Massachus(*tts  the  employment  of  females  in 
factories  I m* fore  t>  si.  m.  or  after  10  p.  m.  is  prohibited.  The  New 
flersey  law  ])rescribes  that  the  period  of  cmplo^nnent  of  females  in 
manufacturing  estjrblishmetits  shall  be  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  noon  and 
from  1  t(M»  ]).  m.  every  working  day  except  Saturday,  when  it  shall  be 
from  7  a.  m.  to  noon,  an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  persons 
<'Figaged  in  ])reserving  ])erishable  goods,  in  canning  fruit,  and  in  glass 
works. 

SKATS    FOK    FKMALKS. 

Thirty-oru'  Slntes  and  th<»  District  of  Columbia  have  laws  requiring 
enn)loy(Ms  to  provide*  s«'ats  for  the  use  of  female  employees  when  they 
are  not  activelv  en<faged  in  their  duties.     AVhilc  these  laws  are  similar 
puriM)si.»  they  dilFer  in  the  extent  of  their  application. 
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In  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebmska,  New  Ilampshirc,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  W3'oming,  and  in  Iowa,  when 
practical)le,  seats  must  ])e  provided  for  females  in  factories,  work- 
shops, and  mercantile  establishments.  In  Maryland  the  law  regard- 
ing seats  for  females  applies  to  mercantile  establishments  in  the  entire 
Stiite  and  to  factories  in  Baltimore  only.  In  Alabama,  Florida,  Kan- 
sas, South  Carolina,  and  Utah  the  statutes  apply  onl}'  to  mercantile 
establishments,  that  of  Florida  requiring  seats  for  both  male  and  female 
employees. 

SEPARATE    TOILET   FACILITIES. 

Seventeen  States  and  the  District  of  Cohimbia  have  laws  requiring 
employers  to  provide  toilet  facilities  for  the  separate  use  of  fomal(^s 
when  employed.  In  Delaware,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  separate  water-closets  and 
dressing  rooms  nuist  be  provided  in  cei-tain  establishments.  In  Cali- 
fornia, District  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and  Tennessee  the 
requirements  relate  only  to  water-closets.  In  most  States  the  law 
applies  to  all  establishments,  while  in  a  few  it  applies  to  factories  and 
workshops  only.  In  some  States  these  facilities  are  onh'  required  if 
deemed  necessary  by  a  factory  inspector. 

OTHER   FEMALE    LABOR    LE(JISLATI()N. 

In  Delaware  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  overseei*,  superintendent, 
foreman,  or  boss  to  use  abusive,  indecent,  or  profane  language  to  a 
female  employee,  or  to  maltreat  her  or  to  expose  her  unnecessarily  to 
hardship. 

In  Massachusetts  deductions  from  the  wages  of  women  and  children 
are  prohibited  in  certain  cases. 

Among  the  other  laws  affecting  female  employc^es  are  statutes  giving 
to  married  women  a  separate  property  right  in  their  earnings.  Thirty- 
nine  States  and  Territories  have  enacted  such  laws.  Another  class  of 
laws  are  those  declaring  that  sex  shall  be  no  disqualiiicntion  for  any 
business,  vocation,  profession,  or  calling  pursued  by  men.  Su^h  laws 
have  been  enacted  in  California,  Illinois,  and  Washington. 

CHILD  LAUOK. 

Legislation  relating  to  child  labor  (see  chart)  is  so  varied  in  charac- 
ter in  the  different  States  and  Territories  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
it  satisfactorily.     For  the  purpose  of  the  present  outline  it  has  lx»en 
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Thirteen  years:  For  work  in  "an}'  factory,  manufacturing  or  mer- 
eantilc  industry,  laundry,  worksiiop,  renovating  works,  or  printing 
office-'  in  Pennsylvania. 

Twelve  years:  In  factories  and  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, in  California  and  Rhode  Island;  in  factories  and  mechanical 
establishments  and  in  mines  and  smelting  woiks  in  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  (")  Virginia,and  West  Virginia;  in  fac- 
tories and  mechanical  establislmients  in  Louisiana  (Ix)ys),  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Texas;  in  mercantile  establishments,  in  New  York;  (*) 
in  mines  and  smelting  works  in  Alabama,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  and  the  organized  and  unorganized  Territories  of  the  United 
States  when^  coal  mining  operations  are  carried  on. 

Ten  A  ears:  In  factories  and  mechanical  and  mercantile  estal^lishments 
in  Nebraska,  and  in  factories  and  mechanical  establishments  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Vermont.  ("*) 

In  New  York  no  boy  under  10  years  and  no  girl  under  16  years  of 
age  is  permitted  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  newspapers  in  any  public 
plac*e  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  All  boys  actually  or  apparently  under 
14  years  of  age  must  have  permits  and  wear  badges,  to  ])e  obtained 
from  the  district  superintendent  of  the  board  of  education  before  ))eing 
permitted  to  sell  newspapers. 

In  specifying  the  industries  to  which  this  legislation  applies  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  to  arrange  them  into 
three  groups,  nameh',  (1)  factories  and  mechanical  establishments,  (-2) 
mercantile  esUiblishments,  and  (3)  mines  and  smelting  works.  The 
legislation  in  any  one  State  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  all  of  the 
industries  that  n\iiy  be  included  in  one  group.  Thus,  the  lirst  group 
may  relate  to  one  or  more  industries,  such  as  factories,  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  esbiblishments,  workshops,  printing  ollices,  etc.  The 
second  group  may  include  all  mercantile  establishments,  retail  stores, 
hotels,  restaurants,  messenger  services,  etc.,  or  onh'  one  or  more  of 
these  industries.  The  third  group  may  include  onl}'  coal  mines,  or  coal 
and  metalliferous  mines,  or  it  may  include  all  mines,  smelting,  and 
refining  works. 

« In  South  Carolina  a  child  nn<ier  12  years  of  age  may  hv  perniitte<l  by  a  inaj^istrato 
or  clerk  of  court  to  work  in  a  textile  ei»ta])lishinent  if  the  child's  lalK>r  is  necos«arv 
for  its  support  or  for  tlie  support  of  a  widowed  mother  or  disabled  father.  Children 
under  12  years  may  be  employed  in  textile  establishments  during;  June.  July,  and 
August  if  they  have  attended  school  at  least  four  months  during  the  current  si'Irm)! 
year  and  can  read  and  write. 

*ln  New  York  the  employment  of  childrtMi  under  14  years  of  apt*  is  forbid<len,  but 
in  villages  of  under  3,000  population  children  of  12  and  13  years  may  })q  employcMl 
in  mercantile  pursuits  during  vacation  upon  obtaining  employment  <*ertifi<*ate.s. 

*Iii  Alabama  and  Arkansas  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  is 
prohibited  in  factories  unless  they  are  dependent  upon  their  earnings  or  have 
dependent  parents. 
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KMJ'LOVMKNT    DUlJINf;    SCHOOL  TIME. 

A  Isn'/*-  r.uriilMr  of  Stai*--.  havf.  in  addition  to  an  absolute  age  limit. 
H  -pfM-itii-d  ji^n-  vindiT  wliicli  children  can  not  Ije  employed  either  in  all 
or  in  ('«'it:i\u  iiirl!i>tri<'>  fxrept  durin|f  vacation,  unless  they  have 
iiW'ii'\i(l  >rliool  tli«f  year  pn.-ceding  as  required  by  law.  or  are  attend- 
in^r  iii;rlit  -rlidol.  or  have  complied  with  certain  other  prescribed 
(:'>ii<\\tU)U>  us  to  school  attendance  or  education.  This  age  u«iual1y 
<'<}VVi-\,',mU  to  that  iires^-ribcd  for  compulsor\'  school  attendance. 
Tv%rhtv-two  Slatfs  have  law.-Ji  of  this  character.  Of  these,  Maine, 
N<\v  Ji-r>cv.  Veniioiit.  and  Washington  fix  the  age  limit  at  15  j'ears, 
urid«  r  whl<h  age  persons  can  not  be  employed  unless  cerhiin  condi- 
tion.- of  s<hool  attendaiire  have  been  complied  with.  In  New  Jersey 
till-  law  a[)pli»'s  to  employment  in  factories,  workshops,  and  mines; 
in  Wa-hingU»n.  to  employment  in  manufacturing,  mcchanicjil.  or  mer- 
cantile e^taMishments.  or  by  telegraph  and  telephone  companies:  in 
Maine,  to  employment  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments; 
in  V«inioni,  to  employment  in  mills  or  factories  In  Ohio  employment 
i-  prohibited  ditring  the  school  term  of  children  under  15  in  mines  and 
nndir  14  in  all  vc>cations  not  already  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
ubsoluti'  age-limit  law  above  mentioned. 

The  States  of  Arkan.>as,  C(;lorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
!Mas>a<haMtts,  ^lontana,  Nebniska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Daicota.  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  fix  the  age  limit  at  14 
v^-ar^.  Of  these,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts.  Men- 
tana.  X«'w  York,  Oregon,  and  Wiscon>in  have  an  absolute  age  limit  of 
It  y<ars  for  r;<-rtain  classes  of  industries,  as  above  mentioned,  but  the 
h'gal  refpiirenMMit  concerning  school  attendance,  etc.,  must  l>e  complied 
with  bi'fore  <'hildren  under  14  years  can  be  employed  in  an}' other  class 
of  work.  In  Louisiana  the  absolute  age  limit  for  employment  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops  is  12  for  boys  and  14  for  girls,  but  children  of 
either  sex  und»»r  14  years  of  age  nuist  have  attended  school  at  least 
four  of  the*  twelve  months  next  preceding  employment  in  factories  or 
workshojis.  Of  thr  other  States,  in  Ai*kansas,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakiila  the  14-year  age  limit  with  regard  to  employ- 
ment during  school  lime  applies  to  all  occupations;  in  Nebraska  to  the 
jnaniifarturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  industrie^s. 

In  Uho(h;  I.Jand  children  under  13  years  of  age  arc  prohibited  from 
being  employc*d  in  any  s(»rvice  or  business  except  during  vacation.  In 
rennsvlvania  children  under  lt»  vears  of  age  must  show  that  thev 
hav(»  attended  school  as  rcMpiired  l)y  law  before  they  can  be  employed 
in  anv  wav. 

KMl»Lr)YMKXT   i)V  IIJ.ITKKATI«:8. 

In  20  States  age  limits  an;  pi'cscril)ed  imdcr  which  children  are 
T^rnhibited  from  being  employed  unless  they  are  able  to  read  and 
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write  the  English  language.  Of  these  States,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  renns3ivania,  and 
Washington  fix  tlie  age  limit  at  10  years,  under  which  illiterate  chil- 
dren can  not  be  employed  except  during  vacation,  unless  they  attend 
evening  schools  or  comply  with  other  educational  requirements.  In 
Coloi-ado  and  Kansas  the  prohibition  applies  only  to  employment  in 
mines;  in  Michigan,  to  emplo3^ment  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
hotels,  and  stores.  In  the  remaining  States  above  mentioned  the  pro- 
hibition applies  to  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  all  industries. 
In  Arkansas  the  age  limit  is  16  in  the  case  of  mine  employees  and  14 
in  the  case  of  children  employed  in  factories. 

Four  States  fix  the  minimum  age  of  emplo\'ment  of  illiterates  at  14 
years — Marj^land  and  Missouri  for  employment  in  mines  only,  Texas 
for  employment  in  establishment*;  using  machinery,  and  Vermont  for 
employment  in  any  industry. 

DANGEROUS,    INJURIOUS,    OR   IMMORAL   OCCUl'ATIONS. 

The  laws  included  in  this  group  are  mostly  such  as  are  directed 
against  the  use  of  children  as  performers  in  circuses  or  theaters,  in 
peddling  or  mendicant  occupations,  in  barrooms,  for  immoral  purposes, 
and  in  dangerous  or  injurious  occupations  generally.  In  the  other 
classes  of  child-labor  laws  usually  the  employers  alone  are  lia])le  for 
the  violations.  In  the  laws  included  within  this  group  an}'  person 
having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  a  child  and  exhibiting,  using, 
or  employing  the  same,  or  selling,  apprenticing,  giving  away,  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  the  child  for  the  purposes  prohibited  hy  the 
law,  is  made  liable. 

Thirty-two  States  and  Territories  have  enacted  laws  which  come 
within  this  group.  Of  these,  14  have  statutes  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  selling  or  handling  intoxic^iting  liquors  or  working 
in  places  where  they  are  sold  or  handled.  The  age  limits  prescribed 
arc:  All  minors  in  Alaska,  Connecticut,  and  Georgia;  21  years  in 
South  Dakota  and  Vermont;  18  years  in  Massachusetts;  10  years  in 
Maryland  and  Texas;  15  years  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
and  14  years  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

These  laws  differ  widely  in  their  scope  and  purj^ose.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia and  West  Virginia  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
of  the  age  specified  al)ove  for  the  purix)se  of  singing,  dancing,  acting, 
or  in  any  manner  exhibiting  in  dance  houses,  concert  saloons,  thea- 
ters, or  places  of  entertainment  where  intoxicants  are  sold  or  given 
away  or  with  which  any  place  for  the  sale  of  wines  or  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  by  any  passageway  or 
entrance.  In  Colorado  and  Wyoming  the  prohibition  applies  to  em- 
ployment as  actors  or  performers  in  concert  halls  or  rooms  where 
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:.:,i  :.';/!!.'•  r.-  ;.•.  i-  •'  1  i  yt-i!-.  ..f  :i;_'.-.  in  ^Iii>-ii';hu*Ott^.(  )  Oporaliu^f 
if]  :.-;-!!;._''  ;■.  '•]  :-dir^  'lu'.^T*  i'«'>  Kjachiiitry  i^  |)r«»hil'ite'i  for  rbil- 
';!•'.  ■;:.  :•  .  !♦.  viii--  f  :i''«'  l:i  N»v.  Vi.ik:  '-It'tiiiini:  iii:irhin«*rv  in  nioiion 
or  v.^r. :!;.;:  •'•!'vi':i  r.!.*:  ii':i.-i!  ami  triiv^-r^incf  [liirts  iif  iikichiinTV  in 
I!1''|;m!;  i'  :.•■<•;. i'.ii'<i  !••;•  minor-  in  M1--^iuri  and  X*.*w-Ifr>ov:  cleuninir 
ir.-.it  hill  1%  :•»  inoii.^n  Kv  nju!*-  un(l«-r  !*•  an<l  f«>ni;il»>  under  1^  aii«! 
o|i<'i:!.r;fi;:-  <  ;•  ;j-«.]-ti!i<r  in  opiM atinf.'"  <lantr*-'r'»u*^  nuK-hin**rv  on  thf  part 
of  r!,i;<l!-.i:  !iii'''  ]•  1 »'.  y<-!:r-of  n'^*-  i.>  prohiliit*"!  in  Iowa;  and  opiTatinir 
<tv  *■]*■'.'.  :.':u*/  mu'hinf  rv  in  in<^)tion  i-^  prohil)it»''l  f<n' irhi  Id  ren  under  li' 
\<m:"-  '»!"  u'^f  in  Loi;i-iaj:a. 

In  N<v.  York  iliiMnn  un^l^-r  1*^  y«*ai>  of  a;.**^  aro  nut  p^Tsiiitteil  to 
!,••  r'ii.'ploy«'<l  ifi  any  furtury  in  fjp-Mitin;/  t»r  u-^inj;  any  oniorv,  tri|x»li, 
V'lM'rc,  rorun<ii;j!j.  -tone,  ^^-jirlxirundnni.  or  anv  alini^ivc*  or  onitM'v 
p'»li•!li!■^;  or  l»iillin;r  uincl  wiji-rr  artirh**^  of  tlio  lnist.*r  metals  or  of 
iridium  m*-  niunufrntunMl. 

An  Illin'»i-  -tut 'iff  -pj-cilic-  a  loi-.i^  li-i  of  dant^erou.s  oporatlons  in 
V.  Iiirh  r|iil<'r«-n  nnd<i"  1*J  yt-ai*-  •►f  a*r«'  an*  not  jiennittod  to  he  employocl. 
Tin—  iiirlii'j.-.  amofiK  otlicr<.  ><'\vin<r  inlls,  adjusting  holts  to  niachin- 
(v\.  rulin;.*-  or  <I(:minj*-  nja^hin^'ry ;  op(»ratin;^  circular  or  Iwind  saws, 
pljuH  r-.  ^nndpnpcr  oi-  wood-p(;li«-liiji;/  niiichin**rv,  emery  or  |xdisliinjr 
w  !i' »1-.  v.ood  turnin<j^  or  horinji'  niachin»M*v,  stamping  machines  in 
-|j((  t  metal,  tinware,  wa*»lier  atid  nut  factories,  corrugating  rolls 
-I'iun  !)oil<'r-.  stfjim  machinery,  cracker  machinerv,  wire  or  iron 
.'I  ii:i''litcnin<;'  ma<-}iin«'rv.  roiiin«'-mill  machinerv,  lamulrv  machinerv; 
M  tlin;/  up  pins  in  Iiowiin^*'  alleys;  preparing  comiK)sition.s  in  which 
(l:iri;n!f»n-  nv  poiv.onou>  aci<U  arc  u>cd;  manufacturing  paints,  colors. 
TM'  N\  Isilr  ii'tid,  ••!<•. 

'I  hr  op<  ration,  management,  care,  or  custody  of   elevators  on  the 
pait  nf  i  liil<ir.'n  i<  j)r<;hihitc<|  in  ten  States.     For  this  purpose  the  ago 
limit  i?i  Ohio  is  iixcd  at  *2^K  and  in  Uhode  Island  at  IS  vears;  in  Massa- 
<hn-('tt-.  at  Is  fur  elevators  running  over  100  feet  per  minute,  and  at 
H*.  for  >|i)\ve!-  (  levators;  in  Minnesota,  at  IS  for  elevators  running  over 
lioo  fre(   j)er  minute,  and  jit  V>  for  other  elevators;  in  New  York,  at 
Is  for  ele\atoi>  rnnning  over  i^oo  feet  per  mimite,  and  at  15  for  other 
c\r\  :itor>:  in  ( 'onnecilcut.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  the  aire  limit 
i->   !<J  v:ii>  and   in   reFinsvlvania  it   is   R  vears.      Helow  these  a«ros 
children  are  noi  |)ermiiled  to  he  in  charge  of  or  to  operate  elevators. 
Ill  New  Vorl.  the  j»rohil)ilion  ap[)lies  oidy  to  elevators  in  factories,  and 
in  Ivhod<'   I>land  it  applies  to  ])assenger  elevators  only.     In  the  <ither 
Sl:»l(^  the  .Nta(ute>  apply  to  all  elevators. 

''  In  Mmj-shIhim  ttj-  M'»  inaehiijc*ry,  except  .^teaiii  enjjjiru'H  in  factdrioH,  may  be  I'lfantnl 
wliiif  niniiiiij:.  hy  litlu-r  a  rliihl  er  an  adult,  if  ()l)jcction  in  made  in  writing  liy  the 
fa<tury  insjuM-tJir.     t'nnntrtij'ut  iias  a  similar  law. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Twenty- nine  States  and  Territories  have  passed  laws  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  of  children.  The  age  limit  of  children  in  this  case 
varies  from  12  to  21  years,  and  the  hour  limit  ranges  from  6  per 
day  to  66  per  week.  In  some  cases  the  prohibition  is  general,  in 
others  it  applies  to  one  or  more  classes  of  industries.  The  following 
statutory  limitations  have  been  placed  upon  the  hours  per  day  or  per 
week  during  which  children  may  be  employed  in  the  different  States: 

Six  hours  per  day,  3  in  the  morning  and  3  in  the  afternoon:  For 
children  under  16  years  of  age  in  agricultural  factories  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Porto  Rico. 

Eight  hours  per  day:  For  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  factories^ 
stores,  mines,  or  other  occupations  which  may  be  deemed  unhealthful 
or  dangerous  in  Colorado,  and  for  children  under  18  years  of  age  in 
cigar  factories  in  Indiana.  In  Wisconsin  children  under  18  years  may 
not  be  compelled  to  work  over  8  hours  per  day  in  manufacturing 
establishments. 

Eight  houi*s  per  day  or  48  hours  per  week:  For  children  under  1(> 
years  of  age  in  an}^  gainful  occupations  in  Illinois. 

Nino  hours  per  day:  For  boys  under  14  and  girls  under  10  years  of 
age  in  all  occupations  except  agricultuml  and  domestic  service  and 
clerks  in  stores  in  Michigan,  and  for  children  under  16  years  of  age 
in  factories  in  New  York. 

Nine  hours  per  day  or  54  hours  per  week:  For  children  under  18 
years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  or  any 
other  place  of  labor  in  California,  and  for  children  under  16  years  of 
age  in  mercantile  establishments,  business  offices,  hotels,  etc.,  in  towns. 
of  3,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  New  York. 

Ten  hours  per  day:  For  children  under  IS  years  of  age  in  cotton  and 
woolen  factories  in  Indiana:  for  children  under  16  vears  bv  anv  cor- 
poration  in  Maine;  for  children  under  16  years  in  factories  in  Mary- 
land and  in  mercantile  establishments  in  Baltimore;  for  children  under 
15  years  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Vermont;  for  children 
under  14  years  in  all  occupations  except  agriculture  and  domestic 
service  in  Minnesota,  and  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Virginia, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota.  In  Miimesota  childnMi 
under  16,  and  in  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota  children 
under  18  years  of  age  may  not  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  10 
hours  in  the  industries  mentioned. 

Ten  hours  per  day  or  55  hours  per  week:  For  children  under  IH 
years  in  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  other  establishments  in  Ohio 
and  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  New  Jersey. 
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Ten  lioiirs  p<»i'  diiy  or  T^.S  hours  per  week:  For  children  under 
voiirs  of  ni£0  in  !Miis-<{irhusetts  and  under  16  years  in  Rhode  Island 
nianufiicturing  estjiblishnients. 

T(Mi  hours  per  djiy  or  CO  hours  per  week:  For  males  under  18  s 
feniules  undi^r  :^1  years  of  iigc  in  manufaeturing  establishments 
Mirliitrjin:  for  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  manufacturing  est 
lishnicnts.  tele<ri'aph  and  t(*lephone  offices  in  Louisiana,  and  in  mai 
fucturinjr  e.stjibli^?hmeiits  in  New  Hampshire;  for  children  between 
and  1  "^  years  of  ajre  in  factories  in  New  York,  and  for  females  betw^ 
U\  and  21  years  of  age  in  mercantile  esCablishmentiS,  business  offic 
hot<ds,  i»tc.,  in  towns  of  3JXX3  or  more  inhabitants  in  New  Yo 
ex<'('])t  ill  ni<*nantile  cstaldishnients  from  December  15  to  January' 
for  fiMuales  under  IS  and  males  under  16  years  of  age  in  manufact 
inj^(»sla}>lishmonts  in  Maine;  for  children  under  16  years  of  age 
manufacturing  and    miMrantile    establishments   in   Connecticut  i 

i  Indiana,  and  for  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  manufiacturi 

esta))li>hnicnt»i  in  Arkansas. 

,j  Ten   hours  ])or  dny  and  0  days  per  week:  For  children  under 

I  years  of  ago  in  any  occupation  in  Oregon  and  Wisconsin. 

i  I  Twelve  hours  per  day  or  00  hours  per  week:  For  minors  in  niai 

facturing  and  mercantile    establishments,   Ixikerie^,  laundries,  rei 
vafnig  works,  and  printing  offices  in  Pennsylyania. 

Sixty—ix  hours  pov  week:  For  children  under  18  years  of  age 
North  Carolina  and  12  years  of  age  in  Alabama  in  manufacturi 
estaMishuKMits. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  the  customary  hours  for  meals.     ] 

]>crs()!is  und(»r  '21  years  of  age  in  manufacturing  establishments  oti 

than  cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  Georgia.     The  law  proyides  that 

fonlract.s  for  longer  time  are  null  and  void,  but  makes  no  other  p 

I  hil^itorv  pn)vi>ion. 

In  a  number  of  the  above-mentioned  States  the  statutes  rec]uire  ti 
an  interval  of  one-half  or  one  liour  during  the  working-da^' be  gii 
to  cliilrlren  for  lunch  or  rest.  Where  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  i 
limited,  ('specially  in  factories,  a  proviso  is  usually  made  that  i 
hours  pjM- day  may  be  extendwl  in  order  to  make  repairs,  etc.,  or 
shorten  one  day  of  the  wecdx. 

NUillT    WOKK. 

Kigliteen  Stjit(»s  have  statutory  provisions  ]>rohibiting  children  fr 
working  at  night.  The  hours  during  which  work  is  prohibited  are 
follows: 

For  minoi-s;  I^tween  10  p.  m.  and  0  a.  m.  in  manufacturing  est 
iishmeiits  in  Massachusetts. 

For  children  under  IS  years  of  age:  Between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 
ianufacturing  establishments,  and  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 
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bakeries  in  New  Jei'sey;  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in  manufacturing 
establishments  in  New  York;  and  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  except 
during  time  required  on  Sunday  for  setting  sponge  for  the  next  day, 
in  bakeries  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  males  under  16  and  females  under  21  j-ears  of  age:  Between  10 
p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  in  mei'cantilo  establishments,  except  on  Saturday, 
and  fix)m  December  15  to  January  1,  in  New  York. 

For  males  under  16  and  females  under  18  years  of  age:  Between  7 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in 
Ohio. 

For  children  under  16  years  of  age:  Between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in 
all  gainful  occupations  in  Wisconsin;  between  7  p.  m.  and  G  a.  m.  in  all 
gainful  occupatioas  in  Illinois  and  Oregon,  and,  in  Minnesota,  in  all 
occupations  outside  the  family,  except  that  children  from  14  to  16  years 
of  ago  may  bo  emploj^ed  in  mercantile  establishments  on  Saturdays 
and  10  days  Ixjfore  Christmas  until  10  p.  m.;  Iwtween  6  p.  m.  and  6 
a.  m.  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Michigan;  between  S  p.  m. 
and  5  a.  m.  in  bakeries  in  Washington;  and  between  9  p.  m.  and  5 
a.  m.  in  bakeries  in  Missouri. 

For  children  under  14  j-ears  of  age:  Between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  iu 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishment:^  in  Massachusetts::,  and  in 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Arkansas;  between  6  p.  m.  and  6 
a.  m.  in  manufacturing  establishmc^nts  in  Texas;  and  Iwtween  6  p.  m. 
and  7  a.  m.  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  mines  in  Virginia. 

For  children  under  13  years  of  age:  lietween  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Alal>iima. 

For  children  under  12  years  of  age:  Between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in 
manufacturing  estiiblishments  and  mines  in  South  Carolina.  They 
ma}^,  however,  work  imtil  9  p.  m.  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

In  New  York  children  under  14  years  of  age  are  prohi])ited  from 
selling  newspapers  in  cities  of  the  iirst  class  after  K)  p.  m. 

In  Georgia  contracts  for  the  employment  of  persons  under  :^1  years 
of  age  lietween  sunset  and  sunrise  in  manufacturing  establishments 
other  than  cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  null  and  void,  ]>ut  no  other 
prohibitory  provision  is  made. 

OTllKH   ('HILD   LABOR    I.EfJISLATION. 

Some  of  the  child-labor  laws  not  included  above  are  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  earnings  of  minors,  in  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Porto 
Bico,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakobi,  Utah,  and  AVashington;  prohibit- 
ing the  corporal  punishment  of  minor  employees,  in  (leorgia;  engag- 
iBg  minors  to  leave  the  State  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  in  North  Carolina;  enticing  minors  from  pai^ents  or  guar- 
dians for  the  purpose  of  emploj'ment,  in  Mississippi;  prohibiting  the 
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(MiiploviiMMit  of  cliildrcii  ill  iKisemoiits  of  iiiemiiilili*  o.stahlishmeiUs. 

i  Now  York;  i)rohii)itin*;  tlio  witlilnildin*^  of  childivifs  wa«fos  on  sicimui 

of  prcsniiH'd  n('*^^li<r<MUM»,  jilloircd  iiicoinpetonco,  fiiilurc  to  comply  \\'\ 
nil*'*-,  etc..  in  Ohio;  prohihitint^  coiiipulsioii  of  children  under  \*>  ym 
of  iiiTo  i)v  inlininanc  IrcMitinont  to  work  or  studv,  in  Porto  Ki<'o.  Si; 
uti's  riM-fiitlv  cniictrd  in  Alaluinia  and  (Joorj^ia  niako  it  a  nnsd«»nn*an« 
on  t\\v  iTJound  of  vai»"ran<"y.  for  any  ]>orson  abh*  to  work  to  fail 

;  Work,  hut  in>toad  to  Iiin*  out  his  minor  children  and  livt»  upon  thi 

\va<j*<*s. 

I:NFoi:i  KMKNT   OF   CHILI)    LABOR    LAWS. 

•  In  FH'arlv  ail  ca^cs  violations  of  child  labor  laws  arc  docmiMl  nji-« 

inranors.  an<l  p(MKdlic>  ai'O  ])rovidcd  accordin*«fly. 

In  order  1<>  insur»^  the  propi'r  ob.M'rvanee  and  onforconu^nt  of  t 
law^^  (••.jneir!iini»;  child   labor,  mo-t  of  the  States  havintr  such   >tatuT 
have,  in  rM)!n»c<-tion   th<*rewith.  jinjvisions  re«iuirin<,''  <Mni)Ioyer^  ( 1 1 
obtain  ccililicutc^.  and,  in  some  caM'>,  aflidavits, of  parents  nr  truardia 
sh<)\\in«/  that    the  childrcMi  emploved   arc*  of  the   required   a;re;  (i*j 
ke«M)  :i  rcfi^trr  of  chiiilren  em])loved,  usuallv  those  under  I«^  vear- 
aire.  ^howiriL'*  tiie  nanu*.  a«i"e.  pla<'i»  of  residence*,  etc.,  or  to  po-^t  >\: 
a  li^t  in  a  ron-^picuou--  \A;\{x-  in  tiie  e^tabli>hment  where  the  childr 
work.      LmW'  limitinir  llu*  hours  of  labor  or  prohibitin«;  ni;^ht   wo 
of  childrj'ii  usually  hav(\  intiddilion  to  the  above*,  provi^iions  requirii 
emplov^'r*-  to  ])o>t  <'on«i|>icuously  in   th<*  plac<»  where  the  children  a 
emph>\td    noti<M-.    •showin<^»"   tin*  nuniijcr   of    hours    the   chihlren    :: 
i«  «|nired  \*>  work.      In  ra>e^  wln'i<'  educational  requirement*^  ai'«'  p: 
vidiMi   f«.i-.  cinplovrr--  u-ualiy  nni^l   ki*<'p  on  tile  individual  certitii-af 
of  s(li<,<.|  nuihorilirs  showin*^  that   the  children  have  utt(*nd(*<l  *-ch« 
a--   rtMniiird   by  law.      In  somc^  States  factory  inspi*ctors  are  (*mp<» 
(Is  d   lo  nrdii'  the  di--chartr«*  of  <'hildre!i  when  thev  have    reason 
doiibi    ihriratT'*  <>r  when  thev  <*on>ider  them  phvsicallv  unfit   for  I 
woik  i*r«|uii"«Mi. 

MCKNSKI)  ()( 'CITATIONS. 

Tilt'  i'rdrral  (n»\»'riimi'nt  an<N»T  Slates  and  Territorit's  have  >lai 
t(»!  V  j»invi-ion-!  ri'<juiiin«r  the  examiir.ition  and  liciMisin;;  i»f  per*-" 
piarticiiiL'' t !*adc-^  other  than  tho-»c  in  tin*  cla  s  of  hioln»r  profe-sio 
(--«'«'  chart ».  riie^e  occupations  are  tho>e  of  barbers,  lior>e<-hoei 
ek'valor  operator-^,  plumbers,  stationary  lirenu»n,  .steam  enjfineei 
tele^rr:i|>h  ope'rators  on  railroads,  eei-tain  classes  of  niine  worker**,  a 
steam  and  sd-cet  laihoad  employet's. 

UAIMIFUS. 

Persons  ])racticin^''  tin*  trade  of  barljerin^  must  ho  licensed  in  O 
nj'ctieut.  Hi'lawan*.  Ktinsjis.  Kentu<'ky,  Michi^in.  Minnesotu.  Missou 
New  Yc»rk,  North  Dakota,  Ore<^on,  Uhode  Island,  Utah,  Wu.shiii«^lc 
nd  Wisconsin. 
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The  statutes  require  barbers  practicing  their  ti'ade  to  register  or 
obtain  licenses,  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  boards  for  the 
examination  of  persons  desiring  to  practice  the  trade  of  barbering. 
Some  boards  have  power  also  to  prescribe  and  enforce  sanitary  regu- 
lations in  barber  shops.  The  members  of  the  board  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  State,  and  usually  serve  two  or  three  years. 
The\'  must  in  all  cases  be  experienced  barbers,  and  in  Kansas  they 
must  be  examined  by  the  State  board  of  health  for  their  knowledge 
of  inoculable  contagious  diseases.  In  Missouri  the  candidates  for 
members  of  the  board  must  be  recommended  by  certain  organizations 
named  in  the  act.  In  Minnesotii  one  of  the  members  must  be  recom- 
mended by  a  journeymen's  luiion.  The  members  in  nearly  all  cases 
are  bonded  officers,  the  bonds  mnging  from  ?500  to  $6,000. 

A  fee  of  $5  is  generally  charged  for  an  examination  and  certificate 
of  practice  and  $1  to  §2  per  year  for  renewal  of  certificate  or  license. 
These  fees  are  charged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  board.  The 
members  usually  receive  a  per  diem  of  from  $3  to  $5  while  in  session 
and  are  allowed  mileage.  The  ]>oards  are  required  to  meet  three  or 
four  times  a  year,  and  are  generally  required  to  make  periodical 
reports  either  to  the  governor  or  to  the  legislature. 

The  usual  requirements  for  examination  for  barber  licenses  are: 
Applicants  in  some  of  the  States  must  be  at  least  18,  in  others  ID,  years 
of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  free  from  contagious  diseases. 
An  apprenticeship  of  two  j'^ears  is  required  by  some  States  while  other 
States  require  three  ^^ears,  or  the  appliciints  must  have  studied  for 
the  same  length  of  time  in  a  school  for  barbers.  In  some  States  appli- 
cants may  practice  their  trade  until  the  examining  boards  meet.  The 
boards  usually  have  power  to  revoke  licenses  when  the  holders  are 
physically  or  morally  unfit  to  practice  their  trade.  Penalties  are 
provided  in  all  the  above-named  States  for  practicing  without  a  license 
or  certificate. 

While  the  statutes  varv  to  some  extent  in  the  different  States,  thev 
are  fairly  similar  in  their  main  features. 

HOUSESIIOKRS. 

The  laws  of  the  Stiitesof  Colorado,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Washington  require  horseshoers  either  to  reg- 
ister or  to  obtain  licenses  or  certificates  entitling  them  to  practice 
their  trade,  such  licenses  or  certificates  being  issued  only  to  qualified 
persons  who  have  passed  an  examination  before  a  special  board.  The 
board  in  all  cases  consists  of  five  meml)ers,  two  of  whom  are  master 
horseshoers,  two  journej'men  horseshoers,  and  one  a  veterinar\-  sur- 
geon, all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  years. 

In  New  York  and  Ohio  the  statutes  have  general  application;  in 
Washinffton  it  applies  to  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class;  in 
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^lichigan,  to  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  over;  iji  Minnesota,  to 
eiti(».s  of  50,Oi)o  or  over;  in  Colorado,  to  cities  of  70,000  or  over;  in 
Maryhind,  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  a  poi-tion  of  Baltimore  County. 

JUNE   EMPLOYEES. 

The  States  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  have  enacted  statutes 
reiiuirin*^  the  examination  and  licensing  or  registration  of  certain 
classes  of  coal  mine  employees.  These  classes  usuallj'  include  mine 
maniit^ers,  foKMucn  or  bosses,  fire  bosses,  mine  examiners,  hoisting 
cu<(ineers,  etc. 

The  ])oards  which  examine  candidates  and  grant  or  recommend  the 
jrrantin<^  of  licenses  or  certificates  consist  of  from  three  to  five  mem- 
lu'rs,  one  of  whom  is  usually  a  State  mine  inspector  and  the  others  are 
experienced  miners  and  mine  operators  or  superintendents  in  equal 
proportion.  The  meml)ers  are  appointed  either  by  the  governor,  the 
Statt*  mine  inspector,  or  by  a  district  court  at  the  instance  of  the  State 
inspector,  and  they  receive  a  i>er  diem  of  J&4  or  §5  and  traveling  ex- 
])onsos  while  actually  servin<^. 

In  sonu^  States  two  classes  of  certificates  are  given  to  mine  bosses, 
one  class  for  those  who  are  competent  to  serve  in  mines  geneititinjir 
<,^ases  or  other  explosive  su])stances  and  one  class  to  mine  bosses  in 
other  coal  mines.  The  candidates  must  furnish  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter, must  have  a  si)ecified  number  of  j'cars  of  experience,  and  must 
pass  an  examination  prescriljed  by  the  boaixl.  The  fee  for  the  exami- 
nation and  certificate  varies  in  the  different  States  from  $1  to  ^. 

Missouri  statutes,  in  addition  to  requiring  the  examination  and  cer- 
tiiicution  of  mine  managers,  l)Osses,  etc.,  provide  that  all  coal  miners 
shall  produce  evidence  of  experience  and  qualifications  satisfactory  to 
the  coal-mine*  inspector. 

In  Pennsylvania  not  only  mine  foremen  and  assistant  mine  foremen, 
but  also  all  anthracite  miners,  must  pass  an  examination  and  be  regis- 
teivd  bcfor*'.  th<»y  can  follow  their  vocation.  Separate  provisions  exist 
and  separate  ))oards  arc  constituted  for  the  examination  of  mine  lx)sses, 
etc.,  in  bituminous  mines  and  in  anthracite  mines. 

OPEKATOKS  OF   ELEVATOKS. 

Minnesota  has  a  statute  retpiiring  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
operators  of  passi^nger  elevators. 

I'LUMBEKS. 

Nineteen  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Porto  Rico  have  laws 
requiring  the  examination,  registration,  and  licensing  of  plumbers. 
^hesc  States  are  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  LouisiSDa, 
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Marjiand,  Massachusetts,  Micldgan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nobi-aska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  The  statutes  vary  in  the  scoj^  of  their 
application  in  the  different  States.  In  some  States  they  apply  to  all 
cities  and  towns  having  underground  sewerage  systems,  and  in  some 
to  cities  and  towns  of  a  certain  class  or  to  those  having  a  certain  popu- 
lation. In  Maryland  the  law  applies  only  to  the  cit}'  of  Baltimore. 
In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  it  applies  to  cities  and  towns 
adopting  its  provisions  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

In  most  of  the  above-mentioned  States  every  person  practicing  the 
trade  of  jduml^r,  either  as  master  or  journeyman,  must  obtain  a 
license  or  must  register  after  passing  an  examination  before  a  special 
board.  In  a  few  cases  only  the  companies,  firms,  or  individuals 
engaged  in  the  )>usiness  of  plumbing  must  register,  journeymen  or 
other  employees  not  being  included  in  the  re(|iiirenient.  The  foe  for 
the  examination  and  license  varies  from  50  cents  to  ?5,  being  usually 
greater  for  master  plumbers  than  for  journeymen.  In  a  number  of 
States  the  license  must  be  renewed  each  year,  an  annual  license  fee 
being  charged. 

The  examining  boards  are  local  bodies,  except  in  Minnesota  and 
Maryland,  where  the  statutes  provide  for  State  boards.  They  usually 
consist  of  one  or  more  local  officials  whose  duties  relate  to  building  and 
sanitation — such  as  health  officers,  city  engineers,  or  inspectors  of 
plumbing— and  two  or  more  practical  plumbers,  half  of  whom  are 
masters  and  the  other  half  journeymen,  appointed  in  some  States  by 
the  mayor,  in  othei-s  ])y  the  board  of  public  health,  etc.  The  functions 
of  most  boards  relate  merelv  to  the  examination  of  candidates  and  the 
issue  of  licenses,  although  in  a  few  cases  thtn'  have  power  also  to  makt^ 
and  enforce  plumbing  regulations.  In  some  States  members  s(»rve 
without  pay,  while  in  others  they  obtain  a  per  diem  compensation 
while  actually'  serving.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  they  receive  $:3()0 
per  annum.     In  a  few  States  they  are  required  to  give  bond. 

RAILUOAD   KMPF.OYEKS. 

The  States  of  Alabama,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  have  laws  re([uiring 
the  examination  of  steam  railroad  employees,  the  examination  in  the 
two  last-mentioned  States  beinir  for  color  blindness  onlv.  These  laws 
do  not  provide,  however,  for  the  official  registration  or  licensing  of 
such  employees. 

The  Alabama  law  provides  that  before  employing  persons  as  train 
dispatchers,  engineers,  conductors,  tiivmen,  flagmen,  brakemen,  track- 
men, or  switchmen  the  railroad  company  must  8u])ject  them  to  an 
examination  for  color  ])lindness,  and  to  a  written  examination  respect- 
ing their  moral  character  and  reputation,  sobriety,  previous  record, 
and  knowledge  of  the  vulea  and  regulations  governing  the  service. 
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T\i*'  f'xaiiiiiiation  paf.t'r^  inii>t  fn*  kept  on  file  in  the  prim-ipul  office  of 
I'Ht-li  riUi'ijtitl  roiij|raiiy  in  the  State  to  sen'e  as  evidence  of  their  con- 
t<:.'it.-  iiri'i  of  tlic  fsu-t  that  *[U'h  examinations  have  been  made.  Rail- 
road roriipani<'-  r:n[>loyinjr  persons  in  such  positions  without  the  pre- 
yfv\\n'il  cxariiinatioii  an-  liable  to  a  tine  of  from  810«»  to  1^00. 

Tho  Ma-^arliu^ott-^  law  provich-s  that  "'a  railroad  corporation  shall 
not  fiiiploy  arjy  per<i^>n  or  k<'ep  him  in  its  employ  in  a  position  which 
rerpiinv^  the  r'mplc»yi'e  to  distinguish  form  or  color  signals  unless  he 
lia-i  \}t'cu  «'xarniii*-d  for  color  blindness  or  other  defective  sight  by  a 
conipt'teiit  person  employed  by  the  corporation  and  has  received  a  cer- 
tiljratr  that  he  i-j  nr^t  disqualilied  for  such  position  by  color  blindness 
or  otlier  def<!ftive  >ij(ht."  A  milroud  corporation  which  violates  this 
provision  is  liabh*  to  a  forfeit  of  *1<m).  The  Ohio  statute  is  similar  to 
that  of  Ma^^suehusetts.  but  requires  a  reexamination  every  two  years. 

STATIONAItV    FIKKMEX. 

The  States  of  Massachusetts.  Montana,  and  New  York  have  enacted 
law'^  reijuiriii^  the  examination  and  licensin^^  of  stationary  firemen. 
The  New  York  statut(j  applies  oidy  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the 
applicant  mu>t  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  his  application 
niu>t  be  si<^ned  by  a  licensed  engineer  who  must  certify  that  the  appU- 
raiit.  i-  of  gr)orl  character  and  has  been  employed  under  the  instruction 
of  a  licensed  engineer.  The  applicant  is  then  examined  bj-  a  special 
br>ard  appointed  by  the  police  c«>mmissioncr  as  to  his  abilit}^  to  operate 
a  steam  f»oiler.     Ijic<»iis<*s  may  ])e  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time. 

J II  Ma.-^sa^-hiisetts  and  Montana  the  provisions  of  law  concerning 
lin-men  wen*  (^nact<Ml  in  connection  with  those  relating  to  steam  engi- 
neers, the  same  n*gulations  applying  in  both  eases  and  the  e.vamina- 
tions  b<ing  conducted  by  the  same  board.  In  Massachusetts  twoclasses 
of  lic<'nses  arc  issued:  First,  to  operate  an}'  lx)iler  or  boilers;  second, 
to  hav<*  charge  of  and  operate  low-pressure  heating  boilers  in  which 
fhe  pressure,  <-arri<'d  is  h»ss  than  25  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In 
Montana  th<»  law  provides  that  "all  liremen  who  have  charge  of 
steam  boiU-rs  as  to  the  regulation  of  feed  water  and  fuel,  where  the 
boilers  are  j^o  situated  as  not  at  all  times  to  be  under  the  eye  of  the 
engineer  in  charge, *'  are  re(juired  to  pass  a  third-class  engineer's  exami- 
nation and  procure  the  same  kind  of  license. 

STKAM    KNdlNKKIiS. 

Laws  re«|uiring  the  examination  and  liciMising  of  steam  engineers 
hav(»  been  enacted  by  the  Federal  (lovernment,  by  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Fh)rida,  Illiiu)is,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
'^hio,  IVnnsylvania,  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  provii^ions  of  the  United  States  statute  relate  onl}'  to  engineers 
on  steam  vessels,  and  appear  in  connection  with  the  law  concerning  the 
inspection,  etc.,  of  steam  vessels  and  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
masters,  mates,  pilots,  etc.  With  regard  to  engineers  on  steam  vessels 
it  provides  for  the  granting  of  different  classes  or  gmdes  of  licenses. 
Applicants  are  examined  by  the  inspectors  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
steam  machinery,  experience  as  engineers,  and  other  evidences  of 
fitness.  If  found  competent  and  trustworthy  they  receive  licenses 
authorizing  them  to  be  emplo^^ed  for  one  year  in  the  duties  of  the 
class  designated  in  the  license.  Any  license  may  be  suspended,  revoked, 
or  replaced  by  one  of  a  lower  class,  upon  satisfactory^  proof  of  negli- 
gence, unskillfulness,  intemperance,  etc.  The  certiticate  of  license  is 
to  be  fmmed  under  glass  and  conspicuously  placed.  Violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  subjects  the  person  so  violating  to  a  tine  of 
$100  and  revocation  of  license. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey  the  law  likewise  relates  only  to 
steamboat  engineers.  In  Alabama  the  law  relates  only  to  locomotive 
engineers,  and  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  railway  emploj^ees.  In  Pennsylvania  three  classes  of 
licenses  are  provided  for--  one  for  operating  stationary  steam  boilers 
and  engines,  one  for  openiting  portable  steam  boilers  and  engines,  and 
another  for  engineers  on  board  vessels  operated  ])y  machinery.  In 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  the  statutes  relate  to  hoisting  engineers  in 
mines,  and  are  therefore  considered  in  connection  with  the  examination 
and  licensing  of  mine  employees. 

In  the  remaining  States  the  statutes  require  the'licensing  of  station- 
ar}'^  engineers  either  generally  throughout  the  State  or  only  in  cities 
of  a  certain  class  or  population.  In  Maryland  the  law  relates  to  Bal- 
timore only,  and  in  New  i'ork  to  New  York  City. 

The  examinations  are  mostlv  conducted  and  the  licenses  yfranted  1)V 
local  authorities,  consisting  either  of  a  l)oanl  of  examiners  or  of  the 
local  boiler  inspectors.  In  Maryland,  Minnesota,  ^Montana,  and  Ohio, 
however,  the  examincys  are  appointed  by  the  governors.  In  Missouri 
"anj"  incorporated  association  of  qualified  loail  steam  engineers"  is 
"'  authorized  to  grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  all  persons  who  duly 
pass  an  examination  before  a  conunitfee  of  examiners,  to  be  appointed 
by  such  corporation,'-  and  such  certificates  are  regarded  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  issued. 

In  some  States  engineers  are  graded  according  to  their  experience  and 
ability,  the  license  specifying  the  maxinuun  horsepower  of  the  engine 
the  licensee  is  permitted  to  operate.  A  fe(»  is  required  in  all  cases  for 
the  examination  and  the  issuance  of  a  license.  This  fee  for  original 
license  ranges  fnmi  ;?1  to  ^7.50  in  the  different  States,  and  sometinuvs 
▼aries  with  the  grade  of  the  engineer.     The  certificates  or  licenses  arc 
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usiuillv  liniilc*!  lo(iiu»  vrnw  whrn  thoy  must  be  renewed,  at  a  small  cost, 
l^(»in  ijilly  $1.  l*rovision  is  o^encnilly  made  for  the  revocation  of 
lite  n.-c.s  \\\\i'i\  tin'  Ijnldj'isan*  iiM'oin|>oteiit,  ne<^ligent,  inteiupemte,  etc. 

STKKKT    ILMLWAY    KMl'LOYEES. 

Nrw  York  has  the  foHowin*^  stjitutory  provision  for  the  examina- 
tion of  stn'ot-railwiiy  oniployces: 

Any  railruinl  corjiorcit  ion  may  employ  any  inhuMtant  of  the  Statoof  theage  r»f  twenty- 
oiM-  yrarn.  iiot  ii<lilirt«.Ml  to  the  u>r«M;f  intox'u-atin;;  litiuorn,  ixa  a  car  ilrivor,  ooinliurtor, 
iiiotonnan,  or  ^.'rijunan.  or  in  any  othiT  cajiacity,  if  lit  and  c-omijetont  therefor.  All 
ap[»l!('aiitH  for  positions  as  niotoriuen  or  gripmen  on  any  street  Furfacc  railn.iafl  in 
lliis  Slat'- sliall  Iw  Mil»jwt(Ml  to  a  thorouj^h  examination  liy  the  otiicers  of  the  cf)r- 
[Kirarion  u.-  to  thoir  haliits,  pliysical  ability,  an«l  intelligence.  If  this  examination 
i-  salisiartory.  Hn*  av)pli<'ant  ^'llall  he  jtlared  in  the  shop  or  power  liou?e,  where  he 
can  hf  iiia'h'  familiar  with  the  j»)Wi*r  ami  machinery  jie  is  about  to  eontnil.  He 
shail  tli'-n  }>«•  plaiM'il  nn  a  <ar  with  an  in>tnn*t«»r,  and  wlien  the  latter  is  satisfied  as 
to  the  applirant's  capahility  for  the  position  of  uiotornian  or  gripman,  he  sliall  so 
ciTlify  to  the  (»l!'u«'rs  of  the  company,  and,  if  api^iinted,  the  applicant  ehall  first 
SCI  ve  on  the  lines  oi  least  travel.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  seciion 
hhall  !«•  a  misdrmcannr. 

TKLKr.KAPlI    OPKKATOKS   ON    UAILKOADS. 

f  MM)r;;ia  has  a  statute  reciuiring  the  examination  of  telegraph  oi)or- 
alois  on  railroads.  It  provides  that  telegraph  operators  who  receive 
and  tian>niit  dispatcluvs  governing  the  movement  of  trains  must  be 
at  lea>l  Is  years  of  age,  have  at  ItMist  one  year's  experience  as  telc- 
gr:ij)li  operators,  and  must  have  sto<id  a  thorough  examination  Ix^fore 
the  railroad  .superintendent  or  train  nm-ter,  and  received  certiti- 
<ates  of  eompr'tency,  a  record  of  which  nnist  be  kept  on  file  ])y  the 
company. 

rAY.MEXT  OF  WAGES. 

Statutes  concerning  the  wages  of  employees  (see  chart)  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  classics,  namely,  those  which  relate  to  the  employment 
(ontraet,  su«h  as  th«^  time  of  payment  of  employes,  payments  in  scrip 
or  other  evid<'iie«s  of  indebtecbiess,  lines,  discoimts,  notitro  of  reduction 
of  wM'fes,  etc.,  and  l(»gislation  granting  certain  privileges  or  affording 
si)eeial  protection  to  working  ])eople  with  respect  to  their  wages,  such 
as  (»\enipting  wages  fi'om  attachment,  preferring  wage  claims  in 
assignment^,  etc. 

'rii*»  legislation  under  this  head  provides  for  either  weekly,  fort- 
niirhllv,  or  monthlv  wajre  pavments.  In  Arizona,  California,  Marv- 
land,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  the  wage  payments  arc  I'equired  to  he 
made  at  h^u^t  once  a  month;  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  New 
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COEKCION    IN    TRADIXO. 

Coercion  of  einployocs  to  trade  at  a  particular  place,  by  threatening 
their  <lischargo,  requiring  them  to  si lyn  agreements,  holding  out  induce- 
ments, otc,  is  proliihited  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts?,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nevadsi,  and  Utah  coercion  to 
board  at  a  particuhir  place,  and  in  Michigan  coercion  to  insure  iu 
certain  companies  or  associations,  is  prohibited.  In  Tennessee  it  is 
unlawful  for  an  employer  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  an  employee 
to  choose  a  family  physician. 

DKDUCTIONS    FROM    WAIVES. 


Twenty  States  have  enacted  hiws  prohibiting  empWers  from  making 
deductions  from  wagcvs  due  emi)loyees,  either  on  account  of  tines, 
breakages  of  machinery,  discounts  fr>ri.)re payments,  medical  attendance, 
relief  funds,  or  for  other  purposes. 

In  Indiana  it  is  u!ilawf ul  for  an  employer  to  assess  a  fine  on  any  pre- 
text against  an  em{)loyce  and  i-etain  the  sann^  from  his  wages,  or  to  exact 
without  lirst  of)taiiiing  written  consent  any  portion  of  an  employee's 
wages  for  the  maintenance  of  any  hospital,  reading  room,  library',  gym- 
nasium, or  restaurant.  In  Massjxchu setts  weavers'  wages  are  not  to  be 
atfcctcd  by  lines  or  otherwise  except  for  hnperfections  in  their  work. 
In  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Porto  Kico.  South  Dakota,  and  Utah  it  is  unlawful  for 
employers  to  fine  or  withhold  wages  from  employees  on  aci'ount  of 
taking  time  to  vote  at  elections.  In  Illinois  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
corporation  to  withhold  any  portion  of  the  wages  of  employees  for  the 
puri)ose  of  paying  the  same  at  some  future  time  as  a  present  or  gra- 
tuity for  satisfactory  service,  ov  on  condition  that  the  employees  shall 
remain  in  its  <'mploy  until  some  date  designated  by  the  corporation. 
In  Ohio  it  is  uidawful  for  an  employer  without  an  express  contract 
with  his  (Muplovee  to  deduct  or  retain  any  part  of  the  wages  of  the 
latter  for  wares,  tools,  or  machinerv  destroved  or  damaffed.  In  Colo- 
rado  it  is  prohibit«*d  for  an  employer  to  charge  employees  interest, 
discount,  etc.,  for  money  advanced  on  wages  when  pay  da\'s  are  at 
unrea-jonahlv  lon<^  intervals.  In  Comiecticut  it  is  unlawful  for  an 
employer  to  charge  a  discount  for  making  prepayment  of  wages,  or  to 
make  deductions  on  account  of  an  agre<»ment  made  with  an  employee 
retjuiring  him  to  give  notice  before  leaving;  also  for  a  contractor,  fore- 
man, sui>erintendent,  or  supervisor  of  labor  to  exact  or  receive  any 
pay  or  fee  from  an  employee  for  furnishing  employment.  In  Hawaii 
it  is  mdawful  for  employers  to  collect  lines  from  employees,  unless  by 
judgment  of  a  court,  or  '*  to  deduct  and  I'ctain  any  part  or  portion  of 
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Wy  wages  due  and  payable  to  any  laborer  or  employee,  or  to  collect 
ioy  store  account,  offset,  or  counter  claim  without  the  written  consent 
nf  such  laborer  or  employee  or  by  action  in  court."  In  Allejjany 
County,  Md.,  corporations  must  pay  wages  in  cash  without  deductions 
or  offsets.  In  Minnesota,  refusal  to  pay  wages  with  intent  to  secure 
%  discount  or  falsely  denying  the  amount  and  validit}'  of  a  claim  for 
wages  is  regarded  as  extortion.  In  Maryland  (")  it  is  unlawful  for  a  rail- 
road company,  and  in  New  Jersey  for  any  corporation,  to  withhold 
any  part  of  the  wages  of  its  employees  for  the  benefit  of  a  relief  fund 
or  association.  In  Tennessee  it  is  unlawful  for  an  employer  without 
the  consent  of  the  employees  to  deduct  any  part  of  the  wages  for  pay- 
ing the  salary  of  a  company  doctor,  and  in  Nevada  for  emj)loyers 
to  require  employees  to  pay  hospital  fees  where  no  convenient,  com- 
fortable, and  well-equipped  hospital  is  maintained. 

In  California  it  is  a  felony  for  an  employer  of  laborers  on  ]>ul)lic 
works  to  take,  keep,  or  receive  any  part  of  the  wages  due  such 
employee  from  the  State  or  municipal  corporation.  In  Michigan  it  is 
unlawful  for  emploj'ers  to  deduct  any  part  of  the  wages  of  employees 
without  their  full  and  free  consent. 

NOTICE   OF   REDrC'TION   OF    WAGES. 

A  few  States  have  laws  reiiuiring  employers  to  give  previous  notice 
:>£  reduction  of  wages.  In  Indiana  '24  hours*  written  notice  is  rctjuired 
in  case  any  changes  are  made  in  the  current  ratios  of  wages.  In  Mis- 
W)uri  companies  and  corporations  must  give  80  days'  notice  of  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  the  law  specifying  the  manner  in  which  notice  is  to  be 
^iven.  In  Texas  railroad  companies  are  n^quired  to  give  30  days' 
notice  of  reduction  of  wages,  the  law  prescribing  the  form  of  notice. 
The  Federal  law  of  June  U  189>^,  concerning  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes has  a  provision  that  whenever  railroads  are  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  no  reduction  of  wages  is  to  be  made  without  the  authority 
af  the  court  therefor,  and  in  C4ise  of  such  reduction  not  less  than  20 
days'  notice  must  be  givcMi  to  the  employees,  the  notice  to  be  posted 
upon  all  bulletin  boards. 

WAOKS  ADVANCED  BT  KMPLOYKRS. 

Six  States  have  enacted  statutes  concerning  employers'  advances. 
In  Alabama  it  is  considered  larceny  for  an  employee  to  make  a  written 
contract  to  perform  service  and  receive  pay  without  ])erforniing  the 
service,  if  done  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  the  employer.  It  is 
I  misdemeanor  in  Louisiana  for  employees  to  leave  the  service  of  an 
smployer  without  repaying  advance  payments  made  by  the  latter* 

a  In  Maryland,  under  certain  ccmditioiis  nientione<l  on  pngoB  1473  and  1474| 
;kmfl  may  be  made  by  employers  from  the  wages  of  employees  for  accident  ins 
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ill  Klori«l:i.  (norjria,  Michigan,  and  South  Carolina  to  receive,  with 
iiiLi:iit  to  (h'fi-aiul.  urlvauc#.»s  or  tninr»portation  under  an  employment 
conlnict  and  then  to  r«'fn>e  to  render  the  .service  contracted  for,  the 
hiw  in  Fliiricbi  apply  in*,'  only  to  seamen  and  sponge  tisliemien.  Id 
Minno.sota  accopting*  advances,  transportation,  etc.,  with  intent  to 
def  ruiid  is  a  misdemeanor. 

MIMMl'M    WAGE   RATES. 

Four  States  havo  statutes  in  force  fixinof  a  minimum  wage  rate  for 
labor  (;n  pnblic  works.  In  California  and  Nebraska  the  minimum 
rutr"  is  fixed  at  s->  per  day,  the  law  in  Xehraska  requiring  the  work  to 
be  performed  ))y  union  labor.  An  Indiana  statute  fixes  the  rate  of 
w:i<ri's  on  pubh't;  lii^fliv.ay^  at  1.')  cents  per  hour  for  a  laborer  and  at  25 
rents  per  hour  for  a  man  and  teaui.  A  Delaware  statute  provides 
that  thi.'  dnily  wajres  paid  for  a  lo^al  day's  work  to  laboi'ers,  workmen, 
or  nieehfinies  in  the  employ  of  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  city 
of  Wilniinirtnn  or  of  any  eontractor  or  subcontractor  for  public  work 
for  that  city  sliall  not  be  less  than  tlic  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work 
in  the  saint's  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  where  the  work  is  done. 

In  California  street-railway  employees  can  recover  for  overtime  if 
workintr  uion?  than  1:^  hours  per  day,  a  minimum  rate  of  30  cents  per 
hour  Win*'  fixed  bv  statute  for  such  overtime. 

VAYMKNT   OF    DISC'llARGEl)    KMPIX)YEE8. 

A  number  of  States  have  passed  laws  concerning  the  payment  of 
dischjii v;-e(l  employees.  Jn  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  and  South 
Carolina  waLros  du<i  employees  must  be  paid  when  discharged:  in  Kan- 
sas and  Massjieliusctts  wa<^es  of  discharged  employees  must  Ikj  paid 
on  the  foIh)\ving  regular  pay  day.  In  Louisiana,  if  an  employee  is 
diM'harged  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  contract,  the 
eniploycr  nui^t  i)ay  for  the  fidl  term,  and  if  the  employee  leaves  liefore 
that  time  he  forfeits  his  pay  for  the  term  and  must  return  any  advances 
that  may  have  be(*n  made.  In  California,  Montana,  North  Dsikota, 
and  South  Dakota  if  an  employee  is  discharged  for  good  cause  he  for- 
feits all  j)ay  due  since  the  lust  pay  day  under  the  contract,  but  if  the 
em|)Ioy«'e  leaves  for  j^^ood  cause  he  i<  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
time  worked.  In  (leorgia  the  employei^  when  wrongfully  discharged 
before  the  (»nd  of  his  term  may  either  sue  immediately  for  any  spe- 
<'ial  injury  from  the  breach  of  the  contract  or  for  the  value  of  the 
s(Mvi(M's  rendered,  or  he  may  wait  till  the  end  of  the  term  and  sue  for 
and  recover  his  entin*  wages.  In  Porto  Kico  if  a  master  dismisses  a 
servant  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  without  sufficient  cause,  he 
must  {my  tha  wages  due  and  the  wages  for  15  daj^s  additional.  In 
v  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island  the  law  providea  that 
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if  an  employer  contracts  with  an  employee  that  the  latter  shall  forfeit 
any  part  of  his  pay  in  ca^e  he  leaves  without  a  speeitied  notice,  he 
must  give  the  same  notice  to  the  emplo^yee  before  discharging  liiui, 
and  in  default  must  pay  wages  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  that  for 
^hich  wages  would  have  lx?en  forfeited  if  the  employee  had  left  with- 
out notice.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  misconduct 
or  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 

PAYMENT   IN'   BAKKOOMS. 

In  California  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  employers  to  pay  their 
employees  in  barrooms  or  other  places  where  intoxicants  are  sold. 

EXEMPnOX   OF   WA<JKS. 

Of  the  legislation  affordhig  special  protection  to  working  people 
with  regard  to  their  wages,  the  statutes  exempting  wages  from  attach- 
ment by  garnishment,  trustee  process,  or  execution  are  the  most  com- 
mon, nearly  all  the  Stiites  and  Territories  having  laws  of  this  character. 

The  exemptions  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  are  as  follows: 

In  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  renns3'lvaniji,  Texas,  and  Vermont 
wage  debts  of  anj-  amount. 

In  Alabama  and  Virginia  current  wages  not  exceeding  S:^5  ami  $5<.) 
per  month,  respectively,  and  in  Illinois  5^15  per  week. 

In  (]k>lorado,  Delaware,  and  Hawaii  from  50  to  00  i)or  cent  of  the 
current  weeklj'  or  monthly  wctges. 

In  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Idalio,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  and  South  Dakota  the  entire  wage  for  a  spociticil  period, 
usually  30,  60,  or  90  days. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  Maine,  Minnesota,  Xc))raska, 
Nevada,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Utali,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming 
wages  for  a  specified  period,  but  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount  or 
proportion. 

In  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  ^Maryland,  ]\Iassa<*husetts,  ^lich- 
igan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Khode  Island,  and  Ten- 
nessee a  specified  amount  varying  from  ?10  to  ^'200  without  regard  to 
the  period  of  time. 

In  some  cases  the  exemption  applies  only  when  the  debtt)r  is  a 
householder  or  the  head  of  a  family  and  the  familv  is  either  whollv  or 
partly  dependent  upon  his  wages  for  support.  In  other  easi»s  the 
amount  of  wages  exempted  is  merely  reduced  in  the  case  of  persons 
not  heads  of  families.  Provision  is  made  in  some  of  the  States  exempt- 
ing the  wages  of  a  wife  or  minor  children  from  attachment  for  the 
debts  of  the  husband  or  father. 
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Other  provisions  of  law  cDiicorning  the  exemption  of  wages  from 
attachment  adopted  in  various  States  reduce  the  amount  exempted  in 
cas<»s  vvliere  the  debts  wero  contracted  for  necessaries  of  life,  exchide 
debts  for  board  or  necessaries  of  life  or  debts  of  nonresidents  or  of 
persons  leavintj^  the  State  from  the  exemption,  and  prohibit  the  .sending 
of  claims  out  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  exemption 
laws. 

In  sonic  cases  the  wage  exemption  applies  only  to  wages  of  Liborers 
and  mechanics  and  in  others  also  to  salaries  of  clerks  and  officials. 

assi<;nment  of  wages. 

In  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  assign- 
ments of  wages  are  not  valid  unless  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  town 
clerk  or  recorder  of  deeds.     In  California,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  assignments  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
emplo\'ers  of  the  legal  obligations  with  regard  to  weekly',  fortnightly, 
or  monthly  payments  are  invalid.     In  Montana  a  statute  provides  that 
no  assignment  of  any  wages  due  or  to  ])ecoine  due  to  an  employee  for 
labor  shall   be  made   to  any  person,  iirm,  comptmy,  eorj^oration,  or 
trust  emploving  such  labor,  or  to  any  officer  of  or  other  pci'son  inter- 
ested in  such  Iirm,  company,  etc.     In  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  the  statutes  provide  that  claims  for  wages  may  be  assigned 
by  (employees.     In  IVnnessee  the  assignments  of  unearned  wages  by 
an  employee  is  invalid  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  emplo^-er.     In 
Nc^w  Jersey  it  is  unlawful  to  receive  or  contract  to  I'eceive  moi*e  than 
the  legjil  rate  of  interest  upon  the  amount  of  unearned  wages  assigned. 

sncUTKITV    OF   WAGES. 

Besi(h's  the  provisions  for  mechanics'  liens  found  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  a  consideral>lc  number  of  the  States  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion with  the  view  of  securing  to  emplo3'ees  wages  due  them  for  their 
labor. 

California,  Indiana,  Kansas,  !Massjichusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
^lissouri,  Nebiaska,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  have 
enacted  statutes  rcijuiring  contractors  for  public  works  to  give  bond 
for  tlu»  payment  of  labor  and  material  furnished.  In  some  cases  these 
laws  relate  only  to  city  and  other  local  improvements  and  in  othci's  to 
all  puldic  works.  In  New  York  the  law  applies  to  contractors  on 
canal  work.  A  time  limit  is  usually  prescribed  within  which  action 
nuis(.  be  brt>ught  on  the  bond. 

The  Federal  law  relates  only  to  work  undertaken  for  the  Federal 
(iov<'rnment  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  California,  as 
already  mentioned,  it  is  a  felony  for  contractors  to  withhold  wages  due 
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laborers  on  public  works.  In  Minnesota  the  wages  of  oinployeos  of 
insolvent  contractors  on  count}'  work  may  be  paid  by  the  county 
commissioners. 

-In  Coloi*ado,  while  no  bond  is  expressly  required,  the  officers  of 
cities,  towns,  etc.,  are  required  to  retain  from  the  mone^'  due  contract- 
ors amounts  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  hiV)orers  for  wa^es.  In 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  laborers  and  mechanic's  have  a  lien  on 
money  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  contractors  on  public  works. 
The  constitution  of  Texas  provides  that  the  legislature  shall  pass- 
hws  to  protet*t  laborers  on  public  works  against  the  failure  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  to  pay  their  current  wages  when  due,  and 
to  make  corporations,  companies,  or  individuals  for  whom  work  is- 
done  responsible  for  the  payment. 

Connecticut,  Kansas,  Maine,  Minnesota,  and  Vermont  have  (Miaftod 
statutes  requiring  railroad  companies  to  exact  bonds  from  contnurtors 
for  the  payment  of  wages  of  employees  on  construction  work,  or,  in  llic 
absence  of  such  bonds,  holding  them  liable  for  the  wages  due  from 
contractors.  In  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Jersey',  New  Vork^ 
North  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin  the  statutes  do  not  require  a  Ijond,  l)ut 
make  the  railroad  comp:inies  liahlo  for  v\'ages  due  emplove(»s  by  con- 
tractors. In  Wisconsin  railroad  companies  are  also  liable  for  wages- 
due  from  predecessors.  In  Michigan  a  railroad  company  may  with- 
hold from  contractors  an  amount  etiual  to  the  wages  duo  employees 
until  paid,  and  employees  may  then  collect  from  the  railroad  company^ 
If  the  claim  is  disputed  the  railroad  company  may  hold  the  amount 
until  the  matter  is  adjudicated.  The  statut<»  does  not,  however.  mak(» 
the  railroad  companies  liable  for  the  wage  debts  of  the  contractors. 
In  Georgia  the  amounts  due  (»mplov(»e.s  by  a  railroad  compimy  for 
wages  earned  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  company's  property  superior 
in  dignity  to  the  lien  of  any  mortgjige  or  contract  lien. 

In  Baltimore,  Md.,  stevedores  must  be  licensed  and  nuist  givc^  bond 
for  the  ^yment  of  wages  of  employees.  In  North  Carolina  owiier> 
are  liable  for  the  wag(is  due  employcnvs  by  stevedores,  and  may  refuse 
settlement  with  stevedores  until  wages  are  pai<l. 

In  Louisiana  building  contractors  must  giv<»  bond  for  the  jKiymenl 
of  labor  and  material,  otherwise  owners  are  liable.  In  South  Carolina 
cmpIo3'ees  and  subcontractors  hav<^  a  iirst  lien  on  money  reccivinl  for 
the  ewction  of  buildings,  ])ut  the  owners  are  not  liable. 

In  Virginia  no  assignment  of  debts  due  a  contractor  for  const ru<' 
tion  work  on  buildings,  railroads,  etc.  is  valid  unless  wage  claims  are 
satisfied. 

In  Arkansas  specific  liens  are  reserved  upon  so  imudi  of  the  i)rod- 
uce  raised  and  articles  produced  or  manufactured  by  laborers  during^ 
their  contract  as  will  secure  all  moneys  and  the  value  of  all  supplier 
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rmhi-ii'-'l  tlniM  l>y  til*'  fin)>loyci>  and  all  wsigcvs  or  shares  duo  the 
l:il»or»r-. 

in  I'ialio  al!  i>"r-»)n<.  riiin^umi*.'^.  or corpomtion^  engiiifed  iu mining. 
^llli«iili,L^  <>r  r-ijn-li-uriion  work,  and  employing  laljor  are  requirod  to 

5ii:Mi-li  jui'l  lilr  with  a  di-trict  recorder  a  sworn  statement  showinir  the 

1  t^ 

najiK*  of  tln'  ownt-r.  of  tlie  persons,  etc.  undertaking  the  work,  the 
addn'-<  oj'  ilnir  principal  olHrr,  thi*  conditions  under  which  the  pruM- 
riitioii  of  th<'  work  is  contemplated,  the  time  and  place  of  wage  jm- 
n»iii(<.  and  a  statciiu'nt  of  tlie  mort<jfajLri»>;  and  liens  upon  the  proix^rty. 

A  nunjlM'T  of  Srut<*>  havt*  cnnrtfd  laws  making  .stockholders  indiviil- 
ually  r«-^pon>i!»lr'  for  the  waof^  dm*  ('ijiployees  for  services  rendered 
to  1  In-  corjioratit^n.  In  the  States  of  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigtui. 
Nt -v  Jci'scy.  X''w  Voik.  Nr)rth  (.'arolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
ai.d  T'.  hJic-^MS'.  and  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  each  .stockholder  is  jointly 
an!  >'  vnallv  li;ihie  to  anv  extent,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  to 
'.-w  amount  erjiial  to  thir  vahu."  of  the  stock  oAvnwl,  and  in  South  Dakota 
lo  tie*  amount  unpaid  on  the  --tiu'k. 

In  MiihiL'an,  N<w  York,  and  South  Dakota  the  law  applies  to  all 
(•«»r]ioiaiion'^:  in  Soulh  Carolina  ii.  a])i)lics  only  to  railroad  corpora- 
tion-, and  in  Wi-^eonsin  to  all  hut  railroad  companies.  In  New  Jersey 
it  api)lies  to;ras  and  navigation  companies,  in  Oklahoma  to  mining  and 
nianufaclurin'i"  corporations,  and  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  North 
l>:ikota.  Penn-j\  Ivania,  South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee,  to  two  or  more 
.-jM'r'i!ic'l  iufju^trie-. 

n.'Ki  r.ui:\(  i:  or  WAr.K  dkhts. 

N.vi'ly  r\ery  >t;iie  in  the  Tnioii  has  enacted  statutes  giving  prefer. 
ei.'t' lo  lh<'  riainis  <»f  employet's  for  serviecs  rendered  over  tliose  c^f 
<'tli!r  ri'.iliioi^  in  a>-i»4nnirnt'-,  receiviM'ships.  etc.,  or  in  the  settlement 
oi'  I'-lal'.-s  <>!'  (Im-a^rd  enii)lo\'ci's. 

riir  I'e.h  ral  hankrupiry  law  gives  (lel)ts  for  v*'ages  due  to  workmen. 

(  Inl.  ,  Oi'  -.'ivanls  caiiMMJ  within  ihree  months  hefcnv  commencement 

of  ])i'<<;(  i:rm-L'>  and  not  exceciling  ^^oO()  lo  (»ach  claimant,  priority  over 

aii  Mill.  ■•  <lri»i-  a  1*1  CI-  payinrnt  of  ta\e<.  cost  of  pres('rving  the  estate, 

tl'o    hiinir    ['''-'^   iKiid    l»v    (■•.■•'ditors   in   invohintarv   ca.ses.  and   cost   of 

Mv-niin!'  t  ration. 

'I'lir  fullow  ifiLi'  Si.iir-  niakr  --taiiitory  i>rovi>iou  for  the  preferiMice  of 

tiaini-  tor  wa-rr^  ovrr  <»lln'r  <']aiin>  in  a-^iLfmuents  or  insolvencv:  Ari- 

/njia.   Ai'Isan-M-.  ( 'alifornia.  ('«»]oi'ado,  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Idaho. 

IHiiioi-.    !ii(lian;i.    Maim*,    Marvland,    Massachusetts,  Michiimn,  Min- 

n-  -oia.  Mi^-«ii!ii.  Miniiana.  \el»ra>ka,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New 

J'i-r\.   Nru    Vmk.    North   (aiolina.   North    Dakota,  Ohio,   IVnnsyl- 

\ania.    Kliodr    Nland,    TtalK   Vermont,   AVa^^hington,   Wisconsin,  and 

W  voMiint:". 
■     • 

Sprrial  ])iH)vi>ion  is  madi*  I'or  the  prefi»rence  of  wage  olainis  in 
ret'eiver>hi[)s  in  the  folh)wuig  States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connect- 
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icut,  Delawai'e,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  N^w  Jersey,  Orej^^on,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wisironsin. 

In  the  administration  of  estates  of  deceased  eniplo3'eos  Ava^cs  are 
preferred  by  statute  after  payment  of  taxes,  widows'  and  orphans' 
allowances,  and  expenses  of  administration,  funeml,  and  sickness,  in 
the  following  States:  Alabjima,  Arkansas,  California,  Delawaiv,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  St>uth  Dakobi, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wj'oming,  and  in  the  I)istri<*t  of  Alaska. 

The  following  States  provide  for  the  preference  of  wage  claims  in 
executions,  attachments,  or  similar  writs:  Arkansas,  California,  Dela- 
ware, Idaho,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Moiitaua,  Xe])raska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersc}',  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  I^akota,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  statutes  giving  preference  to  wage  claims  iix 
a  limit  upon  the  amount  of  the  wages  preferred  and  ui)on  tlie  period 
prior  to  the  death,  ttssignment,  etc.,  during  which  the  preferred  amount 
was  earned.  These  llmitjitions  differ  in  the  different  States,  the  amount 
varying  fi'om  $50  to  §500  and  the  time  limit  from  one  montli  to  one 
year. 

SUITS  FOU  WAGKS. 

The  following  States  and  tlie  Territory  of  Oklahoma  have  provisions 
of  law  granting  special  privileges  to  employee's  in  suits  lirought  for 
the  recovery  of  money  due  for  wages:  Colorado,  Idaho,  JUinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oi'egon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas^  Utah,  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  most  common  provisions  of  this  kind  are  those  which  allow  the 
plaintiffs  in  suits  for  wages  a  limited  amount  to  Ik?  recovered  for 
ftttornej's'  fees.  Such  provisions  of  law  exist  in  (V)lorado,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington.  In  Iowa,  ]Micliigjin.  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  the  defi'iidants  are  not 
entitled  to  a  stay  of  execution,  under  the  statutes,  when  the  judgment 
is  for  wages.  Other  provisions  giving  employees  special  privilrges  in 
suits  for  wages  are  such  as  dispense  with  court  fees  or  security  for  costs, 
jKirmit  judgment  for  additional  costs  in  certain  cases,  give  Miits  for 
wages  preference  in  the  ord(M'  of  trial,  permit  joint  suits  and  joint 
apix^als,  etc. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIAHILITV. 

The  legislation  enacted  in  the  variou*^  States  with  regard  to  the 
liftbility  of  employers  for  injuries  sustained  hy  employees  njay  lie 
grouped  as  follows:  (I)  Statutes  declaratory  of  the  common-law  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  the  liability  of  employers,  their  duty  toward 
employees,  etc.;  (2)  statutes  modifying  the  fellow-servants  doctrine 
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by  adopting  the  theory  (a)  that  all  superior  employees  are  vice- 
principals  as  regards  their  sul>oixlinate.s,  and  (b)  that  cosen^ice  is  not  a 
bar  to  an  action  for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  employee 
in  a  dilFeront  department;  (3)  statutes  by  which  employers  have  been, 
either  entirely  or  in  regard  to  eertain  classes  of  injuries,  deprived  of 
tlie  proteetion  atlorded  by  the  defense  of  eommon  employment;  (4) 
statutes  holding  employers  liable  in  damages  for  injuries  to  employees 
causod  1)}'  r(»ason  of  emploj'ers^  failure  to  comply  with  specific  pro- 
visions of  law  concerning  condition  of  ways,  machinery,  appliances, 
and  plants,  hours  of  la]>or,  or  other  statutory  i*eguIations  for  the  pit)- 
tcction  and  safety  of  employees;  (5)  statutes  concerning  the  right  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death;  (6)  statutes  concern- 
ing accident  insurance,  relief  associations,  etc. 

COMMOX-LAW    LIABILITY. 

The  Slates  of  California,  ISIontana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 
hav(»  enacted  statutes  stating  the  comm(m-law  doctrine  by  declaring 
em])loyers  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  employees  in  consequence 
of  tlii^  discharge  of  <luty,  or  in  obedience  to  the  emploj'ers'  dii-ections, 
or  on  account  of  the  want  of  ordinary'  care  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ers, exceptions  being  made  in  the  case  of  losses  suffered  in  consequence 
of  the  ordinary  I'isks  of  business  or  of  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants. 

Statutes  passed  in  Connecticut  and  in  Minnesota  define  the  term 
'■  vicc-princi]>al,"' and  require  employers  to  provide  their  employees 
with  a  stife  place  to  work  and  to  furnish  reasonably  safe  tools, 
inaclnnerv,  etc. 

A  (icorgia  statute  provides  that  '"except  in  the  case  of  railroad  com- 
panies, the  master  is  not  liable  to  one  servant  for  injuries  arising  fi-om 
the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  other  servantsabout  the  same  business." 

MODIFICATION    OF    FKLLOW-SKRVANTS    DOCTRINE. 

Statutes  providing  that  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  orders 
or  directions,  or  who  have  supervision  over  work,  are  vice  principals, 
liav(*  I)cen  enacted  in  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Minn(vs()tji,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  ^lontana,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Porto  Kico,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 

Statutes  providing  that  coservice  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  for  injuries 
caused  by  th*^  negligence  of  an  employee  in  a  different  department 
have  been  enacted  in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  ^lississippi, 
Missoiui,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Porto  Rieo,  South  Carolina, Texas, 
Utah,  and  Virginia. 

These  statutes  in  most  States  apply  only  to  the  railroad  service. 
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ABROGATION   OF   FELLOW-SERVANTd   DOCTRINE. 

•  Statutes  by  which  emplo^^ers  have  been  either  entirel}'  or  in  regard 
to  certain  classes  of  injuries  deprived  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  defense  of  common  employment  have  been  enacted  in  13  States 
and  Territories.  In  Colorado  the  statute  applies  to  all  industries,  and 
thus  pi*actically  al)olishes  the  fellow -servants  doctrine.  In  Arizona, 
where  the  statute  applies  to  all  corpomtions,  there  is  a  proviso  that 
the  corporation  must  have  had  previous  notice  of  the  incompetence, 
carelessness,  or  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant  in  order  to  become 
liable.  In  Maryland  the  statute  applies  to  steam  and  street  railroads, 
mines,  quarries,  excavations,  etc.  In  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin  these  statutes  abrogate  the  fellow-servants  doctrine  in 
the  railway  service  only. 

DEFECTIVE   WAYS,    MACHIXERY,    ETC. 

Twenty-eight  States  and  Territories  have  statutes  and  one  State  has 
a  constitutional  prevision  holding  employers  liable  in  damages  for 
injuries  sustained  by  employees  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  employers 
to  comply  with  specific  provisions  of  law  concerning  condition  of  wa^s, 
machinery,  appliances,  plants,  etc.,  hours  of  labor,  or  other  statutor}*^ 
regulations  designed  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  employees.  In 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Porto  Rico  these  statutes  apply  to  industries  generally;  in 
Arkansas  and  North  Carolina,  to  railroads  and  mines;  in  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Vermont,  V^irginia,  and  Wisconsin,  to  railroads  only; 
in  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Marjland,  ^lichigiin,  ^Missouri,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Utah,  the  statutes,  and  in  Wyoming  a  constitutional 
provision,  apply  to  mines  only;  in  Washington  the  statutes  apply  to 
sawmills;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island  employers  are  liable  for  damages  to  their  employees  for 
injuries  due  to  failure  to  provide  fire  escapes  on  factories,  workshops, 
or  other  places  of  work;  in  Rhode  Island,  for  failure  to  provide  proper 
protection  on  elevator  shafts,  and  in  Illinois  for  failure  to  provide 
guards  on  thnishing  machines,  (!ornshellers,  or  other  machines  run  by 
horse  power.  A  Fedenil  statute  provides  that  any  employee  of  a  rail- 
road compan\'  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  who  may  be  injured  by 
any  locomotive,  car,  or  train  by  reason  of  the  company's  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provision  of  the  law  reeiuiring  the  placing  of  safety 
couplers  and  power  ])rakes  on  engines  and  cars,  ''shall  not  be  deemed 
thereby  to  have  assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned,  although  contin- 
uing in  the  employment  of  such  carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such 
locomotive,  car,  or  train  had  been  brought  to  his  knowledge.-' 
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IN.Ii:i{TKS    KESULTINO    IX   DEATH. 

Nearh'  all  tli(»  iStatos  and  Territories  have  enacted  laws  changing 
either  wholly  or  in  part  tlie  common-law  rule  that  no  action  for  dam- 
a^^cs  caused  hy  the  killincr  of  a  human  being  can  he  maintained,  namely: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colonulo,  Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, (Jeorgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  ^Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
^Missouri,  ^lontana,  Nebra^^ka,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jeivsey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texa<,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  W\-omiiig. 
These  statutes  usually  give  the  widows,  dependents,  executors,  etc., 
the  same  right  to  recover  danuiges  as  if  death  hud  not  resulted  from 
the  accident.  1  ii  a  num])er  of  these  States  the  statutes  fix  the  maximum 
amount  tliat  mav  ])e  ri^covered  in  such  cases.  In  Utah  the  constitution 
provides  that  t  he  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  result- 
ing in  death  shall  n(»ver  be  abrogated,  and  the  amount  recoverable  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  statutory  limitation. 

CONTKACTS    UKSTRTCTINO    LTAmLITY. 

The  following  States  have  included  in  their  statutes  regulating  the 
liability  of  tln^  emplover,  provisions  to  the  effect  that  no  contract 
restricting  the  liability  impos(?d  l)y  the  statutes  or  waiving  the  benefit 
of  tli(^  same  shall  be  h^gal  and  binding:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida, 
(ieorgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missitf- 
^ij)})!.  Missouri.  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  In  Wyo- 
ming this  is  ])rovided  for  in  the  constitution. 

IIKLIKF   AM»    INSrUANM'K   INSTITUTIONS. 

'i'he  States  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan. 
Montana,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina,  and  also 
Torlo  Hieo,  have  statutory  i)rovisions  concerning  relief  or  insurance 
fuiuls  or  assoeiat  ion>  for  the  conipensition  of  injured  workmen.  These 
law*^  (liller  greatly  in  tlieir  Mro])e  and  j)urpose. 

All  Ohio  statute  ])rohibits  railroad  corporations  from  compelling 
employees  to  join  rc^lief  organizations  or  entering  into  contracts  with 
tlie  eni])loye(»s  whereby  the  latter  waive  or  surrender  their  right  to 
damages.  In  Mii'higan  it  is  unlawful  for  u  compmy  or  corporation  to 
require  emi)loyees  to  tjike  out  life  or  accident  policies  in  any  particular 
insurance  orgsnii/ation,  and  all  contracts  requiring  or  stipulating  that 
employees  >liould  procure  such  policies  are  void.  Employees  may, 
however,  contribute  toward  voluntary  mutual  benefit  funds  and  havo 
the  amount  of  the  contri})utions  deducted  from  tlieir  wages.    In  Iowa, 
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Montana,  and  South  Carolina  statutes  providt*  that  contnu'ts  of 
insurance,  relief,  beneHt,  or  indemnity  in  case  of  injury  or  doatli 
between  employees  and  employers  in  the  railway  service,  or  the 
acceptance  of  such  relief,  etc.,  do  not  constitute  a  bar  or  defense  to  a 
cause  of  action  for  injury.  The  Indiana  statute  provides,  however, 
that  a  settlement  may  l>e  made  after  the  injury.  In  Indiana  the  law 
declaring  contracts  releasing  employers  from  liahilit}'  void  does  not 
apply  to  voluntary  relief  deiMirtments  or  associations  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  iusuring  em[)lo\'ees.  The  South  Carolina  law  authorizes 
manufacturing  companies  to  hecouu'  memiK^rs  of  nuitual  companies  or 
associations  for  insunince  against  aecident^s  to  their  employees.  Kail- 
ixiad  companies  having  relief  departments  for  which  members  are 
required  or  permitted  to  ixiy  dues  are  required  (o  pay  iK'rsons  entitled 
to  the  benefits  the  amounts  agreed  upon,  the  law  providing  tliat  the 
acceptance  of  such  relief  doi^  not  estop  an  employee  or  his  represent- 
atives from  recovering  damages  for  injury  or  (h»ath  eau>ed  l»y  the 
negligence  of  the  employer. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Porto  Kiro  the  statuU»s  provide 
that  employers  who  contribute  toward  insuraiifc  funds  or  relief 
societies  or  have  insured  employees  in  insurance  companies  may  prove 
in  mitigation  of  the  diunages  recoverable  by  an  eniployiM^  such  propor- 
tion of  the  pecuniary  l)enelit  received  by  the  employee  from  such  fund 
or  society  as  the  contribution  of  the  employer  Innirs  to  tlic  whole 
contribution  to  the  same. 

A  Massachusetts  statute  expressly  authorizes  tht'  org:iniziition  c^f 
railway  relief  associations  and  permits  steam  and  street  railway  coiii- 
jianies  to  associate  themselves  with  such  orj^'jiniztitions.  Such  asso- 
ciations must  report  their  member^liij),  linanrial  operations,  etc.,  to 
the  l.K>ard  of  niilroad  e<)inmissioiiers,  who  have  authority  to  insjx^ct 
their  books  and  papers.  The  by-laws  of  such  as  (»ciatioii<  nni>t  be 
approved  by  the  railroad  commissioners  before  they  ean  coii(biet  their 
operations. 

The  Marylan<l  statute  dilfers  from  all  other  hi\v<  pa^-^ed  in  tlii-^ 
country  in  that  it  provides  for  a  form  of  c(»oiMMa(ive  insurance  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  State.  It  j)ro\'i(h's  ihat  any  eorporatiou, 
partnership,  or  individual  tMigaued  in  oi)er:iting  any  e«)al  or  rhiy  miii**. 
quarry,  8te;uu  or  street  railro^cl  in  Maryhuid.  an<l  any  incorpoi-iiitul 
town,  citv,  or  countv  eui|ai»'«Hl  in  construct in«r  a  >e\V4'r,  excavation.  i>r 
Other  ph3'sical  structun*,  or  the  i-ontractor  for  >uch  town,  city,  or 
county,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  flowing  from  an  injury  to  or  the 
accidental  death  of  an  employee  or  servant.  l\'  the  injury  was  caused 
by  the  joint  negligence  of  the  employer  or  his  servant  on  the  <»ne  hand 
and  the  mjured  or  deci^^ised  person  on  the  otlu*r.  then  the  employer  is 
liable  for  one-half  the  damages  sustained  by  the  injury  or  death. 

The  employers  aliove  mentioned  may,  however,  be  relieved  of  this 
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li^lnlity  if  they  pay  the  following  annual  sum^^  for  each  employee 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  insumnce  commissioner:  Operators  of  coal 
or  clay  mining  or  quarrying,  $1.80;  operators  of  steam  railway's,  $3; 
operators  of  street  or  trolley  iiiilways,  60  cents;  cities,  towns,  coun- 
ties, or  contractors,  such  sum  as  the  insurance  commissioner  may 
deem  necessary.  The  employers,  etc.,  ma}'  deduct  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  the  amount  payable  to  the  insurance  commissioner  from 
the  wages  of  the  employees.  The  insurance  commissioner  may  extend 
the  Wnefits  of  this  insurance  scheme  to  other  occupations  than  those 
indicated.  The  only  indemnity  provided  for  under  this  scheme  is  the 
payment,  in  case  of  deuth  by  accident  as  above  mentioned,  of  $1,(.K)0 
to  the  administrator  or  executor  of  the  deceased  or  to  the  widow, 
husband,  or  children.  The  insurance  commissioner  has  the  custody 
of  the  funds  and  is  required  to  invest  them  in  safe  securities. 

Any  party  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  who  is  making  better 
provision,  either  by  way  of  payment  in  case  of  death,  injury,  sickness, 
or  old  age,  or  all  combined,  than  he  would  be  obliged  to  do  under  this 
scheme  may  be  absolutely  released  by  the  commissioner  from  the 
liability  imposed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  but  the  legal  effect  of  the  act 
may  be  revived  whenever  the  party  fails  to  continue  the  scheme  or 
system  on  account  of  which  the  order  of  release  was  granted. 

BOYCOTTING,  BLACKLISTING,  INTIMIDATION,  ETC. 

Under  this  head  are  considered  statutes  relating  to  boycotting, 
blacklisting,  conspiringagainst  workingmen,  intimidation,  interference 
with  employment,  and  other  legislation  specially  directed  against  cer- 
tain acts  of  employers  or  employees  in  connection  with  labor  disputes, 
l)ut  not  including  general  statutes  concerning  conspiracies  and  unlaw- 
ful assemblies  (see  chart).  Some  of  these  statutes  are  considered  in 
the  chapters  on  railway  labor  and  labor  organizations. 

nOVCOTTINO. 

Five  States— namely,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Illinois^  Indiana,  and 
Texas  —have  statutes  applying  expressly  to  l)oycotting.  Acts  usually 
committed  by  persons  (»ngaged  in  boycotting  are,  however,  prohibited 
in  other  States  and  are  consid<»red  either  under  the  head  of  conspiracy, 
intimidation,  or  interference  with  employment.  The  Alabama  statute 
makes  it  unlawful  to  print  or  circulate  any  notice  of  lx>ycott,  stickei-s, 
dodgers,  or  unfair  lists  publishing  or  declaring  that  a  boycott  or  ban 
exists  or  has  existed  or  is  contemplated  against  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  doing  a  lawful  business,  or  publishing  the  name  of  an^'' 
judicial  officer  or  other  public  official  upon  any  blacklist,  unfair  list, 
*c.,  because  of  any  lawful  act  or  decision  of  such  official.  In  Colo- 
lo  a  proviso  to  the  statute  legalizing  labor  organizations  prohibits 
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.*'two  or  more  persons  by  threats  of  either  bodily  or  financial  injury 
or  by  any  display  of  force  to  prevent  or  intimidate  any  other  person 
from  continuing  in  such  employment  as  he  may  see  fit  or  to  boycott 
or  intimidate  any  emploj^er  of  labor."  In  Illinois  the  statute  declares 
it  a  conspii*acy  for  two  or  more  pei'sons  to  conspire  or  agree  together, 
or  for  the  ofiicersor  executive  conmiittee  of  any  society  or  organiza- 
tion or  corporation  to  issue  any  circular  or  edict  to  its  members  or  any 
other  persons,  societies,  organizations,  or  corporations  for  the  pur- 
pc  ie  of  establishing  a  }x)ycott  or  blacklist,  or  to  |X)st  or  distribute  any 
notice  with  fraudulent  or  malicious  intent  to  injure  the  person,  char- 
acter, business,  or  employment  or  property  of  another. 

The  Indiana  statute  prohibits  the  making  of  contracts,  agreements, 
or  arrangements  by  persons,  firms,  or  associations  of  persons,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  prevent  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  or  manufacturers 
from  selling  supplies  to  dealers,  mechanics,  or  artisans;  and  any  person, 
firm,  or  association  entering  into  such  a  contmct,  agreement,  or  arrange- 
ment or  i^efusing  to  sell  articles  of  trade,  supplies,  or  material  to  a 
dealer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  a  combination  or  association  of  persons  is  guilty,  under  the 
statute,  of  conspiracy  against  trade  and  is  liable  to  a  line  of  from  ^bO 
to  $2,000  and  imprisonment  in  jail,  and  the  party  injured  may  main- 
tain a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 

lu  Texas  it  is  unlawful,  as  being  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade, 
for  two  or  more  persons,  firms,  corporations,  or  associations  of  per- 
sons to  agree  ''to  boycott  or  threaten  to  refuse  to  buy  from  or  sell  to 
an}'  person,  firm,  corj)oration,  or  association  of  persons  for  buying 
from  or  selling  to  any  other  person,  lirm,  corporation,  or  association 
of  pei'sons."  For  violations  of  this  law  a  tine  of  SoO  for  each  day  of 
violation  and  imprisonment  from  1  to  10  years  in  the  penitentiary  may 
be  imposed. 

BLAC'KLISTINO. 

Blacklisting  is  prohibited  ])v  statute  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  Conn(»ct- 
icut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnc^sota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahcmia,  Oregim,  Texas,  Ttali, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  case  of  conunon  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commerce  the  Federal  law  on  the  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer  to 
attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  an  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment after  quitting  his  service. 

In  some  States  the  statutes  simply  make  the  act  of  blacklisting  a 
misdemeanor,  and  in  others  they  also  give  the  injured  person  a  right 
of  action  for  damages.  In  a  number  of  cases  emplo\'ers  are  recjuirwl 
to  give  employees,  w^hen  requested,  statements  of  the  reasons  for  their 
discharge. 
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INTIMIDATION    OF    KMPLOYKES. 

Arts  of  oinpluvorsor  emplovoos,  <Mther  alone  or  in  combination  with 
othiM-s,  for  tlif  purposoof  pri'vontinir persons  by  force,  threats  of  vio- 
liMico,  nicniu'O,  or  intimiilution  from  doin<^  work,  furnishing  materials, 
or  *'n«^.iiriii^^  in  liiwful  biisint^ss,  or  acts  prownting  or  attemptiii;^^  to 
prevent  tlie  ])ea(M.'aJ)le  (»xereise  of  a  hiwful  industry,  ))usino.ss,  or  eall- 
ifjtr  bv  anv  p<M'son  is  made  a  misdemeanor  l»v  statutory  euaetnient  in 
Ahibama,  ( -onniMticut,  (ieorjria,  Illinois.  Kentucky,  I^uisiana,  Maine, 
Mas>;u-lnisitts,  Aliehij^ui,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New* 
Hainp>hin',  New  York.  North  Dakota,  Oklahouia,  ()iv;(on,  Porto  Kieo, 
Iilii)d(»  Island.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  ^'ermont,  and  Wash inorton.  In 
manv  ea^es  these  statutes  may  be  eonstrued  as  prohibitin*;  iHJVcoltinsr, 
all  houoh  the  word  *'  boyeott  "*  doo*<  not  apjx^ar  in  the  m*t.  In  Louisiana 
th(»  act  eonrern>  only  employees  on  steamlKiats,  and  in  AVashinj^ton 
emplovf'i's  in  mines.  In  the  oth<'r  States  the  wots  relate  to  employers 
and  emi)l<)yei'^  trcMHMiilIy. 

IN  rKKFr.uENrF:  with  emtlovmext. 

I'nder  llii^  lu-ad  liaye  been  ^^crouped  >tatutes  prohibit incj  j^rMHi* 
from  eoinmitlinjr  iiets  of  interference  witli  others  while  the  latter  hh' 
en;raj;i'd  in  lawful  oeeiipations.  Some  of  these  proyisions  of  law  an* 
s(i  (•h»elv  interwoven  with  tho.-e  «-oncfrnin«r  intimidation.  boycottiiiiT. 
el«'..  tli?ft  it  i-^  diflii-ult  to  di'termine  in  whieh  j^rouj)  they  sboidd  !«• 
^•I•l-^-i!i^'d. 

TIm-  Sijiif^  wliifh  Iiavf  law-  that  may  bi-  imludetl  in  this  «;roup  an- 
AlalsiMi.-i.  Arkaii-a>.  ('onntM-li«'.u.  Delaware,  (ieoro-ia.  JUinois,  Kansi*^. 
Krhi  imkv.  Loui-.i:ma.  Minrn'^tjta,  Mi<«^i<sippi.  Ni'W  Jersey,  New  York. 
Nnj-ih  Dakota.  <  )]-i'«:oM,  lV*iiH'-vlvaiiia.  Whode  Inland,  West  Viririiiia. 
and  \\'i-rnii>iii.  Jii  Delaware.  Ki'nturky.  Mi>^issip])i,  and  New  JerstfV 
t!ii'-e  l:iu>  rclati-  «»nl\  t»>  i*ailwav>  and  in  \Ve>t  \'ir«''!nia  to  mines.  In 
(ii'-.r^ia  ilie>tatiH«'  i- <iiri'c-li'd  a;:'ain•^t  the  inlerffrenee  of  lalx>r oi*pini- 
Zilinii-  wiih  tin-  riiilit  oT  apprmtice-ijiip. 

"[\i.'  statno-^  atiain-t  iiii.  rferenei'  \Nitli  employmnit  whieh  have  ?■ 
«,•"•  ni'i'al  appli<'aii()'i  diibr  ;:r«a!ly  in  their  torm  and  scope.  The  New 
Voik  hiw.  \\!jii  li  r;"lale-  lo  inlerb'ifni'e  «i<  in- rally,  ])rovidesas  follow^: 

A  I  •?>'•;!  wliit,  witli  a  \'u\\  !•■  r'iiij]Ml  :iiii»ihi-r  |ht»oii  i<i  il<t  4ir  ulif^taiu  fn^ui  dfiinf    . 
:iii  :t- t   \\!iii-li  .-ui  ]i  kIIh  r  |<i-r>o]i  li;i.-  a  li  jal  I'rjlit  \n  dn  or  tn  ai»>tuin  frjiii  <l«»tn^  ' 
\u'  ■iijl"Ml!y  iir  UFil.iw  l'jili\    - 

1.  r.-i-  \  ImI.-jhi-  nv  ijiiliii.'  iiijiirv  ii|»"ii  >•^u•]^  ntln'r  iu'r-«»ii  «»r  hi?«  fuinily  tir  j 
ii.-*iiii.«T  \\:.  r«  nf  or  }]\ftu  hi-  ]H"]»  riv  m-  ihnMt«*Ms  siu-li  >iii1cni-t'  nr  injury;  or 

'J.  \y*']»v\\'  r*  :iny  s'H'li  jwr^'iM  i»f  isny  t«Mil,  iTiipli'iiiriit.  or  i-lntliin^  or  himlors  him  in 
tlif  iiH'  tliiTonf;  or 

.'!.   rM-"^  itr  attt  iiipis  tin*  iutiiiiiila(i<tii  ni  .snrh  iH'iviiii  liy  thix*atri  ur  lonx*, 

!.-  j.Miiity  ui  A  iiiisil«'iiii.>anor. 
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CONSPIRACV   AGAIXST  WOKKIXdMEN. 

The  conspiracy  laws  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Minne- 
aota,  Mississippi,  New  York,  and  North  Dakota  have  provisions  c<>n- 
ecrning  conspiracy  against  workingincn  which  in  some  cases  closely 
resemble  the  laws  considered  above. 

A  number  of  States  have  laws  declaring  that  combinations  of  work- 
ingmen  for  peaceably  securing  higher  wages,  etc.,  are  not  conspiracies. 
These  are  considered  in  the  chapter  on  labor  organizations. 

LABOK  OKOANIZAl  IONS. 

Nearlv  all  States  have  enacted  laws  concernin":  trade  unions  and 
other  labor  organizations  (see  chart).  This  legislation  consists  of 
statutes  providing  for  legalizing  labor  organizations,  exempting  trade 
unions  from  general  statutes  regulating  cori)orations,  protecting 
employees  as  members  of  lal)or  organizations,  proliibiting  the  counter- 
feiting of  and  the  unauthorized  use  of  union  labels  or  trade-marks, 
prohibiting  fraudulent  use  of  labor  ]>adgesand  credentials,  and  requir- 
ing public  work  to  be  done  by  union  laboi*. 

LEGALIZATION   OF    LAUOU   OKGAMZATIONS. 

The  right  of  combination  and  peaceable  assembly  is  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States.  Trade  unions  and  other  lal)()r  or«;ani- 
zations  for  mutual  benelit,  improvement,  and  protection  arc  nowhere 
in  the  United  States  re^rarded  as  unlawful,  and  workin*»-mtMi  nmv  in 
any  State  peaceably  combine  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  secure^ 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of  la]K>r,  fair  treatment,  etc.  A  f«»w 
States,  however,  namely.  California,  ('olorado,  ^laryland,  ^iinnesota. 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  We.>t  Virginia,  and 
the  Territory  of  Porto  llico,  have  special  statutory  laws  declaring  sueh 
combinations,  or  certain  acts  of  sueh  combiinitions,  lawful. 

Special  statutory  provisions  for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions 
and  other  labor  or<ninizalions  have  been  enacted  })V  the  Ved(*ral  (Jov- 
ernment  and  ])V  the  States  of  Iowa,  Louisiana.  ^larvland.  Massuehu- 

«  ft 

setts,  ^lichigan,  Nebraska,  Ohio.  Texiis.  nnd  AVyoming.  In  sonn^ 
cases  these  are  si>ecial  acts  relating  solely  to  labor  organizatious.  jiiul 
in  others  labor  organizations  ar<»  ineluded  in  a  li>t  of  n  ligiou-,  sr-ien- 
tific,  coopemtive,  or  other  institutions  for  the  iM''ori)oratioii  of  wliieli 
special  statutes  have  Ihmmi  enacted.  In  Xebra^^ka  and  Wyoming  the 
proWsions  concerning  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations  relnte 
solelytoassembliesof  the  Knights «)f  Labor.  In  ^Michigan  special  j)rovi- 
sion  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of 
Ijabor  and  of  associations  su])ordinate  to  the  American  federation  of 
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Liihor.  In  Now  Jersey  and  New  York  laws  have  been  enacted  author- 
iziut^  joint  corporations  of  hibor  assocmtions  to  build  balls,  maintain 
libi-aries.  oto.  A  Foderiil  statute  enacted  June  20,  18SG,  provides  for 
the  incorponition  of  national  trade  unions.  Its  provisions  are  as 
follows: 

SixTioN  1.  The  tvmi  "national  trade  union,''  in  the  meaning  of  this  act.  shiill 
signify  any  lusHociation  of  working  |)er)ple  liaving  two  or  more  branches  in  the 
StaU'sOr  Territories  of  the  I'nited  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  its  memht-rs  to 
bernnio  inr)re  nkillful  and  olhi-ient  workers,  the  promotion  of  tlieir  general  intelli- 
gi»iHV,  tlio  elevation  of  their  c'hara(?ter,  the  regulation  of  their  wages  and  their  h<»ura 
and  «'on<litions  of  labor,  the  protection  of  their  individniU  rights  in  the  prosei'Ution 
of  thi^ir  trade  or  tra*!*.*?*,  the  raif^iing  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  sick,  disabled,  or  unem- 
ployed iiHMnben?,  or  the  families  of  <leceased  meml)er8,  or  for  such  other  objfct  or 
obj(M-ts  for  which  working  people  may  lawfully  combine,  having  in  view  their 
mutual  protection  or  ])enetit. 

Skc.  2.  National  tra<le  uiiionn  shall,  upon  filing  tlieir  articles  of  incorporation  in 
thfMitfice  of  the  nrorder  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  bet^ome  a  cor|)orati<)n  under 
till'  technical  name  ]>y  which  naid  national  tra<le  imion  desires  to  be  known  to  the 
tra«le;  and  t^haW  have  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,,  to  implead  and  be  iinpleade<l,  to 
grant  and  nH."eive,  in  itn  corporate  or  technical  name,  property,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  and  to  us(*  h:aid  }»ropertv,  and  the  proceeils  and  income  thereof,  for  th«^ 
objects  <»f  said  corporation  as  in  its  charter  defined:  Proridetf^  That  each  union  may 
hohl  only  fo  much  real  estate  as  may  ]h>  required  for  the  immediat*^  purposes  of  it?» 
inc<»r]>oration. 

8k<'.  o.  An  incorporated  national  trade  union  shall  have  power  to  make  ami 
establish  such  c(mstitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  as  it  may  deem  i)roper  to  carry  out 
itH  lawful  object^s,  and  the  same  to  alter,  amend,  a<ld  to,  or  repeal  at  pleasure. 

Skc.  4.  An  incorjwrated  national  tnide  union  shall  have  jwwer  to  <leline  the 
duti«'s  and  powers  of  all  its  officers,  and  prescriV>e  their  mode  of  election  and  term 
of  otlice,  to  establish  branches  and  subunions  in  any  Territory  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Skp.  T).  The  headquarters  of  an  incorporated  national  trade  union  shall  lx»  KK-atc«l 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TKADE    INIONS    KXCKITKI)    FROM    (JENKRAL   STATUTES  REGULATIXiJ    COH- 

PORATIONS. 

T\w  statutes  from  which  trade  unions  are  excepted  are  of  two  kind.s 
antitrust  acts  and  those  relatinof  to  in.surance  organizations. 

In  Louisiana.  ^liehiofan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  tmd  Wisconsin  provision  is  made  in  the  antitrust  act^ 
exempt in<^  lal)or  orgjinizations  from  their  application. 

The  States  of  Kansas,  Ma.^sachusetts,  and  Mississippi  have  provi- 
sions of  law  excepting  labor  orjL^anizations  from  the  operation  of 
stiitut(*s  <jfov(M'nin<L^  insurance  companies  and  associations. 

PROTECTION    OK    MEMRERS   OF    LAROR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Laws  prohihitinj^  employers  from  discharging  persons  on  account 
of  mcm))crsbip  in  labor  organizations,  or  compelling  persons  to  agnM> 
not  to  become  mem)M»rs  of  labor  organizations  as  a  condition  of  secur- 
ing employment  or  continuing  in  their  emplov,  are  in  force  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minne 
sota.  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Porto  Kico,  and  AVisconsin. 
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The  Federal  statute  concerning  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
between  •common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their 
emplo^'ees  has  a  provision  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  emplo3'or 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  act  to  *' require  any  employee  or  any 
person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or 
remain  a  member  of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion,"' or  to  threaten  any  emploj^ee  with  loss  of  employment,  or 
unjustly  to  discriminate  against  any  employee  because  of  his  momber- 
ship  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or  orgjinization. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  law  relates  only  to  corporations;  but  in  nil  the 
other  Stutes  hientioned  the  prohibition  includes  all  employers  of  labor. 

CREDENTIALS,  ETC.,  OF   LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Laws  prohibiting  the  issue  or  use  of  false  credentials  or  curds  of 
membership  or  the  unauthorized  wearing  of  insignia,  distinctive  ril)- 
bons,  buttons,  or  rosettes  of  labor  organizations  have  been  enacted  in 
Georgia,  Massachusetts?,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  Georgia  and  Wisconsin  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  make,  alter,  forgo, 
or  counterfeit  a  card  or  rec^eipt  of  dues  purporting  to  be  issued  by  an 
assoc^iation  of  railway  employees,  any  letter  or  certificate  pui-porting 
to  be  given  by  an  emplo3er  to  an  employee,  or  to  mak(»  use  of  such  a 
card,  receipt,  or  certificate  with  the  intention  to  injure,  deceive,  or 
defraud.  In  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  the  law  prohibits  the 
unauthorized  wearing  of  insignia,  badges,  or  buttons  of  labor  orgjini- 
z&tions.  In  New  York  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  person  fraudulently 
to  represent  himself  to  be  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  or  to 
attempt  to  gain  admission  to  a  convention  or  meeting  of  rei)resenta- 
tives  of  lab<'>r  organizations  by  means  of  fraudulent  credentials. 

UNION    LA«KLS    OR   TRADK- MARKS. 

Forty  States  and  Territories  have  adopted  laws  allowing  trade  unions, 
federations,  and  other  labor  organizations  to  adopt  la))els  or  trade- 
marks to  be  used  to  designate  the  products  of  the  labor  of  their  inein- 
bera,  and  prohibiting  the  counterfeiting  or  the  use  of  such  la))els  or 
trade-marks  by  unauthorized  persons.  "I'hese  are  Alabama,  Arizonn, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Florida,  (leorgia,  Maho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maine.  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  ^linnesota,  Missouri,  Montanti. 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  rlersey,  New  York.  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  T(»xas, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  W  j'oming. 
These  laws  usually  provide  that  the  label  or  trade-mark  l>e  registered, 
and  a  copy  or  facsimile  of  the  same  be  tiled  with  the  secretiiry  of  state, 
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and  a  rcrtificiilrof  rotrist ration  lie  issued  to  the  union  or  orgnnizttion. 
'V\u'  counterfVitiiitr  or  unauthoriz<Kl  use  of  the  union  label  19  ubobIIt 
iiuulo  a  niisdonirunor.  In  nearly  all  the  above-mentioned  States  pro- 
vision is  made  by  which  the  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale  of 
roiinterfeits  or  iniitiitions  of  union  labels  or  trade-marks  may  he 
(Mijoincd  and  resiiltinj:^  damages  awarded  the  complaining  union  or 
association. 

UNION    LAlK>n  OX    PUBLIC  WOBK8. 

'I'lic  State  of  Nebraska  has  a  statute  requiring  that  in  any  city  of 
fir)ni  L'r»,o<)o  to  40,(MMj  inhabitants,  where  work  is  performed  upon  the 
streets,  sewers,  lK>iilevai-ds,  or  in  jmrks,  etc.,  by  or  for  such  city,  the 
work  sliall  1)0  done  by  union  labor  and  at  the  rate  of  ?2  per  daj\  The 
States  of  Montana  and  N(»vada  have  statutes  requiring  the  union  lalxl 
in  }»e  aflixi'd  t^)  i)ublic  ])rinting. 

HOARDS  OF  AUBTTKATION  AND  CX)NCILL\TION. 

Twentv-two  suites  and  the  Federal  Government  have  enacted  laws 
con<'erning  the  creation  of  1)oards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for 
the  H'tlkMiient  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees.  Wyo- 
min;^  luis  a  eoustitiitional  provision  directing  the  legislature  to  establish 
courts  of  ar])itration  for  laf>or  disputes,  but  no  legislation  to  thi$ 
etrect  has  been  enacted. 

T\\o  Federal  statute  of  June  1,  1808,  which  is  now  in  force,  applies 
(►rdy  to  <*oininon  carriers  enjjaj^ed  in  interstate  commerce  and  their 
<*!ni)]<»yees.  This  a<*t  ])rovides  that  tlic  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Cojnnien'c  Commission  and  the  IT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall 
upon  reijiiest  of  cither  party  to  a  eontroversj'  concerning  wages,  hours 
of  l:ib(>i*.  or  conditions  of  empl(»yment  intori'upting  or  threatening  to 
interiuj)!  business,  endeavor  with  all  practicable  expedition  to  bring 
about  an  amical)!*'  setthMnent. 

If  their eH'oi'ts  at  mediation  and  conciliation  fail,  they  shall  immedi- 
ately en(h'avor  to  have  the  matter  adjusted  by  arbitration.  For  this 
))iii-po.se  a  spi'cial  lioard  consistin**"  of  three  members  is  provided. 
The  members  arc  to  be  selected  as  follows:  One  shall  lie  named  bv  the 
iMti're>le<l  employer  one*  l>v  tlic  labor  or«rjinizationor  organizations  to 
which  the  rmplovi'cs  bclonji:!  ov  if  a  majority  of  the  employees  do  not 
l)('lonLC  to  any  such  or«rJiiiization.  they  sliall  sidcct  by  majority  vote  a 
."onuuitte(>  from  their  own  number,  which  shall  select  one  member  of 
the  b(»aril.  These  two  shall,  within  live  diiys  after  their  first  meeting, 
seh'i't  the  third  member.  Cpon  their  failure  so  to  select  the  third 
mcmlier,  the  two  Commissioners  mentioned  above  shall  select  the  thfrd 
meml>er. 

(Questions  at  issue  must  lie  submitted  in  writing,  signed  by  both 
parties,  who  shall  agree  that  pending  the  arbitration  the  status  exist- 
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ingf  immediately  prior  to  the  dispute  shall  not  ])e  chang^ed.  Heariii<^ 
shall  be  begun  within  ten  days,  and  the  award  shall  be  rendered  witliin 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  third  arl>itnitor. 

Every  agreement  of  arbitration  must  be  signed  by  the  employer  and 
the  itjpresentatives  of  the  employees,  and  be  acknowledged  before^  a 
notary  public,  and  stipulate  as  follows:  That  the  award  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive,  except  in  cases  of  apparent  errors  of  law,  and  binding 
upon  both  parties;  that  each  party  will  faithfully  execute  the  award; 
that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  labor  against  his  will;  that  dis- 
satisfied employees  will  not,  by  reason  of  such  dissatisfaction,  <iuit  the 
service  of  the  emplover  during  the  three  months  next  following  the 
award  without  giving  thirty  days'  notice  of  their  intentions,  nor  shall 
the  employer,  within  the  same  period,  for  like  reason,  dismiss  any 
employee  without  like  notice;  that  the  award  shall  remain  in  force  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  and  until  the  expiration  of  that  i>eriod  no  (juostion 
shall  \)e  resubmitted  for  arbitration.  In  case  the  employetvs  are  not 
members  of  a  la))or  organization,  the  award  is  binding  only  on  the  indi- 
viduals signing  the  agreement. 

The  awaixi  is  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  wherein  the  controversy  arises,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  tiling,  judgment  shall  ])e  entered 
thereon,  unless  either  party  sliall,  within  the  U'li  days,  file  exceptions 
to  the  award  for  errois  of  law  appirent  u^x^n  the  record,  in  whi<h case 
judgment  is  entcM'ed  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  after  such  exce})tions 
are  finally  disposed  of  by  the  courts.  Tlie  jxirties  may  agree  u])on 
the  ix»rtion  of  the  award  set  aside  }»y  the  court,  Avhich  agrctMuent  is 
entered  as  a  part  of  the  award. 

The  arViitrators  have  power  to  administer  oat  lis,  .sign  subpu'iia<, 
send  for  lx)oks,  paj^ers,  documents,  contracts,  etc.,  material  to  render- 
ing a  just  award,  and  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  United  States  court- 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

The  Iwaixis  provid<*d  for  in  the  ditl'erent  Slates  are  of  three  kinds. 
namely,  permanent  State  boards,  n^gular  local  boards,  and  sj>ecial 
local  ))oards  apix)inted  for  particular  disputes. 

The  following  Strifes  have  made  ])rovision  for  tlie  creation  of 
permanent  State  lK)ards:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  ilinnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ttah,  andWi-^con 
sin.  A  number  of  these,  as  shown  l)elow,  also  provide  that  special 
local  boards  may  l)e  constituted  for  th(.»  settU'nicnt  of  particular  dis- 
putes. Pennsylvania  provides  for  th(»  licensing  of  special  ami  regular 
local  boards,  and  Kansas  for  n'gular  local  boards.  In  Maryland, 
Texas,  and  Washington  statutes  j^rovide  only  for  the  creation  of 
special  local  boards  for  particular  disputes  as  they  oirur. 
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PEUMAXEXT  STATE   BOARDS. 

These  boiirds  in  nil  hut  one  State  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  usnallv  confirmed  bv  the  .senate.  In  New  York  the  conamissionor 
of  hibor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  his  two  assistants, 
who  are  appointed  by  himself,  constitute  the  board.  In  all  but  two 
States  the  State  boards  consist  of  three  members,  the  exceptions 
])eing  in  T^ouisiana  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  law  provides  for  five 
member-*.  In  Indiana,  however,  two  additional  members  may  be 
added  when  desired  by  the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

It  is  usually  provided  that  one  member  of  the  Ixmrd  shall  be  an 
(Muployee  or  a  member  of  a  lalx)r  organization,  one  an  employer  of 
labor,  and  the  third  a  person  to  be  recommended  by  the  other  two, 
unless  they  fail  to  agree  upon  a  choice.  In  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Utah  it  is  jjrovided  that  at  least  two  political  parties 
should  be  represented  on  the  lx)ard.  In  Michigan  no  limitation  is 
plac(»d  upon  the  choice  of  the  governor. 

The  uKMubers  of  the  board  are  appointed  for  one  year  in  California; 
for  two  years  in  Colorado,  Coimecticut,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
and  Wisconsin;  for  three  years  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigain, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Oliio,  and  for  four  j'eai^s  in  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  and  Utah.  In  New  York  the  commissioner  of  labor  is 
appointed  for  four  years,  and  his  assistants  hold  office  at  his  pleasure. 
The  meni))ers  are  in  nearly  all  cases  required  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
before  entering  upon  their  duties. 

The  State  boards  have  jwwer  to  issue  sulipoenas,  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  ])ooks  and  papers,  and  administer  oaths  to  witncssc^s.  The 
secretary  or  (rlerk,  who  in  some  cases  is  a  member  of  the  boaitl  and  in 
others  an  outsider  appointed  by  the  board,  keeps  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  boards  are  general ly  required  to  establish  rules  of 
j)ro('(Hluri',  which  in  some  States  nuist  be  approved  by  the  governor  or 
the  attorney -general.  Reports  nuist  be  rendered  to  the  governor  or 
legislatures  ainuially  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Utah,  and 
biennially  in  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  laws  usually  require  that  whenever  the  members  of  the  board 
obtain  knowledge  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  threatened  or  is  taking 
place,  involving  not  less  than  a  cerUiin  number  of  persons,  usually  25 
employees,  tlu\v  must  connnunicate  with  the  parties  and  attempt  to 
mediate  or  to  induce  arbitration.  In  performing  this  duty  the  boards 
generally  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  controvei-sies, 
subixcna  witiuvsscs,  recjuire  the  production  of  records,  etc.,  as  when  a 
case  is  submitted  for  arbitration.  In  a  few  of  the  States  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  mayor,  village  trustees,  or  the  probate  judge  of  a  town 
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or  locality  to  notify  the  boanl  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs  or 
18  innninent.  In  Maryland,  where  only  special  local  boards  are  pro- 
Tided  for  cases  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  board  of  public  works 
has  power  to  demand  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  cause  from  each 
party  to  a  oontrovei'sy  between  a  corporation  and  its  employees,  and 
may  propose  arbitration.  Jf  arbitration  is  refused,  the  board  is 
required  to  investigate  and  rei)ort  to  the  general  assembly.  A  State 
board  sit*?  as  a  court  of  arbitration  only  when  requested  by  either  or 
both  parties  to  a  controversy.  Tiie  application  in  such  case  must  be 
made  in  writing  and  nuist  contain  a  statement  of  the  case  at  issue. 
When  both  parties  agree  to  sulnnit  the  case  to  arbitration  they  must 
usually  promise  to  continue  in  business  or  at  work  until  a  decision  is 
rendered,  if  within  a  certain  time,  usuallv  ten  davs  after  investior-ition. 
The  decision  of  the  board  sitting  as  a  court  of  arl)itration  is  mad(»  public 
and  recorded,  and  the  laws  usually  provide  that  it  is  binding  upon  both 
parties^  either  for  a  si^cilied  or  for  an  indetinite  period.  In  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  the  finding  may  be  enforced  l)y  contempt 
process  or  as  a  judgment  or  statutory  award,  and  in  Ohio  to  the  extent 
stipulated  in  the  joint  application  made  l)y  the  parties.  In  Missouri 
the  finding  is  final  and  conclusive  if  previously  agreed  or  application  is 
mutual,  unless  exceptions  are  filed  within  ilve  days,  and  failure  to  com- 
ply is  made  a  misdemeanor,  subjecting  the  ofiender  to  a  line  of  from 
$50  to  §100.  In  the  other  States  no  provisions  nvo  specilied  in  the  law 
for  tln>  enforcement  of  the  findings  of  permanent  State*  boards  of 
arbitration. 

IXK'AL    H<>AI:l)S. 

Two  kinds  of  local  boards  are  provided  for  ]>y  the  laws  of  the  diller- 
cnt  States,  namely,  regular  and  special  l)oards.  The  former,  which 
arc  found  in  Pennsvlvania  and  Kansas,  an*  boards  licensed  for  iiidi- 
vidua!  counties  or  judicial  di^^tricts  whcMcver  a  re(|uisite  number  of 
both  employers  and  emplov(M»s  pt^tition  for  the  same.  They  are 
licensed  for  one  year  and  must  <*onsist  of  not  less  than  two  em[)U>yers 
and  two  employees.  In  Kansas  an  umpin*  is  appointed  by  the  court, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  he  must  be  the  nuitual  choic»»  of  all  representa- 
tivcH  constituting  the  tribunal.  In  their  imi)ortant  filatures  the  Penn- 
svlvania and  Kansas  laws  are  similar.  Pennsvlvania  also  has  a  law 
providing  for  the  organization  of  special  arintration  tribunals  and 
authorizing  courts  ot  conunon  pleas  to  have*  such  courts  constituted 
when  requested  by  one  or  ])oth  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

The  arbitration  laws  of  California,  (\)lorado,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  aiul  Wisconsin  pro- 
vide, in  addition  to  the  State  boards,  for  the  licensing  of  special  local 
boards  for  the  arbitration  of  particular  disput<»s  when  desireil  by  the 
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PERMANENT  STATE   BOAUD8. 

These  hoards  in  all  hut  one  St4ite  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  iisuallv  contiriiKul  hy  the  senate.  In  New  York  the  commissioner 
of  lahor,  who  is  apponited  by  the  governor,  and  his  two  assistiints. 
who  are  ap[)oiuted  hy  himself,  constitute  the  board.  In  all  but  two 
StatA^s  the  State  boards  consist  of  three  members,  the  exceptions 
l)eing  in  Louisiana  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  hiw  provides  for  live 
members.  In  Indiana,  however,  two  i^dditional  members  may  be 
added  when  desired  by  the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

It  is  usuallv  provided  that  one  memlxjr  of  the  board  shall  be  an 
employee  or  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  one  an  employer  of 
labor,  and  the  third  a  person  to  l)e  recommended  by  the  other  two, 
unless  they  fail  to  agree  upon  a  choice.  In  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Utah  it  is  provided  that  at  least  two  political  parties 
should  be  represented  on  the  lx)ard.  In  Michigan  no  limitation  is 
plae<Ml  upon  the  choice  of  the  governor. 

The  meml)ers  of  the  board  are  appointed  for  one  year  in  California; 
for  two  y(\ars  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
and  Wisconsin;  for  three  3'ears  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  and  for  four  j'^ears  in  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  and  Utah.  In  New  York  the  commissioner  of  labor  is 
appointed  for  four  years,  and  his  assistants  hold  office  at  his  pleasui-e. 
Th(^  nicmlun's  are  in  nearly  all  cases  rcipiired  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
l)efore  entering  u{x>n  their  duties. 

The  State  boards  have  {X)wei'  to  issue  subpcenas,  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  l)ooks  and  papers,  aiid  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  The 
secretarv  or  el<»rk,  who  in  some  <*ases  is  a  meml)er  of  the  boaixl  and  in 
others  an  outsider  appointed  by  the  ))oard,  keeps  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  boards  are  genenilly  required  to  establish  rules  of 
prcxedure,  which  in  some  States  nuist  he  approved  by  the  governor  or 
the  attorney-general.  Keports  must  1^  rendered  to  the  governor  or 
legislatun\  annually  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Utah,  and 
])i<Miniallv  in  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  law^  usually  recjuire  that  whenever  the  members  of  the  board 
olilain  knowledge  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  threatened  or  is  taking 
[)lar(\  involving  not  hvss  than  a  certain  number  of  [persons,  usually  !i5 
eniplovees,  th<'v  uiust  communicate  with  the  parties  and  attempt  to 
mediate  or  to  induce  arbitration.  In  performing  this  duty  the  boards 
generally  liave  i)Ower  to  intjuin*  into  the  causes  of  the  controvei>sies, 
sul)i)o'na  witnesses,  require  the  production  of  records,  etc.,  as  when  a 
case  is  submitted  for  arbitration.  In  a  few  of  the  States  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  mayor,  village  trustees,  or  the  probate  judge  of  a  town 
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CONSPIRACY   AGAIXST  WOrtiCIN(4MEN. 


The  oonspiracy  laws  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansa.s,  Minne- 
sota, Alississippi,  New  York,  and  North  Dakota  have  provisions  con- 
cerning conspiracy  agsiint^t  workinginon  which  in  some  cases  closely 
resemble  the  laws  considered  a1)ove. 

A  number  of  States  have  laws  declaring  that  combinations  of  work- 
ingmen  for  peaceably  securing  higher  wages,  etc.,  are  not  conspiraci(»s. 
These  are  considered  in  the  chapter  on  labor  organizations. 

LABOR  OKCiANIZATlONS. 

Nearly  all  States  have  enacted  laws  (concerning  ti*ade  unions  and 
other  labor  organizations  (see  chart).  Thi.s  legislation  consists  of 
statutes  providing  for  legalizing  labor  organizations,  exempting  trade 
unions  from  general  statutes  regulating  coriK)nitions,  i)rotecting 
employees  as  members  of  labor  organizations,  prohibiting  the  counter- 
feiting of  and  the  unauthorized  use  of  union  labels  or  trader-marks, 
prohibiting  fraudulent  use  of  labor  badges  and  credentials,  and  ree^uir- 
ing  public  work  to  be  done  by  union  labor. 

LEGALIZATIOX   OF    LAIlOli    OKOAM/ATK^NS. 

The  right  of  combination  and  peacca])le  asseml)ly  is  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States.  Trade  unions  and  otln^r  lain)!'  orirani- 
zations  for  mutual  benetit,  improvennMit,  and  ])rotecti<)n  are  nowben* 
in  the  United  States  regarded  as  unlawful,  and  workintrmcn  niav  in 
any  State  peaceably  combine  for  the  i)urp()sc  of  <»n(li':iv<>ring  to  sccui'c 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  fair  treatment,  dr.  A  f«'w 
States,  however,  namely.  California,  Colorado.  ^laryland,  ]Minn!'St>ta, 
New  Jcrsev,  New  York,  IVmisvlvania.  Texas,  and  West  A'iririuia,  and 
the  Territory  of  Porto  Hico,  have  special  stututory  laws  dcclarinir  such 
combinations,  or  certain  acts  of  such  coml>inatit)ns,  lawful. 

Special  statutory  provisions  for  the  incorpoi^jition  of  trade  unions 
and  other  labor  orgtmizations  have  lu'cn  enacted  )>v  the  Fi'dcM'al  (lov- 
ernment  and  bv  the  States  of  Iowa,  Louisiima,  Marvland,  Mas>aclui- 
setts,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ohio.  Texas,  and  Wyoming.  In  some 
cases  these  are  sjx^cial  acts  relating  solely  to  labor  organizations,  :;nd 
in  others  labor  orjxaiiizations  are  ineludcil  in  a  list  of  nligiou-,  siipu- 
tific, coopenitive,  or  other  institutions  for  the  incorporation  of  which 
special  statutes  have  been  enacted.  In  Ne])ra^ka  and  Wyoming  the 
provisions  concerning  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations  relate 
solely  to  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  Michigan  special  ju-ovi- 
sion  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of 
Jjabor  and  of  a.ssociations  subordinate  to  the  American  Federation  of 
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intelligence  offices,  employment  bureaus,  immigrant  agencies,  etc.,  con- 
duct4^xl  for  profit.  In  some  cases  these  laws  merely  require  persons 
conducting  such  offices  to  pay  a  license  fee,  while  in  others  more  or 
less  stringent  regulations  are  prescribed.  The  most  important  regu- 
lations are  those  which  exact  bonds  from  the  proprietors  of  these  estal)- 
lishments,  require  the  registers  and  other  books  to  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  proper  public  officers,  fix  a  maximum  charge  for  son^- 
i<»es  rendered,  require  the  refunding  of  fees  if  positions  are  not  secured 
within  a  specified  time,  and  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  give  false  infor- 
mation, to  advertise  fraudulently,  or  to  send  females  to  places  of  bad 
repute. 


t  ■ 


LABOB  C0HDITI0K8  IK  HAWAII. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  30,  1000,  "to  provide  a 
government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii"  two  reports  have  been 
made  l)y  the  Bureau  of  Labor  relative  to  the  eonimcrcial,  industrial, 
8o<'iaI,  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  cliissos  of 
the  Territory.  The  first  of  these  reports  relates  to  the  year  1J><>1  and 
the  second  to  the  year  1902.  The  next  report  will  be  for  the  year  Jt^Oy 
and  thereafter  reports  will  be  made  every  5  years. 

While  the  data  comprised  in  these  reports  are  not  to  any  considenilile 
extent  susceptible  of  graphic  presentation,  a  few  of  the  most  important 
facts  relative  to  population,  race,  occupations,  wages,  etc.,  wore  se- 
lected as  the  basis  for  charts  for  the  exhibit  of  the  Jiureau  at  tJio 
Ijouisiana  Purchase  £xix>sition.  No  effort  will  be  made  Ikm'c  to  pro- 
sent  any  of  the  genenil  facts  showMi  in  those  reports  as  the  later  one, 
published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  for  July,  VM)\^  (Xo.  47),  is 
still  in  print  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  It  is  considered  suUicient  to  present  simply  a  list  of  tlie  charts 
exhibited,  the  figures  on  which  they  are  based,  and  roi)roducti()ns  of 
certain  of  the  most  important  of  the  charts  ronstruct(Kl. 

Following  is  given  a  list  of  these  charts,  indication  being  given  in 
each  case  of  the  table  which  contains  the  data  upon  which  it  is  l)as('(l: 

IVr  cent  of  population  of  each  race*  in  1900  (Ta])lo  1 ). 

l*Oiiulution  Ijy  race,  1853  to  1900  (Table  2). 

Per  cent  of  total  i)erp<)nH  engagi-d   in   gainful   ocfiipationn  «if  cjich   raro   in   I9i>0 

(Table  3). 
Per  cent  of  total  persons  cngapd  in  gainful  occupations  in  each  gcin;ral  (.fcnpatiim 

group  in  1900  (Table  3). 
Peraons  engaged  in  gainful  oc^'upationn,  by  race,  in  ItMX)  (Tabic  3). 
PerwMiB  engaged   in    mechanical   occupations,    by   race,    in    181:K),    1S9.>,   and   liHX) 

(Table  4). 
Persons  engaged  in  certain  mechanical  occui>ati(mH,  by  race,  in  1900  (Tabic  ">). 
Pemons  employed  on  sugar  plan  tat  ionn,  by  race,  1892  to  l'.K)2  (Table  ti). 
Average  daily  wages  of  sugar- plantation  lal)f)r,  1S90  to  1902  (Table  7). 
Persuna  employed  in  skilled  occniMitinns  on  sugar  plantiitions,  by  classilic«l  daily 

wages  and  race,  1902  (Table  8). 

Of  these  chartju  reproductions  are  given  herewith.  The  data  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  10  chai*tj4  on  exhibit  are  given  in  the  ta1)les 
followinf;. 

J4S7 
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Table  6.— PERSOX:a  EMPLOYED  ON  Jfl'iiAR  PL.\XTATIOXS,  BY  RACE,  W92  Ti>  1W2. 
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Total  . . 


2DJi:«   '-il.JW     JO.IJO     23. 7N)     24.«53     ^.STV     3:>.gh7  !  39. .>7       42.242 


rt  Inr-l!j<Iii)g  A  !♦•»  Ja (41  neve  not  •iep«ratt;ly  Tvp<^.'rt*.-<1. 

f^Nol  >nc)a<linHrH  few  Japen<:#e  not  Mrpantely  ivptjrti-d.  find  included  in  Chines^. 
aThif*  i«  nm  the  criircct  ti>tiil  of  the  ittrnut:  the  Cgiirva  driven,  huvrvver. are  &» ^huvn  in  the  Ha'.i.;:lKn 
Annual. 

Tablk  7.— average  DAILY  \VA<;ES  I)F  VARIOf?  CLA.S.'SE:?  OF  PL-\NTATION  LABOP.. 

l'«0  TO  1902. 


Oera|MUk>n.  1^90.    1*^1.    1892.    1>48.    1^»4.    1^95.    li!Of>.    1^97.    l«9b.    1899.    190O.  ;  1901.      1102. 
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Table  H.— PERHONH  EMPLOYED  IN  .^KILLED  (M'crPATIONr?  ON  SfGAA  PLANTATION.*.  BY 

CLASfflFIED  DAILY  WAGE.S  AND  RACE.  1902. 
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l^ABOK   CONDITIONS    IK    UAWAH. 


Tiic  two  following  cbart-s  show  wwjHJvtivt'ly  thi'  per  cent  of  h»tul 
persiitiF)  eiigHtjeji  in  <^inful  occuputions  of  oach  race  in  lOliil  tuid  the 
per  citnt  of  total  pcntoiis  engaged  in  gainful  occuimtions  in  ouch  gen- 
eral occupation  group  in  1900: 


Chart  259. 
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EMPLOYED  ON  81TUAK  PLANTATIONS,  BY  RACE,  IBM  TO  IS 
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•cRSONs    Engaged  in   Mechanical  Occupa- 
tions BY   Race.   1890,  1896.  and  1900. 
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CHILD  LABOE— EDITOEIAL  NOTE. 

In  the  article  on  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States,  in  Bulletin  No.  52, 
May,  1904,  page  489,  the  statement  was  made  that  ''In  New  York  14 
years  is  the  age  under  which  children  can  not  legally  be  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  during  the  sessions  of 
the  public  schools,  but  children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  can  be 
employjed  in  mercantile  establishments  during  vacations."  To  this 
should  have  been  added  the  further  statement  that  such  employment 
is  permitted  only  in  villages  and  cities  of  the  third  class  (less  than 
50,000  population)  and  only  to  such  children  as  have  obtained  employ- 
ment certificates.     The  law  appears  in  full  on  pages  608  to  613  of  the 

above  Bulletin.  ' 

C.  D.  W. 

BTTILDIVO   AND   LOAN   ASSOCUTIONS   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

BY   G.  W.  W.  HANGER. 

ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH. 

No  one  class  of  provident  institutions  in  this  country,  perhaps,  has 
contributed  more  largely  than  have  building  and  loan  associations  to 
the  material  welfare  of  that  portion  of  our  citizens  dependent  on  a 
daily  wage  for  support. 

Including  under  this  general  title  all  those  institutions  having  for 
their  principal  objects  the  encouragement  of  the  systematic  saving  of 
small  sums  and  the  loaning  of  monc}'  to  their  members  for  the  i>ur- 
pose  of  building  homes,  we  have  the  most  important  and  successful 
example  of  cooperation  in  the  United  States.  This  movement,  des- 
tined to  attain  such  enormous  proportions  and  exert  such  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  workingman, 
was  begun  as  early  as  1831,  the  first  association  in  the  United  States 
having  been  organized  at  Frankford,  Pa.  (now  a  part  of  Philadelphia), 
on  January  3, 1831,  under  the  name  of  the  Oxford  Provident  Building 
Association.  This  association  was  of  the  simplest  form  and  it^  organi- 
zation was  doubtless  due  to  the  efforts  of  English  workmen  in  the 
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ftictorios  and  mills  located  at  Fninkford,  who  had  brought  with  them 
a  kiiowledoro  of  the  building  societies  of  the  mother  eountrj',  in  which 
similar  asso<iations  had  been  in  opei'ation  since  1789.  The  second 
association  was  organized  in  Brooklyn  in  1836,  and  whilo  the  move- 
ment gradually  grew  in  strength  its  present  proportions  were  not 
approximated  until  many  years  later.  The  first  authentic  information 
published  relative  to  the  number  and  importance  of  these  institutions 
was  the  r(»sult  of  a  careful  canvass  of  the  country  bj'  the  United  States 
Department  of  Lal)or('')  in  1893.  Previous  to  this  time  no  great  lK)dy 
of  facts  was  o})taLnable,  although  State  leagues  had  been  organized  in 
Arkansas,  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  ilinnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  these 
associations  into  closer  relations  and  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  mattei's  of  mutual  interest,  the  United  States  League  of 
Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations  was  formed  on  April  14,  I81>:i, 
since  which  date  annual  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  objects  of  this  national  league  were  to  promote  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  as  would  secure  the  just  and  safe  management 
of  these  associations;  to  devise  and  promote  the  adoption  of  systematic, 
e(iuitable,  and  safe  methods  of  conducting  their  business;  to  encourage 
and  stinudate  the  building  and  owning  of  homes,  and  in  a  general  way 
to  promot(»  the  interests  of  mutual  or  cooperative  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations hi  the  irnitcd  States.  It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that 
the  national  league,  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  able  and  enthusi- 
astic oflicers.  has  most  fullv  justified  its  existence. 

Originating  in  a  small  way  as  a  purely  local  cooperative  movement 
foi-  fosti'ring  si'lf-holp  among  the  wage-earning  classes,  almost  half  a 
century  elaps(»d  Ik* fore  the  possibilities  and  uniform  success  of  those 
ass(M-iations  w<'re  fully  demonstrated  and  they  began  that  almost  mar- 
vellous growth,  the  <»xtent  of  which  is  shown  by  the  rejwrt  of  the 
Deparlment  of  Labor  mad(j  in  1S03,  at  what  mav  safelv  Ixj  termed  the 
end  of  the  period  of  their  most  rapid  numeric^al  development.  At 
tht^  time  of  that  report  there  were  5,508 local  and  240  national  associa- 
tions in  existence.  Of  the  r>,r>7l>  local  associations  in  existence  in  18J>8 
concerning  which  data  <*ouId  be  secured,  but  483  were  organized  prior 
t(»  ls7s  and  wi^re  in  existence  in  that  year.  During  the  next  fivej'ears 
i^s\)  of  th(*se  associations  were  organized,  making  1,022  in  existence  in 
iSiS:!,  (►r  mon*  than  doubh*  the  numlwr  in  1S78.  During  the  next  live 
years  2.ir»;;  were  organized,  making  8,185  in  existence  in  1888,  or 
more  than  three  tim(»s  the  munber  in  1883.  Two  thousand  three  hun- 
dretl  and  ninetv-four  were  organized  during  the  next  five  years,  mak- 
ing  the  number  in  181)8,  including  the  19  associations  which  did  not 
"ort  Its  to  date  of  organization,  5,598. 

<*  Now  Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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While  these  numbers  do  not  include  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tioa  of  associations  of  which  there  is  no  available  record,  whose  exist- 
ence was  terminated  during  the  period  from  1878  to  1893,  they  are 
indicative  of  the  growth  of  this  movement  which  was  most  rapid 
during  the'decade  from  1880  to  1890.  This  conclusion  is  justified  by 
the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the.  figures  available  as  to  the 
number  of  associations  in  existence  each  year  since  1803.  These  have 
been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  various  States  which  have 
established  supervision  over  these  associations,  and  have  Ix^en  esti- 
mated for  the  remainder  of  the  country.  Thev  include  not  only  the 
local  associations,  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  building  and  loan 
associations,  but  also  the  small  propoilion  of  these  organizations  which 
were  national  in  cliaracter.  The  inclusion  of  the  latter  has  been 
rendered  necessary  because  of  the  impossibility  of  making  a  separate 
statement  from  the  figures  available.  The  table  containing  the  result 
of  this  compilation  shows  the  number  of  associations  in  each  of  the  19 
States  for  which  records  were  availal>le  for  each  year  from  1893  to 
1903.  The  estimated  number  of  associations  in  the  remaining  States 
of  the  Union  are  shown  in  the  same  manner  inimediatolv  followiuof. 


NITMBEK  OF  BUILDING  AND  LO.V-V  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  TUE  INITED  STATES,  ISO:^  TO  1903. 


State. 


1890.  I   181^1.      1895.      IHOi;.      1897 


California 

133 

13 

«G9 

415 

8l> 
20 

110 
Ih 
97 

3t» 
70 
17 

28S 

418 
C 

721 

1.070 

78 

42 

1.080 

187 

lt> 

C08 

401) 

100 

30 

117 

71 

92 

314 

82 

18 

30ti 

3<W 

1,105 
71 
40 

1.008 

114 

13 

TiA 

501 

110 

33 

110 

74 

80 

310 

78 

18 

301 

361 

7.1 

1,131 

70 

40 

1.004 

117 

16 

718 

501 

113 

:0 

122 

73 

84 

288 

(-.7 

18 

310 

310 

8 

750 

1,173 

5.S 

51 

1,070 

151 
15 

(;«2 

488 
108 

123 
74 

Connecticut 

Illlnofai 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

If  aj«acb  licet  ta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

80  ' 

M  iraoari 

25.3 

If  fhnutka 

01 

New  Hampehire 

Kew  Jersey 

18 
310 

New  York 

3(;i  ■ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

8  1 
701   ' 

Pennnsrlvania 

TenneMce 

1. 107 
45 

Wifvonidn 

5:t  i 

other  btatcfl 

1,070  - 

isy8.    i?<w. 


1  18 

15  I 

r»;r  , 
4ii;  I 

106  ' 

:^2  ■ 

121  I 

73 

53  I 
•>■>•»  I 

7wl , 

17  ' 
321  I 
3.V< 

I        I 

7li.S 

1.  I^2 
40  ; 
52 
070 


151 

15 

500 

421 

1(K) 

32 

125 

70 

52 

I'Jl 

18 

3;i5 

310 

0 

1.171 

Is 
Ur28 


Total I  5,838     5.022     5.073  ,  5,"J75  \  5,008     5.03'J     5,.>1 


IW'O. 

1VH)1. 

1W2. 

1903. 

118 

13S 

13S 

133 

10 

10 

10 

16 

572 

510 

514 

.'lUO 

108 

403 

u02 

379 

S5 

82 

72 

.172 

:a 

31 

34 

85 

126 

128 

i;« 

130 

00 

(W 

(U) 

58 

40 

21 

21 

18 

174 

ll.H 

138 

134 

57 

Uj 

f»5 

55 

17 

17 

10 

17 

312 

311 

:i=il 

:tiU 

321 

:u.»:. 

300 

♦> 

6 

5 

5 

7(ht 

757 

f>4 

731 

1.1. V> 

1.1  tw 

1.17^ 

l.lOfl 

2S 

25 

22 

21 

4S 

;^} 

.*».'> 

53 

l.OiiO 

l.us; 

1,  i:;y 

1. 1:«> 

5.  liH» 

5.  |i»:! 

5.  \-.-:^ 

5, 3.M) 

flFi^rvs  fur  1903  not  Iioiniir  uvailultle,  tbosv  fur  1^)2  un.'  n<L*(l  us  lK.'iii!<  tippri>.\iiiiuti-Iy  rurroi't. 

The  total,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  shows  that  the  number  of 
associations  increased  by  84  in  island  by  51  in  l.siC>,  while  it  ronuiined 
practically  stationary  in  1S06.  Since  lstM>  the  nunilH»r  1ms  steadily 
decreased  each  year  from  5,l)7r>  in  1800  to  5,350  in  ltH)3,  a  dillei-ence 
of  626,  or  10.5  per  cent.  This  decrease  was  distributed  over  the  years 
since  1896  as  follows:  In  1897,  <;7 ;  in  1808,  260;  in  1800,  58:  in  ioOO, 
91;  in  1901,  b7;  in  1002,  25,  and  in  1003,  28. 

It  has  been  quite  generally  supposed  that  a  great  decline  in  the 
number  and  importance  of  these  associations  had  occurred  during  the 
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last  dociide.  It  la  seen,  however,  that  titb  ia  not  the  case.  While  the 
rapid  increase  in  numbers  which  marked  the  decide  previous  to  1893 
has  not  continued,  the  building  association  has  almost  held  its  own 
during  tlic  years  of  financial  depression,  and  there  is  every  rcaeon  to 
predict  a  steady,  if  slow,  growth  in  future  years. 

Sonic  estimate  of  the  great  financial  importance  of  these  institutions 
may  be  gained  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  a.sscfc<  of  buikliug  and  loan  associations  for  each  year  from  1893  to 
1903,  inclusive.  The.  figures  in  this  table  have  been  compiled  from 
the  reports  of  the  various  States  exercising  supervision  over  these 
associations  and  have  been  estimated  for  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
These  assets  consist  chiefly  of  loans  secured  by  real  estate  owned  by 
members  of  the  associations,  although  a  certain  pi'oportion  consists  of 
loans  on  other  collateral,  cash  on  hand,  real  estate,  and  property  owned 
by  the  associations,  etc. 


A*1KTS  OF  BUll 


<  ASSOCIATIONS,  1«B  TO  leoi. 


Hlftirl 

Nrbnuiliii 

Kcw  lluiiif»hlrf.. 
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Reference  to  the  total  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  vcar  1893 
the  assets  of  these  institutions  had  readied  the  enormous  lig'urc  of 
$628,852,885.  As  was  observed  in  the  report  which  has  been  referred 
to  and  which  covered  the  year  1803 — 

A  business  represented  by  this  great  sum,  conducted  quietly,  with 
little  or  no  advertising,  and  without  the  experienced  Imnker  in  charge, 
shows  that  the  common  people,  in  their  own  ways,  are  quite  competent 
to  take  care  of  their  savmgs,  especiallv  when  it  is  known  that  but  35 
of  the  associations  now  in  existence  (l893)  showed  a  net  loss  at  the 
end  of  their  last  fiscal  vear  and  that  this  loss  amounted  to  only 
$23,332.20. 

In  1894  the  assets  had  increased  bv  74  millions  of  dollars  to  a  total 
of  nearly  603  millions;  in  1895  they  had  increased  by  22  millions  to 
nearly  625  millions;  in  1896  an  increase  of  27  millions  brought  the 
total  up  to  nearly  652  millions;  while  in  1897,  the  year  in  which  the 
greatest  assets  are  shown,  an  increase  of  13  millions  of  dollars  brought 
the  total  up  to  nearly  665  millions.  During  the  following  four  years, 
1898  to  1901,  the  assets  of  these  institutions  had  decreased  by  59 
millions  of  doIlai*s,  a  relatively  small  amount,  bringing  the  total  down 
to  approximately  606  millions,  but  in  1902  an  increase  of  neai-ly  4 
millions  is  shown — the  assets  for  this  year  being  ^>09,599,096,  or  over 
80  millions  more  than  the  assets  shown  for  1893,  the  first  vear  of  the 
decade,  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  1903  there  was 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  total  assets,  due  to  the  failure  of  a  large 
compan}'  in  New  York  and  to  the  fact  that  several  large  building  and 
loan  associations  in  Ohio  were  organized  into  trust  companies. 

Considering  the  figures  shown  for  1903  for  the  various  Stites,  it  is 
seen  that  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  with  1,196  associiitions,  having 
assets  of  nearlv  118  millions  of  dollars:  Ohio  follows  closelv  with  731 
associations,  having  assets  of  over  101  millions;  New  Jersev  comes 
next  in  point  of  assets  with  361  associations,  having  assets  of  nearly  55 
millions,  and  is  followed  by  New  York  with  300  associations,  having 
nearly  44  millions;  Illinois  with  500  assot'iations,  having  over  39  mil- 
lions; Massachusetts  with  130  associations,  having  nearly  33  millions: 
Indiana  with  379  associations,  having  over  3()  millions;  California  with 
133  a.ssociations,  having  assets  of  nearly  20  millions,  etc. 

A  further  impression  of  the  importance  of  these  institutions  may  be 
gained  by  making  a  comparison  of  their  assets  with  the  iK)i)ulation  of 
the  various  States  for  which  authentic  data  are  obtainable.  Taking 
the  assets  for  the  census  year  1900,  and  the  population  as  shown  by 
the  United  States  census,  the  table  following  is  presented,  showing 
for  each  of  19  States  the  per  capita  investment  in  these  associations. 
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ASSKTH  I'EK  CAPITA  OF  Bl'ILDlNU  AXD  LOAN  AS50CIAT10K3  IS  XIKETEEX  STATES 
IX  ItlOQ. 

"tail' 

Populmlun. 

A-^^oI 

Pit 

'■as 
Its 

11 

8,Jot.-ta5 

■11 
".•SfS 

iil 

si  77"!  671 

fe:;^;;;:;;:;.;;;;::;:;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;:;;:;;;;:;;;;::;;;;;;; 

4.12 

'        ' 

Kioiii  the  niHivi!  t«l)le.  wliioh  has  l)ci.'n fonstnioted  froniasu^estion 
of  tho  sppi-otary  of  the  League  of  Liocal  Duilding  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions ill  his  ivpoi't  lit  the  ninth  convention  of  thiit  body,  it;  is  seen 
that  if  the  assets  of  building  nnd  loan Hssociiations  were  distributed  in 
eiu-li  State  anion;,'  its  inhabitants  the  i>er  capita  amount  in  New  Jersey 
would  l»e  i?2T.U;  that  in  Ohio,  $i*5.3S;  tliat  in  Pennsylmnia,  H7.63; 
thatinCiilifornia,*l'>.75;  that  in  Indiana,  *11.7?<, etc.  The  19 States  for 
which  datii  iiro  ^j^iven  include  a  iwpiilation  of  nearly  50  millions,  n'hilo 
thi-  invostini-nts  in  htiildiny  and  loan  assm'iations  amount  to  over  500 
nltllilttl^  of  (lolhirs,  an  avenige  of  over  SIO  for  each  individual  com- 
prising tlii'iv  populatiim.  In  the  i-eiwrt  alluded  to  above  it  is  stated 
that  in  Ohio  1  in  every  14  of  its  jwpnlation  is  a  shareholder  of  a  local 
bnildiii;;  and  loan  association,  while  in  New  Jeraey  tho  ratio  U  1  in 
every  l"*:  in  Pennsylvania.  1  in  every  2:i;  in  Indiana,  1  iii  every  3S, 
etc.  Considcriti';  tho  1!'  Slates  as  a  whole,  1  in  every  40  of  the  popu- 
hitioii  was  a  shareholder  in  a  building  and  loan  association  in  thecensu^i 
year. 

A^  ren^ird.s  tlic  inemlM-rship  of  building  and  loan  associations  it  is  not 
pos-ibli-  to  secure  even  approxhnatc  ligiires  for  the  period.  According 
to  the  re[M)rtof  the  DeiKirtini'iit  of  I^lwr  the  nieiiibership  in  1S03  was 
1,74."'>.Tl*.1.  ;iiid  it  is  proliable  that  the  inenibei-ship  closely  followed  the 
coui'se  of  nuiniM'rs  and  assets  ()f  associations  as  shown  in  the  prewd- 
ing  table-!,  Tlie  men  beishiii  of  local  ass<K-iations  as  estimated  for  lsit5 
and  sm-eeediiig  years  by  Mr,  11.  F.  Oellaritis,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Uniteil  States  Leagnc  of  Local  Building  and  Ijoan  Associations  is  oa 
follows:  Inl>i;i5,l,54u,lL>li;  in  1S»0,  l,fil0.300;  in  18tf7,  1,642,179;  in 
lSfls,l,til7,S;i7;  in  ISOO.V.1^,085;  in inO(l,l,4fto,  13*};  inl901, 1,639,598; 
in  V.Xyj,  i,i)SO,7i>7,aiid  in  1903,  1,5<;<3,700.    Aii  indicated,  these  figures 
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relate  solely  to  local  associations  and  do  not  include  a  relatively  small 
membership  belon^^ng  to  national  associations. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  these  institutions  durin^jf  the  dt^cade  from 
1880  to  1890  has  been  shown  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  sonie  of 
the  many  causes  of  their  great  popularity  and  increase  in  numerical 
and  financial  importancre.  The  feature  of  c^oopenition  always  appeals 
strongly  to  men  of  small  means,  enabling  them  when  associated  under 
intelligent  management  to  actH>mplish  results  impossible  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Building  and  loan  associations  were  established  as  purely 
cooperative  societies  and  the  accumulations  of  their  mem>>ers,  which 
individually  would  have  remained  idle  and  unproductive,  were  united 
and  directed  into  productive  channels  resulting  in  large  profits  in  which 
each  member  shared  in  proportion  to  his  interest.  To  the  ix)ssibilit3' 
of  securing  largo  profits  on  small  accunmlations,  coupled  with  the 
greatest  measure  of  financial  safety,  is  doubtless  due  nuichof  the  early 
popularity  of  these  institutions.  Many  forms  of  cooi)ei-ation  have 
failed  to  accomplish  hoped-for  results,  but  these  institutions  have  been 
uniformly  successful  from  their  inception.  Democratic  in  their  in- 
fluences they  promoted  a  strong  fraternal  feeling  among  their  mem- 
bers, while  the  simplicity  of  their  mcthofls  rendered  their  organization 
and  operation  easj'  and  safe.  Then,  too,  they  apjx^aled  most  strongly 
to  the  prevalent  spirit  of  home  >)uilding  and  home  owning.  These  and 
many  other  causes  led  to  the  rapid  organizing  of  these  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  probiible  that  by  1603  the  field  of 
operation  had  l>een  quite  fairh'  covered  in  many  of  the  Stat<^s.  To 
this  fact  and  the  growing  competition  of  savings  banks  and  truest  com- 
panies as  well  as  to  the  changes  in  industrial  conditions  is  due  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  the  cessation  in  their  growth  during  the  hist  decade. 
Then,  too,  the  success  which  had  attended  their  operations  from  the 
beginningfinally  resulted  in  the  organization  of  associatii)ns  under  their 
name  but  lacking  the  essential  feature  of  cooperation.  The  faihire 
of  a  number  of  large  institutions  of  this  character  and  t\w  coiisequeiit 
financial  loss  of  their  shareholders  no  doubt  had  a  certain  unfavoni])le 
influence  which  was  not  dissipated  for  some  years,  whtMi  the  (*xpo>ure 
of  their  methods  and  the  gi-a^lual  increase  of  State  activitv  in  the  wav 
of  special  legislation  regulating  the  operations  of  associations  and  the 
provision  for  official  supervision  of  their  business  and  conduci,  made 
impossible  the  organization  and  opMTition  of  such  institution^  on  other 
than  safe  and  equitable  plans. 

LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  terms  local  and  national  have  been  used  in  connection  with 
these  associations.  The  figures  last  given  relating  to  luembei'shii)  are 
for  local  associations  only,  while  the  preceding  tables  include  associa- 
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tioiis  ])olh  local  and  national.  It  lx»comes  necessary,  therefore,  at 
this  point  to  define  dearly  the  meaning  of  tlie  two  terms  as  applied  to 
})iiilding  and  loan  a-ssociations.  While  the  business  of  these  two 
clas.sefs  of  a.s.sociations  is  conducted  in  a  general  way  under  substan- 
tially the  .^anie  methods,  the  local  iussociation  confines  its  oj^erations 
to  a  small  territory,  while  the  national  operates  without  reference  to 
the  residence  of  its  shareholdei*s  or  the  location  of  the  property  on 
which  loans  arc  to  be  made.  The  distinction  is  a  very  important  one. 
The  primitive  association  was  purely  local  in  character  and  embo<lied 
the  true  cooperative  principle.  Usually  the  members  were  personally 
known  to  each  other,  and  met  at  regular  intervals  at  some  convenient 
phi<*e  in  the  neighlx)rhood  to  pay  their  dues,  ti*ansact  such  other  busi- 
ness as  miiifht  l)e  necessarv,  and  discuss  the  affaii*s  of  their  asswiation. 
K;uh  member  had  in  this  way  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  affairs 
and  transactions  of  the  association,  and  contributed  his  influence, 
know!edg<»,  and  exi^rience  to  its  success.  Its  officers  were  personally 
known  to  each  member,  its  expensi^s  were  small,  its  loans  were  made 
to  memhers  onlv,  and  the  value  of  the  securitv  offered  was  readilv 
ascerhiinable. 

National  associations,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  a  broad(»r  field  of 
operations.  Under  the  plan  usually  adoptc»d  they  arc  accustomed  to 
go  into  distant  count  iesor  even  States  and  establish  branch  associations, 
each  having  perhaps  its  own  board  of  directors  and  ofiicei's  who  are 
authorized  to  sell  stock,  make  loans,  and  ti*ansact  a  general  building 
and  loan  l)u.>iness,  under  the  approval  of  the  centml  association.  In 
exercising  these  powers  they  can  not  avail  themselves  of  the  active 
cooperation  on  th**  i)art  of  their  members  which  is  practiced  by  local 
associations,  'i'his,  coupled  with  other  causes,  sucrh  as  heavy  expenses 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  branch  offices  and  the 
cniplovmi'nl  of  several  sets  of  oflicers,  high  siilaries,  incompetent  and 
perhaps  interested  appraisers  of  property  ujnm  which  loans  are  sought, 
and  in  some  cases  dishonest  administration  have,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  re>ulted  in  heavv  losses  to  those  who  have  invested  in  this 
class  (►f  associati<jjis.  TIh'  ruinous  experience  met  by  these  associa- 
tions in  their  earlit'r  (lays  has  resulted  in  a  more  careful,  conservative, 
and  economical  manaii"ement,  and  in  manv  cases  to  some  restriction  as 
to  the  territory  in  whit-h  loans  are  mad(\  I'nder  proiK^r  laws  regu- 
latin^^  rontrulling.  and  siipei'vising  these  associations,  as  thoy  arc  in 
force  in  many  of  tlu*  Stales,  (here  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  render  a 
vahuiMe  >ervice  and  i)resi»rvi^  to  some  extent  the  principles  of  coop- 
eration which  hav(»  rendered  the  economic  service  of  their  prototypes 
so  beneli<'ent.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  national  associations 
ar<'  comjx'Ued  from  their  very  nature  to  openite  imder  man^''  disad- 
vantages which  are  not  encountered  bj'  locals.     An  Eng^lish  judge  some 
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•ars  ago  aakl:  "Xothing  ia  niore  clear  than  tbat  these  sobrieties  were 
itciidod  to  1)0  locftl;  and  with  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting,  there  is 
reason  why  tbey  should  be  locally  confined.     The  general  meet- 
;s  should  be  held  in  the  county  where  the  niembert;  reside," 
Judge  Seymour  Dexter,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  local  building 
id  loan  aiiiaociation,  and  au  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
lese  associations,   in  an  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
nited  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associationti  bcM 
Cleveland  in  1S95,  gave  expression  to  the  following  views: 
In  my  own  thoughts  and  ideas,  the  building  and  loan  association  ia 
R  local  institution,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  do  not 
admit  of  unlimited  extension.     The  unparalleled  i^iuccess  of  these  asso- 
ciations in  the  past  has  been  largely  duu  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
cal  and  neighborhood  institutions,  and  comparatively  small  in  the 
;grogation  of  capital  in  each.     The  moment  these  associations  become 
itended  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  over  large  territory,  that 
lOiit  many  of  the  elements  of  safety  involved  in  the  local  associa- 
ion  methods  arc  necessarily  eliminated,  and  dangerous  ones  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.     They  are  no  longer  genuine  building  and  loan 
associations  liecauso  no  longer  conducted  on  Ihe  methods  on  which 
"leae  associations  have  won  their  success  and  grown  into  fame. 
In  an  address  before  the  American  Economic  Association  Judge 
ixter  apoke  concerning  national  associations  as  follows: 
While  the«e  associations  have  assumed  the  name  of  the  true  building 
and  loan  association,  they  are  no  more  entitled  to  use  it  as  descriptive 
of  their  business  than  a  western  farm  mortgage  and  trust  company  or 
an  investment  and  loan  company.     The  name  assumed  is  a  misnomer 
except  the  word  '"national.       While  they  have  assumed  some  of  the 
methods  of  the  true  building  and  loan  associations,  as  a  whole  their 
manner  of  doing  business  is  entirely  unlike  them;  thev  have,  as  a  rule, 
eliminated  from  their  scheme  the  modes  and  principles  by  which  the 
success  of  the  building  and  loan  association  has  been  secured. 

The  true  building  and  loan  association  is  a  comparatively  small  nlTair; 

its  operations  are  confined  to  the  place  where  located,  or  the  immediate 

vicinity;  most  of  its  officers  serve  withoui  pay;  each  shareholder  can 

know  what  the  association  is  doing  from  month  to  month,  and  upon 

what  securities  his  money  is  being  invested.     The  shareholders  can 

jtend  the  annual  meetings  and  vote  in  person  for  the  officers  of  their 

loice.     There  are  no  otbcial  places  with  salaries  of  sufficient  amount 

entice  the  scheming  and  crafty,  and  no  paid  solicitors  for  business  to 

Islead  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 

TTicse  elements  of  safety  are  eliminated  in  the  national;  the  motive 

■~  their  organization  is  to  furnish  business  and  gain  to  those  who 

unize  and  conduct  them.     No  capital  is  requiredto  be  invested  in 

business.     Their  operations  spread  in  time  over  many  States;  the 

.reholders  can  not  know  what  the  association  is  doing  or  how  or 

lere  their  money  is  being  invested.     They  can  not  uttena  the  annual 

"stings  and  vote  in  person  for  officers;  they  simply  intrust  their 

ley  to  strangers  to  handle  upon  a  promise  tliat  it  will  be  retui 

at  Bome  time  in  the  future  with  large  mtcrest. 
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Some  of  tln'se  associations  will  fall  into  the  c5ontrol  of  honest  and 
capable  men  and  1)0  successful,  but  the  greatest  number  will  sooner  or 
lat4»r  come  to  failure  and  loss  to  the  sliareholders. 

Whenever  so  line  a  lield  of  operations  presents  itself  to  the  schem- 
ing and  dishonest  as  the  present  system  of  the  national  building  and 
loan  association,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  scheming  and  dishonest 
will  enter  it  nnd  pluck  their  victims  until  restrained  by  proper  legal 
restrictions. 

Judge  AV.  T.  Dunmore,  in  an  address  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
I'nitrnl  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations, 
expressed  similar  sentiments: 

This  system  was  intended  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  wage-earner  to 
become  a  home  owner.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a  8\'stem  b^' 
which  capitalists  could  deposit  })locks  of  .stock  and  thereby  receive 
larger  returns  than  could  l>e  received  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
investment.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  perverted  into  land  com- 
panies, which  purchase  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  The 
building  and  loan  association  is  a  coopcmtivc  association,  and  from  its 
very  nature  its  meml)ership  should  1)c  confined  to  persons  living  in 
one  neigh])orhood.  Th(»  best  results  can  not  Ih>  attained  unless  a  great 
part  of  the  management  is  gratuitous.  The  main  source  of  profit  nmst 
bo  the  receipts  for  the  use  of  money  loaned.  The  meml>er3  should 
live  so  near  that  they  can  see  upon  what  s^^cuiity  their  money  is  loaned. 
Tln\v  should  ])e  personally  ai^quainted  with  tfie  officer  and  familiar 
with  their  business  judgmt^nt.  The  investments  should  be  made  in 
th(i  innnediate  neighborhood  where  the  investoi^s  live. 

THE  LOCAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  AND  ITS  METHOD 

OF  OPERATION. 

Tin*  ti'rni  building  and  loan  association  is  the  most  common  one 
applied  to  associations  of  this  character,  l>eing  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  cover  all  instituti<ms  having  similar  purposes  and  methods,  as 
mutual  loan  associations,  savhigs  fund  and  loan  associations,  coopeni- 
tive  savings  and  loan  associations,  coopei*ativc  banks,  homestead  aid 
associations,  etc.  While  the  term  building  and  loan  associiition  is 
the  most  connnon  one,  the  term  nmtual  (or  cooperative)  savings 
and  loan  association  more  exactly  states  the  purpose  of  these  insti- 
tutions. They  do  not  <»ngage.  as  a  rule,  in  the  work  of  biulding 
houses,  but  furni-ih  their  memliers  a  safe  nutans  for  the  gmdual 
accumulation  of  savings,  together  with  the  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing loans  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  homes.  In  hLs  Treatise 
on  Building  Associations,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Thompson  gives  the  follow- 
ing delinitio!!  of  these  institutions: 

The  building  association  as  now  existing  is  a  private  corporation 
designed  for  tlie  aceunnilation  })y  the  members  of  their  money  by 
periodical  payments  into  its  treasury,  to  be  invested  from  time  to  time 
m  loans  to  the  members  u|x)n  real  estate  for  home  purposes^  the  bor- 
rowing members  paying  interest  and  a  pi'cmium  as  a  preference  in 
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securing  loans  over  other  members,  and  continuing-  their  fixed  i^eriod- 
ical  installments  in  addition,  all  of  >vhic:h  ])ayments^  together  with  the 
nonborrower's  payments,  including  fines  for  failure  to  pav  ft^uch  lixed 
installments,  forfeitures  for  such  continued  failure  of  such  payments, 
fees  for  transferring  stock,  membership  fees  required  upon  the  entnince 
of  the  member  into  the  society,  and  such  other  revenues,  go  into  the 
common  fund  until  such  time  as  that  the  installment  payments  and 
profits  aggregate  the  face  value  of  all  the  shares  in  the  association, 
when  the  assets,  after  pavment  of  expenses  and  losses  are  promted 
among  all  members,  which,  in  legal  effect,  cancels  the  borrower's  debt 
and  gives  the  nonborrower  the  amount  of  his  stock. 

The  methods  of  forming  and  operating  these  institutions  in  their 
simplest  form  may  perhaps  bo  made  clearer  and  better  understood  by 
means  of  a  concrete  example,  as  follows: 

One  hundred  men  living  in  the  same  town  or  neigborhood  agree  to 
cooperate  for  the  puipose  of  accumulating  their  savings  and  of  build- 
ing homes.  Each  of  these  is  able  to  save  one  dolhir  or  more  each  month, 
but  none  has  suflScient  money  to  purchase  or  build  a  home.  In  order 
to  carry  out  their  purpose  a  corporation  is  formed  in  which  every 
member  must  be  a  stockholder  to  the  extent  of  one  or  more  shares. 
On  each  of  these  shares  the  sum  of  ?1  must  be  paid  every  month  as 
dues  until  these  payments  together  with  the  accunuilaled  prolits  shall 
amount  to  $200.  If  each  member  subscribes  for  one  share  it  is  seen 
that  on  monthly  payments  of  $1  jx^r  share,  J^iUO  will  1)0  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  association  each  month.  If  the  operations  of  the 
association  were  confined  purely  to  saving,  two  hundj*(»d  months  must 
elapse  before  each  share  will  have  reached  its  maturity  value  of  S2<X). 
As  soon,  however,  as  these  compulsory  payments,  made  at  stated 
periods,  amount  to  a  sufficient  sum,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  lie  idle 
the  association  offers  it  as  a  loan  on  approv(»d  security.  Such  loans 
are  usually  confined  to  the  members  of  the  associaiion.  Among  the 
hundred  members  there  are  several  who  desire  to  l)orrow  for  tin*  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  or  building  homes,  <»tc. .  and  in  <»rder  to  determine 
to  which  one  the  loan  shall  be  made  the  plan  is  adopted  of  allowing 
those  interested  to  bid  for  the  amount,  the  loan  l)eing  ina(U*  to  (he  one 
who  bids  the  highest  premium  in  addition  to  the  h»gal  rate  of  interest. 
The  money  thus  loanc^d  must  be  used  for  the  pui'poseai)ove  stated,  the 
borrower  securing  the  association  agiiin.>t  loss  l)v  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  purchased  and  on  other  nnil  estate  sufficient  in  value  to  insure 
the  association  against  possible  h>ss.  At  the  same  time  the  born)wer 
must  subscribe  for  or  secure  in  some  other  manner  a  sufficient  numb<*r 
of  additional  shares  to  make  the  maturing  value  of  his  holdings  eciual 
the  amount  of  the  loan,  premiums,  and  interest. 

The  association  thus  secures  two  sources  of  profit  on  its  accumula- 
tions— ^premiums  on  loans  made  and  interest  on  the  same.  To  the 
extent  of  this  profit  it  is  enabled  to  shorten  the  time  that  would 
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natiinilly  t'lapso  licfore  tho  shiircs  reach  a  maturity  value  of  $200. 
Nor  aro  i)reiniuni.s  and  interest  on  loans  the  only  sources  of  profit. 
Failure  to  pay  his  instalhnent  dues  at  the  proper  time  results  in  the 
fining  of  the  delinquent  member.  This  fine  operates  both  as  a  i>en- 
alty  on  the  meml>er  for  delinquency  and  as  a  reimbursement  to  the 
association  for  an\'  loss  or  inconvenience  occasioned  by  such  delin- 
quency. Withdrawals  are  another  source  of  profit  to  the  associa- 
tion. Some  meml>ers  may  find  it  impossible  or  undesirable  to  keep 
up  their  payments  on  account  of  lack  of  work,  removal  from  the 
neighli<jrhood,  etc.  These  are  allowed,  after  due  notice,  to  withdraw 
the  dues  which  they  have  paid  on  their  shares,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  profits  earned  l»y  the  same.  These  shares  are  canceled  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  tlie  profits  is  credited  to  the  shares  which  remain 
in  force.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  months  it  is 
found  that  the  installment  dues  paid  in,  added  to  the  premiums  on 
loans,  interest,  penalties  for  nonpayment  of  dues,  and  the  portion  of 
profits  withheld  from  wlthdniwing  members,  amount  to  sufficient  to 
give  to  each  share  a  value  of  ?2i.M) — tJie  nmturity  value.  The  business 
of  the  association  is  then  terminated,  each  holder  of  a  free  or  unpledged 
share  r(»ceiving  the  sum  of  ^'2^)0,  and  each  holder  of  pledged  shares,  or 
shares  on  which  loans  have  been  made,  receiving  in  lieu  thereof  his  can- 
cclccl  mortgage.  The  above  description  applies  to  the  primitive  plan 
of  association,  known  as  the  terminating,  under  which  the  association 
carried  but  a  single  scries  of  shares  and  disbanded  at  their  maturit\\ 
While  this  plan  has  lieen  almost  entirely  sup(*rseded  by  othei's,  all  of 
which  will  be  desrrihcHl  later  on.  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  fundamental 
methods  which  obtain  in  all  local  building  and  loan  associations,  and 
shows  the  purely  cooperative  chanicter  of  these  institutions  which 
furnish  loans  of  mon(»y  to  those  desiring  to  build  or  pui'chase  homes, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  nonborrower  not  onlv  a  safe  means  of 
accumulating  small  savings,  but  also  a  greater  profit  on  the  same  than 
could  pcM-haps  bo  seeun.'d  by  any  oth(»r  means  equally  safe. 

FrNDAMENTAL  PllINCIPLES. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie 
these  institutions,  it  is  n(»ce<>arv  to  keej)  in  mind  what  has  been  said 
as  to  tin*  purposes  and  methods  of  operation  of  the  earlier  asso- 
ciations. Many  changes  in  method  have  been  adopted  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  meet  new  conditions  and  new  needs,  but  the  pur- 
poses have  remained  the  sanjc  in  every  im{)ort^int  particular.  In 
the  language  of  the  law  of  one  of  the  States  these  arc  '*to  encourage 
industry,  frugality,  home  building,  and  saving  among  its  members; 
the  a(*cunudation  of  saving,  the  loaning  of  such  accumulations  to  its 
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members,  and  the  repa^-nient  to  each  iiioniber  of  his  .savings  when 
they  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  sum,  or  ut  any  time  when  he  shall 
denire  the  same,  or  the  association  shall  desire  to  repay  the  same."' 

The  most  important  principle  involved  in  the  workings  of  the  earlier 
associations  is  probably  that  of  coojKjration  between  men  of  limited 
means  for  the  pui*poses  above  specified.  The  restriction  of  member- 
ship to  persons  residing  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  association 
was  located  is  an  important  principle,  as  is  also  the  like  restriction  of 
loans.  The  localization  of  membership  made  possi])le  a  close  coopem- 
tion  and  promoted  individual  interest  in  the  tinancial  success  of  the 
business  of  the  association,  while  the  localization  of  investments  made 
possible  a  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the 
securitv  offere<l  for  loans,  and  in  this  wav  contributed  lartfelv  to  the 
safety  of  their  jxn'iodic  contril)utions  to  the  funds  of  the  association. 
The  interest  of  members  was  still  further  enhan<'ed  bv  the  fact  that 
their  presence  at  all  meetings  of  their  directing  officers  was  permitted 
and  encouraged.  The  importance  of  this  active  cooperation  in  the 
work  of  the  association  should  be  emphasized.  Not  only  was  coopera- 
tion practiced  in  the  distribution  of  the  i)un»ly  linancial  returns  of 
the  association,  but  all  members  wen*  encouraged  to  cooperate,  to 
8ome  extent  at  least,  in  the  administration  of  its  business  through 
their  presence  at  the  meetings  of  its  officci-s.  All  these  meetings  were 
o|X^n  to  shareholders  and  were  h(»l(l  at  regular  intervals  at  some  place 
convenient  to  all.  Another  principle  common  to  the  earlier  associ- 
ations was  the  restriction  of  loans  to  their  sharehokh^rs.  It  was 
required  that  borrowers  either  Ik^  shareholders  or  become  so  ])cf()re  a 
loan  was  nuide.  The  privilege  of  borrowing  from  the  association 
belonged  to  every  shareholder  who  could  furnish  adequate  security. 
The  funds  of  the  association  were  loaned  at  stated  times,  imd  each 
member  was  given  due  notice  of  the  sam(\  In  ord(*r  to  deti^nnine  the 
right  of  one  UJember  over  another  to  loans  from  the  association,  the 
funds  were  put  up  at  auction  and  loaned  to  the  member  bidding  the 
largest  premium  above  th(»  h»gal  rate  of  interest.  ^lenibers  joining 
the  association  at  anv  tinn*  after  the  date  of  issui*  of  a  serif's  of  shares 
were  required  to  pay  })ack  dues  and  interot  on  such  shares  as  were 
taken  in  order  that  each  share  in  the  series  might  be  of  e(|ual  value 
and  mature  at  the  sani(»  time.  Fines  for  default  in  i>ayment  of  dues 
on  shares  were  also  a  feature  of  the  association,  and  withdr.iwing 
shareholders  were  paid  tlu»  dues  paid  in  on  the  shares  to  lh<*ir  credit. 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  profits  on  the  same,  the  remainder 
being  retained  })y  the  association  for  distribution  among  those  share- 
holders who  remained  in  the  association  until  such  time  as  their  shares 
matured.  All  of  its  officers,  except  the  secretary-treasurer,  served 
without  pay,  thus  reducing  the  expenses  to  a  minimum.     In  the  dis- 
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tribiition  of  protits  cvorv  share  piirticii>att»d  cquully  and  inipnrtially 
in  tlio  funds  in  thr  tiviisurv  from  wlniteVcr  .sourt*o  derived. 

'i'ho  above  are.  in  ))rief,  the  Imsie  principles  upon  which  the  earlier 
asso<'i:itions  rarrit'd  on  their  l)usiness.  As  stated  before,  these  fundii- 
mentals.  t(>  a  jj^real  t^xtent,  underlie  most  of  the  modern  associations, 
but  in  many  ca^t^s  variations  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  in 
ord<M-  lu  meet  the  necessities  which  have  arisen  and  j^ive  the  same 
benellciMit  rc»sults  undcM*  new  conditions.  The  main  features  will  l)e 
taken  up  in  d<Mail  an<I  llnMr  variations  noted. 

PLANS  or  issrix(j  shakes. 

A  primary  diMinction  between  buildin*^  and  loan  associations  is 
bas(Hl  on  llieir  plans  of  issuin**"  shares.  The  earlier  associations  <»per- 
ati'd  und(M*  what  is  t(*rm(Hi  the  terminating''  plan,  l)ut  this  has  in  modern 
associations  jjfivi^n  way  almost  entirely  to  the  serial  and  permanent  or 
|M»r])(»tual  ])hins.  The  foMowinjjf  description  of  the  terminating  and 
serial  ])lans  has  Imm'u  taken  from  Judji^e  Seymour  Dexter's  work, 
entitled  "A  Treat i-»  on  (Vtopcrative  Savintjjfs  and  Loan  Associations:" 

T<Mininatin;^'  phm:  In  the  ])rimilive  building  associations  of  Phila- 
delphia there  wa*^  but  a  sinj^'le  series  of  stiK'k  issued;  every  person 
takinji"  .shares  of  stock,  subseiiuent  to  the  date  of  the  tirat  issue  of 
sliarc*^,  was  (►])li;^a'd  to  pay  ba<'k  dues  in  order  to  be  in  the  sjime  i)o.si- 
tion  he  wouM  have  bc(Mi  had  he  taken  his  stock  at  the  date  of  the  tirst 
issue,  so  that  each  Nharcholdei-  ])aid  the  same  amount  i>cr  share  into 
tlie  association  r«»i2:ar(ll«'ss  of  the  time  when  he  took  his  shares.  Tlie 
mom*v  was  h)anc(l  oidy  to  shareholders.  Inasmuch  as  only  one  series 
of  n(oc1v  was  i«<<ued  the  lifetime  of  the  association  was  limited  to  tlie 
time  that  il  took  for  th(»  shares  to  reach  their  matured  value.  This 
scheme  nei'e^sarily  involved  the  con<lition  that  every  shandiolder 
remaini njr  in  tin*  a^Mx-iation  at  the  tinu*  the  stiK'k  matured  nnist  be  a 
boi'rower  to  llj<»  amount  of  tin*  matun^d  value  (»f  shares  held  by  him. 
L«'t  us  make  t'lis  clear.  Su|)pose  the  charter  of  the  association 
limited  the  numl)er  of  shares  it  could  issue  to  5t)0,  and  that  during 
its  lifetime  it  hatl  issne<l  tliatj  numbcM".  After  the  payment  of  its  run- 
nin;^^  expenses  (he  funds  received  couhl  be  used  for  only  two  ])urpost»s, 
namely,  tin' niakin^^  of  lc»ans  to  its  own  menib(U'S  and  paying  share- 
holdeis  who  with<h'ew.  Sui)pos(»  that  of  tin*  5tM)  shares  issued  J-iiH) 
had  bi'iMi  withdrawn,  leavinjj'  ri'Mj  outstandiuif  when  attainintr  tiuMr 
matiMetl  value.  A^-ume  the  shares  were  JSiiOO  each  at  their  nnitureil 
valu<'.  Now.  'joo  >|i;nes  at  Jr-'Ji'"  each  is  SiO.tXM).  l^e fore  the  shan\s 
can  be  matured  the  association  nuist  have  S4u,ouo  of  assets.  The  assets 
consist  of  till*  iMoneydue  from  the  shareholders  to  the  association  upon 
U>ans.  As  no  shareholder  ci\n  borrow  a  larwr  sum  than  the  matured 
value  of  the  ^har(^^  held  by  him,  it  follows  that  no  shareholder  can  owe 
the  association  for  borrowed  monc»v  a  hir;r«»r  sum  than  the  association 
will  owt'  him  when  his  shan's  of  stock  have  matured;  therefore,  each 
shareholder  must  owt*  tht>  association  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  the 
association  will  owe  him  upon  his  matured  shares.     The  only  limitation 
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or  exception  to  this  statement  of  the  case  will  arise  in  reference  to  the 
dues  paid  at  the  last  meeting.  The  amount  of  thorrie  clues  will  not  have 
been  sorrowed  and  will  be  duo  to  some  shareholder  or  nhareholdors  in 
excess  of  the  amount  owing  by  him  or  them  to  the  association. 

But  as  the  association  progresses  from  year  to  year  towaixl  the  matu- 
rity of  its  stock,  it  raigiit  not  hapiKMi  that  there  arc  shareholders  who 
desired  to  torrow.  What  then  i  It  would  not  do  to  have  the  dues 
paid  in  from  month  to  month  remain  uninvested;  no  profits  would 
accrue,  and  the  result  would  be  unsatisfactory.  Under  the  schemo  of 
a  single  series  the  association  has  the  power  to  compel  shan^holders  to 
boiTow  the  funds.  They  are  culled  forced  loans,  and  their  articles  of 
association  and  by-laws  determini'  who  should  become  the  borrower 
when  there  arc  no  shareholders  wishing  to  borrow. 

This  scheme  is  known  as  the  terminating  plan.  It  involves  thn»o 
serious  defects  which  it  was  verv  desirable  to  obviate,  namelv.  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  assoi-iation  when  the  stock  matured,  the  large  amount 
of  ))ack  dues  whicii  the  new  stock iioUha*  would  have  to  pay  wiio  took 
stock  after  the  association  had  been  running  for  soni(»  time,  and,  lastly, 
the  making  of  forced  loans  -that  is.  compelling  tiie  shareholder  to 
become  a  Iwrrower  wheth<»r  he  wanted  to  do  so  or  not. 

Serial  plan:  To  overcome  these  dei'ecis  the  seriiil  scheme  was  (level 
oped.     Lnder  this  scheme  a  new  .Ncries  of  stock  was  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  each  tiscal  year,  or  half-yearly.     In  some  in-^tances  series 
have  been  issued  (quarterly,  and  evrn  oftener. 

.  This  is  known  as  the  serial  ])lan.  This  changt^  in  the  scheme  obvi- 
ated two  of  the  defects  in  the  single->ei"ies  scIkiuc.  It  permilt«'<l  the 
association  to  become  perpetual,  and  it  furnished  a  new  serifs  of  stock 
so  often  that' one  taking  stock  at  anv  time  in  the  current  sfne>  did  not 
have  a  largo  amount  of  back  dues  to  ])ay  to  i)la('e  him  in  the  sjiuk? 
situation  that  he  woidd  have  l)een  luid  he  taken  liis  shares  al  ihe  tirst. 
As  a  matter  of  practical  ex[)erienre  the  f^erial  i)lan  also  o])viates. 
except  in  nire  cases,  tiie  third  defect.  It  permits  of  tin*  acei's-^ion  of 
new  stockholders,  who  become  such  for  the  expre>s  purpose  of  becom- 
ing borrowers.  In  the  single->erieN  scheme,  when  jin  a-^ociation  had 
become  two  or  more  veais  old,  the  amount  of  l>ack  dues  tiiat  thev 
would  have  to  jkiv  <»n  tlieir  slock  in  order  to  ]>ei'om(»  shareholder-^,  so 
that  thev  nii^ht  become  borrowers,  was  a  scm'Ious  ob^iaclc:  while  u!nU*r 
the  serfal  plan  the  amount  was  not  large  at  any  tiun*.  In  a  well- 
Dianaged  association,  having  the  contiilence  of  the  c(>uununity,  lin'i-c  is 
usual! V  no  ditKcultv  in  linding  tiiose  who  wish  to  borrow  the  funds. 
But  the  scheme  provides  a  ino(h>  to  obviate  an  accunui!ati(»n  of  funds 
that  can  not  bo  loaned  by  pi-oviding  a  mode  for  conjj>elling  with- 
drawals. In  the  serial  scheme  it  is  deenx'd  advisn)>h\  when  a  scries 
matures,  to  have  but  comparatively  few  outstanding  fiee  >hares. 

Hence  it  is  deemed  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  withdrawals  in  series 
approaching  matui'ity.  This  is  accomj)lishe(i  by  incn»a  -ing  the  per- 
centage of  profits  which  the  withdrawing  shareholder  is  allowed  as 
the  series  approaches  its  maturity. 

In  addition  to  this  i)olicy  many  associations  have  i)rovided  tlial  the 
withdrawal  of  stock  may  be  compelled  after  a  series  has  attained  a 
certain  number  of  3'ears.  In  the  case  of  a  compulsory  withdrawal  th(> 
shareholder  is  allowed  all  the  profits.  The  scheme  of  the  Massachu- 
setts cooperative  banks  has  this  provision,  the  number  of  years  l)eing 
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placed  at  four  or  more.  The  scheme  of  the  New  York  cooperative 
savings  and  loan  as>^ociations  has  the  same  provision,  and  places  the 
age  of  the  series  at  four  jears  or  more. 

While  it  is  wise  to  thus  provide  a  mode  for  compelling  withdrawals, 
if  necessity  rcMiuires  it,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  uninvest<»d 
funds,  there  will  seldom  l)e  occasion  for  an  association  to  avail  itself 
of  the  provision. 

The  single  series,  or  terminating  plan,  has  been  almost  wholW  aban- 
doned in  localities  where  these  associations  have  been  in  operation 
long.  Most  of  those  that  remain  in  such  localities  were  formed  years 
ago,  and  have  not  had  time  to  run  their  course  to  a  natural  dissoluticm 
by  the  maturing  of  their  stock. 

In  some  cases  where  an  association  is  fonned  upon  the  serial  plan, 
each  series  has  been  conducted  sepamtely,  as  though  it  was  the  only 
series  of  stock  the  association  had  outstanding,  thereby  making,  in 
eifect,  as  many  terminating  associations  running  under  one  manage- 
ment as  there  are  series  issued.  This  cumbersome  mode  of  conducting 
the  busin(\'-s  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  those  who  organized  and 
conducted  the  association  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  proper  mode  of 
conducting  tlie  business  in  cases  where  all  the  series  are  run  together, 
forming,  in  etfect.  a  partnership. 

Pennanent  or  ])erpetuiil  plan:  It  has  ])een  seen  that  under  the  ter- 
minating plan  but  one  series  of  shares  is  issued,  each  of  which  is  at  all 
times  of  e<|ual  valu(\  When  these  have  matured  and  been  paid  otT, 
the  business  of  tlie  assoeiation  is  ended  and  it  is  disbanded.  The  serial 
assoeiation  is  composed  <;f  a  sei'ies  of  issues  made  at  stated  intervals. 
and  r'aeli  shaieholder  in  a  given  seri(\s  is  in  practically  the  same  posi- 
tion as  regards  tiie  othcM*  shar(»hold(M*s  in  that  series  as  if  he  were  a 
member  of  a  t«Mininating  association.  In  etl'ect,  a  serial  ass<H'iation  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  terminating'  associations  bcirinning  at  st-ated 
inter\als.  lender  the  pernian(»nt  or  pei'petual  plan  stock  is  issued 
wlHiiover  i'allcd  for.  and  ther(»  is  n.o  necessity,  therefore,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  liack  dui's  and  interest,  as  is  the  cas(*  in  the  terminatinjr  and 
seiJMl  plans.  Kach  sluireholder  is  in  a  class  by  himself  and  begins  his 
periodic  ]>aynient>  when  his  stoek  is  issu(»d  and  continu(»s  the  same 
until  its  Tuaturity.  This  plan  in  its  latest  development  has  been  termed 
the  "  Djiyton  plan."  owing  probably  to  its  origin  in  the  city  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  s('\eral  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  associations  in 
tlie  rountry  ar<»  eonducti'd  on  that  plan.  At  the  date  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  tln'  l)(»i)artm<'n(  of  Labor  relative  to  this  subj«?ct  in  l.S}>;5the 
gcMicral  nianiigei'  of  one  of  these  associations  fnridshed  th<»  Department 
the  following"  (ies«'ri})tion  of  that  i)lan: 

In  \\\r  tirst  place  it  nuist  lie  noted  that  the  ])lan  is  applicable  to  per- 
maihiit  ass()<'iations  only,  and  can  not  be  applied  to  either  tenninating 
or  serial  associations. 

Tlu^  plan  dillers  from  other  plans  in  four  nniin  particulars,  besides 
SOUK*  minor  ones. 

First.  New  members  may  join  at  any  time  without  [Miying  back  dues. 

iSecond.  Paid-up  stock  is  ismied. 
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Third.  Premium  i.s  eiitiri^ly  ubolisbed,  each  member  being  entitled 
to  borrow  money  in  the  order  of  his  application  at  such  rate  of  interest 
HS  the  board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time  tix. 

Fourth.  Earnings  are  not  only  ascertained  and  divided  semiannu- 
ally, but  when  creaited  are  subject  to  withdrawal  the  same  as  monoj'^ 
payments. 

I  will  take  them  in  their  order.  As  a  preliminary  observation,  how- 
ever, 1  might  say  that  the  main  object  of  all  these  changes  has  been 
to  simplify  methods  and  to  enable  tne  association  to  more  easily  adjust 
itself  to  the  situation  and  needs  of  the  various  people  with  whom  it 
deals.  All  the  older  plans  are  more  or  less  ironclad.  Verv  little 
attempt  is  made  at  elasticity  or  to  accommodate  the  individual  member; 
on  the  contrary',  the  member  is  required  to  adjust  himself  to  the  asso- 
ciation. He  nmst  join  not  when  he  wants  to,  but  when  he  can.  lie 
can  not  pay  his  money  in  when  he  gets  it,  but  when  the  association  is 
ready  to  tafce  it.  If  he  wants  to  borrow  money  the  association,  through 
the  medium  of  premium  ascertained  by  competitive  bids,  so  compli- 
cates matters  that  he  is  wholly  unable  to  calculate  the  rate  of  interest 
he  is  to  pay;  and  finally,  if  tHrough  misfortune  or  sickness  he  is  com- 
pelled to  (juit  before  his  shares  mature,  his  rights  are  enveloped  in 
mist,  and  he  is  generally  compelled  to  suffer  a  forfeiture  which  embit- 
ters him  ever  after. 

First.  A  member  may  join  at  any  time.  This  is  acconmlished  hy 
substantially  making  each  man's  stock  a  separate  series.  The  theory 
of  this  is  plain  enough,  the  difliculties  which  suggest  themselves  being 
merely  the  keeping  of  the  l)ooks  and  the  division  of  earnings,  both  of 
which  will  be  explained  later  on. 

Second.  Paid-up  stock  is  issued.  This  is  a  decided  innovation.  The 
old  theory-  being  tnat  in  all  cases  when  stock  matured  the  in(»inber  was 
paid  in  cash  and  the  stock  canceled.  It  is  not  issued  at  all  times,  ])ut 
only  when  the  society  can  prolita])lv  loan  the  nu)n<»v.  It  may  ])e 
called  in  also  if  a  glut  of  monc^y  occurs.  It  is  entitled  to  share  in  the 
earnings  like  other  stock,  })nt  dividends  when  declared,  instead  of  being 
credited  on  the  book  as  in  the  case  of  running  stock,  are  paid  in  cash. 
It  may  also  be  withdrawn  the  same  as  running  stock.  In  fact,  barring 
the  fact  that  it  pays  no  dues  and  receives  dividends  in  cash,  it  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  rights  and  lia))ilities  as  running  .stock. 

Paid-up  stock,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  useful  adjunct  to  a  l)uild- 
ing  association.  It  gives  the  association  connnand  of  a  larg<»  additional 
amount  of  money  to  loan  and  thus  reduces  the  rates  to  borrowers. 
This  class  of  stockholders  is  also  a  little  steadier  than  the  bookholders. 
They  arc  not  so  easily  panicked,  nor  are  they  so  needy  as  to  I'tMiuire 
their  money  at  once  in  case  of  a  strin<ifencv  in  finance  or  a  business 
depression. 

Paid-up  stock  is  also  a  sort  of  iinancial  regulator  to  an  association. 
When  money  is  too  plenty,  not  being  obliged  to  issue  it,  the  doors  are 
dosed  and  a  large  source  of  su])ply  is  thus  hluit  off.  If  this  does  not 
suffice  even  outstanding  stock  may  be  called  in.  When,  however,  the 
demand  for  money  becomes  greater  than  the  sui)ply,  paid-u]>  stock 
being  a  favorite  investment,  the  association  has  but  to  open  the  gates 
and  money  pours  in  until  the  e<iuilibrium  is  restored.  l\y  these  means 
the  idle  casli  balance  of  the  association  is  kept  continually  small,  and 
yet  all  really  desirable  loans  can  ))e  made,  and  all  other  demands 
prompth'  met.     It  must  not  be  supj)osed,  however,  that  this  paid-up 
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Stock  i--  lu'ld  ontinly  or  oven  Ijir;r<*ly  I'V  capitulbts.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  held  almost  ontiivly  in  small  sums  by  the  more  frugal  clement  m 
tlM»  workiiijjT  <'la>ses.  Jn  the  annual  report  of  the  asSKOciation  hereto- 
fore roferrcMl  to.  made  on  January  1.  ISyS,  2,411  persons  appear  as 
lioldinjr  >^S»)7.T<»n  of  tliis  stock,  or  an  averaj^e  of  J?351<.81*  per  person, 
while  of  the  wli'.h'  '2Ail  e^rtilicatt^s  outstanding^,  S22  were  for  ?!<>) 
only. 

Third.  Pn^lKihly  the  most  pronounc»»d  difference,  however,  between 
(he  Dayton  plan  and  others  is  in  the  method  of  loaning  money.  Instead 
r)f  s**llin<r  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  in  open  meeting  the  right  to 
lionow  money,  it  is  loaned  to  members  at  a  rate  of  interest  fixed  by 
th<'  board  of  directors,  on  the  i)rinciple  of  "'first  come,  first  served.'' 

The  following  is  u  ropy  of  the  contract  signed  by  the  borrower,  which 
I  think  will  largely  <*xplain  itself.  (For  convenience  I  make  it  a  loan  of 
i51ni».  and  supposr  tin*  nitc  of  interest  agreed  upon  is  13  cents  [>er 
werkj: 

'•Sinn. no.  "'Daytox,  Ohio, , . 

"  Keceived  as  a  loan  fi-oin  the  Mutual  Homo  and  Savings  Association, 
of  Davtoii.  Ohio,  thr  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  which  sum  I  affree  U) 
n'oay  with  ,'..*.,  dollar^  jwr  week  interest  thereon,  pa\'ablc  weekly,  as 


n'oay  w 
f<)il(»w>: 


••  J  h{'rc))V  >ubscrilM»  for  one  share  of  stork  in  said  association,  of  one 
hundird  dollars  each,  bot^k  No.o4r.G-J:l.  and  I  agree  to  pay  to  said  asso- 
eiation  weekly,  not  le>s  than  the  sum  of  ,*/'„  dollars,  which  sum  is  to  Ik? 
ai)[)iird  a-?  follows: 

*•  Kirst.  To  the  i)aynn'nt  of  any  lines,  insurance,  taxes,  or  other  assess- 
ments niadr  a»rain>t  uk-  in  aecordanre  with  the  bv-laws  of  said  associa- 
tion. 

••Srrond.   T«»  the  payment  of  tin?  inten'^t  due  on  said  loan. 

""Third.  TIh'  bahmceof. -aid  amount  to  be  applied  toward  the  piyment 
(►f  niy  >:iid  >to<k  ^uljM-rij^tion.  Said  we<»kly  ])ayments  shall  be  con- 
lirimd  until  slid  >l<i(k  i>  fully  pai<l  up  by  the  piyments  a])plied  thereto 
n^  al*ov<'  >t:it('d.  an<l  the  dividends  d(?elared  tln'reon.  1  also  hereby 
as-iiiTu  tin*  s'ock  aforesiid  to  ^aid  association  a>  collateral  security  for 
.Slid  l(»an.!nid  1  authoiizt*  it.wlic^n  said  stock  is  fully  paid  up.or  sbouhl 
I  fail  for  ejo-ljt  weeks  to  make  tin*  paym<»nts  above  stated, at  its  option 
to  v»  ithdiaw  siid  -lork  in  aceordane<'  with  the  by-laws  of  said  associa- 
ti<Mi.  or  any  <;r  all  of  tin*  juoney  paid  ther<M»n,  and  apply  the  amount 
withdrawn  to  (he  ])ayment  of  said  loan,  or  tin*  interest  thereon, or  any 
of  tile  a-se^>nients  idioye  stated. 

••Should  any  ])art  of  said  loan  or  tin*  interest  thereon  or  anj' of  .said 
as'»e^-:nient«<  I'eiiiain  unpaid  after  the  withdrawal  value  of  said  stock  is 
>i*  applied,  they  -hall  Ikcoiik'  due  and  i)ayable  at  t!ic  option  of  said 
a.N-^oeialion. 

'"  N/r/z/.V; /'  (") 


"Tiii^  fiinii  of  <i»nli-;u-t  lia-  1m-<mi  rliiin;:»Ml  KoiiH'what  hinrc*  tliCMlato  of  the  a)»ve 
^■t:^t^•l'n•rlt  Jii  \w.\.     The  i>n'<i.Mit  f»)nn  nf  cuntiin't  is  as  tollowrf: 

"  ^ "  Dayton,  Ojuo, ,  190—. 

''Kcrcived  ;tH  a  loan  fruiii  llie  Mutual  Tlonio  and  •SuviuK?  Ansociation,  of  Dayton, 

Oliin,  nf  wliich  assiiciatioii  I  am  a  iiKMnlK.'r, dollars,  which,  together 

with  thf;  interest  and  hxwh  taxi>i«,  HUH4*»<MinentH,  and  insurance  a.s  are  in  default,  I 
proiiiiHi*  uiid  mirt'i}  to  n']my  at  the  otiiee  of  Fai<l  usso<'iation  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  install- 
niejit  payments  uf  not  Ic^d  thau tlullara  ix;r  mouth,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  loan,  so  ftir  as  it  is  concornod.  is  n  plain  loan 
at  a  definite  rate  of  interest^  and  that  the  stock  which  the  1)oitowol* 
flabscribes  for  is  used  as  a  sort  of  sinking  fund  in  which  to  accuinulato 
the  money  with  which  to  jxiy  the  loan.  When  the  money  in  the  fund 
is  sufficient  to  pay  the  loan — that  is,  when  the  stock  matures — the  money 
is  transferred  from  the  stock  to  the  loan  and  the  hitter  is  canceled. 
While  the  monej*  is  \ycing  accunnilated  on  the  stock  it  is  entitled  to  its 
share  of  the  earnings  just  as  other  stock. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  required  weekly  payment  is  even  2;")  c<Mits 
on  each  share  of  ^HXK  The  borrower  does  not  pay  as  in  the  old  asso- 
ciations 25  cents  as  his  dues  and  an  additional  sum  for  interest,  tines, 
etc.  Twenty-tivc  cent.s  per  week  pays  the  whole  hill.  The  interest, 
etc.,  is  taken  out  of  it,  and  the  balance,  whatever  it  is.  !)ecnm(^s  a  credit 
on  his  stock.  No  matter  what  rate  of  int<M*est  is  a<}freed  uj^on  or  what 
fines  or  other  assessments  are  made,  the  weekly  mymiMit  rcMuains  the 
same.  The  rate  of  interest  merelj'  shortens  or  lenofthens  the  time  it 
will  take  to  mature  the  stock  and  cancel  the  loan.  A  ])orrower  there- 
fore knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  ])ay  from  the  start  to  the  llnish. 
You  wnll  observe  also  that  the  weekly  ])ayment  rcipiired  is  a  mininuun 
payment.  The  borrower  may  therefore  pay  as  unich  more  as  lie  is  able. 
vVhatcver  pavment  he  makes  dniws  dividends  and  sliort(Mi^  the  time 
in  which  his  loan  will  be  paid  up.  It  is  not  expcited  that  every  bor- 
rower will  simply  pay  the  re<pii red  dues.  The  minimum  j)ay!nent  is 
made  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  and  the  tield  is  left  open  for 
each  man  to  pay  off  his  loan  as  soon  as  1h»  can.  1  fe  may,  therefore,  pay 
it  up  in  five  years,  or  one  year,  or  <»ven  in  <»ne  week,  if  he  wishes. 
For  the  ^^anle  reason  he  may  i)ay  otf  his  loan  at  any  tinu^  whtilever. 
The  minimum  ])avment  oidv  beinjif  fixed,  ]io  mav  oav  at  th(»  time  the 
whole  l>alance  due  ou  the  losui  and  have  it  <*anct»le(l,  iKiyiu;^'  inti'rest 
of  course  only  up  to  the  date  of  caniT^lhition.  A  burrower  may  aUn, 
at  any  time  my  up  out*  or  more  of  his  shares,  and  have  the  amount 
credited  on  his  loan  and  interest  stopped  to  that  extent. 

Fourth.  As  to  tlie  distribution  of  <»arnin^^-^:  Tnder  tin's  ])Ian  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter.  Every  six  months  the  earnin;;^.^  are  ascertained. 
As  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  interest  i)aiil.  this  is  soon  done.  Out 
of  this  first  comes  the  expenses.  Thru  tin*  Oliio  law  requires  that  ."> 
per  cent  be  set  asidt*  to  a  fund  out  of  which  all  lossi's  are  ]);iid  (when. 

dayof  oach  calendar  month,  during  its  rnntinuanro.  siiiil  pjivnirnts  hy  tliis  :iu'r«'«.ni(*nt 
shall  be  entered  on  Loan  Book  Xt).  O  and  the  a;;;!rogiiti'  nt  tiic  i^iunr  nppliiMl  mi  tlu> 
last  day  of  Juno  and  Doceniber  durin;;  tlio  rnntiiuiaMi-t'  oi  tlu*  litan,  its  i'nilnws: 

"First.  To  the  ]jJiyniont  of  tht*  inttTtvt  on  said  loan  li»r  Iho  six  nu»nlhs,  or  frai-linn 
thereof,  at  the  nik»  of jior  ctMituin  ]kt  annntn. 

"Set'ond.  To  the  payment,  at  the  option  <»i'  Hai«l  nss<H'iaiinn.  <»i'  j-mh  taxi's,  a*;siss- 
mentH,  or  insurance  :w  may  be  in  ih^fault  on  pmjKTty  pU'd:j<'d  tn  secure  this  nl»li;:a- 
tion. 

"Thinl.  The  balance  of  said  amoimt  to  the  payment  tn  ihaf  cxtvnt  and  a<  a  i-rvdit 
of  thatilato,  on  the  principal  of  tiiis  note. 

'' All  imiiaid  installment.**  t^hnW  bear  inten^st  at  tlic  rat«' of  sevj-n  ]kt  crntuni  per 
annum  from  the  time  S2ime  are  du(^  until  ]iaid. 

"After  two  monthly  install Iments  ]>eeome  due  and  are  unpaid,  then  th(^  wljnle 
axnonnt  of  principal  and  inttTest  shall  lK*come  due  and  payable,  at  the  opt  inn  nf  the 
Bfseociation,  and  the  inortjraRe  or  other  security  enfortvd  for  the  payment  thentif. 

"It  is  a^ifreed  and  understoo<l  that  at  any  time  after  one  year  from  the  date  henvtf 
the  whole  amount  then  unpaid  on  this  loiui  shall,  at  the  option  (jf  said  association, 
become  due  and  payable  and  the  mortgasre  or  other  security  enforci'd  for  the  payment 
thereof. 
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however,  this  fund  reaohos  o  j>er  cent  of  the  outstanding  loans  this  is 
no  longer  re<iuirecl).  The  balance  is  then  diA'ided  anionir  all  the 
members  in  proi)ortion  to  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each 
memlwr.  The  amount  standing  to  the  member's  credit  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ?>ix  months,  unless  smcc  withdrawn,  is  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
tribution, ])ut  an  allowance  is  also  made  to  members  on  the  required 
payments  made  since  that  time.  On  all  running  stock  this  dividend  is 
credited  to  the  member's  account,  and  thereafter  is  regarded  just  the 
same  as  money  paid.  On  all  paid-up  stock  the  dividenti  is  paid  in  cash. 
The  exact  money  vaUie  of  eacn  man's  stock  being  thus  ascei*tained  at 
the  close  of  each  six  months,  the  matter  of  withdrawals  is  also  made 
easy.  The  amount  in  the  loss  fund  represents  the  risk  in  the  outstand- 
ing loans.  Every  man's  accoiuit  is  therefore  worth  its  face.  He  is, 
therefore,  allowed  to  withdniw  anv  or  all  of  the  amount  standing  to  his 
credit,  dividends  and  all,  by  giving  two  weeks'  notice,  provided  the 
money  is  in  the  treasurv.  If  it  is  not,  his  notice  is  filed  and  he  is  paid 
in  his  Older  as  fast  as  tlie  money  comes  in. 

It  will  be  further  observed  that  in  the  above  method  of  ascertaining 
and  dividing  the  earnings  the  number  of  sliares  a  man  holds  cuts  very 
little  figure.  The  money  paid  in  on  them  is  the  basis  of  the  calculation 
for  dividends.  This  has  a  most  important  side  effect.  The  mone\' 
actuallv  paid  in  by  a  member,  not  wliat  he  ought  to  have  paid,  as  in 
the  older  plans,  is  the  basis  of  dividends.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
n(»cessary  to  insist  that  a  member,  not  a  borrower,  should  make  the 
p;iyments  his  sliares  call  for.  No  attention  is.  therefore,  paid  as  to 
whether  a  nonborrower  j)jivs  up  or  not.  If  he  does  not  it  is  own  affair; 
nobody  Imt  himself  is  the  loser.  Neither  are  fines  ever  assessed  on  the 
nonborrower.  No  attention  is  paid  to  him  except  to  adjast  his  dividend 
in  accordance  with  his  payments.  Theefiect  of  this  has  been  surpris- 
ing. Nobody  can  estimate  the  number  of  people  who  have  been  deterred 
from  joining  building  a-^sociations  by  the  fear  that  thej*  might  not  bo 
able  l<)  k(M'])  up  tlirir  payments  after  they  were  in,  and  woulcl  be  fined 
and  f)tli('i"wis(?  nuilcted  in  conse^iuence.  Thev  were  the  verv  best  and 
mo>t  pnidrnt  p('oi)le.  too.  The  ignorant  and  the  thoughtless  may  bo 
iiKlurrd  to  5i>sume  burdens  which  thev  are  not  sure  thev  can  carrv,  but 
tin*  intfllitrmt  andtiie  thoughtful  will  hesitate.  At  anv  rate  this  fact, 
together  with  the  ra^^  and  certainty  with  which  money  may  be  with- 
drawn. Mud  aNo  the  further  fact  that  no  initiation  fee  is  required,  has 
led  to  a  regular  stampede  to  join  building  associations  in  the  city  of 
I)aytf>n.  ()\er  P>  per  cent  of  all  the  ])eople  in  the  city,  men,  women, 
and  ehildren.  bi'lonnf  to  this  one  association  alone,  and  there  are  a  num- 
hei-  (»r  other  good  a<>ociations  also. 

The  ]>opularity  <»f  these  associations  in  Dayton  can  not  be  better 
illustrated  ilmn  l»y  comparing  the  population  of  the  city  with  the  num- 
ber of  members  t>\  th<'  various  a<so(riations.  The  ])opulation  of  the  citv 
in  I>n'.hi  wji^  ♦;r,.:>oi).  it  has  bei»n  growing  i-apidly  since,  but  an  outsiJo 
estimate  would  hardly  give  it  over  8>L(Xm».  The  membership  in  the 
variolic  associations  on  Jaiuiary  1,  ISIK^,  was  1J>.880.  Of  course,  in  a 
few  instatiees  the  same  person  is  a  member  of  more  than  one  association, 
but,  nevertiiele.-s,  the  figures  arc  almost  startling.  Probably  more 
l)eople  Ix^hmg  to  such  associations  in  the  city  of  Daj'ton  in  proportion 
to  its  size  than  in  ariy  other  city  in  the  world. 

The  rule  as  to  lines  n(»ed  not  be  so  strictly  enforced  even  against  bor- 
ers as  is  necossarj'  under  the  old  phins.    The  borrower  gets  credit 
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for  onlj^  what  he  pays,  and  if  the  security  is  ample  the  society  suffers 
no  peeuniarj'^  loss  if  he  does  not  pa}-  promptIj\  Consequentlj'','fi'^os  are 
selaom  assessed  to  any  great  extent.  The  association  Ijefore  named 
collected  only  $160.30  in  fines  in  1892,  although  its  gross  receipts  were 
over  81,800,000. 

It  onl}'  remains  for  me  to  answer  some  queries  which  will  naturally 
arise  as  to  the  bookkeeping.  It  is  undoubtt^dly  true  that  in  small  asso- 
ciations the  labor  of  keeping  the  books  is  somewhat  increased  under  this 
plan,  as  an  individual  ledger  account  must  be  kept  with  each  member. 
On  the  other  hand  the  books  are  ever  so  much  better  even  in  a  small 
association,  and  it  is  whollv  impossible  to  keep  correct  books  in  an  asso- 
ciation of  any  size  under  tfie  old  plans.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
any  satisfactor}"^  explanation  of  the  methods  of  bookkeeping  in  any 
reasonable  space.  Thej^  must  l)e  seen  to  be  understood.  In  general, 
however,  a  weekly  payment  journal  similar  to  those  always  in  use  is 
kept,  in  which  is  entered  all  payments  in  the  proper  i'olunm  for  the  cur- 
rent week  and  opposite  the  name  of  the  member.  It  is  ruled  to  last  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  amount  paid  is  transferred  or 
posted  to  the  individual  account  of  the  memlier  in  the  ledger.  There 
IS,  however,  this  difference:  The  weekly  payment  of  the  borrower  is 
not  separated  into  dues,  interest,  lines,  etc.,  in  this  journal.  Only  the 
bulk  sum  paid  is  entered.  The  interest,  fines,  etc.,  are  charged  every 
six  months  to  the  borrower's  individual  account  in  the  ledger,  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  the  ])ulk  sum  of  his  payments  is  also 
posted  to  his  account,  a  balance  is  struck.  This  is  an  enormous  saving 
m  bookkeeping  and  in  handling  cash.  The  weekly  i)ayment  is  the 
same  for  both  borrower  and  nonborrowei*,  ])oing  25  cents  on  each  share 
of  stock.  It  is  even  monev  also,  and  avoids  the  handling  of  much  small 
change  as  is  necessary  when  the  pavment  is  senanitod  each  week,  the 
interest  nearly  always  comprising  odd  cents.  Tlie  semiannual  dividend 
is  credited  to  each  man's  account  in  the  weekly  journal  as  the  first  pay- 
ment of  the  six  months.  Of  course  many  other  minor  details  are  not 
touched  upon,  but  they  are  only  such  as  would  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  bookkeeper.  In  a  large  association  a  greater  sul>clivision  of 
accounts  can  be  maac,  each  with  its  appropriate  book,  ami  intricacy  be 
thus  further  avoided. 

In  1893  it  was  found  that  of  the  5.51)8  local  associations  l.S.O  per  cent 
were  operating  under  the  terminating,  5«).r>  pi^r  cent  under  the  serial, 
and  20.8  per  cent  under  the  permanent  i)lan;  while  of  the  2l()  national 
associations,  0.4  per  cent  were  operating  under  the  ttM'niinating,  57.5 
per  cent  under  the  serial,  and  1:1^.1  per  cent  under  the  permanent  i)lan. 
Combining  the  figures  for  both  local  and  national  associations,  it  was 
found  that  13  per  eent  of  all  associaticuis  were  opeiating  inuler  the  ter- 
minating, 50.<)  per  cent  under  the  serial,  and  oM.4  p(»r  cent  under  the 
permanent  plan.  While  no  figures  are  available  from  which  similar 
information  for  later  years  can  be  gjiincMl.  it  is  probable  that  tin*  ter- 
minating plan  has  practically  disappeared  and  that  the  proportion  of 
associations  operating  under  the  permanent  plan  has  increased  to  some 
ext<^Dt. 
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PLANS  OF  MAKIN(;  LOANS. 

Tlu'  inoinbcrsbii)  of  buildin*^  and  loan  associations,  so  far  as  tho 
invi'stmrnt  of  their  funds  is  oonctTiiod.  is  oonii)osod  of  two  classes — 
l)()rro\vf'rs  and  nonljorrowors.  Bm-rowinjr  mombors,  however,  are 
uMially  in  the  niinorilv.  Th(^  Depart miMit  of  Labor  in  its  inv(\sti;^ation 
in  [sm  found  that  about  .*»  per  <'ent  of  the  shareholders  in  local  associa- 
tions wen*  hoirowers,  tin*  reniaindiM*  holdini^  their  shares  purely  as  an 
in\'(»>tnieiil.  Thesr  loans  made  to  shareholders  are  of  two  kinds— real 
c*'<tate  and  stock  loans.  Keal-ostate  loans  are  those  made  ujK)n  real 
estate,  and  are  usually  secured  by  a  lirst  nn)rt;4^i^^e  on  the  property  in 
a<ldili<)n  to  the  p!(Ml<ro  of  hi^  stoek  by  the  borrowing  member.  Slock 
loans  are  tho><*  mad(*  upon  shares  of  the  asso<*iation,  such  shares  lu^incj 
held  i)v  the  a>-io<*iatir)n  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan, 
tojLTelher  with  >U(h  oilier  security  as  mav  b<»  demanded  and  <riven. 
Loans  on  rea!-(»state  security  are  bv  far  the  most  numerous  in  these 
assoeiatiniis.  Piactieally  all  as.^ociations  have  loans  of  this  character, 
while  a  lar<^^<*  nuuil)er  of  association^^  have  no  stock  loans.  Of  the 
r>,ril»S  l(M-al  a>soiiations  covered  hy  the  investijjation  of  J.SJ*3,  but  21 
had  no  rcal-e-^tale  loan^,  while  iM.'.o  reported  that  they  had  made  no 
loans  on  shares.  This  inv(*sti;^ation  aNo  developed  the  fact  that  in 
some  associations  a  third  cla<s  i.>f  loans  was  nnide — those  on  otluT 
securid*-  than  !*c:il  cstal(*  or  stock.  It  was  th(»re  shown  that  of  the 
s>4i:t..s«;KLMl  i)f  l<»an<  ma(l(*  hv  local  associations.  ii^i:L':>,:U:-5,7i^''i*  or  1>:>.1 
percept,  were  on  r»'.il  estate:  Sir),s,s0.r;<;;»,,  oi*  ;*,.<;  per  cent,  wen»  on 
stock  of  the  association:  wiiile  >'.'». ^»<)^;.^.''>;J,  or  i,l]  per  cent,  were  on 
other  sccuiitie-^.  It  i>  SC4M1  from  these  ii<i'ures  that  Ji  very  lar<fe  pro- 
[)oition  of  tlic  loans  niad«'  by  these  associations  are  for  the  i)ur|)0>e  of 
enablin;^"  their  members  to  acijuire  homes.  Of  the  r>,.')J».>  local  ns.socia- 
tion.s  found  to  he  in  <;pe!ation  in  1^1»*5,  4.i'T:i  report(?d  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Ikuhcs  acquired,  wiiiU^  l.i'rin  re])orted  as  to  th«»  number  of  other 
buihiin;:s  ac<|uired  by  ]>orrowers  fUrrinM^  the  existence  of  the  assoi-ia- 
tions.  riir  numbi»rof  homes  n^achcMl  the  very  larire  liirure  of  l290,iSU3. 
wiiile  (In-  h!inil>.'r  of  oilier  buildings  ac(piired  was  :i(i,()<Jl. 

Loans  are  almost  invai'Iably  conlincul  by  associations  to  their  own 

«  • 

sliar(»holders.  In  soiue  cases,  hov\ev(M'.  w-hen»  there  is  no  demand  for 
money  on  the  j)art  of  their  shareholders,  associations  provide  for  loan- 
in*;;  theii-  funds  to  ])ersons  (»ther  than  shareholders  upon  such  terms 
and  <"ondi(ions  as  may  be  approved  by  their  boanls  of  directors.  An 
elVort  was  made  by  tin*  Department  of  Ijal)or  in  ISIKJ  to  ascertain  the 
(»-\tent  to  which  this  ])ractice  (»btained.  It  was  found  that  in  the  2,200 
local  a-^.'-ociations  rei)ortin<(  as  to  this  feature,  but  TO,  or  3.5  per  cent, 
carried  loans  of  this  chanicter.     The  number  of  loans  so  made  was 


r 
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2,050,  and  the  amount  involved  $2-3i^8,()21,  the  average  .size  of  the 
loans  being  $1,133. 

The  repa}'ment  of  loans  is  secured  to  associations  by  mortgages  on 
real  estate  and  by  a  pledge  of  the  stock  held  by  borrovring  members, 
or  by  any  other  security  acceptable  to  their  l)oards  of  directors.  When 
a  loan  is  for  the  puq)ose  of  erecting  a  house,  the  security  required  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  upon  the  lot  (which  must  usually  be  owned 
in  fee  simple  by  the  borrower)  and  the  house  to  be  built  upon  it.  The* 
regular  periodic  iKiyment  of  dues  on  his  shares  and  interest  on  hi^ 
loan  is  required  of  the  borrower.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  also 
required  to  })ay  regularly  such  proportion  of  the  premium  as  the  rules 
of  the  association  require,  unless  under  these  rules  it  has  been  paid 
entirelv  in  advance,  or  has  l)een  deducted  in  advance  from  the  loan. 
Usually,  the  plans  of  associations  require  })orrowers  to  acijuire  and 
pledge  a  number  of  shares  of  stock,  the  maturing  value  of  which  will 
equal  the  loan.  The  loan  is  then  allowed  tt)  run  to  tln^  maturity  of 
these  shares,  at  which  time  the  maturing  value  of  the  shares  satisiics 
the  loan.  The  shares  are  then  canceled,  the  mortgage  reh^i^ed,  and 
the  real  estate  uix)n  which  the  loan  has  ])een  made  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  borrower  without  incumbrance.  In  most  associations  a 
loan  mav  be  terminated  at  anv  time  bv  rei)avment,  althouj^h  in  s(»me 
it  is  required  that  the  loan  stand  until  the  maturity  of  the  shares  upon 
the  securitvof  which  it  is  made.  Stock  loans,  or  loans  on  shares  held 
by  a  sto<*kholder,  are  made  by  associations  under  such  regul.itions  as 
they  may  have  adopted.  Usually,  associations  will  advanet^  the  full 
maturing  value  of  the  shares  pledged,  provi<led  the  l)orrow(^r  pledges 
other  security  acceptable  to  the  ollicers  of  the  association.  In  some 
associations,  however,  only  the  withdrawal  or  present  value  of  >uch 
shares  will  be  advanced. 

The  term  '* premium*'  as  just  used  is  uii  amount  which  is  nMjuired 
of  the  borrower  in  addition  to  the  legal  interest,  partly  for  the  privi- 
lege of  obtaining  the  immediate  use  of  a  sum  eipial  to  the  ultimtite 
maturity  value  of  his  stock  and  partly  for  the  ])urpose  of  determining 
])riority  in  the  use  of  tlu^  sum  wnich  the  association  desin^  to  loan. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement  this  method  was  adopted  as 
the  most  satisfactorv  for  (h^terminintr  to  which  one  of  a  ruunbrr  of 
members  a  loan  should  be  made  when  each  one  with  espial  right  was 
desirous  of  borrowing.  An  association,  for  exam])le,  had  $UOon 
which  it  desired  to  loai\.  If  two  or  more  members  wen*  desirous  of 
borrowing  it  the  amount  was  put  up  at  auction  and  the  memlier  bidding 
the  largest  bonus  in  acMition  to  the  h»gtd  rate  of  interest  was  awanh^d 
the  loan.  If,  however,  but  one  member  was  desirous  of  lK)rrowing,  it 
was  the  geneml  pmctice  to  make  the  loan  without  any  premium  what- 
ever.    While  competitive  bidding  was  the  usual  method  adopted  some 
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u--o<'iiition-  f"^tiihli.-hed  a  tixod  pnnniuni  rule,  and.  in  the.>e  cases,  loans 
wi-n-  nwnnUd  to  tlir*  nir-mlMTs  in  the  order  of  their  application  or  by 
lot.  Vt'vy  many  iii«?thods  for  the  liquidation  of  this  premium  or  tx>nu8 
iiavi-  Im'ii  <'Vo[ved,  and  th<'se  arc  usually  tenned  " premium  plans/' 
Sixty  «i*,dit  -iK-h  plans  ndatiri^  tu  real  estate  loans  were  found  to  be 
in  vfx/m-  ill  \^W  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Ijii\nn\  Tlnr  plan>  in  most  common  use  at  that  time  will  be  briefly 
de^rrib^'d.  It  i^  prohibit*,  howev<»r,  that  the  greatly  reduced  rates  of 
iritc-n  ^t  during  r'Tcr*nt  years,  together  with  the  competition  of  banks, 
tru-it  companies,  and  other  large  financial  institutions,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual capitalists,  have  resulted  in  the  pmctical  al>olition  of  the  pre- 
mium in  a  considerable  munber  of  th(;  largest  and  most  active  associa- 
tions. In  thi!  snialhr  eiti<'s  anci  towns,  where  money  seeking  invest- 
ment is  iir>t  ^()  plentiful,  the  premium  is  still  found  in  force. 

Most  of  the  sixty-eight  prentium  plans  in  vogue  in  the  5,riJiS  hwal 
assoriatioris  eoven-rl  by  tli<?  report  of  the  Department  of  Laljor  in  181»3 
were  njodilirations  of  five  or  .six  distinct  plans.  Those  in  general  use 
wen*  as  frdlows,  th<*  numbers  given  being  those  used  in  that  report: 

IMan  li7:  Of  tli<;  i^tJ>*.^H  loeal  associations  in  existen<*e  in  18JK3,  1,227, 
or  '2\A^  per  <ent,  aeerirding  to  the*  n»port  of  the  Department  of  La]x)r, 
wi*re  operating  un(h'r  this  plan,  which  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the.  '"installment  plan/'  The  earliest  form  of 
this  plan  <-on^isted  in  dividing  the  premium,  whether  fixed  or  deter- 
mined l>y  l)i<l.  into  a  certain  numlx^r  (»f  parts,  usually  into  as  many  as 
tln'  number  of  months  or  other  periods  of  time  the  s<*heme  of  the  asso- 
<*iation  av-unn-d  i(.  would  take  for  shares  to  mature.  These  ])remium 
installments  were  paid  jM-riodieally,  usually  at  the  same  time  as  dues 
and  inlere^t.  They  were  <'ontinue<l  until  the  entire  amount  of  the 
preniiinn  had  been  paid,  after  which  the  borrower  paid  only  dues  and 
interest  until  the  loan  had  becMi  settled  by  repayment  or  by  the  mntu- 
I'itvof  the  shan-'^.  The  boi-i"owt»r  received  the  full  amount  of  the  loan 
and  paid  interest  on  the  same,  but  the  principal  was  reduced  periodi<*- 
ally  l)\'  the  tlue.s  paid  in  ami  interest  was  charged  on  the  Iwilance  only. 
I'nder  another  variation  of  this  ])lan  the  prennuu)  was  divided  into  a 
<'ertain  numbei-  of  e<|ual  parts,  payabli*  at  such  tinnvs  as  the  rules  of 
the  Mssueiation  might  re<|uin».  L'sually  the  j)nMnium  was  divided  into 
a  i'ertain  niimher  of  animal  payments,  each  of  which  was  subdivided 
and  ])ai<l  periodically,  with  <lues  and  interest  as  an  added  interest  rate. 
An  arhitrarv  reduction  in  the  int(M*est  rate  was  then  made  annuallv. 

Many  other  variations  <»f  tht»  installment  plan  were  found,  but  the 

nio-^t   popular  was  that  designjiteti  as  ])lan  27,  whose  operations  were 

described  as  follows:  Loans  were  awarded  to  shareholders  biddinsr  the 

highest  premium.    The  premium  bid  was  in  tht^  form  of  a  certain  rate 

per  annum,  or  a  certiiin  amount  each  month  or  at  such  periods 
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of  time  as  the  rules  of  tlie  associution  required.  The  payment  of 
premiums  either  continued  during  the  entire  term  of  the  loan  or  ceased 
at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period.  The  borrower  received  the  whole  amount 
of  the  loan  and  paid  interest  on  the  same.  For  example,  a  member 
secured  a  loan  of  $2,000,  requiring  ten  shares  of  stock,  on  which  he 
had  bid  a  premium  of  10  cents  per  share  per  month.  His  monthly 
payments  were  as  follows:  Dues,  at  Jl  a  share,  $10;  interest  on  $2,000, 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  $10;  premium,  $1;  total  paj-ments  each 
month,  $21.  These  payments  continued  until  the  loan  was  settled  by 
the  maturity  of  the  shares  or  by  repayment. 

Plan  7:  A  plan  almost  equallj'  popular,  under  which  1,220,  or  21.8 
per  cent,  of  the  local  associations  were  operating,  was  that  known  as 
the  "gross  plan."  This  plan  was  a  modification  of  that  in  vogue  in 
the  earliest  assoc^iations,  under  which  the  amount  of  premium  bid  per 
share  was  deducted  from  its  maturity  value  (the  amount  of  the  loan), 
the  borrower  receiving  the  remainder,  but  giving  securit}^  for  the 
gross  amount  and  paying  interest  thereon.  The  whole  of  this  premium 
was  credited  on  the  books  of  the  association  as  a  profit  and  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  shares  in  force  at  the  time.  No  part  of  the  premium 
paid  in  advance  was  returned  to  the  borrower  in  (»ase  of  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  before  the  maturity  of  the  shares.  As  njany  as  575  local 
associations  were  found  operating  under  this  form  of  the  plan  (plan  6) 
in  1893  at  the  date  of  the  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Its  manifest  unfairness,  as  it  atlected  the  interests  of  the  borrower  who 
might  desire  to  repay  his  loan  before  the  maturity  of  his  shares  or  who 
might  desire  a  loan  when  his  shares  were  near  maturity,  wiis  a  great 
source  of  dissatisfaction,  the  result  of  which  was  the  gradual  e\'olution 
of  the  plan  involving  a  scheme  of  rebates  to  borrowers  who  repaid 
their  loans  before  maturity  and  also  to  those  who  secured  loans  as  their 
shares  were  approaching  maturity.  Plan  7  involved  the  corrc^ction  of 
but  one  of  these  inequalities  and  is  briefly  described  as  follows: 

Loans  were  awarded  to  shareholders  bidding  the  higliest  i)ivmium. 
The  premium  bid  was  deducted  from  the  maturing  value  of  the  shares 
(the  total  amount  of  the  loan),  the  borrower  receiving  tlie  remainder. 
He  was  required  to  give  security  for  the  gross  amount  and  to  pay  interest 
thereon.  A  part  of  the  premium  deducted  in  advance*  was  returned 
to  the  borrower  in  case  of  the  repayment  of  the  loan  before  the  matur- 
ity of  the  shares,  the  amount  so  repaid  being  determined  by  the  length 
of  time  it  was  assumed  would  be  re<]uir(»d  for  shares  to  mature  under 
the  scheme  of  the  association.  For  exam])le,  a  shareholder  securing  a 
loan  on  ten  shares  of  a  maturing  value  of  '1^2,000,  at  10  per  cent  pre- 
mium, received  $1,800  in  cash  and  paid  interest  on  ?2,ooo  at  0  per  cent 
until  his  loan  was  satisfied.  His  monthly  payments  were  as  follows: 
Dues,  $10;  interest,  $10.     Assuming  that  his  shares  would  mature  in 
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oiii-  hundrrfl  luontlis.  if  lie  ivpui^l  his  loan  l>off)ro  maturity  he  would 
Ix-  allo\v«-fl  a  n*liatc  of  oih*  onf-hiiiidredth  pai't  of  the  premium  paid 
hv  iiiiii  in  u'lvaiifM*  for  <*afh  roiiiaining  month. 

I'lan  1:  T!jf  ]^Ian  <oinin;^  n«»xt  in  popularity,  whirh  was  found  in 
o]MTaiioii  in  r»>»J.  or  ]<».,**  p<*r  rmt,  of  the  a-isor-iations  in  existenco  in 
l>!t:>.  cDMiUhn'^  >irnp!irity  with  tlu»  utmost  fairnes>.  Lender  thi<  plan 
tlien*  wa-i  no  aiirlir)n  of  inon'*v  or  hiddinj'  for  loans  bv  memlK^rs. 
Losiii*^  \v«*rc  Mwjir.'lrd  to  rn<'inl)f'rs  in  tin'  order  of  their  applieation>  or 
hy  lot.  Tlii-  horrriwi'i'  tiiiln'r  made  lii<  jx^riodic  payments  of  dues  and 
intr-n-t  on  lii-^  loan  until  the  shares  pled;red  for  such  loan  reached 
malnritv.  unlc-s  the  Io:m  was  previous] v  settled,  or  the  number  and 
the  amount  of  his  pjivments  wer«»  fixed  bv  the  rules  of  the  assoeiation. 

I 'Ian  2>:  In  41*^  lor-al  a-socijitiorw  tlic*  follow  in;(  jdan  was  u<ed: 
Lo.ui-;  were  :i\v;irdi'<l  to  shareholder^  in  the  order  of  their  appHeati<»ns 
or  bv  lo'i.  'i'li'*  l)orrower  received  the  full  amount  of  his  loan  and 
)>::i^l  int<!«-t  on  the  >.ame.  Tln'  ])remium  was  a  certain  rate  per  rent 
\)i'V  annum,  oim  <'ertain  anjount  <a'';h  mtnith  or  at  such  p<'riods  of  time 
a-«  tiie  riile>  of  tip'  a^.-ocialion  mi^iht  recjuire.  For  example,  a  mem- 
b<T  seciiH'd  a  loan  <»f  Sl'.ooo  at  »J  p»'r  cent  int<'rest  per  annum  and  at 
a  lix»'d  ]n*emium  of -"^^l.  payabh'  monthly.  He  pled^r-d  ten  shares  of 
sto<-Iv  u|)on  v.  liieji  wjis  i)ai<l  monthly  J^l  ])er  share  tf)  be  applied  to  the 
])}ivmenl  of  tlje  lofin.  In  ^:ome  eases  he  was  alsi)  re(juired  to  <*arry  a 
snilieient  numlM-r  of  n:idition:il  shares,  eulled  ])remium  stock,  to  be 
applied  to  tile  ]):i\nient  of  th<'  ])renjium.  This  latter  retiuin^ment 
do*-;  nr>t.  ho\\<\er.  appear  r.^nMitial,  a«<  it  <lid  not  in  any  way  alFect  the 
anionnl  or  method  of  ])aymeiil>.  which  wei'e  each  nionth  as  follow^: 
l>n«'s.  >1":  pi<ii:iiini.  s»;;  interest,  at  <*.  jx^r  cent  per  annum,  J?lt):  total 
payni'iit-  etirji  montii.  -^lm;.  S|)(Mial  intere>t  attaches  to  this  plan,  as  it 
wa--  found  in  use  bv  J:;c,  of  tin*  :i-l'>  national  associations  covered  bv 
tlie  Depart me!!t  of  LalKjr  in  ls'.»;',. 

IMaii  'W:  An  exeelleni  plan,  conllned  almost  entirely  to  as^^oeiations 
oprratinj,^  in  tlie  State  of  Ohif),  provi<led  that  the  pn'iuium,  whether 
li:\c<l  or  d'tenniiied  bv  bid.  siiould  be  in  the  form  of  <*ither  a  certain 
I'ate  jx-r  lent  pci*  aiuium  or  a  certain  amount  payalde  each  month  or 
at  su<-h  period^  of  time  as  the  rule^  of  tin*  as^^ociation  mi;;'ht  recjuire. 
Tlic  b(nrowei'  recei'.ed  t he  fidl  amount  of  th<»  loan  and  paid  interest 
on  tlie  >ame.  imt  tlie  ])ririci|)al  was  reduced  jn'riodically  by  the  amount 
of  dues  jKiid  in.  !ind  int'-rest  was  <*har«^(Hl  on  the  balance  only.  For 
e\amj)le.  a  membi  i-  secured  a  loan  of  S^.oOo  on  ten  shares,  at  a  pre- 
mium of  1">  cents  ])er  share  j)er  month.  He  received  the  full  amount 
ot'  till-  loan  and  j)aid  iuten'ston  the  same.  The  payments  each  month 
rluriuj,^  the  iirst  vear  were  as  follows:  Dues  on  ten  shares,  §10;  inter- 
«'>t  on  '^L'.tnH)  at  <»  ])er  cent  per  amium.  SlO;  premium,  ?1:  total  pay- 
ments each  month  durin*":  the  tirst  vear,  S:^l.     Payments  each  month 
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jj^uing  the  second  3'ear  were:  Duos,  $10;  interest  on  $1,880  at  G  per 
lieiit  per  annum,  $9.40;  premium,  $1;  total  imyment  each  month  dur- 
|Bg  the  second  year,  $20.40;  and  so  on,  the  interest  being  reduced 
each  year  imtil  the  settlement  of  the  loan,  The  number  of  associa- 
tions found  operating  under  this  plan  was  267,  of  which  224  were 
located  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  plan,  modified  in  some  respects, 
was  found  in  operation  in  48  other  associations. 

It  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed 
■incc  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  which  reference  has 
frequentl}'  been  made,  have  brought  many  changes  and  improvements 
in  premium  plans.  The  '•  gross  plan,"'  with  its  many  inequalities,  has 
practicall}'  disappeared,  its  use  having  been  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
man}'  of  the  States.  In  many  sections  a  lixed  premium  has  obtained 
recognition  and  approbation,  while  the  movement  for  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  premiums  has  gradually  grown  in  strength,  some  of  the  largest 
mnd  most  successful  associations  having  adopted  the  plan  of  re(iuiring 
no  pn^mium  whatever. 

DlSTRIBirTIOX  OF  PUOFITS. 

More  imix)rtant  ev«»n  than  the  pn'mium  plan,  so  far  as  the  welfai*e 
of  all  the  stockholders  of  an  association  is  eoncerned,  is  the  i)lan 
adopted  for  the  distribution  of  profits.  The  profits  realized  by  asso- 
ciations at  the  ])resent  time  consist  largi'ly  of  the  interest  on  loans. 
Previous  to  the  pmctical  abolishment  of  some  of  the  ine([uitabl(*  pre- 
mium plans  that  obtained  in  the  earlier  yeaiN  of  the  movement,  the 
premiums  on  loans  also  constituted  a  liirge  proportion  of  the  ])rolits. 
The  cxorbitiint  exactions  from  borrowers  under  the  guise  of  i)roniiuins 
for  loans  has  resulted,  however,  as  has  bren  previously  sUited,  in  the 
gradual  lessening  of  this  source  of  proiit,  and  in  many  cases  to  its 
entire  removal.  The  prolits  from  interest  on  loans  and  from  pn*- 
miums  are  aujifmented  to  some  extent  bv  thoso  drrivtHl  from  entnince 
fees,  fines,  and  the  proportion  of  profit  withheld  from  members  with- 
drawing before  the  maturity  of  their  shares.  In  the  enumt^iiition  of 
the  various  sources  of  proiit,  the  element  of  careful  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  assfH'iation  should  not  be  omitted.  In  two  associa- 
tions operating  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  so  far  as  interest, 
premiums,  etc.,  are  concerned,  it  very  often  occurs  that  one  will  earn 
much  larger  profits  for  its  stockholders  than  the  other  solely  lK»cause 
of  the  superiority  of  its  business  managemt^nt. 

The  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  18l>3  discK)sed  the 
fact  that  ns  many  as  twenty -live  ditferent  rules  or  methotls  of  distri- 
bution of  profits  were  in  vogue  in  the  associations  of  the  country. 
Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal  plans  then  found 
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in  op<;nition.  ^orijf:  d<.*>criptioii  of  the  diffc*rerit  kind.>  of  sharos  .seems 
d<-^irjiM«r.  Tlio  followinjr  d«?s<Tiption  of  kinds  of  >hare??.  as  well  a.s 
tin-  matt*']-  d»f-irrijjtiv<'  of  th(*  priii('i[i:il  plans,  have  bi-en  taken  from 
thu"  ahovc'-in^'ntioru'd  n-port: 

The  amount  of  int<'r<'<t  whidi  u  nienilxT  ha*^  in  a  building*  and  loan 
association  is  indieatr-d  hv  the  nunil>e]'  of  shaivs  whirh  he  holds,  the 
ii*/i'  of  tl;<*  shun-,  and  tht'ir  maturing/  value. 

Shai'*'-  are  of  tlire^r  kinds,  ejillod  installment  or  runnin<,''  >harer?, 
prepairi  -^han-s.  Jind  paid-up  shares.  When  a  member  desires  to  make 
we«*kly,  monthly,  or  rirher  |>4'rio(lical  payments,  he  subscribes  for  install- 
ment .-han'"i  and  indicates  the  amount  of  the  periodical  jmyments  he 
dc>irc«  to  mak«.'  by  lh«;  number  of  shares  for  which  he  subscribes. 
Th«-se  [)aynients  an*  continued  until  the  installments  and  the  profits  on 
the  share-  have  cau-cd  them  to  reach  their  maturing  or  par  value. when 
thev  are  wiiund  up  hv  returniii'^  to  the  nonborrowin*'  memliers  the 
value  of  their  -liares  in  ca-h.  and  to  the  borrow! ncf  memlx-rs  their 
mortjrajres  and  canceled  oMigation^. 

J'repaid  sljares.  kntnvn  also  as  partly  naid-up  shares,  are  issued  hy 
some  associations  at  a  lix<.»d  i)rice  p«*r  snare  in  advance:  such  shares 
usually  participate  as  fully  m  the  i)roHts  as  the  regular  installment 
shares,  ami  when  the  amount  originally  rmid  for  such  shares,  together 
with  th(!  dividejids  crediti'd  thereon,  reaches  the  uiaturing  or  par  value, 
then  su<-h  shan;s  are  matured  and  are  disjiosed  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  regular  installment  shares,  A  few  associations,  however,  instead 
of  crediting  all  the  proilts  made  on  this  class  of  shares,  allow  a  tixed 
rate  of  interest  on  tin*  amount  paid  therefor  at  each  dividend  period, 
which  is  paid  in  cash  to  tlu?  holders  thereof.  This  interest  js  then 
dedu<t<*d  from  the.  ])rofits  to  which  t\u)  shares  arc  entitled,  and  the 
n-mainder  is  creditc'd  {o  the  shares  until  su«*h  unpaid  portion  of  the 
prolit-.  adHe<|  to  t\\i\  amount  originiilly  pai<l,  e<pials  the  maturing  or 
pa  I'  \:ilue. 

Some  a— Oiialioris  allow  llieir  m<'mb(rrs  to  pav  in  the  full  maturitv 
iiV  ]>.ir  ^al"le  of  tlM-ir  sljares  at  any  time,  and  a  certiiicate  of  paid-up 
struk  i<  tln'U  issued,  and  tin*  owners  thereof  are  entitled  to  receive  in 
ca-li  iIk-  amount  nf  all  dividend-*  <l(»<'lared  therer)n.  sui)ject  to  su<*h  con- 
ditions (iv  limitiiions  as  tin*  hoard  of  dir(»ctors  c>f  each  particular  asso- 
ci:itioii  may  have  ad(>nted. 

In  -omc  iij-tanci-^  tne^^e  shares  participate  as  fully  in  the  prolits  as 
the  rcL'ular  installment  share-%:  but  in  most,  j-ascs  a  tixed  iat(»  (jf  inter- 
e-.l  oidv  is  allowecl.  the  hohler-^  of  the  shares  usuallv  assigning  to  the 
as^ocialion  all  right  to  proiits  abov<'  that  amount. 

In  som«'  caM'^  t!ie  holdrrs  of  regular  installnns'it  shares  that  have 
arri\e(l  ai  malurilv  value  do  not  desire  to  withdraw  their  monev,  but 

«  ■ 

prelcr  to  lea\ c  it  with  the  a-sociation  as  an  investment.  Associations 
allowing  this  to  he  done  issue  to  liohlers  of  matured  shares  what  are 
known  as  rertilicat«'s  of  matured  shares,  whii-h  an*  usually  governed 
hy  llie  sam(»  condition.^  as  ari'  attached  to  paid-up  shares. 

It  i-;  >taled  in  the  report  that  the  most  <'omm(ni  as  well  as  the  most 
im))ortant  dill"erenc(»  between  local  and  national  associations,  so  far  as 
the  method^  of  distrihution  of  prolits  are  concerned,  is  in  respect  to 
the  ])roportion  of  dues  whi(rh  sc»rves  as  a  basis  for  such  dii^tribution. 
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In  local  a^bociatioiis  the  total  amount  of  dues  paid  in  serves  as  this  basis, 
while  in  most  national  associations  the  distribution  of  profits  is  based 
on  only  a  portion  of  the  dues,  a  certain  portion  having  been  carried  to 
an  expense  fund  which  is  lost  to  the  shareholders,  except  in  the  case 
of  such  associations  as  transfer  unexpended  balances  of  the  exp<»uso 
fund  to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  distribu- 
tion of  these  unexpended  ])alances,  and  these  are  apportioned—  as  is 
the  case  with  profits — on  only  the  amount  of  dues  credited  to  the  loan 
fund. 

Some  conception  of  the  relation  of  profits  to  the  amount  of  dues 
paid  in  on  installment  shares  in  force  and  the  amount  of  paid  up  and 
pi'epaid  stock  may  be  gained  b}'  an  examination  of  the  figures  given 
in  the  report.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  given 
for  dues  generall}'  include  divided  profits  and  the  figures  for  pi'ofits 
indicate  only  undivided  profits — presumabl}'  profits  earned  during  the 
fiscal  year  covered  bj'  the  report.  The  5,51)8  locul  associations  are 
shown  to  have  had  liabilities  of  S:>31*/244,259  on  account  of  dues  paid 
in  on  installment  shares  in  force  and  ^!^3,7J>8,51*J  on  account  of  paid-up 
and  prepaid  stock,  a  total  of  ^361-5,042,778 — while  their  liabilities  on 
account  of  profits  amounted  to  §74,402,OG1*.  Undivided  profits  of  over 
$20  are  thus  shown  for  every  JlOO  of  dues  and  paid-up  and  prepaid 
stock.  The  240  national  associations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  shown 
to  have  had  liabilities  of  $30,759,219  on  account  of  dues  paid  in  on 
installment  shares  in  force  and  $9,970,847  on  account  of  paid-up 
and  prepaid  stock — a  total  of  §40, 736,0f>t)  -while  their  liabilities  on 
account  of  profits  amounted  to  ?6,2()1,147.  Undivided  profits  of  over 
$15  ai'c  thus  shown  for  every  J^lOO  of  dues  and  jwid-uj)  and  prepaid 
stock  in  these  associations. 

The  description  of  the  principal  plans  of  distribution  of  profits  fol- 
lows, and  in  this  description  only  the  distribution  on  regular  install- 
ment shares  has  been  considered.  The  nunil)ers  given  are  those  used 
in  the  report. 

Plan  1.  Of  the  4,73r»  local  associations  in  1S93  which  reported  as  to 
their  plans  of  distril)ution  of  profits  l.28n.  or  27  per  cent,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Depaitnient  of  Lal)or.  were  operating  under  this 
plan,  which  is  described  as  follows: 

This  plan  apportions  the  profits  among  s(»ries  just  as  profits  among 
partners  are  apportioned  in  a  firm  where  the  partners  enter  at  differ- 
ent dates,  each  series  representing  a  partner. 

1.  Multiply  the  dues  paid  in  on  the  shares  in  force  in  each  series  l>y 
the  emiatea  time  of  investment. 

2.  Take  the  sum  of  these  products  and  then  find  what  fractional  part 
each  product  is  of  the  sum. 

3.  These  fractions  are  the  parts  of  tln.i  total  net  profits  belonging  to 
each  series. 
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To  ilhi>t  nito  t  li<;  rule,  lot  us  suppose  tluit  an  association  whose  iiionthly 
duos  arr  Si  jkt  .-liarc  h:ul  thro(»  .sork's  in  force  at  tlie  end  of  the  thiitl 
yoiii".  and  timt  tho  nuinlxT  of  shares  in  ouch  series  and  their  value  i^er 
shar*'  wen*  as  follows: 

First  srri»"^,  ^>nn  shaivs,  vahi<'  piT  .>haro  83S.87;  second  series.  MO 
sharos,  vahn*  por  sharo  S'jri.iiT;  third  sorios,  400  shares,  value  per  share 
J?12.M2;  that  a  fourth  series  of  500>hai'es  is  then  issued;  the  net  profits 
for  tli«!  fourth  year  art*  «:3jXK».  and  the  total  net  proiits  for  the  four 
yoars  ar<'  :>.">. :;:i5.  Kt^pdred:  The  value  of  a  share  of  each  series  at  the 
end  of  tli(^  fourth  y<'ar. 

U'hc  lir^t  srries  ai)ov«^  alludt.'d  to  has  run  four  y oars,  or  fortj'-eight 
months.  Forty-eij^ht  ^1  payments  have  tht'rrf(»re  V>een  made  on  each 
shar(»  of  stock.  Thi»  first  dollar  paid  has  1x*en  invested  forty -eipht 
months;  the  srcond  dollar  paid,  forty -seven  months;  the  third  dollar 

f)aid  forty-six  months,  etc.,  tho  last  dollar  of  the  forty-eight  having 
>cen  invested  one  month.  The  times  of  investment  thus  fonn  a 
dccrcasin*^  arithmetical  series,  with  forty-eight  for  the  first  term,  one 
for  the  last  tr»rm.  and  fortv-cijjht  for  the  number  of  tonus.  The  total 
investment  is  thus  e([nal  to  SI  invested  for  1,170  months  (the  sum  of 
th«*  series).  cMpiivalent  to  S4.S  invested  for  24^  months. 
i  Trejitinj^  the  other  series  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  $30  paid  per 
share  in  the  sj'cond  si»ries  has  l)een  invested  for  ISJ^  months;  §24  paid 
per  shan*  in  th<i  third  series,  for  VJk  months:  and  S12  paid  iwr  share  in 
the  fourth  >eri«'s,  for  Oi  months;  then — 

.*4S   :5<M)/24A=  §r)SH,(XK),  firi-t  series'  investment  for  one  month. 

j^:jt)>  JHXjy  l«.Jr-.  $:}W,<MHi,  mh'<uhI  nerietJ*  investment  f<ir  une  month. 

J?1M.-  HH)  y  rjj^  i?lL'0,0<)0,  tliinl  serii^s'  inveptineiit  fur  one  month. 

?1L'.-  :ooy  lU  -  S.su,rH»,  foiirt!i  serie/  investun-nt  for  one  month. 


sl,14ri,r»<.KJ,  total  invent  men  t  for  one  mi»nt)i. 

Hence  the  total  net  [)rolits  are  divided  as  follow^: 

I'j  :"■'■..,* ,  "r  . ..  j",  of  the  total  j;rulits  Ix'loii;;  t)  the  liivt  >*eriit». 
J !  !■  ."■■-  •''■  V  i'l  "^  ^^^*'  total  pri)lits  Ix'Ionj;  to  ti»eHee<)n«l:^rie.s. 
i\"i  .""..."■.  "r  :"-':"]  *'^  th«'  total  prolit!-  Inrlonj^  to  the  thinl  seriei*. 
J  ! .'  '.'•'.•)  **^  :■■  ;'i  *'^  ^^i*'  total  profits  helon;:  to  tho  fourth  >H.*ric*s. 
Total  jir-i'lit-j  to  Ik-  fliviih-'l  :;i'i«  >'.'», :;2."». 

... ',  <*i  y'\:VS*—^'Jj:tiK77,  lirst  seri«V  frha  re  of  th«»  profit:', 
i  .'.J  "1  :^'','Jl.''»  — >1,S-'»5.S1,  H-cond  seri»'*i'  shart'  of  tlie  profit.i'. 
,-;,'.  of  .':r).:;i'r»i.-^.Vi7.:jn,  tliinl  j^eries'  share  ni  tlu-  proiits. 
. :. ;    of  sr»,:;L'."'i.   :?isi.]i»,  f.inrth  scrit-s'  share  of  lh«*  profits. 
.■rL',7o".77  :  r.oM-^'j.h'i.  jirolit  of  a  sharo  of  tin*  fir^f  st-rie??. 
.*l,W>.sl   :  iju.)    >:■."'.',  j'rolit  «.»f  a  sluuv  of  thi*  seeoml  st-ries. 
s.V»7.:;()  :   }ni)^.- !.:;«. I,  j.rolit  of  a  >han.*  of  the  thinl  series. 
>lsi.lL'     .".im;)^>().;;i;,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  foiiith  series. 
els. 00,  (lih-s  pal'l,      T-^.I'J,  proiir,--s.VI.4<i,  value  of  a  slumr  of  the  finft  s*?rit«. 
>=;JU.Oh,  i1u«>  i»:ii'l,      ^-J."!',  i-roiiij-.-r :;'.».!;(»,  value  of  a  share  of  the  second  ^.Ties. 
J?24.<«i,  «lue.-«  paid,  -  i^l.:!'.*,  jnofit,— s2r>..';i»,  value  of  a  share  of  tlie  third  eericH. 
§1L*.00,  thu'i  [laiil,      >i).:Jj'»,  profit,— >  12..' J«  I,  value  of  a  i<)iare  of  the  fourth  eerier. 

In  the  ahove  example,  all  the  net  profits  made  durin<f  the  four  years 
have  been  ap})ortioned  to  the  .s(»veral  series,  but  some  assoeiations 
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B|yportioa  only  each  year's  profits  in  this  wav.  Other  associations  using 
this  plan  siiuplify  tHe  process^  }>ut  obtain  tliie  same  results,  by  dividing 
the  total  investment  for  one  month  (or  for  one  week  as  the  case  may 
be),  into  the  profits  to  l)e  apportioned,  for  the  profit  on  §1  invested  for 
one  month,  which  is  then  multiplied  succcssivel}'  by  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  weeks,  months,  or  other  periods  of  time  for  which  each  dol- 
lar of  dues  in  each  series  has  bci^i  invested.  The  products  will  be  the 
amount  of  the  profits  belonging  to  a  share  in  each  series. 

A  few  associations  have  been  found  that  arrive  at  the  stmie  results 
by  using  the  following  method,  which  is  known  as  Clark's  plan: 

1.  Multiply  the  numlK»r  of  sliju'cs  in  force  in  each  series  by  the 
quotient obtamed  bv  dividing  the  sum  of  the  numl)er  of  weeks,  months, 
or  other  periods  of  time  for  which  each  dollar  of  dues  in  each  series 
has  been  invested  by  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  dues 
paid  in  on  one  share  during  the  first  year  by  the  average  time  of 
investment,  for  the  equalized  results  for  each  series. 

2.  Take  the  sum  of  these  results  and  divide  it  into  the  total  profits 
since  the  beginning  of  the  association,  for  the  rate  per  cent  of  profit. 

3-  MnltipTy  the  quotientj*  already  found  by  the  rate  per  cent  of 
profit,  for  the  profit  of  a  share  in  each  series. 

We  have  liefore  seen  that  iMrS  dues  per  share  in  the  first  series  have 
been  invested  for  24i  months,  which  is  equal  to  SI  invested  for  1,176 
months.  In  like  manner  H^H^J  dues  per  share  in  the  second  series  liave 
been  invented  for  18^  mouths,  whicli  is  ec^ual  to  Ifl  invested  for  f>60 
months;  $34  dues  per  share  in  the  third  series  for  12i  months,  which 
is  equal  to  f  1  invested  for  300  months;  and  $12  dues  per  share  in  the 
fourth  series  for  Oi  months,  which  is  eijual  to  $1  invested  for  78  months. 
The  average  time  of  first  year's  payments  is  simply  half  the  time  of 
investment,  which  is  0  months.  Twelve  dollars  invested  for  an  average 
period  of  six  months  is  ecjual  to  §1  invested  for  72  months. 

Then: 

1,176:-72=16.3:J3. 
686  :  72=  9.250. 
300:  72=  4.166. 
78-;  72=  1.083. 
600Xl«.3?>;^=  8,160.50,  eqiializotl  result  for  the  first  smc9. 
600X  9.2JS0=  r>,550.(W,  equalizo<l  roj^ult  for  the  sei'^iul  .^erien. 
400X  4.10M>--^  1,66<;.40,  cMnialized  i-esult  for  the  tliinl  serirP. 
600X  1.0S,*^=      541.50,  erinaliziHl  n^snlt  for  the  fourth  soru»H. 


15,924.40,  eqnuhzeil  rv^ult  fnr  all  j^eri*'?. 
$6,325,  the  total  i>rofits,  :  15,  924.  40=:j:j.  4392,  the  rate  j.er  cent  .)f  profit. 
^.334392xl6.383=s5.46,  i)rofit  of  a  share  of  the  first  s«>ries«. 
$0.3343f)2X  9.250=S:}.0*),  profit  of  a  share  oi  the  second  Feries. 
I0.334392X  4.166=91. :59,  pr.>lit  of  a  share  of  the  third  series. 
I0.334392X  l.08:»=s?0.:{6,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  fourtli  s?eriet?. 

For  the  value  of  each  share,  add  the  dues  as  above. 
There  is  a  modification  of  plan  1,  which  follows  the  same  general 
method  as  that  shown  in  the  lirst  illustration,  but  differs  in  eeilain 

Krticulars  and  gives  a  different  result.     The  modiKcation  isas  follows: 
stead  of  finding  the  exact  e(]uated  time  of  investment,  manv  associ- 
atiofks  arrive  at  an  approximate  equated  tunc  by  taking  one-lialf  the 
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number  of  months  a  series  has  run.  Using  the  same  data  as  in  the 
above  illustration,  we  get  24,  18,  12,  and  6  as  the  average  number  of 
months  the  series  have  run.  It  is  this  modification  that  is  commonly, 
but  erroneously,  called  the  partnership  plan. 

ILLUHTRATIOX. 

$48X5(K)X24=  $570, 000,  first  series'  investment  for  one  month. 

$3<>X<>()UX1H=  $388, 800,  second  eeries*  investment  for  one  month. 

?24 X40()X  12=  $1 15, 200,  thinl  scries'  investment  for  one  month. 

S12Xn0{»X  «=  ?36, 000,  fourth  w^ries*  investment  for  one  month. 


$1, 110, 000,  total  investment  for  one  month. 

Th<»  total  net  profits  are  then  divided  in  proportion  to  each  series^ 
investment  for  one  month,  thus: 

j'VV'/uVu  <^r  iV;i  <'f  §r),32r)=«52,748.:W,  fin*t  series'  share  of  the  profits. 
iWVm  *»•  iVt  '^f  $r),325=f51,8o5.16,  second  series'  share  of  the  profits. 
^\W,!o'n  *>r  I'Vr.  of  ?o,325=    $541».6S,  tliird  series'  share  of  the  profits. 
lif  J'!uIm>  or  1 1-  of  $5,325=    $171.77,  fourth  series*  share  of  the  profits. 
$2,748.39  :  500 =$5. 50,  i)n)fit  of  a  sliare  of  the  first  series. 
$1,855.10-:  0()0=$3.09,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  second  series. 
$549.68  :  400=$1.37,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  thinl  series. 
$171.77  :  500=$0.34,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  series. 

This  modification  of  plan  1  has  been  simplified,  the  principle  consist- 
ing in  casting  out  common  factors  in  the  process  of  multiplication. 

The  first  sei-ies  has  run  48  months;  the  second,  36  months;  the  third, 
24  months;  and  the  fourth,  12  months.  The  average  time  of  invest- 
ment, as  we  have  Ix^fore  seen,  is  24,  18, 12,  and  t>,  resj>ectively.  Then 
we  proceed  thus: 

4S,  i\<r('  in  months,  X24,  average  time,  X500  shares. 

3<5,  a^f  in  nKjnths,  Xl8,  averajre  time,  XOOO  shares. 

24,  i\<xv  in  months,  Xl2,  average  time,  X 400  shares. 

12,  age  in  niontlis,  X  6,  average  time,  X500^shares. 

It  will  be  readilv  scon  that  12  is  a  factor  common  to  all  the  numbers 
of  the  first  column,  and  that  0  is  a  factor  common  to  all  the  num}>ers 
in  the  second  column.     Castin*^  out  these  factoids  we  have — 

4,.  4X5(M)=  s,  000.  Hence  ,v\  of  the  total  profits  l)elong  to  the  first  series. 
:\/:\/i){n)=  r>,  40).  i\'^  of  the  total  profits  l>elong  to  tlie  sei^ond  serii^s. 

l>;/i>x4(J0=   1,  (KK).  ;a  of  the  total  profits  belong  to  the  thinl  series. 

1  X 1  x5iM)^      5(K).  ,  -: ..  1)1  the  total  profits  K'long  to  the  fourth  series. 


T«)tal,  15,500. 

Hrirfly  put,  thtMi,  the  simplification  is  as  follows:  Multipl}'  the  num- 
ber of  >han\s  in  force  in  each  series  by  thesc[uare  of  the  time  of  invest- 
ment ex])ressed  in  terms  or  periods  corresponding  to  the  intervals 
between  the  scries,  and  then  divide  the  profits  in  projwrtion  to  these 
products. 

The  fore<jroii]<i^  simplification  has  l)een  still  further  simplified  by  find- 
ing the  profit  of  a  share  in  each  series  directly,  instead  of  finding  ench 
series'  sliare  of  the  profit,  as  follows: 

1.  Multiply  the  number  of  shares  in  force  in  each  scries  b}"  the 
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I  iqaare  of  the  time  of  investment  expressed  in  terms  or  i>eriods  corre- 
aponding  to  the  inter\'Hls  between  the  series. 

2.  Divide  the  sum  of  these  products  into  the  results  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  total  net  profit  by  the  square  of  the  time  of  investment 
expressed  as  alK)ve. 

The  total  of  the  products  as  in  the  last  illustmtion  is  15,500;  then — 

$5,325,  total  i)n)lit*<,  X4x4  :  15,500=$5.50,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  flret  series. 
$5,325,  total  profits,  X3X3  -:  15, 500 =$3. 09,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  second  series. 
$5,325,  total  profits,  X2x2  :  15,500=$1.37,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  third  series. 
$5,325,  total  profits,  X  1 X 1  :  15,500=$0.34,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  serie**. 

A  share  i)f  the  tirst  series  receives  16  times  as  much  profit  as  a  share 
of  the  fourth  series;  a  sliarc  of  the  second  series,  9  times  as  nmch; 
and  a  share  of  the  third  series,  4  times  as  much.  This  method,  there- 
fore, reveals  the  fiurt  that,  l)y  multiphing  the  number  of  shares  in  force 
in  each  series  l>y  the  sijiiare  of  the  time  each  series  has  Ijeen  invested, 
expressed  in  years,  half  years,  quarter  vears,  etc.,  corres[K)nding  to 
the  intervals  Ijetween  the  series,  a  correct  imsis  of  calculation  is  reached. 
These  simplifications,  however,  are  practicable  only  where  series  are 
issued  at  regular  intervals,  as  fractions  complicate  tfie  operation.  This 
simplification  is  known  as  Rice's  rule. 

A  few  assoi'iations  arrive  at  the  same  results  b}'  dividing  the  total 
investment  for  one  month  into  the  profits,  for  a  nite  percent  of  profit, 
and  then  applying  the  rate  to  eiu'h  series'*  investment  for  one  month  for 
each  series  share  of  the  profits.  The  process  is  .ilso  varied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Find  what  annual  rate  of  interest  the  profits  are  eauiv- 
alent  to  on  the  amount  of  dues  paid  for  one-half  the  time  that  all  the 
dues  have  been  invested,  and  apply  this  rate  on  the  dues  paid  per  share 
for  one-half  the  time  of  the  investment,  for  the  profit  of  a  share  in  any 
series. 

Plan  S):  A  plan  almost  ecjually  popular,  in  use  by  l,00:i  or  22.4  i>er 
cent  of  the  4,730  local  associations  which  reported  as  to  their  plans  of 
distribution  of  profits,  involvc^d  simpl}'  the  (»qual  division  of  the  profits 
among  all  the  shares  in  force*.  This  i)lan  was  in  use  principally  in 
tenninating  associations. 

Plan  3:  Under  the  plan  coming  next  in  extent  of  use,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  associations  of  Ohio  were  operating,  and  of  the  4,73*>  local 
associations  in  18*>3  which  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  S;")!, 
or  18  per  cent,  were  distributing  profits  under  this  plan.  Following 
is  a  description  of  this  plan: 

1.  To  the  value  of  all  the  shares  in  force  as  declared  by  the  last 
report  add  one-half  the  dues  paid  in  during  the  term. 

2.  Divide  the  profits  for  the  term  by  this  sum  for  the  rate  per  cent 
of  profit. 

3.  To  the  value  of  each  slum*  as  declared  by  the  last  report  add  one- 
half  the  dues  paid  in  during  the  term  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
rate  per  cent  of  profit,  for  the  profit  of  each  share. 

4.  To  the  value  of  each  share  as  declared  by  the  last  report  add  the 
dues  paid  in  on  the  same  during  the  term  and  the  profit  of  each  share, 
for  the  present  value. 
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rsintjr  the  same  data  as  in  tho  previous  illustrations,  the  result  is  as 
follows: 

ILLl'STRATIOX. 

j?:i8.  S7x."'>00-— >510, 4.'.V>,  valiu*  of  liret  series  at  lant  report. 
$!'.*>.  i!7  '.<)U)=:=ir>,  lti2,  value  of  second  series  at  Vd^X  rejwrt. 
^12.  :i2  <400=  ?4, 02S,  value  of  iliinl  series  at  last  reiwrt. 

5^3^*,  525,  value  of  all  series  at  last  reiM>rt. 
$12  :-2;-C     2,IK»=>512,(K)0,  one  half  the  dues  i»aid  during  the  year. 
|:3y,r>25  -$12,(.i00=^=ol,'»25,  total  dividend-lxjaring  capital. 
J?;j,om,  the  prollt-?  f<>r  the  tunn,-j-Sr)l,r>2r)=r).S224,  the  rate  i»er  cent  of  profit. 
($:i.s.s7  i  §»Vjx.0r)S224=?2.61,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  first  series. 
(?2r).27-|-$r))x. 058221=^1. 82,  pn.)fit  of  a  share  of  the  second  series. 
(?12.a2--?u>)X.iV>S224=^1.07,  profit  of  a  shart>  of  the  thini  series. 
$♦>  X.ti58224=j?0.35,  i>rofit  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  series. 
$38.87,  previous  value,  —?-•  61,.  profit  for  term,-f-912,  dues,=$o3.48,  present  value  of 

a  share  of  the  On^t  series. 
$2o.27,  previrius  value,  •  ?1.82,  profit  for  term,— ?12,  dues,=939.09,  present  value  of 

a  sliare  of  the  s<^*ond  series. 
S12.82,  i>revious  value,— 81.07,  profit  for  temi,-;  $12,  dues,  =$25.39,  present  value  of 

a  .<han.*  of  the  third  series. 
$0.3o,  profit  f«jr  terni,~$12,  dues,  =?  12. 85,  present  value  of  a  share  of  the  fourth 
seri<'S. 

Tho  aixne  rule  is  known  in  some  .sections  of  the  country  as  the  third- 
dividend  rule. 

Auion<(  the  numerous  variations  of  this  rule  is  one  largely  used 
throughout  the  New  Kngland  States  known  as  the  Eldredge  plan.  It 
dilfers  from  the  rule  in  that  the  rate  per  cent  of  profit  is  not  com- 
puted in  the  usual  way,  but  instead  the  division  of  profits  is  l)ased  on 
an  assumed  rate  per  cent.  This  assumed  rate  of  profit  is  distributed 
to  each  share  as  under  the  rule.  If  a  portion  of  the  profits  still  remains 
undistri))uted  the  jirotit  per  share  is  increased  by  one-half  percent, 
one-fourth  per  cent,  etc.,  according  to  the  amount  of  profit  remaining. 

Tf)  iUustrate  the  plan,  suj)pose  the  last  annual  reix)rt  shows  a  share 
of  a  given  series  to  i)e  worth  §8S.s7,  and  that  a  rate  of  6  per  cent  is 
assumed. 

?oS.s7x.<">'>=?2.n3,  prolit  on  previous  value  at  the  assume<l  rate. 
^r>AH)  -^.rM;=Ti?<).3«j,  profit  on  one-half  of  tlie  dues  at  the  assamiHl  rate. 

Jr2.fJi»,  t«»t:il  piofit  of  the  shan*  at  the  assumed  rate. 

Th(»  .sime  computation  is  made  upon  all  the  shares  in  force  of  the 
existing  series,  which  giv(»s  the  tolal  prolit  of  all  shares  in  force  at 
tile  a^isuiiH'd  rate,  0  per  cent.  If,  aft(*r  deducting  this  profit  from  the 
total  prolits,  it  is  found  that  the  profits  are  .<?uilicient  to  allow  Oi^  per 
cent  instead  of  <>  ])er  cent,  the  prolit  per  share  is  increased  one-twelfth; 
if  sullicient  t(>  allow  7  percent  the  i)rotit  per  share  is  increased  one- 
sixth,  etc. 

IMan  <;.  L'nder  tliis  number  is  describi'd  the  plan  in  use  by  141*,  or 
l».r>  i)cr  cent  of  the  4,7o»J  local  associations  which  reported  as  to  their 
plans  of  distri)>ution.  This  plan  was  esi^ecially  popular  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  associations  of  that 
State  distri!)uting  profits  in  accordance  therewith. 
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1.  Divide  the  net  profits  for  the  term  by  the  total  amount  of  due^s 
paid  in  on  all  the  shares  in  force,  for  the  rate  per  cent  of  profit. 

2.  Multiply  the  total  dues  paid  in  on  one  share  of  each  series  by  the 
mte  per  eent  of  profit,  for  the  profit  on  one  share. 

Using*  the  same  data  as  before  the  result  is  as  follows»: 

ILLUSTKATION'. 

$48X500 =$24, 000,  total  duefl  paid  in  first  wrietf. 
$36x600=r$21,60(),  total  dues  paid  in  8ei*on<l  seriefl. 
^^24X40(^=  ^),600,  total  dnes  iiaid  in  thir<l  Pories. 
$12X500=  §0,000,  total  dues  paid  in  fourth  aeries. 

$01,200,  total  duos  in  all  series. 
$3,000,  the  profits  for  the  term,  -:-$61,200=4.9010,  the  rate  piTcent  of  profit. 
$48X  .049019=  ?2.3."),  profit  of  a  share  ()f  the  first  8i*rios. 
$30X  .049019=  $1.70,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  second  series. 
$24X  .049019=  $1.18,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  thin!  series. 
$12X  .(H9019=  $0.59,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  aeries. 
$38.87-f$2.3o-r$12=$5:^22,  value  of  a  share  of  the  tir»t  aeries. 
$25.27 -|-$1.76-r$12=$:)9.03,  value  of  a  share  of  the  aeiond  series. 
$12.32-r$l.l8-t-$l2=$25.50,  value  of  asliare  of  the  third  serii^. 
80.59    $12=$12.59,  value  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  series. 
$2.00,  i)r(3fitH  undivided. 

This  rule  is  known  in  some  sections  of  the  country  as  the  second 
dividend  rule. 

Plan  4:  Of  the  4,70^)  local  associations  reporting,  2(S7,  or  0.1  per 

cent,  distributed  their  profits  under  the  plan  which  is   desiTibed  as 

follows: 

1.  To  the  value  of  all  the  shares  in  force  as  declared  I)}'  the  last 
report,  add  the  ecjuated  amount  of  dues  paid  in  durinjif  the  term. 

2.  Divide  the  profits  for  the  term  by  this  sum,  for  the  rate  per  cent 
of  profit. 

3.  Multiply  ea<'h  share's  investment  by  the  mte  per  cent  of  profit, 
to  find  the  gixln  on  one  share. 

Using  the  same  data  as  before  the  result  is  as  follows: 

IIXUSTKATION. 

($38.87-r$6.50,  ecjuated  dues),  X500=$22,0S5,  divideml  Ixjarinj:  capital  of  1st  S4-ries. 

{$25.27+$(>.50,  e(iuattHl  duea),  X(t()0  =$19,062,  dividen<l  bearinj:  capital  (.f  2d  series. 

($12.32-  $fi.50,  equated  dues),  X-100=  $7,528.  dividend  iK'arin;?  cajiital  nf  :M  scries. 

$0.50,  equated  dues,  xr)<X)=  §:],2r)0,  dividend  lH»ariiijr  i-apital  of  4th  scries. 

$.")2,5L*r),  divi<lend  bearing:  caf>ital  nf  all  i?eries. 
$3,000,  the  prolits  for  the  term,  -:  J?r>2,525.=r).7lir),  the  rate  i>er  «'eiit  of  prolit. 
($:i8.87  :  $<J.50)  X  .(V)7ll5=."?2.r>«»,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  lirst  serirs. 
($25.27  :  $0.50)  X  .Oo7115=$l.Sl,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  «ecnnd  scries. 
($12.32  •  .i«().5())  X  .Or)7115=$1.07,  profit  of  a  sliare  of  the  third  series. 
$0.50    X  .0571 15=5?0.;J7,  prolit  of  a  slian*  of  the  fourth  lilies. 
$:J8.S7-i  $12    ft2.5?»=$53.4H,  value  of  a  share  of  the  first  series. 
$25.27  i  $12  -$1.8l=$:^l).0S,  vahw  of  a  share  of  the  PiM^md  serii^s. 
$12.;J2    $12    $1.07  =$25.31),  value  of  a  ahare  of  the  third  series. 
$12  '  $0.37  =$12.37,  value  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  .-^eried. 
$0.00,  profits  undividiil. 

This  rule  in  known  as  Dcxtcrs  rule. 
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-■.'..r  -r-^j-  .;&"!.:--  iirri-.r  4'  ':.-:  •?;*::.•=:  r-^ult-  V,y  ii-it^  th^  following 
;;.•-..•:.  1  'io  n;..  *:&.>■:  ^f  rr.-r  -Lir-sr-  IT.  foT^y:  in  e«4'.L  "-^riei  a* 
c-'  i.*- ':  .;.'  ■:.-  .i-*.  r-j'.rt.  ii'l  t":.*:  trf^i^ifzi  acioriLt  of  ice*  pa:i  :r- 
':.>';.  -.!-■-  ':  .r.\\i  •.:.'  r^-r:;..  ir.i  ::.  /.v.piy  ea-rh  r^m  ^y  th*r  Qum'-er  of 
:;.','.•;.-  !:.  t*.-:  *^r::..  i--r  r:i.  :.  -*rr!rr' i:;v^trf.**r.t  for  orie  riionih.     •:: 

f ,:  '..'-:  ::.or.V'..  5ir.  :  r.'.-r.  il-. !  i-*:  t:.»-  pront-  of  ih*:  t^nii  in  iL<r  -siaie  pro- 
;/'^;'''  .'.  *:.<-.  '4'  r.  -'-."!«:-'  :f.vr-trr.*r;.t  for  onf:  rii'>rjtL  rj^rar-  to  the  entirv 
'tipi'-^i.  !'.■.-■-•':':  i^fT  ^jf.*-  rr.".r.r:j.  for  *ra«;h  w:r>r*' -har*- of  ih*r  pr«.«dt*. 
'/,  li!. :  !'•  t:.':  [/rorir-  ^f  ^-^i :.  -rri*--?  '^y  th-  r;umVr  of  -har^  tLerriL, 
for  *:.':  :..''. r.t.  ^.f  or.':  r:.'4r*-. 

'I :.-  ;,:'/••  '•--  :  •  fel-o  v-i :!»-';  in  t:.»:  following  way:  Th*:  total  iriVt^^tmrnt 
f'.r  '=r.-  .'f.ofJri  ;-  liv:  •*•»:  :r/o  tfi-  total  n*-t  proriL*  for  a  rate  per  «.^rit. 
•A.'.!'.'.  .'-  Jipj.li'r'i  to  'r'l' :.  -:!'■-*  :riv^-trxivr:t  fvr  orie  month.  f<»r  the 
p;o\*  '.f  'ix'':.  --r!*-. 

I'l-i.-.  :f:  ^>^f  ?:.':  r.T.;-  i-y/^il  a— 'yiaiioii-  rep'^rtii.*/.  i;.>»- "F ->.4  j-er 
'.'•.'.•.  ';!-•.■"!»■,?*- ':  ^i^-.'ir  j^roriT-  5iri'!*:r  the  followinif  plan: 

!.  ^f! .-  ro  'ii^ri  T'-r:*:-.  e.\''-pt  the  la-t.  irit»-re^t  at  the  l^^l  rate  u\fMi 
tfi*-    -Us'-  of  t:,<-  -r;ar'--  iri  fore'*  a*  deelar*:*]  at  the  la-rt  r«*p^*rt. 

::.  I >":.';?  th'r  irifer^ -r  from  th^-  protit-  for  the  temi  azi'l  divulf  the 
rfffiJiiij'i''r  ''jJialiv  aruonj^  all  the  -hare-. 

A--!ji.'iifiS/  tr.ar  *I  per  e^-nt  i-?  th^*  U-jral  rat'-,  and  u-iuif  the  siiue  data 
a-  i^i  the  iil'irtiJiTion  of  plan  1.  the  plan  i-r  worked  out  a-?  follows: 

-  •  -  I  k  — -    I  ■-■.    V 

>  ;-  -7  /^   O/  "  k'J.'j^*.  :ri»''r<-*  '.r.  '/.'.<:  -harv  •»:  *!-■•  rirst  s^rriea. 
^-''  JT /  ••. --  ^'.J/J.  !r/«-r*-*t  'ir,  or.-  -r.ar'r  of  !h».-  ^■^■».n«l  s»"ri€:s. 
^i-'  :j/    '•:      >".74.  ir/'-r'-^-'  '■:.  •  :,»-  i'r.ar*-  of  •:.*•  'iiipi  •rfrri'-si'. 

>J  ;.;  y'ft*'     ••!.;»/».  ::.'*r'-*t  ^-ri'i.^.'ir.if  Vi  T:.*:  rlr.-^  -•  rk-s. 

>.  'J  /••/^'   :    >'•]!'.  i:.*'-r«--?  ^/^!•.^/:^'J  to  t:.»-  j^r'.-'.iid  =«.*ric>. 

•".7»  ''  J- V        >L''*;.  ■:.*••,•'•-*  '-:;•  :.\:\ii'j  "'■  tK-  tLir'l  ?-:riei?. 

>-'.-;7  ;.  ♦'.*i!  iL'^-r*'-:  r-^-loii^ir.;;  t-^  if.*.-  •■■■i  -^ri*-. 
Vi  ''^'   •'.'  :  .•".:.*-  :  .'  ':.t.  ••  r::..     >_'..;7v;  =  ^»;i7.  f.r-  ]!:.-  niiiSiiTklh'j  to  U-  .livM-tl. 
•M^7     Jf/"'.  *'.•;!.  -r.ri."-  ir.  r'-.r- »-,  -->".■>].  j.r  li*  •■:  «aih  -Kar*.-, 
^.i-  -7,  :..'.■;',  -    ;i.  .«■.      >:i..i.;   ;..••■:•••.      -V'.:Ji.  i.r«/!it.      *li'.  'l';*-.  - -v»:;.51.  va!»:e 

■ 

*J'»  j7.  [.'«■.;',.-  ■.li-..-.      W'fj.  ::.^-r'--v     -*■■•.'",].  j.r-.iit.      >li'.  •!!;•-.  —  j.rAlti.  -wilue 

*:-'.. ;j    ;.r"   i'.  ..  .:•!..  .      V'.74,  ir. •*■:••-•.      >".-J].  ;  p.!it.      .*lL'.  •Iii»-.  — >-''v;i7.  \M!:ie 

•  #:  :i  -;.  -r"  '.f  -ji'-  ?1.!mI  -i-r!*-. 
••'.;!.  ;,■■!.•.      -iL'. '!■.«!-.  -  -iL'^:].  '.;i;  ;•:■•.:  ;i -J.Jir*- '.f  :1.- I'-urtli  **-ri»r-. 

f ';  '\.'  !'!'■;  i/i'-Ii* -.  •7, 

'liji-  i-  krjov.ri  fi-  \Vriirlr-v"-  nil*-. 

MaiiV  u-^*t(\n\\fn\-  ii-injr  thi-  plan  rif  fli>trilMitinjr  pnifit**  ullow  a 
lii^'hr-r  or  si  lour  r  r:it«.  of  irit<Tr--t  than  the  h-jral  rati*,  hut  no  .-opanite 
elti-«iti'Jition  of  -urh  a— orisitiou-  lui-  hf'i-n  iiiadr'. 

i'lan  :».  Of  rh*'  4,7';*I  lof-al  a— ofiatioris  ^•^Kn■tin^^  :i<»3.  ur  4. '3  piT 
r«nt.  di-trif»nl<fl  profit-  iiiid'-r  thi-  plan,  which  is  (h'.sTiJx-d  as  follows: 

1.  To  tli«'  pn*\ioii^  valiM*  of  a  >hare  in  c'a<'h  series  add  the  dues  imid 
in  du]'in(f  the  t<'rni.  and  niultiplv  the  sum  hv  the  ninnber  of  shares  in 
th<*  -jtI*'-. 

2.  Add  tlu'.M*  prcKluets  and  then  divide  the  sum  into  the  profits  for 
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I  the  term  for  the  rate  per  cent  of  profit.     Using  the  same  data  as  in  the 
»•    preceding  illustrations,  the  rule  is  worked  out  as  follows: 

($38,874  $12)  X500=$2r>,435,  dividend  bearing  i-apital  of  the  first  series. 
($25.27 -r$12)x600=$22,362,  dividend  l>earing  capital  of  tlie  second  series. 
($12.32-f  $12)  X400=  $9,728,  dividend  l)earing  capital  of  the  third  series. 
$12  X500=  SO, 000,  dividend  bearing  capita)  of  the  fourth  series. 

$63,525,  dividend  Waring  capital  of  all  series. 
"  $3,000,  the  profits  for  the  term,  -:  $<53,525=4.7225,  the  rate  i>er  cent  of  profit. 
$25,435X.047225=$1,201.17,  the  first  series'  hhare  of  the  profits. 
$22,:^2X.047225=$1,056.05,  the  second  series'  share  of  tli^ profits. 
$9,728X. 047225=    $459.40,  the  third  series'  share  of  the  profits. 
$6, OOOX. 047225=    ?283.35,  the  fourth  series'  share  of  the  profits. 
$1,201.17-:- 500=        $2.40,  profit  of  a  sliare  of  the  first  series. 
$1,056.05-5-600=        $1.76,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  second  scries. 
$459.40-^-400=        $1.15,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  third  series. 
$283.35  :  500=        $0.57,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  scries. 
$38.87 -|-$12-}-$2. 40=      $53.27,  value  of  a  share  of  the  first  series. 
$25.27-4-$12  --$1.76=      $39.03,  value  of  a  share  of  the  second  series. 
$12.32  h$12:  $1.15=      $25.47,  value  of  a  share  of  the  third  series. 
$12 -$0.57=      $12.57,  value  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  series. 

$0.03,  profits  undividtnl. 

Plan  7:  Of  the  4,736  local  associations  reporting,  172,  or  3.6  per 
cent,  distributed  profits  under  the  following  plan,  which  was  especially 
popular  in  the  State  of  Ohio: 

1.  To  the  amount  of  dues  paid  in  on  one  share  in  each  series  up  to 
the  last  report  add  one-half  the  dues  paid  in  during  the  term,  and 
multiply  these  sums  by  the  number  or  shares  in  each  series,  for  the 
dividend  bearing  capital  of  each  series. 

2.  Add  these  products  and  divide  the  sum  into  the  profits  for  the 
term,  for  the  rate  per  cent  of  profit. 

3.  Multiply  the  dividend  beiiring  capital  of  each  series  by  the  nite 
per  cent  of  profit,  for  the  profit  of  each  series. 

4.  Divide  the  profit  of  each  series  by  the  numl)er  of  shares  in  the 
series,  for  the  profit  of  one  share  in  each  series. 

Using  the  same  data  as  b(»fore,  we  proceed  thus: 

ILLrSTRATION. 

($36-T  $6)X500=SJ21,000,  dividend  hejirinjr  capital  of  the  tirt^t  serioH. 
($24-f$6)X600=$l8,000,  <lividend  Iwarinjr  t-apital  of  tlie  second  series. 
($12  :-$6)X400=  $7,200,  dividend  l)earin>?  capital  of  the  third  wries. 
$6  X500=  $:5,000,  dividend  Ixiarinj,'  capital  of  the  fourth  series. 

$49,200,  dividend  bearing  capital  of  all  series. 
$3,000,  the  profits  for  tlie  t<.'nn,    :  $49,200=6.0975,  the  rate  jK-r  cent  of  profit. 
$21, OOOX. 060975=$;  1,280. 48,  the  first  series'  share  of  the  profits. 
$18, OOOX. 060975=$!, 097.55,  the  second  series'  share  of  the  profits. 
$7,200X.060975=$4:^9.02,  the  third  serit^'  sliare  of  the  profits. 
$3,000X.(K«^975=$182.93,  the  fourth  series'  share  of  the  profits. 
$1,280.48  :  500=$2.r)6,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  first  series. 
$1,097.55  :  600=$1.83,  profit  of  a  share  of  the  se<-ond  series. 
$439.02-:  400=$1.10,  profit  of  a  sliare  of  tlie  thinl  series. 
$182.93-:  500=$0.37,  \)roi\i  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  seritn*. 
$38.87  T-$127  $2.56=$53.43,  value  of  a  share  of  the  first  series. 
$25.27  f  $12-:  $1.83 =$.39. 10,  value  of  a  share  of  the  second  series. 
$12.32-$12  T  $1.10=$25.42,  value  of  a  share  of  the  third  series. 
$12-r$0.37=$12.37,  value  of  a  share  of  the  fourth  series. 
$0.02,  profits  undivided. 
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Tho  Other  170  local  a^soeiiition.^  di^trihutod  their  profits  under  17 
ditlVniit  pltm>,  some  of  whi<h  were  <^ro.s.sly  inequitable,  and  as  none 
of  the<e  posses-ies  aiiv  features  of  spreial  merit  the}'  are  not  deemed 
of  -uflicij'ht  imixirtaiice  to  be  dcseriiied  liere. 

A  iar^^e  prtjportioii  of  the*  as.s<">c*iations  which  distrilmted  profits*  under 
I  he  foicociiiiir  phms  inodified  the  j^eneral  rule  or  phui  in  some  mea^iuro 
to  meet  the  >perial  conditions  surrounding  them.  This  was  done  either 
to  simplify  th(*  work  of  bookkeeping  or  for  the  purpo.se  of  altering 
thr  proportion  of  profits  to  be  credited  to  the  variou-s  classes  of  shares. 
These  variations  are  readily  classified  under  the  genenil  rules  given, 
and  arc  not  considered  suHiciently  important  to  be  reproduced  here. 

Of  the  1T»)  national  associations  which  reported  their  plans  of  dis- 
tril>utit>n  of  prolit^  to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1^1»3,  81,  or  4<I  per 
cent,  were  operating  under  the  plan  num}>er(»d  1,  which  lias  been 
described:  liU,  or  14.N  per  ceiit.  under  plan  numbered  0;  24,  or  13. G 
per  <'ent,  undei"  plan  imiubered  3;  KJ,  or  0.1  per  cent,  under  plan 
nuiiii>ere(l  4.  and  1:3,  or  7.4  per  cent,  under  plan  numl)ered  5.  The 
publication  of  the  somewhat  extendetl  descriptions  of  these  plans  taken 
from  the  above-mentioned  rejM)rt  apjwars  justified  l>y  the  numerous 
inquirie-^  for  information  concerning  this  special  feature  of  the  report, 
wliich  has  been  out<if  print  for  several  years.  Further,  it  seems  quite 
fair  to  assume  that  but  little  change  in  the  methods  of  distribution  of 
profits  has  occurred  since  ISJK-i.  in  view  of  which  fact  it  would  appi»ar 
that  the  valucujf  th<.'  descriptions  to  interested  readers  would  be  almost 
a>  gre:it  at  the  pre^tMit  tim(»  as  when  they  were  first  pivjMired. 

WITIIDUAWAL  PLANS. 

TIh'  ])rinciplc  ui)on  which  shares  of  building  and  loan  associations 
arc  i:<'>ued  involves  llu*  regular  payment  of  dut's  thereon,  until  thej', 
tugrther  with  the  prolits.  amount  to  the  maturing  value  of  the  shares. 
At  inaturitv  the  insiders  of  free  shares,  or  those  wliich  have  not  been 
l)Irdge<l  for  loans,  an*  paid  the  full  value  of  their  shares,  while  the 
lioldi'r'^  of  ])]<'(lge<l  >harcs  liave  their  loans  <'anceled  and.  if  the  niatur- 
iii'^"  vahn'  of  ihi'lr  shanks  e.\cee<ls  the  amount  of  their  hKUu  tliev  receive 
Im  addilio'i  in  ca>h  thi*  dillV're?i(«'  iK'twet-n  the  value  of  their  shares  and 
the  amount  of  theii*  loan.  In  manv  cases,  however,  and  for  various 
rea>-r»n^.  ^-Iiarelioldi'i's  tind  it  ncc<^-;sarv  or  desirai)le  to  withdniw  from 
an  a>-oeiation  berf)re  tlie  maluritv  of  tlieii"  shares.  To  meet  this  con- 
(lit ion  ni(»>t  associations  have  established  widelv  varving  rules  untier 
which  njenil)er>  can  retire  from  the  association  and  withdraw  their 
dues  and  at  least  a  jxn'tion  of  the  profits  earned  thereon.     In  the  ear- 

••  days  of  the  movement  withdrawals  were  n()t  permitted  by  most 
^iations,  and  failing  in  the  regular  iMiyinent  of  dues,  amcmljer  for- 
d  all  payments  as  well  as  profits.     Greater  liberality  in  the  matter 
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cf  withdrawals,  however,  very  .soon  resulted  in  the  estii})Iishing  of 
xules  under  which  all  duen  and  a  varying  proportion  of  the  i>r(.>fitH 
might  be  withdrawn.  In  many  associations  of  the  present  day,  nota- 
bly those  operating  under  the  Dayton  plan,  shareholders  are  jx^rmitted 
to  withdraw  not  only  all  the  dues  which  have  been  paid  in  on  their 
shares,  but  also  all  of  the  profits  credited  to  them.  In  most  associa- 
tions, however,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  on  the  shares  of 
withdrawing  membei's  is  retained,  pro})ably  for  the  double  purpose 
of  discouraging  frequent  withdrawals  and  of  adding'  to  the  profits 
of  those  members  who  continue  their  payments  until  the  maturity  of 
their  shares. 

To  facilitate  operations  in  connection  with  withdrawals  associations 
have  established  two  values  for  shares  not  yet  matured — one  being 
tenned  the  holding  or  book  value  and  the  other  the  withdrawal  value. 
The  former  value  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  dues  paid  in  the  profits 
which  have  been  earned  thereon,  while  the  latter  is  the  amount  which 
the  association  under  its  particular  plan  of  o]>enition  is  willing  to  pay 
to  withdrawing  members.  IVovision  relativi*  to  withdrawals  is  usually 
made  in  the  constitutions  or  bv-laws  of  associations.  Notice  of  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  days  is  usually  required  under  withdrawal  plans,  but 
many  assoi'iations  do  not  enforce  it,  provided  sufiicient  idle  funds  are 
available.  It  is  sometimes  provided  as  an  additional  safeguard  that 
only  a  certain  portion  of  the  receipts  sliall  be  availalde  for  tlH»  payment 
to  withdrawing  members,  in  which  case  they  are  generally  paid  in  the 
order  of  the  priority  of  their  notices  of  withdrawal. 

At  the  time  of  the  extensive  investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  181)3,  twelve  principal  withdrawal  i)laus  were  in  use  by  asso- 
ciations, and  while  there  has  been  siiiee  that  time  a  growing  increase 
in  the  liberality  of  associations  in  this  respeet,  it  is  belii^ved  that  a 
statement  of  the  leading  ))lans  in  use  at  that  tinit*  will  ap])ly  in  all 
important  partieulars  to  the  condition  at  thi*  present  time  as  regards 
this  feature.  Hefore  proceeding  with  these  descriptions  of  withdrawal 
plans  it  ma\'  be  worth  while  to  mention  th<»  system  of  forced  with- 
drawals found  in  manv  st^rial  associations.  Tnder  this  svstem  the 
accumulation  of  idle  eapital  is  us4»d  from  time  to  time  to  arbitrarily 
retire  the  stock  of  nonborrowing  members  in  the  ol(h»r  serit»s.  This  is 
done  largely  to  oljviate  the  difliiulty  of  arrunuihiling  a  large  amount 
of  funds  at  any  one  time  for  tlie  purpose  of  ])aying  oil'  n  series  wliieh 
is  to  mature.  Inasnuich  as  members  subjf»ct  to  such  forced  withdraw- 
als are  usually  ]xiid  the  full  holding  value  of  their  shares,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  suiiscribing  to  later  series,  no  injury  is  done  to  thi»  share- 
holder, and  the  oi)erations  of  the  association  are  greatly  facilitated. 
These  forced  withdrawals  have  l)een  authorized  bv  the  laws  of  some 
of  the  States  in  which  associations  are  greatest  in  number  and  luivn 
been  longest  in  existence. 
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In  the  descriptions  of  the  principal  withdrawal  plans  in  vogue  in 
181.^3,  taken  from  the  ninth  annual  rejwrt  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  payment  of  an  annual  interest  on  due«  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the 
profits  is  involved  in  I'ertain  of  the  plans.  The  report  deacribes  the 
two  methods  in  use  in  ciileulatin^  this  interest  as  follows: 

Fir.>t.  The  interest  is  calculated  on  the  total  amount  of  dues  paid  in 
for  one-half  the  time  during  which  the}'  have  l)een  paid,  commonly 
called  the  averaj^e  time  of  investment;  for  example,  in  an  association 
requiring  monthly  payments  of  dues,  at  the  rate  of  ?1  per  share,  if  6 


per  share.  This  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  is  the  one  ordi- 
narily used.  A  few  associations,  however,  use  the  following  metliod: 
Second.  The  interest  is  calculated  on  the  total  amount  of  dues  paid 
in  for  the  true  average,  or  equated  time  of  investment,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  taking  one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  extremes  of  the  arithmet- 
ical series  representing  the  periods  of  time  during  which  the  periodical 
payments  of  dues  have  been  invested.  Thus,  using  the  illustration 
given  above,  monthly  dues  having  been  paid  for  twelve  mouths,  the 
extremes  of  the  series  representing  the  periods  of  investment  of  the 
monthly  payments  are  1  and  12.  One-haif  of  the  sum  of  the  extremes 
is  (\i,  which  is  the  true  average  time  of  investment,  in  months,  and 
(')  p(»r  cent  on  >^12  for  iJi  months  amounts  to  39  cents,  which,  added  to 
th(»  dues  paid  in,  give*^  a  withdrawal  value  of  #12.31)  per  share  at  the 
end  of  one  vear. 

Plan  2:  Of  the  i'V.rjOl  loiiil  associations  reporting  as  to  their  with- 
drawal plans,  l,7+().  or  31.0  per  <*ent,  were  operating  under  this  plan, 
which  is  d(^s(?ribcd  as  follows: 

Withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  paid  in  and  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  per  annum  on  surh  pavments. 

Under  this  plan  withdrawing  sliareholders  receive  the  dues  jiaid  in 
on  the  shares  upon  which  withdrawal  is  made  with  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  thereon  per  annum,  which  varies  in  diff'erent  associations. 

Illustration:  In  an  as>sociation  in  which  the  dues  are  5^1  per  month 
p*r  share  ^5  p<*r  rent  interest  on  the  dues  paid  in  is  allowed  withdniw- 
mg  shareholders.  If  a  shareholder  withdniws  when  his  shares  are 
four  years  old  he  will  receive  on  each  share  upon  which  withdrawal  is 
made  *^s,  th(»  dues  paid  in  thereon,  with  0  per  cent  interest  on  the 
Siime  for  two  years,  the  average  time  of  investment,  or  ?5.7(),  making 
the  total  amount  he  will  withdraw  on  each  shan»  J^8  plus  S5.7»>,  or 

IMim  11:  Of  the  .^..^ol  locul  assoi-jations  reporting,  l,64o.  or  25*.8 
per  cent,  were  operating  under  this  plan,  described  as  follows: 

Withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  paid  in  and  all  the  profits. 

Under  this  plan  withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  jmid  in 

on  the  shares  upon  which  withdrawal  is  made  and,  in  addition,  all  the 

profits  earned  hv  or  credited  to  such  shares.     Tn  some  cases  interest  is 

>d  on  the  clues  ymid  in  since  the  date  of  the  last  apportionment  of 
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profits  at  rates  varying  in  the  different  as80ciations  as  follows:  3  per 
cent;  4  per  cent;  6  per  cent;  K)  per  cent. 

Illustration:  In  an  association  in  which  the  dues  are  $1  i>er  nionth 
per  share  and  the  profits  are  apportioned  semiannually  all  the  profits 
credited  are  allowed  on  withdrawal.  A  shareholder  withdraws  when 
his  shares  are  four  years  old;  he  has  paid  in  on  each  share  during  said 
four  years  $48  in  dues,  and  the  prohts  apportioned  to  each  share  are 
$8;  said  shareholder  will  therefore  receive,  on  each  share  upon  which 
withdi*awal  is  made,  §48  plus  $8,  or  $56.  In  case  interest  is  allowed 
on  the  dues  paid  in  since  the  last  distributing  period,  supix)se  the  rate 
of  such  interest  to  he  0  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  shares  upon  which 
withdrawal  is  made  to  be  four  j'eai's  and  three  months  old;  the  dues 
paid  in  on  each  share  are  $51,  and  the  prolits  shown  as  credited  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  date  of  last  ap]>ortionment,  are  $8.  The  shareholder 
will  then  receive  on  each  share  upon  which  withdrawal  is  made  $51, 
dues  paid  in  thereon;  $8,  profits  last  api)()rtioned,  and  T)  per  cent 
interest  on  $3  paid  in  as  dues  since  last  apportioimient,  which,  for  one 
and  one-half  months,  the  average  time  of  investment,  would  be  2  cents, 
making  a  total  of  $51>.02. 

Plan  10:  Of  the  5,501  local  associations  reporting,  55S.  (»r  lo.l  per 
cent,  were  operating  u:.der  this  plan,  described  as  follows: 

Withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  j)aid  in  and  an  arliitrar}' 
allowance  of  profits. 

Under  this  plan  withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  paid  in 
on  the  shares  on  which  withdrawal  is  made  with  such  rate  of  interest, 
portion  of  the  profits,  or  specific  amount  as  the  nuinag<»ment  of  the 
association  ma^'  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Illustration:  In  an  association  requiring  monthly  payment  of  dues  at 
the  rate  of  $1  |)er  share  the  board  of  directors  decides,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year,  that  the  earnings  have  been  sufticient  to  justify  the  pay- 
ment to  withdrawing  shareholders  of  G  per  cent  interest  per  annum  on 
the  dues  i>aid  in  for  the  average  time  of  investment.  A  meml)er  then 
withdrawing  would  })e  paid  liis  dues,  $72,  and  G  \iqv  cent  interest 
thereon,  $12.00,  making  a  total  of  $84.1H).  If,  instead  of  interest,  a 
part  of  the  apportioned  profits  is  allowed  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year  the  board  of  directors  decides  to  allow  75  |x»r  cent  thereof,  the 
entire  profits  amounting  to  $20  per  share,  the  withdrawing  shareholder 
would  receive  $87  per  shan*,  and  if,  instead  of  either  interest  or  a  jmrt 
of  profits,  it  shoukl  be  decided  to  pay  a  specific  amount,  as,  for  instance, 
flO  per  share,  he  would  receive  >?82. 

Plan  4:  Of  the  5,501  local  associations  reporting,  ^U7,  or  G.:»  ])er 
cent,  were  oj>erating  und(»r  this  plan,  described  as  follows: 

Withdrawing  shai'eholders  receive  the  dutvs  paid  in  and  a  fixed  por- 
tion of  the  profits. 

Under  this  plan  withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  paid  in 
on  the  shares  upon  which  withdrawal  is  made  and  a  fixed  portion,  vary- 
ing^in  different  associations,  of  the  profits  apportioned  to  said  shares. 

Illustration:  The  maturing  value  of  a  share  is  $200  and  the  dues 
per  month  $1.  A  member  whose  shares  are  two  years  old  has  piid 
m  on  each  share  in  dues  §24,  and  the  profits  apportioned  each  share 
are  f2;  50  per  cent  of  such  profits  can  be  witndrawn;  therefore,  if 
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the  niomber  withdraw.s  at  the  end  of  said  two  years  he  will  receive  on 
each  sluire  the  duos  paid  in,  §24,  plus  50  per  cent  of  the  82  profits,  or 
$1,  which  niakos  the  total  amount  that  rnay  be  withdrawn  on  each 
share  §25. 

The  ]X)rtion  of  the  protit.s  allowetl  on  withdrawal  ranges  in  different 
asriiociations  from  5  to  05  ])er  cent. 

Plan  5.  The  plan  described  below  was  found  in  operation  in  321,  or 
5.8  per  cent,  of  the  local  jtssociations  reiwrling. 

Withdrawint^  shareholders  receive  the  dues  jmid  in  and  a  graduated 
portion  of  the  proiits  or  a  graduated  amount. 

Under  this  plan  withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  paid  in 
on  the  shares  upon  which  withdrawal  is  made,  with  a  portion  of  the 
profits  a[)poiti<)ned  to  such  shai"es,  such  portion  being  graduated 
according  to  the  age  of  the  shares.  Or,  instead  of  a  graduated  portion 
of  the  profits,  withdrawing  shareholders  receive,  in  addition  to  dues, 
an  amount  which  increases  periodically  according  to  the  age  of  the 
shares,  regardless  of  profits. 

Illustration  I:  A  member  desires  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  after  having  paid  S3»5  in  dues.  The  scheme  of  the  association  pro- 
vides that  a  member  withdrawing  during  the  first  twent3'-four  months 
shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  dues  paid  in,  75  per  cent  of  the  pi"olits 
apportioned  to  his  shares;  after  twenty-four  months,  80  per  cent;  after 
thirty  months,  85  per  cent;  after  thirty-six  numths,  IK)  per  cent;  and 
after  foity-two  months,  95  per  cent.  The  profits  earned  by  a  share  at 
the  end  of  the  third  3^ear  are  ^.06,  of  whicn  the  withdrawing  member 
would  n^ceive  [}0  per  cent,  or  S3.65,  which,  added  to  the  dues,  gives  the 
slunv  a  withdrawal  value  of  5^31>.65. 

Illustration  II:  An  association  i)aying  the  w-ithd rawing  shareholder 
a  graduated  amount  per  share  instead  of  a  graduated  portion  of  the 
proiits  allows  tht?  following  rates:  If  the  withdrawal  talkes  place  dur- 
mg  tlic  first  ycMir  no  profits  arc  allowed:  during  the  second  year,  50 
cents:  during  the  third  year.  J^l;  during*  the  fourth  year,  US;  during 
the  lirst  six  months  of  the  fifth  year,  ^5;  during  the  second  six  months 
of  the  fifth  vear,  ¥*).50;  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  sixth  vear, 
§S;  during  the  second  six  months  of  the  sixth  year,  ^10;  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  seventh  year,  §12;  (luring  the  second  six  months 
of  the  .seventh  year,  >^14;  during  tht»  first  six  months  of  the  eighth  year, 
§L<»;  during  tlie  second  six  months  of  the  eighth  j'ear,  Jj^lH;  and  after 
the  eighth  year,  ^20.  A  miMulwr  withdrawing  from  this  association  at 
th(^  (Mid  of  th«'  fifth  y(Nir,  after  having  paid  SOO  in  dues,  would  receive 
sj^s  ill  {KJdition  to  his  i\\\o>,  or  a  total  of  J5<'»S. 

Plan  :')!  This  phm  was  found  in  operation  in  27o,  or  4.1*  per  cent  of 
tin*  local  associations  rr])orting. 

AVithdrawing  shai'eholders  rec(Mve  the  dues  paid  in  and  a  graduated 
rate  of  inti'iTst  p,M'  annum  on  such  pavments. 

Tndcr  this  plan  withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  paid  in 
on  th(»  shares  ui)on  which  withdrawal  is  made,  with  interest  thereon 
at  various  increasing  rates  [wr  cent  p(M'  annum,  graduated  according 
to  the  age  of  th(»  shares. 

Illustrati<m:  A  member  holding  shares  which  are  six  j'earsold,  four 
years  old,  and  two  years  old,  respectively,  desires  to  withdraw  from 
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file  association.  He  has  paid  ?72  per  share  as  dues  in  the  first  class, 
$48  per  share  as  dues  in  tne  .second  chiss,  and  §34  per  share  as  dues  in 
Ae  third  class.  The  conditions  jjfoverning  withdrawals  arc  as  follows: 
Shares  withdrawn  during  the  first  two  years  receive  3  per  cent  p<ir 
annum  on  the  average  investment;  during  the  third  j'car,  4  per  cent; 
during  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  years,  5  per  cent,  and  after  the  fifth 

J  ear,  0  per  cent.  On  each  share  six  3'ears  old  the  withdrawing  share- 
older  would  receive  the  dues  paid  in  hy  him,  §72,  wnth  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  G  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  average  time  of  investment, 
amounting  to  l?12.1»6,  making  a  withdrawal  value  of  $S4.90.  On  each 
share  four  years  old  he  would  receive  the  dues  paid  in  by  him,  §48, 
with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  jx^r  .annum  for  the  aver- 
ts time  of  investment,  amounting  to  ^.80,  making  a  withdrawal 
value  of  852.80.  On  each  share  two  years  old  he  would  receive  the 
dues  paid  in  b}^  him,  $24,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum  for  the  average  time  of  investment,  amounting  to  72 
cents,  making  a  withdrawal  value  of  §24.72. 

Plan  1:  This  plan  was  found  in  oi)eration  in  221,  or  4  per  cent  of 
the  local  associations  reporting. 

Withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  paid  in  without  interest 
or  profit. 

Tj  nder  this  plan  withdrawinj;^  shareholders  receive  only  the  dues  paid 
in  on  the  shares  upon  which  withdrawal  is  made,  the  profits  earned  by 
said  shares  being  retsiined  by  the  association. 

Plan  7.  This  plan  was  found  in  operation  in  1*>0,  or  2..")  per  cent,  of 
the  local  associations  n^porting. 

Withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  paid  in,  with  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  thereon  during  a  fixed  period  and  a  fixcnl  or  a  graduated 
portion  of  the  profits  thereafter. 

Under  this  plan  withdrawing  shareholders  receive  the  dues  paid  in 
on  the  shares  on  which  withdrawal  is  made  and,  if  withdrawal  is  made 
within  a  fixed  period  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  shares,  interest 
thereon,  both  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  length  of  the  periocl  varying 
in  different  associations;  if  withdrawal  is  made  after  the  expiration  of 
said  period,  shareholders  receive  instead  of  interest  either  a  fixed  por- 
tion of  the  profits  apportioned  to  the  shares  or  a  portion  of  su(*h  profits 
graduated  according  to  the  age  of  the  shares. 

Illustration:  In  an  association  in  which  tlie  dues  an*  Si  per  shan*  per 
month  interest  at  the  n»te  of  (»  per  cent  per  annum  on  th<»  dues  pjiid 
in  is  allowed  the  withdrawing  snareliolder  if  witlulrawal  is  made  on 
shares  less  than  four  years  old,  and  thereaftiM",  in  lieu  of  said  interest, 
a  fixed  portion  of  50  ])er  cent  of  the  profits  apportioned  is  allowtul.  If 
a  sliarenolder  withdraws  when  his  snares  are  three  vears  ohl  he  will 
receive  on  each  shanj  s;^;,  dues  paid  in,  witli  interest  at  0  percent  per 
annum  thereon,  amounting  for  the  average  tinn*  of  investment  to  )5>o.24, 
making  the  total  amount  he  will  withdraw  on  each  share  J?:*)*;  phis 
^.24,  or  $^80.24.  If  said  shareholder  withdraws  when  his  shares  are 
five  yeartfold,  the  profits  earned  by  each  share  l»eing  Ji^i5,  he  will  receive 
on  each  share  SCO.  dues  paid  in  on  same,  together  with  50  per  cent  of 
the  $15,  or  §7.50,  making  the  total  anuiunt  he  will  withdraw  on  each 
share  WO  plus  ?7.50,  or  ^}7.50.     If  instead  of  a  fixed  a  graduatt»d  por- 
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tion  of  the  profits  is  allowed  after  a  fixed  period,  which  is,  say,  60  per 
cent  of  the  profits  when  share  is  four  years  old,  60  per  cent  when  nve 
years  old,  70  per  cent  when  six  years  old,  etc.,  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years,  he  will  receive  on  each  share  $60,  dues  paid  in  on  same,  plus 
60  per  cent  of  $15,  or  $9,  making  the  total  amount  ne  will  withdraw  f  60 
plus  *9,  or  S69. 

The  withdrawal  plans  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  associations  are 
modified  by  various  regulations,  which  in  most  cases  reduce  to  some 
extent  the  amount  paid  to  withdrawing  meml)ers.  Many  associations 
require  a  withdrawal  fee  to  be  paid  by  its  withdrawing  members,  this 
fee  ranging  in  different  associations  from  5  cents  to  §8  per  share,  the 
amount  of  the  fee  being  deducted  from  the  withdrawal  value  of  the 
stock.  Other  modifications  place  a  limit  upon  the  classes  of  shares 
that  are  entitled  to  withdrawal  profits,  and  also  upon  the  proportion  of 
the  profits  that  may  be  withdrawn  in  a  given  year. 

Of  the  223  national  associations  reporting  as  to  their  withdiiiwal 
plan,  (57,  or  30  per  cent,  were  operating  under  plan  2;  64,  or  28.7  per 
cent,  under  plan  3;  24,  or  10.8  per  cent,  under  plan  11;  18,  or  8.1  per 
cent,  under  plan  7;  14.  or  6.3  per  cent,  under  plan  4,  and  but  a  small 
per  cent  under  any  of  the  other  plans  described. 

MATURING  AND  PAYING  OFF  SHARES. 

To  a  serial  association  the  liquidation  of  a  series  of  shares  upon 
maturity  is  one  of  the  diflicult  problems  that  has  been  met  in  a  variet}^ 
of  ways.  The  financial  loss  involved  in  the  carrying  for  a  considerable 
time  of  a  large  amount  of  idle  capital  in  anticipation  of  the  maturity 
of  a  s(M-ios  has  boon  the  principal  objection  to  this  method  of  disposing 
of  the  matt<?r.  The  provision  in  some  associations  for  the  gradual 
lifjuidation  of  matured  shares  by  their  payment  in  some  order,  usually 
determined  by  lot,  has  met  with  great  criticism  because  of  the  neces- 
sity und<'r  this  plan  of  delaying  the  payment  to  some  shareholders  for 
many  months.  Tnloss  the  income  of  an  association  be  extremely  large 
it  nuist,  under  this  method,  practicuilly  discontinue  its  regular  loan 
business  and  si^t  aside  its  (Mitire  receipts  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
matured  stock  or  prolong  tlu?  period  of  waiting  for  settlement  for  some 
sharohoklors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  great  dissatisfaction  among 
stockholders  and  consequent  injury  to  the  association. 

()n<»  of  the  niombors  of  the  League  of  Local  Huilding  and  Loan 
Associations  explains  the  method  in  vogue  in  the  Pennsylvania  associa- 
tions for  many  years  as  follows:  As  the  maturity  of  a  series  approaches 
such  portion  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  as  is  not  needed  for  borrow- 
ing members  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  off  in  advance  the 
shares  approaching  maturity.  The  shares  of  nonlwrrowing  members 
of  the  series  are  called  in,  paid  off,  and  canceled,  an  opportunity  being 
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ipyen  such  members  to  invest  in  a  later  series.     Usually  in  such  cases 
^  tiie  member  receives  the  amount  of  dues  {mid  in  and  his  full  ^harc  of 
r  the  profits  to  the  date  of  the  paying  off  of  his  shares.    This  method  is 
stated  to  have  been  quite  satisfactory  and  has  Ix^en  mentioned  hereto- 
fore in  this  paper  as  the  method  of  forced  >vithdrawal. 

In  one  association  the  difficulty  has  l>een  overcome  a.s  follows: 
Remembering  that  the  pledged  stock  will  always  take  care  of  itself, 
being  canceled  at  maturity  in  settlement  of  the  loan  which  has  been 
made  upon  it,  a  year  or  more  before  the  date  of  maturity  the  free 
shareholders  in  the  series  are  notified  that  if  they  wish  the  muturitv  of 
their  shares  anticipated  without  loss  of  their  profits,  the  association 
will  make  loans  on  the  pledge  of  their  stock.  By  this  means  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  free  or  unpledged  shares  arc  converted  into 
pledged  shares  and  thus  taken  care  of.  In  the  particular  association 
under  consideration  the  maturity  value  of  the  shares  represented 
$120,000.  Of  this  amount  ^5,000  was  represented  by  pledged  stock, 
leaving  but  $65,000  to  be  taken  care  of.  Loans  of  $12,000  were  made 
as  the  result  of  the  notice  to  shareholders  just  mentioned,  leaving 
$53,000  to  be  provided  for  in  some  other  manner.  It  was  then  decided 
to  offer  certificates  of  paid-up  stock  receiving  its  share  of  the  earnings 
of  the  association  to  such  shareholders  in  the  series  as  did  not  desire 
payment  on  maturity.  About  $20,000  paid  up  stock  was  thus  sub- 
scribed to  and  issued.  The  balance  of  §33,000  was  paid  in  cash  at  the 
maturity  of  the  series  without  disturbing  the  business  of  tiic  associa- 
tion, the  amount  being  borrowed  on  the  security  of  city  bonds  for 
$50,000  carried  by  the  association  for  this  purpose,  the  loan  to  be  repaid 
out  of  the  first  surplus  funds  of  the  association. 

MANAGEMENT. 

One  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  success  in  a  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation is  the  good  management  of  its  business  affairs.  The  primary 
consideration  is  of  course  a  good  plan,  eciultable  and  fair  alike  to  the 
borrower  and  nonhorrowcn*,  but  an  association  openiting  under  a  thor- 
oughly good  plan  may  fail  of  success  by  reason  of  poor  management. 
The  government  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  an  association  are 
usually  reposed  in  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  tlu*  president  of 
the  association,  its  treasurer,  secretarv,  attornev,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  its  members.  These  otticers  and  other  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  are  elected  by  the  shareholders  at  their  annual  meeting 
and  their  terms  of  office  varv  according'  to  the  rules  of  the  association. 
This  board  is  charged  with  the  entire  business  management  of  the 
association.  Upon  it  devolves  the  important  duty  of  deciding  upon 
security  values  as  the  basis  of  the  association's  loans,  and  upon  its  good 
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Michigan  is  reproduced  in  full,  in  order  to  furnlBli  the  reader  with  a 
fairly  conipleto  and  detailed  representative  statement  of  the  provisions 
enacted  on  the  subject  of  local  or  domestic  associations.  As  that  State 
has  no  speciiic  ret^uhitions  as  to  the  admission  of  national  or  foreign 
associations  (i.  e.,  those  incorporated  outside  the  State)  to  carrj'  on 
business  within  the  State,  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  relating 
to  the  latter  class  of  associations,  is  presented. 

MICHIGAN. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  tlu>  incorponitioii  aud  rcgiiliitlon  of  ctTtaln  coriioratloiis  gviicrany  known  u 
buildiiiK  ^"<l  1*^1"  uHMic'iations. 

( Act  ai)pn)ve<l  March  2»i,  1»87:  Anioii(1e<l  Man-h  12,  1901.) 

Sfxtion  1.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  live,  who  are  residentfi  of  this 
Statis  desiring  to  organize  a  buiKling  and  loan  a8i>oeiation  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing and  improving  liouiesteadn,  removing  incumbranceH  therefrom,  and  loaning 
money  to  the  meml»erH  thereof,  may,  by  complying  with  all  the  proviHions  of  this 
act  and  entering  into  artii-les  of  association,  become  a  rori)orate  body.  Said  articles 
of  asHoc'iation  shall  l>e  signed  by  the  T>erson8  associating,  and  acknowledged  before 
some  pen-on  authorized  by  the  laws  of^this  State  to  take  acknowledgmentij  of  deed^i, 
and  shall  set  forth: 

First,  Tins  name  assumed  by  tlie  association,  which  shall  notlx)  the  same  assumeii 
by  any  other  association  iucoriK)rated  under  this  act,  nor  so  similar  as  to  be  liable  to 
mislead; 

Second,  The  purj^oses  for  which  the  association  is  formed; 

Third,  The  amount  of  its  authorized  capital  stoi'k;  the  numl»er  of  shares  into  which 
it  is  divid(*d;  the  par  value  of  each  share;  and  the  number  of  shares  subscrilx^d  for, 
which  shall  not  lie  less  than  fifty  in  numl>er; 

Fourth,  The  names  of  the  incorporators;  their  respective  residences,  and  the  num- 
lH*r  of  shares  subscribed  for  by  each; 

Fifth,  The  term  of  its  coriM)mte  existence,  which  shall  not  excee<l  thirty  years; 

Sixth,  Tlie  name  of  the  town,  village  or  city  in  which  such  association  ie  to  l>e 
lo<'ated. 

Skc.  2.  Wlien  executed  as  aforesidd,  said  articles  of  association  shall  Ix^  approvetl 
l)y,  and  tiled  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  a  cony  thereof,  duly  authenticate<l 
under  his  luunl  and  seal  of  State,  shall  be  reconle<i  in  the  office  of  the  register  of 
<leeds  in  the  county  in  which  the  principal  oflice  of  such  association  is  located.  Upon 
the  recording  of  sai«l  copy,  the  persons  named  in  the  articles  of  the  association,  their 
associates  and  successurs,  shall  become  a  cori)orate  l)ody  for  the  period  for  which 
they  are  organized,  and  shall  exercise  such  powers  as  are  herein  granted,  and  sudi 
other  j>owers  as  are  n«'cessarv  to  enal)Iesuch  association  to  carry  out  the  puriwse  of 
its  organization,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pi-ovisions  of  this'  act:  Pr<nufea,  That 
before  such  as.-ociation  shall  procee<l  to  business  it  shall  a<1opt  l)y-laws  for  the  regu- 
lation and  managcnient  (»f  its  business.  Said  by-laws  sliaU  not  become  operative 
until  a  copy  tlu^re<»f,  duly  certilied  by  the  president  and  secri'tiiry  of  the  association, 
shall  have  Im'cu  a]»proved  by  and  filcMl  with  the  secretary  of  state. 

^VA\  '}.  The  corporate  poweiv  of  every  building  and  loan  association  heretofore 
'organizi'd  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  which  may  be  incorporated  under  this  a«t, 
shall  be  exerei^ed  by  a  boanl  j)f  directors  of  not  less  than  five  mendH»rs,  who  shall 
elect  irnni  iheir  own  number  the  ollicrrs  of  the  assiM-iation.  The  nioile  of  electing 
memluTs  of  said  lx»ar<l  of  din»ctors  an<l  ollicers,  and  their  resjiective  terms  of  otlice, 
shall  be  pn'.H-ribcd  in  the  by-laws. 

Skc.  4.  Tlu'  secretary  and  treasurer  of  such  association,  and  all  other  oflicens  wlio 
sign  <»r  endorse  cheeks,  have  charge  of  money  or  securities  of  such  association,  shall, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  otlice,  <'Jich  give  such  l)ond  for  the  faithful 
performance?  of  the  same  as  shall  be  required  and  approve<l  by  the  boanl  of  directt^rs. 
Additional  sureti<*s,  or  such  increase  or  Siii<l  bonds  as  they  may  <leem  necessary,  may 
be  retpiired  at  anv  time  by  the  l><.>ard  of  directors.  Directors  shall  not  be  aticentwl 
an  surety,  and  sluill  be  individually  liable  for  any  loss  sustained  through  tlieir 
negligence  or  failure  to  comjtly  witli  the  provisions  of  this  set^tion. 

8tu-.  5.  The  authorized  capital  stock  of  such  association  shall  be  divide<l  into  shares 
having  a  i)ar  value  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollorsi  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
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•f  the  a^sociAtions  it  in  soeii  on  the  one  hand  that  under  tlieir  rides 
but  1  vote  was  allowed  to  a  .shai*eholdei',  the  o))ject  being  to  piTvi^nt 
the  eontix)!  of  the  ai^socuition  from  resting  in  the  Imnds  of  a  fow 
hrge  holdei's  of  share.s;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  other  half 
of  the  associations  reporting  I  vote  was*  allowed  for  eaeh  share  of 
stoek  held,  each  sluireholder  under  this  plan  being  given  a  voting 
lX)wer  projX)rtionatc  to  his  tinaucial  interest  in  the  Jt^sociation.  The 
objection  i-aised  ))v  the  advocati^s  of  the  former  plan  is  hirgoly  over- 
come, however,  bv  the  practice  of  associations  under  which  the  num- 
ber of  sliares  which  can  be  held  by  any  one  i)erson  is  limited.  The 
repoi-t  just  referred  to  shows  that  while  i\iUl,  or  oO.S  pei'  cent  of  the 
total  numl)er  of  local  associations  repoiting  (r),.");"}::'/).  allowed  an  unlimited 
number  of  shai-es  to  be  held  by  one  person.  I.ISO,  or  21.2  per  cent  of 
tlie  associations  allowed  less  than  25  shares  to  be  held  by  one  i)erson: 
fe52,  or  12.3  per  cent,  allowed  25  but  under  50,  and  5t)!^  or  10.2  piT 
cent,  50  but  under  75.  I'pon  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  every 
rea;<on  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholder  in  respect  to  his 
voting  privileges  have  Ixhmi  fairly  conserved. 

LP:GISLATI0N  and  STATK  SI'PEKVISION. 

For  manv  vears  the  Iniildinor  and  loan  associations  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  were  incori^>i'ated  and  carried  on  their  afl'airs 
under  the  general  laws  governing  corporations.  As  the  movement 
grew,  however,  and  gained  a  position  of  tinancial  impi>rtance.  tluM-e 
arose  the  necessity  for  special  laws  to  govc^rn  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  these  institutions,  and  also  to  provide  for  State  supervision 
of  their  operations.  Quite  naturally  such  a  movenuMit  had  early 
attiticted  the  attention  of  tbos*^  wlio  saw  the  possibility  of  organizing 
a.ssociations  without  regard  to  the  true  cooperative  pi'inciple  under 
which  success  had  been  attained,  puivly  for  the  purpose  of  enrichin< 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  shareholders.  The  great  losses 
sustained  bv  the  stockholders  of  such  as-sociations  which  were  or«ranized 
under  attractive  but  imj^Kissible  plans,  ami  which  eventually  came  to 
certain  financial  wreck,  greatly  injured  the  bu^jjness  and  i-i^iJutatinn  of 
the  man}' associations  which  were  operating  under  wise*  and  ciuitable 
regulations.  It  was  largely  to  me(^t  tin*  demands  of  the  latter  that  special 
acts  were  passed  in  vai'lous  States,  imt  only  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  fonnation  of  these  assoeialit>ns  by  granting  special  privileges 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  their  mem])ers  hy  tlu*  enactment  of  wise 
and  equitable  rules  of  government,  but  also  with  a  view  to  pmviding 
an  adequate  supervision  of  their  affairs. 

At  the  present  tiuie  specilic  provisions  are  made  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  for  tlit>  incorporation  and  control  of  both  local  and 
nafetonal  building  and  loan  associations.      The  law  of  the  State  of 
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m    ,  dollars  each,  payable  in  periodical  installments,  calleil  dues,  not  exceeding  two  dol- 
m-     ]axB  per  month  on  each  sluure:  Provided,  That  the  by-laws  may  provide  for  the  advance 
I      payment  of  installment  dues  and  for  which  there  inay  be  issued  an  advance  payment 
|i    -  certificate.    The  shares  may  be  issued  in  series,  or  at  any  time  as  the  bv-laws  shall 
determine,  and  subscriptions  therefor  shall  be  made  payable  to  the  association.    Said 
[       ^ares  shall  be  deemed  personal  property,  transferable  upon  the  books  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  by-laws,  and  shall  be  paid  off  and  retired  as 
the  bj-laws  shall  direct.    Every  share  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  for  the  payment  of 
unpaid  dues  and  such  other  charees  as  may  be  }awf ullv  incurred  thereon  under  the 

f provisions  of  this  act,  an<l  the  by-laws  may  prescribe  tfie  manner  of  enforcing  such 
len.  New  shares  may  be  issued  in  lieu  of  shares  matured,  withdrawn,  retire<l  or 
forfeited;  but  at  no  time  shall  the  shares  issued  and  in  force  exceed  the  aggregate 
number  of  shares  into  which  the  authorized  capital  stock  is  divided  as  dcsignate<l  in 
the  articles  of  association:  Provided  further,  That  any  building  and  loan  ast«ocintion 
heretofore  or  hereafter  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State  may,  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  shares  representixl  and  voting  at  any  annual  meeting. 
or  at  any  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  increase  its  authorized  capital  stock  and 
shares,  or  amend  its  articles  of  association,  or  by-laws,  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  no  such  increase  of  authorized  capital  stock  nor 
amendments  shall  have  effect  until  a  copy  of  such  ri^solution,  certified  ])y  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  association,  shall  be  filetl  and  reconh^il  in  the  sanie  manner 
as  is  provided  in  section  two  of  this  act  for  the  filing  and  recording  <»f  original  articles 
of  association  and  the  filing  of  by-laws. 

Sec.  6.  Any  shareholder  desiring  to  withdraw  his  unpledged  shares  from  any 
association  snail  have  the  privilege  to  do  so  by  ^ving  thirty  days*  written  notice  of 
such  intention,  and  shall  then  be  entitlLMl  to  receive  tlie  full  amount  of  dues  i>aid  in 
by  him  or  her  upon  the  shares  to  Ix*  withdrawn,  and  such  interest  thereon,  or  such 
proportion  of  the  profits  apportioned  thereto,  as  the  by-laws  may  prescribe,  less  all 
fines  unpaid,  and  a  pro  rata  share  of  losses  sustained  during  the  term  of  his  or  her 
meml>ership,  and  upon  shares  less  than  one  year  old  there  may  be  deducted  the 
actual  expense  incurred  in  writing  such  shares,  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  per  share: 
Provided,  That  the  rate  of  interest  or  profits  pai<l  on  witlnlrawals  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  net  earning  of  the  a.ssociation:  Prodded  further,  That  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  funds  rtn^eived  by  the  association  in  any  one  month  shall  \)c  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  withdrawing  shareholders  unless  otherwise  onlered  by  the  board  of 
directors;  and  when  the  demands  of  withdrawing  shareholders  exceed  the  funds 
a];)plicable  to  their  payment  they  shall  be  paid  in  the  order  in  which  their  notices  of 
withdrawal  were  filed  with  the  association.  "Within  sixty  days  after  the  death  of  a 
shareholder  his  or  her  legal  representative  shall  be  entitletl  to  receive  the  withdniwal 
value  of  the  unpledge<l  shares  of  such  decedent  No  fines  shall  Ik)  chargt^l  to  a  share- 
holder's account  after  his  or  her  decease^  unless  his  or  her  legal  riMiresentative  assumes 
the  future  i)aymenls  of  dues  on  such  shares:  Provided  further,  That  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  funds  received  by  any  association  in  any  one  month,  which  shall 
include  the  funds  applicable  to  tlio  payment  of  withdrawals,  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  mature<l  shares  without  the  consent  of  the  lK>ard  of  directors. 

Sk<;.  7.  Married  women  may  Ixjcome  subscrilK»rs  to  the  capital  stock  of  such  cor- 
lK>ration,  and  hold,  control  and  tmnsfer  their  stock  in  all  respects  as  femnies  soles, 
and  their  stock  shall  not  ]>e  subje<*t  to  the  control  of  or  lia]>le  for  the  <lel)ts  of  their 
husbands.  Minors  may  In^come  subscril^rs  to  and  owners  of  the  stock  of  such  cor- 
lx)rations  by  guardian  or  trustee,  and  such  guardian  or  tnistec  may  withdraw  the 
stock  of  such  minor,  as  provideil  in  section  six  of  this  act:  Provided,  houaer,  That 
jjuch  guardian  or  trustee  shall  give  bonds  to  the  probate  court  in  double  the  amount 
of  the  withdrawal  value  of  such  stock,  for  the  use  of  such  minor  on  his  or  her  l)ecom- 
ing  of  age;  but  it  is  hereby  provi<led  that  the  owner  or  U»gal  representative  of  the  stock 
of  such  association  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election,  when  the  stockholders 
are  calle<l  u|>on  to  vote,  in  the  manner  providt^l  in  the  by-laws  of  such  association: 
And  provided  further,  That  no  stockholder  shall  cant  more' than  forty  votes. 

Skc.  8.  At  such  times  as  the  by-laws  shall  designate,  not  less  frtH|uently  than  once  a 
month,  the  board  of  <li rectors  shall  hold  mc^etings,  at  which  the  funds  in  the  trt»asurv 
applicable  for  loans  shall  l>e  loiined  to  the  meml>er  who,  in  ojkmi  comi>etition,  shall 
bid  the  highest  premium  for  priority  of  right  to  a  loan;  or  in  lieu  thereof,  such  funds 
may  l>e  loaned  either  with  or  without  premium  as  the  borrower  may,  in  writing, 
agree  to  pay.  in  which  case  the  priority  of  right  to  a  loan  shall  Ijc  decided  by  the 
priority  of  tne  applications  tlierefor.  The  manner  in  which  said  pn»mium  may  be 
paid  shall  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws.  No  loans  shall  be  made  by  such  association 
to  anyone  not  a  member  thereof  (except  as  hereinafter  provided) /nor  to  any  inem- 
]jer  for  an  amount  greater  than  the  par  value  of  the  fsbareB  held  by  such  member. 
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l^jrri»wers  shall  W  nspiire*!  ti»  irivc  r^sil  fstato  st'Ciirity,  iininciunlioreil  except  by  th« 
prior  \m\i*  held  l»y  siicli  associatinu,  aocoinixiniLMl  by  a  tran^aftT  aiiti  pledge  to  the 
asso('iati'»ii  nf  th»»  <harcs  l)t..rro\vo«l  iipnii  an  collateral  sefurity  for  the  rojHiyinont  of 
the  loan:  rrnf'nJr.l^  That  no  loan  iiiaile  uj>on  real  estate  secnrity  shall  exeood  in 
aiu<»uiLt  two-thin  Is  (»f  iho  appraised  valuation  of  Furh  real  estate:"  l^rurided  farther. 
That  the  Shan's  «»f  snrh  a.-'-^'K-iation  ii.ay  be  re<vivnl  as  security  for  the  loan  of  au 
amount  not  tr)  jwoih-mI  ninety  jkt  (vnt  of  the  withdrawal  value  of  su<'h  share?:  iVo- 
Hilol jifrthfry  That,  subjti't  to  the  approval  v(  the  fH.*eretary  of  .state,  the  number  of 
payments  of  dues,  i n teres t  and  i*riiniiuni  nHpiiriMl  from  the  borrow i njf  stcx'kholder 
tx.)'pav  off  his  loan  and  sivure  a  release  of  his  incumbrance  may  Ix*  limite*!  to  sufh  a 
definite  numlKT  as  the  by-lawH  may  provide. 

Sw.  1».  If  the  Ix^rruwer  ncjrltvis  to  offer  security  satisfactory  to  the  iKuird  of  direc- 
tors within  the  lime  ]»rescri]M'd  by  the  by-laws,  his  or  her  rij;ht  to  the  loan  shall  be 
forfeited,  and  he  i»r  she  shall  be  charged  with  interest  or  premium,  if  any,  for  one 
month,  tt>;^-ther  with  any  expense  incurn*d,  and  the  money  appn>prlatecf  for  such 
loan  may  l>e  rehmned  at  the  next  or  any  sulwejpient  met?tinj?, 

AVhenevera  l.)orn.»winp:  shanO^jlder  sliall  be  in  arrears  iu  the  piiyment  of  diie^?, 
interest  or  premium  for  more  than  f<iur  month?,  the  ]»oard  of  directors  may,  at  their 
discretion,  dedans  the  ple<l};<H.l  sharen  forfeite<l,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan 
due  and  i»ayable,  and  its  collection,  toj^ether  with  the  arrean*  of  intere5?t,  iireniiuni 
and.  tines,  may  be  enfonvd  by  j>rocee<linp<  ujM.m  the  8e<'urityheld  by  the  association, 
in  acconlann*  with  law:  J^ndtK'tf,  That  the  withdniwal  valne  of  the  pledjjed  sliari»r», 
at  the  time  of  commencenu?nt  <.>f  foreciomire  proirc-e* lings,  shall  Ih;  creilited  ujwn  the 
loan. 

!Sn'.  10.  Any  borrowinjjr  sharelmlder  dt-siring  to  repay  his  loan  shall  have  the  priv- 
ili*^  <»f  doinjr  so  at  any  time,  by  jrivin;^  the  a.<so<'iation  thirty  days'  written  notut*  of 
auch  intention.  The  br)rrowef  shall  Ixi  charj^e<i  with  the  amount  of  the  original 
loan.  toffiHlufr  with  all  arreara^'s  of  interest,  j)remiinn  and  fines,  and  phall  be  piven 
cD'dit  for  the  withdrawal  value  of  his  shares  pledyretl  as  security;  an<l  the  l>alanre 
shall  Ih."!  nveivcd  by  tlie  association  in  full  satisfaction  of  said  loan:  /Vo»-«V/«'f/,  That 
in  cases  where  tin*  jm-ndum  is  di'ducted  fr<.)m  the  loan  in  a  jiross  sum,  and  the  1m ir- 
rower  repays  thc^  loan  Ix'fon.^  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  year  f mm  the  date  iii>on 
which  said  loan  was  made,  siuh  borrower  shall  l>e  j^iven  cix'dit  for  one-tenth  of  the 

?n.»mium  juiid  for  every  vear  of  the  said  ion  vears  then  unexpiixnl:  l^orUM  fHrthn\ 
hat  any  borrow»*r  desirinji;  to  n*tain  his  or  fier  shares  anil  ineml.>ership  may  rej^ay 
his  luan* without  clainnnj]:  credit  for  the  with«Irawal  value  <»f  said  shares,  whereui>oh 
said  slian-s  shall  Ix'  retnmsfernMl  to  him  or  her,  and  shall  l:>t»  free  from  any  claim  by 
reason  of  said  loan. 

Skc.  11.  0>r[)orations  organized  under  this  act  beinjr  of  the  nature  of  co<^i>erative 
associations,  therefore  no  pn-mium,  tines,  nor  interest  on  .«uch  jjremiums  tfuit  may 
accrue  to  the  said  coriM)ration,  ar(!«  »r«linjr  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  bc»  deeme«i 
iwurious.  and  the  same  may  be  colU:ctcd  as  other  debts  of  like  amount  may  be  col- 
ic.-ted  by  law  in  this  State. 

Skc.  12.  No  corporation  or  association  created  under  this  act  shall  cease  or  expire 
from  neglect  on  tlie  i>art  of  the  coriH)ration  to  elect  ofticers  at  the  time  menti4»ned  in 
their  by-laws,  and  all  othcers  ele«*te«l  by  such  corporations  shall  hold  their  offi<7es 
until  their  siu'C(.*ssnrs  an*  duly  electe«l  and  (]ualiiied. 

Si:c.  l.*i.  Any  loan  or  buiMini:  association  incoriw^ratetl  by  <.ir  under  this  act  is 
hen*by  authorized  an«l  emi>owered  to  puivhast*  at  any  sheriff's  or  other  judicial  sale, 
or  at  any  olher  f-ale,  pnojic  (»r  j»rivate,  any  n-al  estate  upon  which  such  associati(»n 
may  have  or  hold  anv  niortgn^e,  lien  nr  other  ineumbrance.  or  in  which  Siiid  Jtfso- 
ciation  may  have  an  nih'rest,  and  the  n.^al  estate  si»  purchased  to  sell,  convey,  lease 
or  ninrtj;a;>'i'  at.  pli-asure  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever. 

Sr.r.  j  L  Any  loan  or  biiil'liiiy;  assoriation  ineiiri>oraTed  under  this  act,  or  any  prior 
act,  may  e::tend  lh«'  diirati«.)n  of  time  for  which  such  a<>ociati(»n  wasory:anizeil  l>y  a 
Vote  of  "fv,r)-tlnrds  <»f  the  capital  stitck  of  such  as-^ticiai'on  at  any  annual  meetinj;  of 
the  shii  khold«Ts  of  "-Ui-h  ass..«'iation;  thereu[ion  the  board  of  <lin'ct«»r.-«  shall  transudr 
a  eopy  of  t!ie  iinu-et-ilin^r*-"  of  such  annual  meetin.vr,  duly  attt.^ted.  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  who  shall  niaki*  a  duly  authi'nli<'ated  coi\v  thereof,  as  j>n»vidc<l  in  SJiid  section 
thn-e  I'f  tiiis  art,  certifyiiiir  lo  the  extensions  of  lime  of  such  corporation,  and  the 
sariH'shall  be  n^cord*"*!  a^  pn»vid«d  in  said  section  three  of  this  act.  and  any  bniMin}» 
and  loan  association  incorponited  under  any  ]»rior  act,  and  extending?  the  duration 
of  the  lime  for  whieh  it  was  incori^t»rated,  iii  the  manner  herein  provide<l,  shall  bt? 
deemed  as  incorp«irate<l  ninler  ami  Ih»  vested  with  all  of  the  power  given  iu  this  aet, 
the  same  a.s  though  such  cori>oration  had  Inn-n  (»riginally  incoriK^rated  under  it. 

Si:e.  1.5.  I'^ich  associati<»n  formeil  under  the  provisions  of  thin  net  shall,  at  the 
-loHc  of  its  lirst  year's  oi>erations,  and  annually  at  the  same  jMiriod  in  each  year  there- 
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after,  publiflh  in  at  least  two  iiewspapcrH  ]m1)li8ho«l  in  tlu>  Fanio  plan>  whoro  tlu'ir 
baainestfi  may  be  loi-ated,  or  if  no  newspajx^r  \io  pnbUshiMl  in  piioh  piatro,  then  in  any 
two  newfi'i'iRpera  j)u})liph<Ml  n»'are>jt  siu-h  i>lac<\  jnHmcisi*  ntatenu-nt,  v»Titie(l  by  tht* 
oatha  of  its  preflidtMit  and  ^(M'n'tary,  fahowin^  iUv  a<*tnal  iinancial  roii<lition  of  tJio 
Msoc^iation,  and  the  amount  of  its  proiwrty  and  liabiliti('?«,  8j)o<'ifyinjj:  the  same 
particularly. 

Sec\  J 6.  The  shares  held  In*  any  memlx^r,  l>einp  a  householder,  of  any  as-sociation 
incorporated  under  the  provisionH  of  thin  act  nhall  bo  exem]>te'l  from  levy  ancl  pale 
on  execution  or  atlachnient  to  the  amount  of  one  thousauil  d(»llarH  in  suchnharesi,  at 
the  par  value  then*of:  iVonVW,  That  Rich  exemption  ehall  not  apply  to  any  ihm-hou 
who  ehall  have  a  liomt»stead  exempted  under  the  penend  Uiwh  of  this  State. 

8e«'.  17.  The  nhares  held  hy  any  inemlKT  of  any  HUch  a?»MM'iatiou  ineoriM>rate«l 
tinder  the  provisions  *>(  thin  act,  and  all  mortj^ages  or  other  neeurities  held  by  f\\vh 
iiBSOciationf,  shall  Ix?  exempted  from  all  municipal  or  other  tax  under  tlH>  law.s  of 
this  State. 

Sw.  18.  Tlie  secretary  of  Ptate  shall  have  puiht virion  of  all  building  ami  loan  iu-po- 
ciationn  doin^  bupincHH  in  thiH  State,  and  pliali  K^  charpe<l  with  the  execution  of  the 
law.s  of  this  fcstate  relating  to  such  aspociationn:  J^ronihtf,  That  durinir  the  alM««'ncc  or 
diHibilitv  of  the  P(H^n»tary  of  state  and  <lej)Uty  secretary  of  state,  the  4-hief  of  the 
buil<iinj;;  and  Inan  division  in  the  dei>artment  of  state  shall  be  authorized  to  perform 
all  the  duties  relatiii}]^  to  the  c<jntrol  and  snjH»rvision  of  Piich  n:rSiX'iations  antl  the 
execution  of  the  laws  above  descril^.  Said  chit^f  of  the  buildint;  and  loan  division 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  lifle(?n  lumdred  dollars  j»er  year.  Ih'  shall  also  receive  ne<H*s- 
aary  traveling  exfx'useH  connectcnl  with  the  duties  of  his  otiice,  whicli,  when  amlittHl 
by  the  board  of  State  auditors,  shall  Ik?  pai<l  by  the  State  tivasurer  on  the  warrant 
of  the  auditor  p:eneral. 

Sec.  19.  Kvery  buildiu)^  and  loan  association  doin;;  business  within  this  State  shall, 
on  the  first  day  of  .Inly  of  each  year,  or  within  tixty  days  thereafter,  lile  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  its  liniuicial  nrndition  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  the  precedinj?  June,  and  the  business  transacted  durin«r  the  preceding  vear.  Said 
statement  shall  set  forth  th(»  amount  and  character  of  its  a.**K'ts,  liaViilities,  receipts 
and  disbursements,  an<l  shall  contain  such  other  information,  anil  Ik*  in  such  form 
■a  the  secretary  of  state  may  j>n'scril>e,  and  shall  be  8ub«Tibe«l  and  sw<»rn  to  by  the 
secretary  and  trea>?urer  of  such  association.  Any  such  as.'M>ciation  refiisin;,'  or 
neglecting  t«>  file  the  annual  statement  heivin  nHpiired  within  the  ]M.'riod  herein- 
before prescribed  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  per  day  for  each  ami  every  day  such  stati^- 
ment  shall  be  withheld;  and  the  SiMTetarj- of  state  may  maintain  an  ai'tion  in  tlie 
name  of  the  State  to  recover  such  penalty,  which  upon*  its  collection  shall  l»e  paid 
into  the  State  treasurv. 

Sec.  20.  Once  in  each  year,  or  oflener,  if  in  the  oj)inion  of  th«'  se«M(  tary  of  state, 
it  shall  be  necessary,  the  secrt^tary  of  state  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  ma<le,  an 
examination  into  the  affairs  of  all  building  and  loan  associations  doini;  l>usiiie>s  in 
this  State.  Such  examinations  shall  be  full  and  comi>le!e,  and  in  nuikinu'  the  same 
the  examiner  shall  have  full  acn-ss  to,  ami  may  comiK'l  the  production  of  all  Inioks, 
papers*,  and  moneys,  etc.,  of  the  asso<-iation  under  examination,  and  may  administer 
oaths  to  and  examine  the  otlicers  of  suj'h  association,  or  any  othrr  per.f«ln  loniicetcfl 
therewith,  as  to  its  biisimss  and  affairs. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  app<»int  such  special  examiners  as  may  Ix'  nece<.-;;ry  to 
carry  out  the  jirovi'-ions  of  this  act.  Such  examim-rs  shall  each  lu*  ]>aid  at  tlie  rate 
of  five  dollars  \H^r  ilay;  they  shallalso  riHM'iveneii^ssarytnivelintreNifen-es  connected 
"with  the  duties  <»f  theiroilice,  whicli.  when  audited  liy  the  Iniard  of  Siatr  amlitor^, 
shall  be  \xiU\  by  the  State  tn'asurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  pncial. 

Sec.  21.  Whenever  it  shall  ajijX'ar  to  the  secretary  of  state  that  tlie  aff:«ir»«  of  any 
BQch  association  are  in  an  unsound  cnndition  or  that  it  is  conductinur  its  busine>s  in 
an  ua^iafe  or  unlawful  manner,  the  secntary  of  state  shall  at  once  notify  tl-.e  bnard  of 
directors  of  sm-h  association,  j:ivin«;  them  twenty  <lays  in  whir-h  t<»  re»^tf>re  its  affairs 
toapafe  and  sound  condition  <»r  to  <liscontinue  its  ilU;ral  ]>r.ictices.  ll  ai'ler  twi'uty 
days  such  restorati<»n  shall  not  have?  b''en  made,  or  su«h  illeiral  ]»rartirej  shall  ni»t 
have  lH?en  discontinued,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  order  <»ne  of  the  examiners, 
appointed  tr)  examine  such  assf>ciation*s,  to  take  iMissessiou  of  all  b«K)ks,  recnnis  and 
assets  of  ev<'ry  tlescrij^tion  of  such  association,  and  hold  and  retain  jiosse-«i«in  of  same 
pending  the  further  ]»roceedin«»s  henMuafler  p]»ecitied.  Should  the  lM»anl  of  direct«»rs, 
aecrotary,  or  j)ersrjn  in  char>re  of  such  association, refu.se  to  {lermit  the  said  examiner 
.  to  take  possession  a.-^  aforesiud,  the  setrretary  of  ptate  shall  communicate  such  fact  to 
the  attorney-general,  whereujK)!!  it  shall  lH»cr»me  the  duty  of  the  atti>rney-j^'!ieral  at 
once  to  institute  such  pifHre^linjis  as  may  V)0  ne<*espary  to  place  such  examiner  in 
immediate  possession  of  the  property  of  such  asj>ixdati(m.     U}>ou  taking  iKi«<session 
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of  tluf  cffLH'ts  of  till*  asHoriation  a.-*  aforctiaid,  ^faiil  exauiiuer  shall  prepare  a  full  and 
tnic  Htaleniont  of  the;  affairH  and  conditions  of  nnch  ai?i<ociation,  inehidinff  an  itemized 
statement  of  itn  uk'-i-Is  and  liabilitioi^,  and  frhall  receive  and  collect  all  debtf?,  due^  and 
claiiiip  iK'lon^iii^  to  it,  and  may  pay  the  immfMliate  and  reasonable  expense  of  his? 
triij-t.  Said  fxaniiiier  s^hall  be  require<l  to  execute  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  gcxxi  and 
suflicirnt  siHM'ialliond  conditioned  ni»on  the  faithful  diK<rhanrc  of  hi.*j  duties  as  cus- 
t^klian  <»f  Hiuh  assoriaiion,  which  said  f>ond  shall  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  secretary  of  state;  shall,  within  fifteen  days  next  after  said  examiner  has 
a<'(iuired  iiosseHsiuJi  of  the  projx'rtv  of  such  ass<x*ia*tion,  convene  a  special  meetinp  of 
the  sharefioldcrs  for  the  pur]H)se  of  consi<lerinj]f  and  acting  uiH>n  the  examiner's  re^iort 
of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  such  association  as  found  by  him  from  his  examina- 
tion thereof.  The  shartdiolders  may,  at  said  si>ecial  meetinpr,  by  the  votes  of  those 
ownin^r  two-thirds  of  the  shares  in  force,  resolve  to  go  into  liquidation,  and  for  that 
puri>oj-e  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present,  ele<*t  frrnn  among  their  numl>er  a 
coiiMTvator  an<l  lix  his  compensation.  A  copy  of  eai<l  resolution,  duly  certilled  by 
tin:  i)n'sidin*?  olliccr  and  secretary  of  siud  spiH.'ial  meeting,  together  with  the  name 
and  adilress  of  th«*  conservator  thus  elected,  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
fc?aid  conservator  shall  Ix.'  (!harg<rd  with  a  proi)er  distribution  of  the  assets,  discharge 
of  all  liabilities  and  final  closing  up  of  the  business  of  such  asscM'iation,  and  l>efore 
he  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  oliice  he  shall  Ije  require<l  to  execute  to  the 
ass<M'iation  a  good  and  Hullicient  bond,  conditioneil  U]3on  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
dntit-s,  which  lK»nd  shall  1k»  aj»proved  by  and  fiUM.!  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
Upon  the  eleeti«in  and  qualiiicatitm  of  siiid  'c«niservator  as  aforesaid,  the  said  exami- 
ner shall,  when  so  ordered  by  the  secretary  of  state,  turn  over  aiwl  deliver  to  said 
conservator  all  the  books,  papers,  money  and  effects  of  every  description  in  his 
hands  Inrlonging  to  such  asso<riation.  Said  conservator  shall,  uixin  the  completion 
of  the;  duties  intrusted  to  him,  prej)are  a  statement  to  that  effect,  reciting  therein 
that  all  the  liabilities  of  such  association  have  Wen  completely  discharged,  and  its 
assets  and  j^rojKirty  distributed  among  all  the  persons  entitleil  thereto.  Said  statc- 
m(?iit  shall  Ih»  subsoril.»ed  and  sworn  to  by  said  conservator  and  filed  with  the  secre- 
tiiryof  state,  and  a  noticeof  such  a  dissolution  shall  Ix?  publishe<l  for  three  successive 
we<'ks  in  any  newspajKT  publishe<l  in  the  county  wherein  the  principal  office  of  such 
asso<'iation  is  loeatcnl.  U])on  the  tiling  of  said  statement  and  making  publication  as 
aforesaid,  such  association  shall  1k»  de4*me<.l  dissolve<l. 

SKr.  22.  If,  after  having  called  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  as  herein  providt^l, 
the  R'cretary  of  state  shall  liiid  that  liquidation  by  the  shareholders  can  not  1x5  had, 
or  consuniinateil,  he  shall  communicate  such  fact,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
coinlition  i>f  the  assoejation,  to  the  attorney-general,  who  shall  thereui>on  institute  the 
necessary  j»nweedin*.'s  toenj«jin  surh  association  fnun  doing  any  further  business,  an<l 
for  the  ai»pniii!uM*iit  of  a  re<reiver  therefor. 

Si:c.  2;>.  If  a  shareholder  be  in  arrears  in  the  pavment  of  dues  up«>n  inipledgtHi 
shares,  the  hoard  <jf  directors  niay,  if  iheshareholder  fails  to  pay  the  amount  in  arrears 
within  thirtv  <lavs  after  mttice,  declare  said  shares  forfeited.  The  withdrawal  value 
of  said  shares  at  the  time  of  forfeiture  shall  be  a^ct^rtaiiHHl  and  paitl  to  such  share- 
holder upon  sueh  niitii-eas  shall  bereiiuin.'d  of  a  witJidrawing  shareholder:  l^mdefi^ 
That  lines  for  the  nonpayment  of  dues,  interest  or  ]>remium  shall  not  excee<l  onejKT 
cent  ])er  month  riu  eaeh  dollar  in  arrears. 

Skc.  24.  TIk*  gro>s  earnings  of  every  building  and  loan  ass^x'iation  shall  Ix^  ascer- 
taineil  at  least  on<'e  in  each  year,  from  which  shall  bedctlueted  a  sutiicient  amount  to 
Tnet^t  the  operating  expenses  of  such  association,  and  from  said  earnings  only  shall 
such  expenses  Ik;  paid.  From  th<;  balanee  of  the  earnings  there  shall  be  set  aside  at 
least  rme  per  cent  annnillly  as  a  reserve  fnml,  until  such  fund  reaclu-s  live  |»ercent  of 
the  outstanding  loans,  at  whieh  rate  it  shall  thereafter  be  maintaine<l  and  held  by 
annual  a)i)>t-opriations  from  th(M>arnings.  From  said  n^serve  fund  shall  Ix^  paid  ail 
losses  sustained  by  surh  association  from  depn'ciation  of  securities  or  otherwise.  After 
providing  f<ir  the  exj)ens<-s  of  the  association,  and  the  reserve  fuml  as  afon-said,  the 
residue  of  such  earnmgs  shall  In;  transferred  and  api)ortione«.l  to  the  cix'dit  of  share- 
holders as  the  association  by  its  by-laws  shall  provide. 

Si:c.  20.  At  the  annual  meeting, Or  at  any  meeting  called  ff)r  that  puri)Ose,  any  two 
or  nn^re  building  and  loan  associations  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  niay, 
by  a  majority  vole  of  all  the  sharehohlers  of  each  of  thedifferent  asso<'iationa,  resolve 
to  consolidate  into  one,  upon  such  terms  as  shall  l»e  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
directors  of  such  asso(?iations.  Any  shareholder  not  consenting  to  such  consolidation 
shall  be  entitled  to  rweive  the  withdrawal  value  of  his  stock  in  settlement,  or,  if  a 
Ix^rrower,  to  have  such  value  applied  in  ]Hirt  settlement  of  his  loan:  Provided^  That 
8U(rh  cons(»lidation  shall  not  take  effect  until  a  copy  of  said  resolution,  certified  by  a 
majority  of  the  l)oanI  of  directors  of  each  association,  shall  be  filed  with  the  eecretaiy 
ofntHte, 
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8bc.  26.  At  the  annual  meeting,  or  at  any  meeting  caUeil  for  that  purpose,  any 
building  and  loan  aesociation  of  this  State  may,  by  the  votes  of  Bharelioldern  owning 
two-thirds  of  the  shares  in  force,  resolve  to  liqui(late  and  dissolve  the  cori>oration. 
In  order  to  facilitate  such  dissolution,  the  board  of  directors  may,  if  they  deem  it 
advisable,  sell  and  transfer  tlic  mortgage  securities  and  other  projierty  of  such  asso- 
dation  to  another  corporation,  person  or  persons,  subject,  however,  to  the  vested  and 
accrued  rights  of  the  mort^iagors:  Proridid,  That  before  said  resolution  shall  have 
effect,  a  copy  thereof^  certified  by  the  prcnident  and  secretary  of  such  association, 
together  witu  ah  itennzed  statement  of  its  at^.'ts  and  liubilities,  sworn  to  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  l)e  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  After  filing  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  association  to  issue 
Btock  or  make  any  loans,  but  all  of  its  income  and  recei]>ts,  in  excess  of  the  actual 
expenses  of  management,  shall  he  applied  to  the  discharge  of  its  liabilities. 

Sec.  27.  Every  officer,  director,  member  of  anv  committee,  clerk  or  agent  of  any 
building  and  loan  assoc^iation  doing  business  in  this  State,  who  embezzles,  al)stracts 
or  misapplies  any  of  the  moneys,  funds  or  cre<lits  of  such  cor^)oration,  who  issues 
or  puta  into  circulation  any  warrant  or  other  order,  who  assigns,  transfers,  can- 
cels or  delivers  up  any  note,  ])ond,  draft,  mortgage,  judgment,  decree,  or  any  other 
iftTitten  instnnnent  iK'longing  to  such  association;  who  certifies  to  or  makes  any  false 
entry  in  any  book,  report  or  statement  of  or  to  such  ass^jciation,  witli  intent  in  either 
case  to  deceive,  injure  or  defraud  such  association,  or  any  monil>er  thereM^f,  or  to 
deceive  anvone  appointe<l  to  examine  the  affairs  of  sudi  association,  shall  be 
deemefl  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  tlie  State 
prison,  or  in  the  State  house  of  correction  and  branch  of  Statr  prison,  nr  in  t!»e  State 
nouse  of  correction  and  reformatory,  for  a  ];)eriod  of  not  less  tlian  one  year  nor  more 
than  ten  years.  Any  officer,  whose  duty  it  is,  failing  to  make  the  rci>orts  rtMjuired 
by  this  aitt,  shall  1)0  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereot  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or 
shall  be  imprisone<l  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  28.  The  setrretary  of  state  shall  annually,  at  the  wirlicst  possible  date  after 
the  statements  reqnireil  of  such  associations  are  n^ci-ived,  make  a  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  general  conduct  and  condition  of  all  ])uil<lingand  loan  associations  doing 
business  in  this  State,  including  the  information  contained  in  such  statcmt^nts, 
arranged  in  tabular  form,  togt'ther  with  such  suggt»stioiis  as  he  may  <h*i'm  t'Xi»e<lient. 
There  shall  Ije  printed  of  said  report  as  many  copies  as  the  wcrt'tary  of  state  shall 
deem  nec»essary. 

Skc.  20,  Every  Iniilding  and  loan  asstx'iation  organized  under  tin*  laws  of  this  State 
shall  l>e  subject  to  and  shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  following  fees,  which 
fees  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treai^ury,  to  wit:  For  filing  articles  of  association, 
by-laws,  amendments,  or  any  other  pai)er,  one  dollar;  for  making  and  certifying  to 
articles  of  a.ssociation,  by-laws,  or  any  other  pajK^rs  required  to  1k5  filed  with  the 
secretary  (»f  state,  twenty  cents  per  folio  of  one  hundred  wjirds;  fnr  making  the  annual 
examination  herein  provideil,  one  seventv-fifth  ]>art  of  one  per  rent  of  the  gross 
amount  of  a<<sets  of  such  a-^^sociation,  which  fee  shall  Ik?  paid  at  the  time  of  filing  itfl 
annual  statement:  iVor/cM,  That  the  examination  fee  of  any  association  shall  not 
be  lefcs  than  twenty  dollars  nor  morti  than  one  hundre<i  dollars  in  any  one  year:  I'ro- 
vided  furiher,  That  the  exjHjnses  incurred  and  services,  other  than  exaniinations, 
performed  esi)ecially  for  such  association  shall  l>e  jwud  in  full  by  su<-h  association. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

AN  ACT  concerning  building  and  Inun  lU^mM-iiitituiH.    As  ti>  liuiUlingnnd  I«>tiii  a»Hi'-[ati<»nM>f  otlior 

Stut«.'>*. 

(Aclof  H«3.) 

28.  A  building  and  loan  association  of  another  State  may  be  ailmitted  to  transact 
business  in  this  Stiite  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  and  no  such  association 
not  80  admitted  shall  transact  business  in  this  State. 

29.  Application  for  authority  to  transact  business  in  this  State  shall  be  made  to 
the  commissioner  of  banking  and  insurant,  and  on  making  such  application  every 
such  association  shall  file  in  the  department  of  banking  and  insurance  a  duly  authen- 
ticated copy  of  its  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation,  ita  constitution  and*  by-laws, 
and  thereafter  certified  copies  of  all  amendments  thereto;  the  names  and  addressefl 
of  itfl  officers  and  directors,  the  compensation  i>aid  each  officer,  ainl  a  n*port  of  its 
condition,  in  such  fonu  as  may  l)c  ]>rc84^rilxMl  by  the  cH)mmi8sioner  of  banking  and 
insaranoe,  which  shall  be  venfied  by  the  oath  of  such  officers  and  other  xH>rsous  as 
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H:ii«l  ri)iuiiii>.-'ie»ncr  .'^liall  •U'sijinati.',  juhI  ^■.li^l  coTmnissioiUT  shall  fumif«h  blank  forms 
for  tlu'  n-p'^rt  rcfUiinMl.  aii<l  may  call  lV»r  additional  reports  at  Furh  other  tinier  as 
n»ay  j^-riu  l«)  him  rxjuMlit'iit.  ^ 

'M).  If  it  sliall  apj»*ar  t<>  tin*  (•<nllIni^«sion^T  of  hankinji  and  insurance  by  the  tc\  ort 
afort'.-aid,  and  by  an  oxaiiiination  of  said  ass<HMation,  that  it  has  pood  aj«Wt»  of  suffi- 
<'i<Mit  vabu-  to  inAmt  all  its  liabilitirs,  and  that  it.s  niethofln  of  doinj?  bnsini.'ss  are  safe 
antl  not  contrary  to  tlu-  lawn  p»viTninj:  bnildinjr  and  loan  ass<K'iati(m3  of  tliis  State, 
it  may  b<'  adinitlfvl  to  transact  business  in  this  Stalo  npon  a  riTtific-ate  of  authority 
to  br  i>siii'd  by  tin*  conmiissitmcr  of  bankin<r  and  insunmoe,  which  hIiuII  only  Iw 
isHucil  wlicn  said  association  shall  have  coniplio«l  with  the  further  requirements  of 
this  act. 

.'il.  The  commissioner  of  banking  anrl  insurance,  before  issuinjr  the  certificate  of 
authority  a^  aforesaid,  shall  require  every  such  association  to  doj;»opit  with  him  such 
secnritieH  as  he  may  approve,  amounting;  to  at  least  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which 
sci'uritiert  shall  be  licld  by  him  in  trust  for  tlie  exclusive  iH'nefit  and  secnritv  of  the 
cn'jlitors  and  shareholders  of  such  association  resich'ut  in  this  State,  and  fie  ph all 
have  authority  to  re'piire  it  to  (h'jMisit  ad«litional  .securities,  and  to  order  a  change  in 
any  of  the  securitit's  so  deposile*!  at  anv  time,  and  no  ("hango  or  transfer  of  the  8unie 
shall  be  mad«»  or  bo  effectual  without  his  assent:  such  d(?posit  shall  be  maintained 
intact  in  the  full  sum  rcMpiired  at  all  times,  but  the  association  making  such  de]K>sit, 
So  long  as  it  shall  continue  s<»lvent  and  complv  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act 
applicable  to  it,  may  recj-ive  the  divi<lends  or  hiten»st  on  the  securities  dep<*»S!ted, 
and  niay,  from  time  to  time,  with  tlu'  assent  of  said  commissioner,  withdraw  any  of 
stich  securities  on  depositing  with  said  connnissioner  other  like  securitiejj  the  par 
valut'  of  which  shall  be  e^jual  to  su»'h  as  may  be  withdrawn. 

'.V2.  JOvery  such  associatnui  shall  pay  for  tiling  a  certiried  copy  of  its  charter  or  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation,  twenty  dollars;  for  tiling  original  and  annual  reports,  twenty 
dollars;  for  certilicate  of  authr»nty,  anntially,  two  hundn"<l  and  fifty  dollars:  forcer- 
titicate  for  each  air«'ncv,  five  dollars,  and  shall  defmy  all  exjH.'nsc^s  incurred  in  making 
any  examination  of  its  affairs  as  herein  providetl  for;  and  the  commissioner  of  lumk- 
ing  antl  insurance  may  maintain  an  action,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  against  such 
association,  fi»r  the  recovery  of  such  exiK'uses,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

'X\.  Such  certiTn-ate  of  authority  shall  be  for  the  current  year  only  and  shall  not  Iw 
issuihI  until  such  association  shall  by  a  <luly  execuh'd  instrinnent,  filed  in  the  depart- 
ment <»f  bar.kintr  aufl  insurnice.  constitute  the  connnissioner  of  banking  and  insur- 
ance and  bis  mici'i  ssi.r  in  ollicc  it**  true  and  law  fill  attorney,  upon  whom  all  original 
pr.icess  in  any  a«tiou  or  legal  i»roceedintr  agiiinst  it  niay  Ik*  serve*.!,  and  thertun  shall 
a<mH»  that  any  orii;inal  process  against  it  which  n>ay  be  served  npon  said  commis- 
sioner shall  be  of  tlu»  same  f<in«»  an<l  validity  as  if  servi**!  ontlie  association,  and  that 
the  authority  tluTcof  shall  cimtinue  in  force  irrevocable  so  long  as  any  liability  of  the 
assoi'iatinn  remains  outstau«ling  in  this  State;  the  service  of  such  pnx'ess  shall  be 
made  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  same  in  tlu'  otliceof  the  commissioner  of  bunking  ami 
insurance  with  a  si-rvice  fee  i.>f  two  dollars  to  be  taxed  in  the  plaintiff's  costs;  when 
any  orii:inal  process  is  serve<l  upon  the  commissioner  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
association  of  stich  service  by  letter  directed  to  its  secretary,  and  shall,  within  two 
days  after  such  service,  forward  to  the  secn-larv,  in  the  same  manner,  a  copy  of  the 
])r'»cess  served  on  him,  and  such  service  shall  be  <leemed  suflicient  service  uixm  the 
a^^ociutii-n:  said  comniis-:ii)ner  shall  ke«'p  a  record  of  all  such  process  showing  the  day 
an«l  hour  of  s^Tvici*. 

.*J4.  Jiaiivsu<'Ii  as.-ociati«»n  it.-elf.  orbvitsaireiits,  attornevs,srilicitors,  surveyors,  can- 
yas>ers,  c«»llert«'rs  <»r  oiImm*  rv'p!es«'n!atives  of  v. hati'Ver  «le-ignation,  or  if  any  atrent, 
ati  irney,  s.»licitor.  s'lrveyir.  c:inva>-Jer,  collrctor  or  4»ther  lepresentatiye.  c»r  anyindi- 
viilual  itv  lirm,  wheilirr«;n  In  I'.alf  of  such  as-ucialiou  or  not,  shall  solicit,  negotiate 
<M'  in  anvwi.-e  tT:ni«-a«t  anv  bn>iMe'-<  in  this  Slate,  exj-ept  in  the  enforcenient  of  con- 
tracts  by  I'lmI  ]>ri'e<-.-'i.  v.ifli'Mit  Icivinir  complied  with  the  n-ijuirementH  of  thisact, 
such  :i--«i;iatiiin  and  such  j»cr~ons  '-ball  nspe<  lively  b».' lial»le  in  a  iM'ualty  of  two 
hui.dnd  :iii«l  litty  dt)lhir-  and  all  i-^Hisof  .^uit,  to  be  sued  for  and  colleeled  in  the 
nn!;ie  ji'.id  f.  .v  ilie  lundii  i)f  the  State,  by  t  lie  cMmmi-.-ituier  «.f  banking  and  insurance; 
the  \u^\  ].rMci's<  airain-t  any  per-'«»n  maybe  i»y  capias  ad  resiHindemhnn,  an«l  any 
p«-i>..)^.  a._;iiir.-t  wb-im  juilgiient  may  be  ohtained  shall  be  committol  to  any  county 
jail  nniil  such  ]'erKilty  and  c«-ts  iire  paid,  and  the  necessary  ex -penses  incurred  by 
the  saiil  cummissioner  in  carryiu'^  out  the  ]>rovi*ii^nH  of  this  act,  when  not  otherwi^ 
nroyiilcd  for,  shall  be  i«aid  out  (»f  the  fees  colleetcd  as  herein  provided  for. 

^\  F.very  such  a-soi-iati"n  d«iing  bunness  in  this  State  sliall  annually  in  the  month 
January  liie  in  the  dejiartnieut  of  Imnking  and  insurance  a  ri»iM)rt  of  its  i*ondition 
he  do'se  of  bu:-iuf»ss  on  the  thirty-lirst  day  of  Decemlier  last  nrecetling,  and  of 
*xansactions  f<.»r  the  year  ending  on  that  dav,  in  such  form  ana  verified  bv  sudi 
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•ficera  and  other  persons  as  the  cominiHt<ioner  of  lunkinjo:  and  inpuraiu^  shall  dt*si^- 
JWte,  and  the  gaid  commisBiouer  shall  furn'iBh  blank  forma  for  the  report  requireil, 
ttid  may  call  for  additional  reports  at  such  other  tinics  as  may  seem  to  him  exxx'di- 
■it;  if  any  ench  association  shall  fail  to  tile  such  annual  report  prior  to  the  tin?t  day 
of  February,  or  to  furnish  such  additional  reports  as  mav  oe  calle«l  for  by  the  coni- 
Viisioner  of  banking  and  insurance  within  such  n>afionable  time  as  stiuU  be  lixed  by 
aid  commiasioner,  it  shall  be  liable  in  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollai^ 
and  costa  of  a(*tion,  to  be  sued  for  und  collected  by  said  commissioner  in  the  name 
and  for  the  benetit  of  the  State. 

30.  The  funds  received  by  any  puch  ass«x'iation  from  shareliolilcrs  hi  this  State 
■ball  be  invested  iu  the  sanW  manner  and  no  other  unprovided  in  thin  act  f<»r  a.ss<Kia- 
tiona  of  this  State. 

37.  The  commissioner  of  Ixmking  and  insurance  in  hereby  authorize*!  to  nfuse  to 
renew  the  annual  certhicate  of  authority  to  do  business  in  tins  State  to  any  such  asso- 
ciation, if  in  his  judgment  the  affairs  of  such  association  are  in  an  uns<nmd  condition, 
or  its  investments  are  illegal  or  unsafe,  or  it-^  liabilities  excectl  it??  asr-ets,  oris  not 
complying  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

FoUowing  is  a  digest,  iiiidor  principal  head.^,  of  tlio  h^gislation  of 
the  various  States.  Where  no  .specific  provision  is  made  the  subject  is 
ooDtrolIed  by  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  the  (^)nstitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  associations,  or  by  the  ;jreneral  corjwration  laws  of  the 
State. 

BIGEST   OF   LAWS    BELATING    TO    BUILDING    AND    LOAN    ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

INCORFORATION   AND    I'KELIMINAliY    RKgUrUEME.NTS. 

1.  Any  number  of  persons,  the  minimum  ranging  from  three  (Ahi., 
Colo.,  Del.,  etc.)  to  tAventy-tivc  (Ivans.,  Mass..  llo.,  etc.),  may  >ign 
articles  of  incorporation,  setting  forth  the  name,  purposes,  period  of 
existence,  principal  offices,  etc.,  of  the  association. 

Citizenship  or  declared  intention  tliereof,  and  residence  in  the  State 
of  a  part  or  all  the  incoq^orators  are  required  in  many  States. 

2.  The  name  is  required  to  be  distinctive  and  in  some  States  nuist 
include  designated  words,  as  '•Building  association,"  "Building  and 
loan  association,'"  '•Savings  and  loan  association,*'  etc. 

3.  The  period  of  incorporation  shall  not  exceed  20  years  (Ala.,  Colo.. 
N.  Dak.);  30  years  (Mich.);  40  years  (Md.,  N.  ilex.):  50 years  (Kans., 
Ho.,  Okla.,  Utah);  r>0  years  unless  another  term  is  stated  in  the 
articles  (Cal.).  Unless  the  term  is  limited,  the  charter  shall  he  per- 
petual (Del.,  I>.  C.) 

4.  The  amount  of  capitjil  of  an  association  is,  in  general,  sUxted  in 
the  articles  of  incorporation  or  determiiuul  )>y  its  ]>y-laws.  In  some 
States  a  statutorv  limit  is  fixed. 

The  cajntal  of  any  association  shall  nt>t  exceed  ^500. (KM>  (Okla.); 
$1,000,000  (Conn.,  Fla.,  Me.,N.  IL,  Pa.,  Vt.);  §2,000,000 (Ala.,  Cal.); 
16,000^000  (Ky.,  Wis.);  §10,000,000  (Kans.,  Mo.).  The  capital  of  an 
association  shall  not  be  less  than  §50,000  (La.);  §1.000.000  (Oreg.); 
12,000,000  (Minn.,  Wash.). 

An  initial  and  an  ultimate  capital  may  be  named,  the  former  as  a 
basis  of  incorporation  and  organization  (S.  C). 
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^  The  authorized  capital  stock  may  l>c  increased  within  the  limits  fixed 
l)y  hxw  ])y  a  vote  of  the  niern))ers  holding  a  majority  of  the  stock  (Ala.); 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  (Mich.);  three-fourths  (Oi^eg.);  may  be  increased 
by  the  l)oard  of  directors  to  any  sum  thought  desirable  (Ind.);  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  ])oard  if  three-fourths  of  the  capital  stock 
previously  authorized  has  been  issued,  but  such  increase  -sliall  not 
exceed  the  amount  previously  issued  (Minn.,  Wash.). 

5.  Preliminary  to  incorporation,  subscriptions  to  stock  must  bo 
much*  to  the  amount  of  5<)  shares  (Mich.);  100  shares  (III.,  Ind.,  Iowa); 
30  shares,  on  which  one  month's  dues  have  been  paid  (Kans.,  Mo.); 
200  shares,  on  which  an  entrance  fee  of  not  less  than  25  cents  per 
share  has  Ikm'u  paid  (X.  Mex.);  stock  to  the  amount  of  j)7,500  must  be 
subscribed  for  (Lii.);  iS>10,(M)0  (N.  J.,  Oreg.);  5  per  cent  of  the  author- 
ized capital  (Mont.,  Ohio,  Utah,  Wyo.);  50  per  cent  of  the  initial 
capital,  on  which  50  per  cent  of  the  tirst  installment  has  been  i>aid  (S.  C). 
v  <).  Hy-hiws  must  be  adopted  within  one  month  of  filing  the  articles 
of  inctorporation  (Cal.);  (JO  days  (Oreg.).  By-laws  and  amendments 
thereto  nuist  be  tiled  in  a  designated  county  office  of  the  county  in 
which  the  principal  place  of  business  is  situated  (Colo.,  Js.  Mex.);  in 
a  State  oilice  or  offices  (111.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo., 
Nebr.,  N.  Y., R.  I.,  Wis.).  All  by-laws  shall  be  su}>ject  to  the  approval 
of  a  State  official  before  going  into  effect  (Wash.). 

7.  After  compliance  with  the  legal  requirements,  a  certificate  or 
lici'use  authorizing  associations  to  do  business  is  granted  by  the  officer 
of  the  county  charg^nl  with  such  duty  (Colo.);  by  a  State  officer  (Cal., 
Del.,  (iji.,  Iowa.,  Minn.,  Nebr.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Oreg., 
S.  Dak..  Vt.,  Va.);  ))v  a  State  oflicer  J)efore  doing  business  outside  of 
the  county  of  domicih*  (Tenn.). 

Such  license  or  certilicate  is  valid  for  0  months  (Colo.);  one  year 
(C'al.,  1)<1..  (la.,  Iowa.  Minn.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Oreg.,  S.  Dak.); 
after  the  (»xpiration  of  which  period  it  nuist  be  renewed. 

s.  S[)ecilic  provisions  as  to  fees,  de^^ignated  as  fees  for  incori>oration, 
charter  fees,  fees  for  filing  the  articles  of  incorporation,  license  fees, 
etc..  are  as  fullows: 

Till*  incorporation  fee  of  an  association  having  a  capital  of  $50,000 
or  h'ss  is  Ssii."),  and  i'ang(vs  upward  to  $250  when  the  capitiil  exceeds 
Jc^l,0(M),(M)n  (Ala.).  Tli(«  charter  fee  is  *25  (S.  C);  ?100  (Fla.).  The 
ivo  for  liling  articles  is  S?25  (N.  C.);  §5  for  each  S50,CKX)  capital,  or 
fractional  part  thereof  (Ind.);  20  cents  per  100  words  (Mich.);  for 
tiling  auKMidments,  J?5  (Wis.) 

The  fee  for  certificate  or  license  is  Jp5  (Me.,  Mass.,  S.  Djik.);  1^10 
(Wis.). 

A  license  fe(^.  or  privilege  tax  of  $25  is  payable  annually  (Iowa); 
$25  if  monthly  dues  n;ceived  do  not  exceed  $500,  ranging  to  $200 
where  such  receipts  amount  to  $3,000  or  more  per  month  (Miss.);  $1 
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for  each  $1,000  assets  (X.  Mex.);  $10  for  a  caxjital  of  $50,000  or  less, 
and  an  additional  $5  for  each  added  $50,000  or  fractional  part  thereof, 
but  no  annual  fee  shall  exceed  $50  (Vt.);  $20  where  capital  is  not 
more  than  $10,000,  ranging  to  $843.50  for  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and 
$92.50  additional  for  each  added  $100,000  or  fractional  part  thereof 
(Tenn.);  $5  for  coiporations  doing  business  within  the  State  exclu- 
sivel}',  and  $25  for  those  operating  also  outside  the  State  (Del.):  $50 
for  a  paid-up  capital  of  $25,000  or  less,  ranging  to  $250  for  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $400,000,  and  $50  additional  for  ea<'h  $l(H),000in  excess 
thereof,  but  purely  mutual  associations  doing  business  in  the  city  or 
county  of  domicile  only  are  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  $50  and  no 
more  (Va.).  An  annual  payment  of  $50  to  the  depository  holding 
securities  for  an  association  shall  be  accepted  as  its  license  fee  (CJa.). 
Each  agent  must  have  a  certificate  renewable  annually,  the  fee  for 
which  is  50  centjs  (N.  C);  $10  for  each  county  in  which  an  agent 
operates  (Fk.). 

9.  In  some  States  it  is  required  that  mortgages  taken  in  the  course 
of  business,  and  other  securities,  be  deposited  with  a  State  oflicial  or 
other  designated  depository.  The  depositing  association  collects  the 
interest  on  such  mortgages,  bonds,  etc.,  and  may  exchange  the  same 
or  withdraw  them  for  settlement  or  foreclosure,  etc.,  so  long  as  the 
association  remains  solvent  and  faithfulh'  discharges  its  obligations. 

The  following  provisions  appear  with  reference  to  deposits: 

All  mortgages  and  other  securities  received  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  shall  be  deposited;  if  the  same  do  not  amount  to  $25JK)0, 
additional  approved  securities  nuist  be  deposited  to  make  up  that 
amount  (Mont.,  Oreg..  Wash.);  75  per  cent  of  all  mortgages,  etc., 
must  bo  deposited,  the  total  to  be  not  less  than  §25,000,  or  if  deposits 
must  be  made  in  other  States,  those  within  this  State  shall  eijual  75 
per  cent  of  the  loans  outstanding  therein,  and  shall  not  be  less  than 
$25,000  (Ga.);  associations  having  $5(M),600  permanent  stock  sub- 
scribed and  not  less  than  $200,000  paid  in  shall  keep  on  de)>osit 
securities  of  a  value  of  $200,000  (Minn.). 

The  alx)vo  requirements  do  not  extend  to  associations  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  county  of  domicile  only  (Mont.,  Oreg.);  in  the  county  of 
domicile  and  the  counties  adjacent  thereto  (Minn.,  AVash.):  in  the 
county  of  domicile  and  not  more  than  two  adjacent  counties  (Ga.). 

If  domestic  corporations  doing  business  in  other  States  are  required 
by  law  to  deposit  within  such  States  the  securities  taken  therein,  a 
certificate  of  such  fact  will  be  accepted  (Wash.). 

10.  No  association  shall  do  J)usiness  outside  of  its  home  and  the 
immediately  adjoining  counties  unless  it  has  a  capital  of  at  least 
$100,000  (Kans.);  assets  equal  to  liabilities,  of  at  least  $1(M),(JOO,  based 
on  dues  paid  in  (Mo.);  must  have  accunmlated  securities  of  a  value 
of  $25,000  before  doing  business  outside  the  county  of  domicile  (Tenn.). 
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Th(.'  ostjil)li>liin(*nt  of  bnuich  oflicos  and  th«  employment  of  a^^cnts 
to  soKuit  iihmiiImms  or  s(»ll  shares  for  a  compensation  are  forbidden 

(N.  J.)- 

Kacli  inrorponilioii  shall  ))e  created  by  special  act  (R.  I.). 

Failure  to  incorporate  involves  a  p(Mialty  of  $1,00<)  (Mass.). 

In  the  lav,s  of  lowji.  provision  is  found  for  the  control  of  unincor- 
porated associations,  similar  in  creneral  to  the  requirements  as  to  incor- 
])orate(!  a>»so(;iations.  except  that  a  de^^osit  of  ?50,000  in  first  mortgti<fe9 

or  ii«*<n»t ial)h*  notes  is  nMiuired. 

MANA(JKMKNT. 

Matt(»rs  of  mana^einent,  in<-lndin<T  mode  of  choosing  directors  and 
ofliei'rs,  the  niimh(M\  qiialitications,  and  duties  of  the  simie,  and  the 
<jualilieatii)ns  for  votint,'  are  in  many  States  re«ridated  by  the  general 
corj)orat,ion  law  or  are  tixinl  by  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  by  the 
constitution  and  l)v-la\vs  of  the  associations. 

The  follo\vin«jf  specific  provisions  appear: 

1 .  ( Xliee rs  of  the  association  who  handle  funds  or  who  sign  or  indorse 
chicks  or  drafts  shall  give  bonds  (Ala.,  Colo.,  Conn.,  Oa.,  111.,  Iowa, 
Kans.,  liji..  Me.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex.,  Ohio, 
Okla.,  li.  1.,  'r(»nn..  rtuh,  Wash.).  The  secretary  and  treasurer  may 
be  one  person  (Me.,  Mass.). 

No  ollictM'  or  agt'nt  or  other  i>erson  shall  receive  comi>ensation  l>y 
salarv.  fees,  expensi»s.  or  otherwise  for  soliciting  the  sale  of  shares 
(\.  v.). 

:i.  Members  liav(»  one  vote  each  (Conn.,  Mo.,  Mass.,  N.  II.,  N.  J., 
li.  I.):  one  votr*  for  vuch  share  held  (Cal.,  Del.,  111.,  Mich.,  Minn., 
N.  Dak..  Ohio.  Oreg..  S.  l>ak.,  Tttdi,  Vt.,  Wis.);  one  vote  for  each 
^\in)  of  sto<k  held  (Iowa);  but  no  member  may  cast  more  than  40 
votes  (Mirh.):  not  more*  than  !^0  in  his  own  right  (Ohio). 

MKMiu:i:siiii\ 

In  geiM  ral.  niemi)er>hip  is  open  to  persons  capible  of  making  con- 
tnicl>  who  tak(»  one  or  more  sjiares  of  >toek  and  subscribe  to  the  consti- 
tution and  bv-laws  of  the  association. 

SiKM-itir  ]>rovisions  as  to  married  women  and  minors  are  made  ])y  a 
mmilu'r  of  Stat(*s,  as  follows: 

1.  Minnrs  may  hold  >hares  by  their  parents,  guardians,  or  trustt^es 
(Cal..  Iowa,  Me..  Midi..  N.  Mex.,  N.  V.,  l*a..  Vt.);  minors  hold  in 
theii"  own  ii:ime>.  i)ut  subject  to  the  control  of  parents  or  guardians 
(Conn.);  mint>rs  hold  in  tln^r  own  names  with  the  same  rights  and 
lialiilities  as  otiier  members  (Idaho,  111.,  Ind.,  Ky.,  La.,  Mass.,  Mont., 
N(0»r.,  N.  .1..  N.  C.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Wis.,  Wyo.).  Min(M*s  must l>e above 
i-k  years  of  age  to  hold  in  their  own  right  (Ky.,  Nebr.,  Okla.,  Wis.); 
must  Ik^  al)ove  1«.;  to  vote  (N.  J.). 
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2.  Married  women  boIdiii|r  stock  have  zill  tho  ri«i:hts  :nul  lialiilities 
of  other  members  (Fla.,  Idaho,  HI.,  Ky.,  La.,  Mich.,  N.  J.,  X.  Mex., 
N.  C,  Okla.,  Pa.,  Teiin.):  must  be  of  iull  nfri-  (Flu.). 

SIIAKKS. 

The  value  of  s$hare.s  is,  in  ^^jueml,  iixed  by  tht*  by-liiws,  but  u  muu- 
ber  of  States  determine  the  value  or  the  limits  of  value  bv  statute. 
The  number  of  »hare.s  that  may  ]Hi  held,  ontrauce  and  meni1>ership 
fees,  exemption  from  execution,  provisions  as  to  transfer,  withdrawal, 
maturity,  etc.,  are  also  subjects  of  lejjislation  in  various  States. 

1.  Shai*es  shall  have  a  maturinc^^  value  of  i^loo  (III.,  )Iinn.);  ^2<X> 
(Conn.,  Me.,  MasH.,  N.  II.,  Vt.):  SlOO  or  §:iOO  as  may  be  lixed  by  the 
articles  of  incoqwration  and  by-laws  (Cal.,  OkUi.);  not  less  than  §UX) 
(Oreg.);  $200  (N.  Mex.);  shall  not  exceed  S:.^tH)  (Idaho,  Tenn.,  AVyo.); 
8500  (Fla.,  Ind.,  Pa.):  J&1,000  (Kans.,  Mo.):  shall  l)e  not  loss  than  *25 
nor  more  than  $ti<J0  in  value  (Mich.,  Wis.);  not  less  than  S25  nor  more 
than  $500  (I^.);  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $'250  (X.  Y.). 

In  determininjif  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  an  association 
each  share  shall  V)e  valued  at  $50  (Ala.). 

All  shares  shall  be  of  the  same  par  or  maturity  value  (N.  J.). 

No  series  of  any  issue  shall  exceed  $100,000  (IncL):  $500,000  (Fla., 
Pa.,  Wis.);  nor  one-tenth  of  the  capital  stock  (Wis.). 

Jiot  mori^  tlian  10,0<}0  shiires  sliall  be  outstjindin;;;  at  any  time  (Vt.). 

2.  No  person  shall  hold  more  than  25  shai-es  in  any  association  (Me., 
Mass.,  N.  IL,  Vt.);  100  shares  (Wis.):  Km)  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
$200  (Tenn.);  $5,000  of  stock  (Ne})r.):  §10,0(M)  (Iowa). 

If  the  capital  is  $100,000  or  less,  no  member  slndl  hold  more  tluiu  2i 
per  cent  of  tho  whole  number  of  shares;  if  above  $loO,o<)o  and  not 
more  than  $500,iK)0,  2  percent;  $500,(h)0  to  $l,0O0,0iK),  1.V  per  cent, 
and  if  the  capital  exa)eds  $1,0(X>.<X)0,  1  per  cent  (Ky.). 

Each  aHSO<?iation  shall  determine  bv  its  })V-laws  the  nuniher  of  shares 
that  may  l^e  held  hy  one  i)erson  (N.  Y.). 

3.  An  entrance  fee  ma}'  })e  charged  (D.  C,  Md.,  Oreg.).  Tho 
entrance  fee  may  not  exceed  10  cents  on  each  share  of  stock  (Cal.); 
25  cents  (111.,  N.  Y.,  Vt.).  A  memlMM-ship  fee  of  50  cents  ])er  Sloo  of 
stock  may  be  chargeil  (Ind.).  In  lieu  of  share  foes  u  membership  fee 
not  exceeding  $1  ma}'  be  charged  (N.  Y.). 

4.  Two  shares  of  each  member  are  exempt  from  attachment  or  exe- 
cution (Me.);  shares  to  a  value  of  $500  (Vt.);  $*>00  (N.  Y.):  $1,000 
(Cal.);  $1,000  to  householders  not  having  an  exempted  homestead 
(Mich.). 

Shares  are  subject  to  execution  (Mo.). 

5.  In  order  to  be  binding  on  an  assoc^iation,  tnmsfers  must  bo 
reoordBd  on  its  books  (Ala.,  III.,  Mich..  N.  Mex.,  N.  Y.,  S,  Dak., 
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]k)rrowiug  iiicmbcrH  can  not  transfer  shares  until  their  debt  is  paid, 
unless  the  board  of  directors  gives  its  consent  (Colo.). 

The  transfer  of  a  certificate  of  stock  shall  constitute  the  transferee 
a  nicni}>cr  of  the  association  (Okla.). 

A  transfer  fee  may  bo  charged  not  exceeding  10  cents  on  each  share 
of  stock  (CaL);  25  cents  (111.,  N.  Y.,  Vt.);  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  fee  for 
the  transaction  not  exceeding  JJl  (N.  Y.). 

6.  Members  desiring  to  withdraw  their  shares  ma}'  do  so  on  giving 
rc(iuircd  notice  (Minn.,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex.);  30  days'  notice  (Cal.,  Kans., 
Ky.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  N.  H.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Dak., 
Okla.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Utah,  Vt.,  Wis.,  Wyo.);  60  days 
(Fla.,  Oreg.,  Wash.);  3  months  (Ind.);  not  to  exceed  30  days  (N.  J.); 
but  notice  may  be  waived  by  the  directors  (N.  Y.). 

Stock  nnist  have  been  in  existence  3  months  (Nebr.);  1  year  (N.  Mex. , 
Oreg.,  K.  I.,  Wash.);  2  years  (Minn.);  3  years  (Wyo.);  but  the  board 
of  directors  ma}'  buy  in  the  shares  of  a  member  wishing  to  withdraw 
at  an  earlier  date  at  a  discount  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  duos  paid  in  (Minn.). 

Withdrawing  members  receive  the  amount  paid  in  and  accumulated 
profits  (Tenn.):  less  fines  and  a  proportionate  part  of  losses  and  other 
charges  (D.  (\,  111.,  Ind.,  Ky.,  I^.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Mont.,  N.  H., 
Ohio);  })ut  a  portion  of  previously  credited  profits  may  be  deducted 
(Me.,  N.  II.);  receive  the  amount  paid  in,  together  with  a  reasonable 
shani  of  the  profits  (N.  J.);  such  part  of  the  earnings  as  may  be  pro- 
vided l)v  the  ])y-liiws  or  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  (Cal.,  Fla., 
Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.);  less  fines  and  other  charges  (Nebr.,  N.  Dak., 
Okla.,  S.  Dak.,  Uuili,  Wis.,  Wyo.);  shall  receive  not  less  than  the 
amount  ])iiid  in,  unless  losses  in  excess  of  profits  have  been  incurred 
during  thrir  term  of  membershi}),  in  which  cjise  they  shall  be  charged 
with  their  proportionate  share  of  loss  only  (Iowa);  receive  the  amount 
of  du(\s  paid  in,  less  50  cents  for  each  certificate  of  issue  and  for  can- 
c(»ling  the  same,  a  rebate  of  2  per  cent  to  be  held  by  the  association  as 
a  res(n-ve  fund,  and  any  unpaid  fines;  to  this  remainder  shall  be  added 
three-fourths  of  the  net  profits  credited  to  the  stock  withdrawn;  if 
loss(\s  exceed  ])r()rtts  and  must  be  charged  against  capital  actually  paid 
in,  only  the  sums  due  after  adjustment  of  losses  among  all  members 
shall  be  paid  (Minn.,  Ne])r.);  shall  receive  the  withdrawal  value  of 
shares  as  d(»terniined  at  the  last  distribution,  plus  the  dues  paid  in 
since,  loss  un\)ai(l  fines,  authorized  deductions  for  expenses  and  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  unadjusted  losses  (N.  Y.),  plus  interest  as  deter- 
mined by  the  ]»y-laws  (Vt.). 

Memb(Ts  withdrawing  within  (JO  days  shall  receive  dues  paid  in,  less 
10  per  cent  and  any  sum  which  may  have  been  received  from  the  associ- 
ation (Mont.) ;  within  1  yenr  from  date  of  issue  of  stock  they  shall  receive 
dues,  less  fines  and  charges  (Fla.,  Ind.,  N.  II.,  N.  J.,  Pa.).     Shares  of 
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stock  on  ^hich  payments  have  been  niiiclo  for  one  year  or  more  shall 
have  a  definite  withdmwal  value  which  shall  be  set  out  in  the  by-laws, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  8  per  cent  per  annum  on  dues  for  the 
avcnige  time,  less  fines  and  penalties  and  a  proportionate  share  of 
expenses  and  losses  (Ala.).  Members  withdniwin*^  shares  not  more 
than  2  years  old  receive  all  amounts  paid  in  except  membership 
fees  and  fines  and  the  amounts  deducted  for  expenses;  if  shares  are 
more  than  2  vears  old  thev  receive  in  addition  at  least  three-fourths 
of  all  profits  credited  thereto  (Oreg.,  Wash.).  Members  withdniwing 
shares  l)etween  1  and  3  years  old  rercnve  tlie  amount  paid  in,  not 
including  membership  premiums  or  fines,  and  less  a  withdmwal  fee 
of  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  maturity  value  of  the  shares  held 
and  such  amounts  as  ma}'  have  })een  deducted  for  expenses  and  the 
guaranty  fund;  if  between  3  and  4  years  old,  they  receive  the  amount 
paid  in  less  withdrawal  fee,  with  5  per  cent  interest;  after  4  years^ 
the  inteivst  shall  be  6  jxtr  cent;  and  if  100  months  or  more  have 
elapsed  and  the  shares  have  not  yet  matured,  thej-  shall  recc^ive  the 
amount  paid  in,  less  withdmwal  fee,  together  with  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  apportioned  profits;  these  mtes  of  interest  to  lu»  paj-able  only 
if  the  net  profits  of  the  association  at  the  time  justify  the  same  (R.  I.). 
The  mte  of  interest  or  profits  on  an}'  withdmwal  shall  not  exceed  the 
mte  of  net  earnings  of  the  association  (Mich.). 

In  determining  withdrawal  values,  salarit^s,  commissions,  and  rur- 
rent  expenses  shall  not  be  considered  losses  sustained  (N.  J.). 

The  stock  of  deceased  meml)ers  mav  be  withdrawn  as  other  stock 
(Fla.,  Me.,  N.  II.,  N.  Mex.,  Wash.);  00  days  after  the  death  of  th(» 
stockholder  (Mich.).  Withdmwn  shares  of  deceased  members  ^hall 
Iw  credited  with  the  full  amount  paid  in  and  interest  thereon,  less 
charges  (N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Pa.,  S.  Dak.,  I'tah,  AVis.,  Wyo.);  with  full 
book  value,  less  the  withdrawal  fee  (K.  I.);  with  the  full  amount  paid 
in,  and  realized  profits  (Tenn.).  No  fint\s  shall  be  levied  apiinst  such 
Ktock  after  the  death  of  the  holder,  unlt»ss  the  personal  representative 
assumes  further  pa^'inents  (Fla.,  111.,  Ind.,Me.,Mich.,  \.  II.,  N.  Mex., 
N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Pa.,  S.  Dak.,  Utah,  AVash.,  Wis.,  Wyo.):  nor  shall 
further  profits  be  credited  thereto  (III.,  Ind.). 

Not  more  than  one-half  the  funds  in  the  treasurv  at  anv  one  time 
can  be  applied  to  withdmwals  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
directors  (D.  C,  Fla.,  111.,  Jnd.,  Ky.,  ]\Ie.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Nebr..  N.  II., 
N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Pa.,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Utah,  Wis.,  Wyo.);  not  more  than 
one-half  the  receipts  for  any  one  month  can  ])e  so  applied  without  the 
con.sent  of  the  board  of  directors  (Cal.,  Colo.,  Kans.,  La.,  Mo.,  N.  J., 
N.  Max.,  N.  Y.,  Oreg.,  R.  I.,  Vt.,  Wash.);  payments  on  matured 
shares  must  be  included  (Minn.).  Not  more  than  one-third  the 
receipts  can  lie  applied  to  withdmwals  if  matun»d  shares  areoutstand- 
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'•V It. •.'.":■.•.'.-■*.-  .'.I..  ■»•:  :..:I  "'.  •.:.•• -r't-r  •:  ri"ti'-»-  tr:v-n 'Oil..  II:.- 
KHn-..  M  ...  N.  .:..  V.  Jf^  V.  /..  V  Y..  Pu..  Vt..  VtCk  -.hall  V  iwid 
o!:   jiT'.   rJi- *  ■..::.•»    j*  ':.•'■.  '.■::».:■•■-  o:   "):••    ':!!::•>  — •ri---  •  N.  Ihik. «.      In  iio 

(y.A.L..  J'ji..  '^.  !»:!-:..  T'T:Ii.  ^Vvo.  ■:  ■.i:i:.'.!;r  ti:'- i-.'n-orit  of  th«' dir*:*'.- 
tor-  'N.  M«  :•:.  .  S-nr*-  ^i-'i''*- i  f"r -tr-k  !'»;ii;*  rn-.iv  ^if  withdni^m. 
rhf-  i;';i'i'-r  !"f-«:<':viri;r  ti;»  «  v.-.-- .»:  «•.•  '.::;':.•  nv.-rtii*-  :in:*^'Unt  >K:»rrow»-*d 
Uli..  N.  J... 

N'l  yirorir-  '.;■  ii}i':«--t  -irtil  }i»-<:'iii!  aft-!-  ii'iii«*»-  »il"  •  ithdniwal  'Ksin*.. 
L'l.,  Mir:i...  M'*..  H.  I.»:  :ifi*r  t)i«-  'lut-  lixfl  for  withdniwal  jN".  II. l 

K;t'lj  -!i;ir»?.Mld*r'-  '■♦-rriiifjit*.-  -Iml!  cmtiiiii  a  ^iat»-mont  «.»f  Tvhat  the 
withdntv/ji!  -silu*-  of  \],*-  -han-^  hi-M  liy  him  inay  hf  at  auy  time  fMo., 
K.  I.;. 

Witli'irav. in*'-  iii'-in^K-r-  ap-  -!i«»i<'rt  to  ali  tli»-  duti«>  and  oliliiration> 
of  -io«-l;liol<i«i-  iiiiti]  th«-  final  pjiyni'-iit  *»y  tlj«;  a--orlatioii  of  the  value 
of  tln-ii"  -to^-l:  <^.  I>ak. ». 

N«.  f'*r.  lin<-.  or  «lia]j.''«'  -hall  )»-  a-M"-^«"l  l»('raii'«c  of  withdniwals 
uft'T  d«i"  ij<;fir-#'  <Mo!it.i.  A  withdrawal  ff***  of  n«.)t  more  than  s? I  por 
■•Ijar*'  nor  f^:',  \u-y  tninsu'tir;n  may  ^<.*  f;harj*'fd  <N.  !M»*x. ):  s?2  p<T  "^hare 
and  not  nior':  tlian  sio  p^.j-  ii-aii-a<-tion  (Colo.).  A  ffe  for  writing 
shsir'-.  not  <*.\'-«.r'din^''  .',0  f.'cnt-  jkt  sljan-,  may  liv  exacted  on  with- 
drauaU  of  -ljar«-  h---  than  1   \«ar  old  i^Mirh.i. 

7.  'I  ijf"  Woard  (tt'  dircrtrn--  umv  r^tin*  fn'i'  sharo-  at  their  discretion 

(^('oiih..  h.  r..  I!|..  lov.a.  La..  Nidir.):  aft«'r  ^  vear-i  from  the  date  of 

i-.ih'  ('K\..   Mo..  N.   I>:ik..  ^'l..  Wvo.  1:  4   vmirs  fCal.,  Me..    Mas-^., 

N.  II..  .\.  V.!:  v.h«'n*v«'r  tin-  ^hare*«  ar»'  tio  hmyer  required  for  the  iiso 

of  tlir- a--oriati«»M  ^N.  MffX.).     Tliirtv  dav-^'  notice  mu-t   he  ifiven  to 

liold<-r-  (Iowa/.      The  ron^titution  or  hv-law<  <if  anv  as^ocitition  niav 

•  •  • 

pro\  i<l<'.  foi"  th'!  jM-tiri'iiifjit  of  unpledni-fl  stock  (X.  J.,  Pa..  »S.  Dak., 
W'i-.).  If  iit  tli*'  i-nd  of  ."»  yt'ar^  fi'om  tin*  dat<»  of  i^^ue  ni(»re  than 
Jkifo.oon  ill  fi»-t.  diarc-  i-  out-tandinir.  -"'  ]»'*r  crnt  of  the  excels  >hall 
In-  !<'tlrfd  annnallv.  <()  that  at  tin*  end  of  l»  vcar-^  onlv  the  amount 
nani'd  -hail  h**  in  cxi-t'ii'M*  (( 'al. ).  If  at  tin*  etid  of  .*»  vears  more  thjin 
loo  fifi-  -lian*s  are  oiit-itandin*.*".  :i."»  pi-r  cent  of  sui-li  ex(*ess  shall  lie 
p'tind  annually  ••>:<'«'pf.  in  a-:-:<iriatif)n<  mat iirinfif  their  shares  in  h>.s 
than  »'»  \i*aix  (Kv.  I.  Tin*  lioard  of  savinL's  hank  <*ommi?isioners  niav, 
in  th*"ir  disr.r(?t.ion,  order  thr  rctin-mcnt  of  free  shares  in  anv  series 
which  has  run  live  Vi-ars  (Mu<s.). 

Shares  pli'd;rcd   for  stock    loans  are  treated  as  free  or  impledged 
^s  ((.'omi.,  .Mass.,  \'t.). 
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Full  paid  and  prepaid  stock  may  1k»  retired  at  any  time  at  the  option 
of  the  directoi's  (Kans.,  Mo.);  full  paid  stock,  on  30  days'  notice  (Iowa). 
Not  more  than  one-half  the  monthly  receipts  can  be  used  in  any  one 
month  for  retiring  stock  (Cal.). 

The  shares  to  l>c  retired  shall  be  determined  by  lot  (Cal..  Conn., 
D.  C.,Ky.,Me.,Mass.,  N.  IL.X.  Y.,N.  l)ak.,S.  Dak.,  Vt.,  Wyo.),or  in 
some  other  impartial  manner  (N.  Dak.);  from  the  oldest  series,  or  the 
funds  may  l>e  applied  ratably  anion cr  shares  of  the  same  series  (D.  C). 
Shares  shall  be  retired  in  the  order  of  their  issue  (111.,  Iowa,  Xebr.). 
Retirements  shall  be  i)ro  nita  among  shai*es  of  the  same  series  (Pa.). 

Holders  of  free  shares  retired  before  maturity  shall  receive  the 
amount  i)aid  in  and  n(?t  earnings  to  date  (C^al.):  the  amount  paid  in 
and  not  less  than  legal  interest  (Pa.);  full  value,  less  a  pr<)ix)rtionatc 
part,  of  unadjuste<l  losses  (Conn..  Me.,  Mo.,  N.  II.,  N.  Y.,  S.  Dak., 
Vt.,  Wyo.);  value  at  last  distribution  period,  plus  dues  ptiid  since, 
and  minus  unpaid  lines  (111.,  Ky.,  Ne})r.);  book  value  (La.). 

8.  The  shares  of  meml)crs  defaulting  in  ]>ayment  of  dues  and  lines 
may  be  declared  forfeited  after  80  days'  notice  (Mich.);  after  o  months' 
arrearages  (Ind.);  0  months'  arrearages  (Minn.,  X.  J.,  K.  I.,  Wis.), 
and  20  daj's'  notice  (Wyo.);  (>  months'  arrearages  and  30  clays'  notice 
(Ky.,  Me.,  Mass.);  2  months'  notice  (Cal.,  X'.  Y.,  S.  I>ak..  Vt.);  may 
be  declared  forfeited  after  3  months'  default,  and  are  ipso  facto  can- 
celed after  12  months  (Kans.,  Mo.);  stock  is  forfeited  after  swAi  time 
as  the  by-laws  may  determine  (D.  C). 

No  interest  or  profits  are  allowed  after  forfeiture  (Cal.,  Kans.,' 
Ky.,  Me.,  Mo.,  S.  Dak.):  after  the  adjustment  last  preceding  forfeit- 
ure (Mass.,  Wis.). 

Membei-s  forfeiting  their  stock  shall  recover  the  amount  paid  in, 
less  fines  (D.  C,  R.  I.);  ma}'  receive  value  of  stock,  less  fines  and  other 
amounts  due  (Ind.,  Kans.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  X.  J.,  Wyo.);  with- 
drawal value,  minus  fines  and  other  legal  charges  (Kv.,  Miim.,  Wash., 
Wis.). 

Credits  are  withdrawable  after  30  davs'  notice  (Kv.,  Me.,  ^lass.); 
are  withdrawable  within  one  vear  from  date  of  forfeitui-e  of  shares, 
without  interest  (N.  J.,  X.  Y.,  S.  Dak.,  Vt.,  Wyo.);  within  :!  years 
from  the  date  of  the  hist  payment  (Miim.);  nfter  1  year  and  within  lo 
years,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent  if  earnings  suftice  (U.  I.). 

9.  When  maturity  is  reached,  the  payment  of  dues  ceases,  and  tlu» 
holder  is  entitled  to  the  inunediat<»  iwiyment  of  unpledged  shares,  or 
the  cancellation  of  loans  for  which  his  stock  has  been  jiledged. 

The  following  provisions  appear  in  the  statutes  of  tlu»  various 
States: 

Matured  free  shares  shall  Ik?  paid  off  with  inteivst  fi*om  maturity 
until  paid  (Cal.,  Conn.,  111.,  Kans.,  Ky.,  Me.,  Mo.,  Nebr.,  N.  Y.,  Okla., 
S.  Dak.,  Vt.,  Wis.,  Wyo.). 
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Interest  shall  >>e  not  less  than  <>  per  cent  nor  more  than  8  per  cent 
(Okla.).  Shares  maturing  >>etween  adjustment  periods  shall  receive 
interest  for  the  full  months  since  adjustment  (Ky.,  Mass.,  Wis.). 

At  no  time  shall  matured  shares  outstanding  exceed  20  per  cent  of 
the  assets  (111.)- 

If  the  assets  of  an  association  are  found  to  l>e  insufficient  to  retire 
at  the  date  iixed  any  stock  issued  to  mature  within  a  definite  period, 
such  stock  may,  by  mutual  agreement,  )>e  retired  at  the  maturity 
period  or  earlier,  if  practicable,  the  holder  to  receive  sums  paid  in  and 
an  equitable  pro]K)rtion  of  the  profits  (Minn.). 

By-laws  may  provide  that  holders  of  free  sliares  may  receive  at 
maturity  not  more  than  the  face  value  of  their  shares,  less  the  average 
premium  paid  by  borrowers  up  to  date  (Mo.). 

Not  more  than  one-third  the  receipts  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  matured  shares,  except  by  consent  of  the  board  of  directoi's  (Cal., 
N.  Y.,  Vt.);  one-half  the  receipts,  except  b}'  consent,  etc.  (S.  Dak., 
Wyo.);  one-half  the  funds  in  the  treasury  at  any  time,  except  by  such 
consent  (Conn.,  Kaiis.,  K}'.,  La.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Mo.,  Okla.,  Wis.);  two- 
thirds,  including  the  payment  of  withdrawn  shares  (Mich.,  Nebr.). 

No  funds  shall  l>c  taken  from  any  series  to  mature  stock  of  any 
other  series  (Kans.,  Mo.). 

I'he  order  of  payment  of  matured  shares  shall  be  deteniiined  b}'  the 
board  of  directors  (S.  Dak.);  if  not  determined  b}'  the  by-laws  it  shall 
be  ])y  lot  (Wj'o.). 

KK  Prepaid  stock  is  stock  on  which  a  single  payment  is  made  and 
left  until,  with  interest  and  apportioned  profits,  its  value  equals  the 
fixed  par  or  maturity  value.  Full  paid  stock  is  stock  on  which  a  single 
payment  of  the  full  amount  or  value  of  the  matured  stock  is  made  and 
on  which  dividends  are  allowed,  either  of  a  guaranteed  sum  or  of  the 
apportioned  interest  and  profits. 

Such  l(»gislation  as  relates  to  these  classes  of  stock  is  given  herewith: 

FuU  paid  stock  may  be  issued  (Ky.,  Md.,  N.  J.,  N.  C,  S.  Dak.). 
Fully  or  partially  paid  stock  may  be  issued  (Colo.,  N.  Mex.);  and 
limited  divideiul  stock  (Ky.,  N.  Mex.).  Full  paid  and  prepaid  stock 
may  be  issued  (Ind.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  La.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  R.  I.,  Tenn.,  Wyo.). 

Full  paid  shares  do  nf)t  entitle  their  holder  to  vote  (Iowa). 

No  stock  shall  be  issued  to  receive  fixed  dividends,  but  all  classes 
shall  1)0  su])ject  to  the  same  liabilities  (Iowa,  Kans.).  No  preferred 
or  noncoiitributing  stock  shall  be  issued  (Oreg.,  S.  Dak.,  Wash.). 

Full  paid  stock  may  receive  a  definite  dividend,  but  such  dividend 
shall  not  exceed  that  declared  on  other  stock  (Iowa,  Kans.,  Minn., 
K.  I.);  shall  not  exceed  the  per  cent  of  profits  earned  (Tenn.,  Wyo.). 

Reserve  fund  stock,  either  installment  or  full  paid,  may  be  issued, 
to  participate  in  the  (Earnings  to  a  fixed  extent,  chargoablo  with  all 
depreciations  and  losses,  except  expenses,  taxes,  and  fire  insurance,, 
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ind  not  subject  to  withdrawal  until  the  claims  of  all  other  shareholders 
ftnd  of  all  creditors  have  been  liquidated  (Oreg.). 

Full  paid  guarantee  stock  ina\''  be  issued,  not  to  ])e  withdrawn  luitil 
all  lawful  claims  of  other  classes  of  stock  arc  liquidated,  and  to  receive 
as  dividends  only  the  excess  of  such  a  mte  as  may  be  specified  to  be 
paid  other  classes  of  stock  (R.  L). 

A  fixed  dividend  shall  be  declared  on  stock  pledged  for  limitod  pay 
ment  loans,  if  its  earnings  are  sufficient,  not  exceeding  the  rate  of 
premium  interest  bid  for  the  loan,  and  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  If,  however,  non>)orrowing  members  receive  a  dividend 
greater  than  that  apportioned  to  borrowing  memljers,  an  additional 
dividend  equal  to  one-half  such  excess  shall  be  distributed  to  such 
borrowing  members,  and  the  other  half  of  said  excess  shall  be  set 
aside  as  a  contingent  fund,  and  such  ])orrowers'  stock  shall  be  exempt, 
as  between  the  members  of  the  association,  from  any  further  charges 
on  account  of  loss  (N.  Y.). 

No  preferred  or  other  than  conmion  stock  shall  be  issued,  and  all 
shareholders  shall  occupy  the  same  relative  status  as  to  debts  and 
losses  of  the  association;  but  this  provision  shall  not  forbid  agreements 
with  holders  of  full  paid  stock  to  receive  a  fixed  annual  profit  in  lieu 
of  participating  in  the  general  profits  of  the  association  (X.  J.). 

DUKS   AND    FINES. 

1.  Dues  maj'  be  paid  in  single,  stated,  or  monthly  payments  (Iowa); 
in  monthly  installments  of  $1  on  each  share  (N.  II.);  such  instiillments 
may  be  monthly  or  semimonthly  (Vt.).  Installments  shall  not  exceed 
50  cents  per  week  on  each  $100  of  stock  (Ind.):  §1  per  week  on  each 
share  (Md.);  §1  per  niontli  (Ala.,  Conn.,  Me.,  Mass.);  §2  (Fla.,  Mich., 
Tenn.).  No  periodical  installment  shall  exceed  $2  for  each  share 
(N.  Mex.,  Okla.,  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Wis.);  §2.50  (La.).  This  does  not  for- 
bid the  receipt  of  instjillments  of  premium  (Okla.,  Pa.).  Stock  shall 
]ye  paid  in  regular  equal  payments  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts 
as  the  by-laws  shall  fix  (Cal.,  Colo.,  D.  C,  Idaho,  III.,  Kans.,  Ky.). 

2.  Default  in  payment  of  duos,  installmc^nts  on  loans,  interest,  prc- 
mium.s,  etc.,  niay  be  punished  by  the  levy  of  a  fine  which  shall  not 
exceed  1  per  cent  per  month  on  such  arrearages  (Mich.);  2  per  cent 
(Ala,  Conn.,  Me.,  Mass.,  N.  II.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Vt.);  T)  per  cent  for  the 
fii-st  2  tifionths  and  2  per  cent  per  montli  thereafter  (Colo.,  N.  ilex.); 
not  to  exceed  10  p(»r  cent  of  the  defaulted  amount,  which  may  be  levied 
on  ever}'  regular  pay  day  during  such  default  ((^il.);  »<>t  to  exceed  lu 
per  cent,  which  may  be  assessed  but  once  (S.  C,  Wyo.);  20  per  cent 
(Ind.);  not  to  exceed  5  cents  per  share  per  month  (Iowa);  10  cents 
(HI.,  Minn.);  10  cents  per  share  for  the  first  month  and  15  cents  per 
share  for  each  month  thereafter  (Oreg.,  Wash.);  25  cents  (Ky.);  3 
cents  per  share  of  $100  for  the  first  month  and  5  cents  for  each 
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succeodiiig  nioiitli.  to  }>e  collected  only  from  profits  l^elonging  to  the 
deliiKiueut  (lowti). 

No  tine  shall  ho  chtircrod  on  lines  (C-onn.,  111.,  Ky.,  Me.,  Musis., 
N.  J..  AVyo.).  nor  after  noti<'e  of  withdrawal  has  l>ecn  sent  in  (N.  J.). 

No  nieniber  shall  T>e  fined  more  than  once  for  the  same  default 
(W.  Va.). 

No  tine  shall  Ik?  assessed  for  more  than  6  months  in  succession  at  anv 
one  time  (Conn..  Kv.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Minn..  N.  IL,  N.  J.,  R.  L). 

No  nonborrowing  member  whose  shares  are  withdrawn,  forfeited, 
or  retired  shall  ho  charcjed  with  lines  in  excess  of  the  profits  distrib- 
uted (Mass.). 

3.  Advanced  i)avments  of  dues  and  interest  mav  l>e  received,  but 
not  more  than  ♦>  per  cent  interest  shall  l>c  allowed  on  such  payments, 
nor  for  a  lonj^er  pcricKl  than  one  year  (Cal.,  N.  Y.,  Wis.).  Dues  may 
l)e  jxiid  in  advance  (La.,  Md..  Mich.,  Mo.,  Nebr.);  and  interest  allowed 
as  provided  for  V)v  act  of  iiicorponition  and  by-laws  (La.);  not  to 
exceed  S  per  cent  (Mo.). 

LOANS. 

1.  For  the  purjwsc  of  makin*^  loans  and  transacting  other  business, 
stated  meetings  shall  be  held  (Fla.,  Ind.);  not  less  frequently  than 
once  a  month  (111.,  !Mich.);  monthly  (Me.,  Mass.,  N.  IL).  Meetings 
shall  bo  held  only  in  the  town  or  city  designated  in  the  agreement  of 
association  (Mass.). 

:^.  All  loans  shall  be  in  monev,  and  notes  or  bills  issued  bv  anv  asso- 
elation  in  lieu  thereof  .are  void,  as  are  any  bonds  or  mortgages  taken 
in  security  for  the  same  (Md.). 

Loans  shall  not  l)e  nnide  to  run  a  longer  period  than  10  years  (Ariz.). 

Loans  may  be  made  on  which  the  maximum  number  of  imyments 
shall  be  definitely  fixed  (N.  Y.);  such  determination  shall  be  subje<*t  to 
the  approval  of  a  designated  State  ofliicial  (Mich.,  Minn.). 

No  loan  to  a  single  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  exceed  i^20,0rK) 
(Ariz.). 

OfiiiHMs  and  directors  can  receive  loans  only  on  pledged  shaitis,  but 
this  n^striction  sliall  not  apply  to  associations  doing  business  in  but 
one  county  (Colo.,  X.  Mex.). 

Not  Irss  than  So  per  cent  of  all  monthly  dues  shall  be  put  into  the 
loan  fund,  no  part  of  whidi  sliall  be  used  for  expenses  other  than 
interest,  taxes,  and  insurance  (X.  Dak.). 

i>.  T\w  right  to  preference  in  allotting  loans  shall  be  determined  })y 
the  liy-laws  (Oreg.).  Applications  for  loans  shall  be  acted  upon  in  the 
order  of  their  rec(Mpt  (II.  L).  Premiums  may  be  bid  for  priority  of 
loan  (Cal.,  Colo.,  Conn.,  Del.,  D.  C,  Fla.,  III.,  Ind.,  Kans..  Me., 
Mass.,  Mich.,  !Miim.,  Mo.,  X.  H.,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Dak., 
Okla.,  Pa.,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Vt.,  Wa.sh.,  W.  Va.,  Wis.,  Wye). 
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The  rate  of  premium  may  l>e  fixed  by  the  association  (Cal.,  111., 
Kans.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  N.  Dak.,  R.  I.,  Va.,  Wash.,  Wis.);  must 
be  fixed  by  the  by-laws  (Ala.,  Oreg.).  The  rate  shall  not  exceed  40 
cents  per  share  (Me.).  Any  association  may  fix  a  minimum  premium 
at  less  than  which  it  shall  not  l>e  required  to  make  loans  (X.  Dak.,  W. 
Va.);  the  by-laws  shall  fix  such  rate  (Wvo.). 

Borrowers  may  be  required  to  carry  additional  shares  in  liou  of 
other  form  of-  premium  payment,  the  withdrawal  value  of  which  shall 
not  l>c  considered  in  the  settlement  of  loans  (N.  C). 

Interest  may  be  deducted  in  lulvance  in  lieu  of  premiums  (Pa.). 

Premiums  may  Ix;  deducted  in  gross  or  distributed  and  made  pay- 
able in  installments  (Cal.,  D.  C,  III.,  Ind.,  Kans.,  Md.,  Mo.,  N.  Y., 
K.  C,  Okla.,  Pa.,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  Wis.). 

No  loan  shall  be  made  on  gross  premium  plan  (Me.). 

The  premium  shall  be  deducted  at  once  (Vt.). 

If  the  installment  plan  is  adopted,  it  nuist  ai)ply  to  all  loans  (Cal.). 

In  serial  associations  a  borrower  shall  pav  only  as  many  one-hundred- 
and-twentieths  of  the  premium  ])id  as  his  stock  lacks  of  being  120 
months  old  (Kans.,  Mo.). 

A  borrower  may  bid  for  a  new  loan  with  the  ayowed  purpose  of 
securing  money  at  a  lower  premium  or  interest  rate  than  is  paid  on  the 
existing  loan;  if  he  is  successful,  the  new  loan  shall  be  substituted  in 
the  existing  mortgage  (Mass.). 

On  limited-pa3-ment  loans  the  juvmium  l)id  shall  l)e  in  the  form  of 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid.  Each  association  shall  iix  a  mininunn, 
which  shall  bo  not  greater  than  6  per  cent  (N.  Y.). 

Premium  bids  may  })e  in  writing,  and  may  be  sul)mitted  by  persons 
not  niemlx*rs,  but  who  intend  to  l>ecome  memliers  if  a  loan  is  st»cured 
by  them,  su(?h  bids  to  be  considered  only  in  open  meeting  (Pa.) 

Premium  shall  not  })e  considered  as  interest  (N.  H..  Tenn.). 

4.  The  I'ate  of  interest  on  loans  shall  be  T)  ]>er  cent  (Ky.,  Md.,  Mass., 
K.  C);  or  such  lower  rate  as  the  by-laws  may  name  (Vt.);  shall  be 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  nor  more  than  0  per  cent  (ile.);  shall  not 
exceed  the  legal  rate  (Ind.);  12  per  cent  (Okla.). 

If  a  by-law  at  any  time  proyides  for  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  is  paid  or  has  been  paid,  such  rate  shall  apply 
thereafter  to  loans  already  in  existence  (Iowa). 

5.  Premium  and  interest  taken  together  shall  not  exceed  1  per  cent 
per  month  (Ala.);  shall  not  exceed  S  per  cent  (Iowa);  lo  per  cent 
(Kans.);  1:^  per  cent  (Ky.);  shall  not  be  less  than  5  per  ceiit  (Mass.); 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  nor  more  than  8  per  cent  (Mt\). 

No  premiums,  fines,  or  interest  shall  be  deemed  usurious  ((VAo., 
Conn.,  D.  C,  Fla.,  Ga.,  111.,  Ind.,  I^a.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont., 
Nebr.,  N.  H.,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Oreg., 
Dft.,  S.  Dak.,  Vt.,  Wash.,  W.  Va.,  Wis.);  but  unreasonable  charges. 
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fines,  or  interest  shall  be  open  to  investigation  and  correction  (Mo.). 
State  laws  as  to  a^^iurj-  apply  (Kans.). 

6.  Ix)ans  made  on  pledge  of  shares  only  must  not  exceed  the  valua- 
tion of  the  stock  at  the  last  adjustment  (N.  Dak.);  loans  may  be  made 
to  the  amount  of  the  withdrawal  value  (111.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Nebr.,  Oreg., 
R.  I.,  Utah,  Wash.,  AVyo.);  up  to  90  per  cent  (Colo.,  Iowa,  Kans., 
Mich.,  Minn.,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex.);  80  per  cent  (Ky.);  75  per  cent  (Mo.). 

The  withdrawal  value  must  exceed  the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
interest  thereon  for  the  term  of  6  months  (Cal.,  N.  Y.,  Vt.,  Wis.). 

The  amount  of  dues  paid  in  by  any  member  maj^  be  loaned  him 
(Md.,  N.  C,  Okla.). 

I^oans  made  on  other  security  than  the  pledge  of  shares  only  shall 
not  exceed  in  amount  the  par  or  maturity  value  of  the  shares  held  and 
plediJfed  as  collateral  securitv  and  mav  trenerallv  be  such  fractional 
[mrt  thereof  as  the  by-laws  ma}'  det<^rmine. 

Almost  without  exception  it  is  required  that  the  pledge  of  real 
estate  as  security  must  be  l>y  first  mortgage,  unless  the  prior  mortgage 
is  held  by  the  association  making  the  loan.  Several  States  provide 
that  securities  given  can  not  be  hypothecated  or  transferred  by  the 
jissociation;  also  that  real  estate  offered  as  securitv  must  be  situated 
within  the  State. 

Special  provisions  are  as  follows: 

Loans  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
offered  as  security  (Oreg.,  Wash.);  two-thirds  (Mich.,  Nebr.);  80  per 
cent  (N.  J.);  two-fifths  if  unimproved  (Xebr.). 

Keal  estate  taken  as  securitv  must  be  situated  in  the  county  of  domi- 
cile  of  the  association  (AVis.);  must  be  situated  not  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  principal  office  (X.  Y.);  nmst  be  kept  insured  against  loss  by 
fire  or  lightning,  at  the  expense  of  the  borrower  (Me.). 

Any  association  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  examiner, 
provide  for  the  adoption  of  the  divided-mortgage  plan  (Minn.).  No 
association  wliich  w^as  not  on  March  1, 1901,  engaged  in  loaning  funds 
on  second  or  divided  mortgages  shall  thereafter  enter  upon  such 
business  (X.  Y.). 

As  additional  securitv,  associations  mav  insure  the  li>;es  of  membei"8 
and  debtors  (Idaho);  may  reciuire  the  borrower  to  insure  his  life  for 
the  ])onefit  of  tlie  as.sociation,  the  cost  of  such  insurance  to  be  paid  by 
the  association,  tlie  amount  ])eing  deducted  from  the  credits  or  pay- 
ments of  the  i Insured  (111.). 

Personal  securitv  for  loans  mav  be  acct»pted,  as  fixed  by  the  by-laws 
(Ind.). 

Shares  loaned  upon  shall  be  canceled  (Md.). 

7.  If  security  is  not  offered  within  a  required  time,  or  if  that 
offered  is  not  approved,  the  borrower's  right  to  his  loan  is  forfeited 
and  he  is  charged  with  one  month's  interest  and  the  money  may  be 
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I  resold  at  the  next  meeting  (Tenn.);  is  charged  with  one  month's  inter- 
est and  expenses  incurred  (111.,  N.  Mex.,  Vt.),  and  a  fine  not  exceeding 
91  per  share  (Okla.,  S.  Dak.);  is  charged  with  interest  and  promiiini 
until  next  meeting,  and  all  expenses  (Kans.,  Ky.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Mich., 
Mo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Dak.,  Wis.);  is  charged  with  interest  and  expenses,  and 
loss  of  premium,  if  any,  resulting  from  resale  (Fla.,  Ind.,  Pa.,  W3''o.). 

8.  Loans  may  be  repaid  at  any  time  (D.  C,  Ind.,  Ky.,  La.,  Me., 
Mass.,  Mont.,  N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Pa.,  Tenn.,  Vt.,  W.  Va.,  Wis.);  at 
the  discretion  of  the  directors  (Cal.);  at  any  time  by  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  (charter  and  by-laws  (Utah,  Va.);  at  any  time  by 
giving  30  days'  notice  (111.,  Kans.,  Mich.,  Mo.);  previous  payments  to 
be  credited  with  a  rate  of  interest  not  less  than  that  which  the  borrower 
is  charged  (Ind.). 

At  least  one  full  3'cars  premium  must  bo  paid  (Mont.,  Ohio,  Tenn.). 

Members  shall  be  charged  with  the  principal,  interest,  and  premi- 
ums to  date,  and  arrearages,  if  an3%  on  shares,  and  credited  with  the 
withdrawal  value  of  shares  held  and  any  other  credits,  the  payment 
of  the  balance  to  effect  a  full  settlement  (D.  C  111.,  Kans.,  Ky.,  La., 
Me.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  N.  Y.,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio, 
Okla.,  Pa.,  Tenn.,  Vt.,  W.  Va.,  Wis.). 

A  borrower  desiring  to  prepay  his  loan  may  do  so  })y  advancing 
such  a  sum  (not  less  than  the  net  amount  receiveil  by  him)  as  will,  at 
the  premium  that  may  be  obtained,  equal  the  monthly  interest  pay- 
ments he  undertook  to  make;  or  he  may  deposit  the  full  amount  due 
on  his  note  and  receive  a  release  of  his  mortgage,  when  he  shall  also 
be  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  secured  on  the  sale  and  reinvest- 
ment of  the  money  (Fla.);  shall  deposit  the  full  amount  of  the  loan, 
less  the  proportionate  part  of  premium  unearned,  and  shall  receive 
his  stock  clear  of  obligations,  which  shall  then  be  subj*»ct  to  withdrawal 
as  other  stock  (Wyo.). 

Borrower  shall  repay  principal,  inti»rest,  and  premium  to  date, 
together  with  fines  and  other  charges.  Payments  made  upon  pledged 
stock  shall  not  be  considered  as  payments  on  the  principal  of  the  loan 
(S.  Dak.). 

Settlements  made  between  meetings  take  the  date  of  the  next  subse- 
quent meeting  (111.,  Kans.,  Ky.,  Mass.,  Mo.,  N.  Y.,  Vt.,  Wis.). 

An  amount  may  be  charged  for  the  privilege  of  prepayment  (Va.). 

Loans  may  be  paid  off  in  full  and  l)orroweis  retain  their  shares  clear 
of  all  obligations  (Kans.,  Kv.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  N.  Dak.,  Vt., 

Wis.). 

Payments  of  sums  equal  in  value  to  one  or  more  shanks  shall  be 
accepted,  and  shares  canceled  proportionately  (111.,  Ky.,  La.,  Vt., 
Wis.)'  Partial  payments  in  sums  of  $50  or  multiples  thereof  shall  be 
accepted,  and  for  each  $200  paid  one  share  shall  be  released  from 
pledge  (Mass.). 
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income  for  6  months  (Mo.);  30  per  cent  of  the  dues  actually  paid  in 
(X.  J.). 
A  majority  of  all  directors  must  assent  (111.,  N.  Y.);   two-thirds 

(S.  Dak.). 

No  association  doing  business  in  the  State  shall  have  power  to  bor- 
row monej'  (Kans.). 

2.  Such  sums  shall  be  repaid  within  1  year  (Conn.,  111.,  N.  J.,  N.  Y., 
Wis.);  2  years  (Mo.);  as  soon  as  accumulations  suffice  (Pa.). 

Tlic  rate  of  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  shall  not  exceed  the 
legal  rate  (Ohio);  6  per  cent  (Pa.). 

ACCOUNTS. 

1.  Accounts  shall  be  kept  by  double  entrj'^  (Mass.),  and  a  trial 
balance  shall  1^  made  and  declared  each  month  (Me.,  Nebr.). 

A  cash  book  shall  contain  classified  entries  and  shall  be  closed  at  the 
end  of  each  month  and  shall  be  an  exhibit  of  all  receipts  for  the  month 
(Me.,  Mass.). 

The  bank  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
books  to  be  used  (N.  H.). 

2.  Each  meml)er  shall  have  a  pass  l)ook  in  which  all  payments  shall 
}x)  entered  (Me.,  Mass.,  Nebr.,  N.  J.). 

3.  All  books,  pai>ers,  securities,  and  accounts,  including  as  far  as 
possible  the  pass  lx)oks  of  members,  shall  be  examined  and  verified 
annually  (N.  J.). 

There  shall  be  a  verification  of  the  due  lx)ok  of  each  shareholder 
with  the  books  of  the  association  to  which  he  belongs  everj'  four  yeai's 
(N.  IL). 

4.  All  payments  made  by  the  corporation  shall  be  by  order,  cheek, 
or  dnift  on  the  treasurer,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and 
indorsed  by  the  j){i3'ee  (Mass.,  Mo.,  Ohio). 

l»KOFITS,  LOSSES,  ETC. 

1.  Profits  and  losses  shall  be  apportioned  at  least  annually  (Cal., 
Conn.,  111.,  Ky.,  La.,  Me.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  N.  II.,  N.  Y.,  S.  Dak.,  Vt.); 
and  whenever  a  new  series  is  issued  (Me.,  Mass.,  Vt.). 

Dividends  may  })e  declared  from  time  to  time  (Kans.,  Mo.);  at  least 
annually  (Ne])r.);  annually  or  semiannual!}'  (Mont.,  Ohio,  Utah,  Wis.). 
Passbooks  of  members  sliall  })e  credited  annually  with  the  amount  of 
earnings  due,  except  in  associations  doing  business  on  terminating  or 
serial  plans  (Ind.).  Net  earnings  shall  be  apportioned  annually,  semi- 
aniuially,  or  cjuarterly  (Iowa). 

Distribution  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  sliares  existing  at 
tlu^  time,  and  shall  be  iromputed  on  the  basis  of  a  single  share  fully 
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■  paid  to  date  (K}-.,  Me.,  Mass.);  shall  1)e  according  to  the  actual  value 
W ,  of  shares,  as  distinguished  from  their  withdrawal  value  (Cal.,  Vt.). 

I        Pledged  shares  participate  in  profits  the  same  as  free  shares  (D.  C). 
F        Holders  of  permanent  stock  may  receive  their  dividends  in  cash  (La.). 

■  A  special  dividend,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  entrance  fee, 
may  be  made  to  each  bhare  outstanding  in  the  last  series  issued  prior 
to  the  distribution  (Vt.). 

No  dividend  shall  exceed  the  actual  earnings,  actually  collected  (Me.). 
Interest  due  and  un])aid  for  a  period  longer  than  G  months  shall  not 
J>e  considered  as  earnings  (La.). 

Gross  premiums  shall  be  apiwrtioncd  over  a  period  fairly  estimated 
to  mature  the  shares  on  which  they  were  bid  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  fully  earned  until  the  expiration  of  such  jx>riod  (X.  J.). 

Losses  must  be  apix)rtioned  at  the  date  of  their  occurrence  (Ky., 
Me.,  Mass.). 

The  reserve  fund  must  be  exlmust(Hl  before  losses  are  chai'ged  to 
shares  (Conn.,  Mont.,  Ohio). 

If  losses  exceed  the  reserve  fund  and  profits  earned,  no  sah»s  of  stock 
shall  be  made  until  such  losses  have  been  disti'ibuted  ])ro  nita  among 
the  shares  in  force  (Minn.,  R.  1.). 

The  liability  of  anv  member  for  losses  is  limited  to  the  ])ook  value 
of  the  shares  held  (R.  I.). 

Present  and  past  shareholders  are  liable  for  debts  incurred  during 
their  membership  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  held,  but 
past  members  shall  be  relieved  from  liability  if  no  action  is  brought 
within  one  year  after  retiring  (Idaho). 

2.  All  expense  charges  shall  be  paid  out  of  earnings  (Ind.,  Iowa, 
La.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio).  No  deductions  shall  be  made  from  stock 
payments  for  running  expenses  (N.  Y.).  Expenses  shall  be  met  as 
provided  for  in  the  by-laws,  but  after  an  association  has  be<M»  organized 
two  3'ears  the}'  shall  be  paid  from  earnings  only  (Mont.). 

Besides  admission  fees  not  more  than  lo  cents  imm*  share  per  month 
may  be  set  aside  as  an  expense  fund  (Oreg.);  Si  per  share  per  year 
(Wash.).  If  loans  are  made  to  nonmembers,  1  per  cent  pt»r  annum  of 
the  principal  of  such  loans  may  be  set  aside  for  expenses  (AVasli.). 

Expense  charges  are  limited  to  3  per  cent  of  the  assets  of  associa- 
tions having  a  capital  of  $100,000  or  less,  i*anging  to  :i  per  cent  in 
assoc^iations  having  a  capital  of  more  than  $500,000;  but  no  association 
shall  permit  expenses  of  more  than  §12,000  in  any  one  year  (Iowa). 

Salaries,  commissions,  and  operating  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the 
total  receipts  from  admission  or  membership  fees  and  1  per  cent  of  all 
outstanding  loans,  investments,  and  equities  in  real  estate;  but  this 
restriction  does  not  apply  to  associations  whose  assets  are  less  than 
$25,000  (N.  J.). 
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.  ..  r'  ::.  :  '  ''"-.  :L  r-ur:-?  n.^kii^rainr-i  at  not  le>s  than 
.  .  -  I-i..  Mi--.  :  :.*  r  r:.  rr  tLa.r.  I  •  |wt  c^-nt  illl. >. 
.'.*  : -;-^  1,  ;-r  -  -:.*  r'  *!.•  :.-•  -r,ry.::.j-  -:-.a!l  '-^  -r-t  a-i-in  until  the  fund 
«-'.  .---:::  ;•  .  •  '-'  .:  ".'-••  .'-•..■ir. ':::..•  l^-ur.-  Lu.  :  not  W^'i  than  Z  per 
'■*•:."  :.or  :..  r-  r:.;ir.  l-  >  r  -r.*  'ii.r:!  :h-  f'.:.i  -«iT:aI*  -"»  per  t^nt  of  the 
i.'  -iL  !  ..!  N! :.  ••  !  ri-*:  '  ;  vi  •  -:.!  I'.r::  "L-r  fir.i  r»i;ial-  at  lea-l  5 
T;-r  '^-  :.•  :'  '^  '  •-*ir.  ii'.j  '  -i:.-  M-  :.t..  ^^Li'..  W>. •.  Not  le>s  than 
.:  :,  .  r*  .  ...  •  .:..  1  J".-.-:::  -LaII  ^'•:  -^t  i-ide  froHi  the  net 
'.:,'  :  1:-  ..  *'  ;.-  '.-  •■'•  :--' :  :  ;;. :  Mir.r..'.  Ih  :i:I  '>ut  serial  a*-!-!- 
'::'>■  -.  -'  ;'•.  '  ■:  •  •:*  ^r.-  !.•  *  ♦- irr.ir.LT"'  -:::•.!*  ''"•  ^-.-t  aside  eaeh  vear 
.r  •'.  ■^'  ..;-  ■  ^T.r  . '.  ;  ri-  .'  ji-r  •  -Tit  "f  th.-  r..»tal  a-^rt*.  f-sclusiveof  i-a-^h 
fr..  .■,;:.';'!:  \\!-  :" ./!  :.'.:;..  ^y  ?i  '. ot-  ••!  :i  niaj'-rity  of  the  din^ctor<  and 
^^..*  >^^,\r.n■.  .-.  ',f  th-  ^i:i,%-  *»;i!:kifi;.''  'tvar-l.  ^K*  inoreas-.-l  t«>  1*>  pt'.T  •.'ont 
f,f  t:.'-  ;j    '-T  -  •  N".-*»r.  ■. 

^M'l.  f  ...  !  h:j:i  LOt  -i»:  r;.,ii-i.i..ri:.i  ii  jrtrt  of  tLv  full  valu».-of  stock  in 
li'jii:'!;ii:r;;;.  -!,.:•■:.  i«ri:.;r.  or  '.v:T.K.iriiwiii«r  -haivs  'S.  Dak.  l 

M.it  n'in'j    lifir'-.  nr*  •  i.«  --;•!:  -!i;ir»"f  th»-  ri'^f-rvt.-  funda>  thediroct- 

'>;■    if,,i;    '^  I'  r:jii/j'    »\\  i-.  -. 

f!  'ifi{;:i':';  ifit.<i«-t.  j»r'rniiiiii.  r,r  lino-  an*  esirrird  on  the  lx>ok>  a.-* 
fi  it  .  ;j1  l<j-t.  .',  j»<i''«nr  of  -uih  ii»-iji«*  ^hall  \to  >»'l  aside  at  each  d].«*tri - 
huii'.f,  I. fit i I  :i  I'uij'l  i-  j)i'o\i'l«:'I  f-qiial  in  amount  to  at  lea^t  2o  per  cent 
of  :il]  -  M  li  Iti-iii'  ^-vi-firi'/  sit  th<'  tiin*-  of  aiiv  distribution  fMass.)* 

liKIt>KTS. 

i.  Ahriii:il  vi'\9ttx-is  .^imll  br  niadf  to  a  de.>ignatcd  State  official  or 
lioiird  .  howiii;^'  the,  roridii<t  of  businos  .>inee  last  report  and  the  finan- 
riul  condition  of  tlu!  as.^'jf-iation  at  tiic  date  of  the  report  (Ala.,  Cal., 
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Del.,  Ga.,  111.,  lud.,  Iowa,  Ky.,  La.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mont., 
Kebr.,  N.  J.,  K.  Y.,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Orej^.,  R.  L,  S.  Dak., 
Tean.,  Utah,  Vt,  Wash.,  Wis.,  Wvo.):  reports  are  semiannual  (Kans., 
Okla.). 

Ileportii  niQKt  be  filed  annually  in  a  de.si<f nated  county  officii  (N.  Mex.) ; 
semiannual!}'  (Colo.). 

OflScers  of  as.so<riatlon.s  nuLst  s?upply  all  returns  veijuired  (Mo.,  Mo).; 
mui^t  make  annual  report  of  capital.  liabilities,  and  as.s(»ts  to  county 
a8.se!!iiK>r  (Ark.). 

A  cop}'  of  the  by-laws  and  of  all  published  literature  shall  also  be 
filed  (Ala.,  Tenn.);  with  lirst  annual  rep<)rt,  a  certified  copy  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  (Mont.,  Ohio). 

Associations  must  also  tile  with  a  State  official  a  copy  of  the  semi- 
annual reports  to  stockholders  (Minn.). 

The  report  shall  include  salaries  paid  each  officer  and  agent,  together 
with  their  names  (Iowa,  N.  J.};  reports  of  foreign  associations  shall 
ako  give  name,  address,  and  number  of  shares  held  )>y  each  shareholder 
resident  in  the  State  (Iowa). 

The  fee  for  filing  reports  is  50  cents  (Colo.,  N.  Mex.);  ?1  (N.  J.); 
t2  (lU.);  *5  (N.  C,  Oreg.,  Ttah);  *10  (Ala.,  Ira.,  Iowa,  Tenn.);  *25 
(Wash.);  10  cents  for  each  Jj^l.iXM)  assets  (Kans.),  20  cents  (Mo.); 
nwges  from  $3,  when  tJie  assets  amount  to  ^^OjOiK)  or  less,  to  ?25, 
when  assets  exceed  $500,000  (Mont.);  to  850,  when  assets  exceed 
$1,000,000  (Ohio). 

2.  Each  association  must  furnish  annually  to  its  memlK»rs  ji  state- 
ment  of  its  transactions  and  financial  status  (Idaho^  Ind.,  X.  J..  X.  Y., 
Wis.);  semiannual!}'  (Kans.,  Minn.,  Mo.). 

Reports  shall  be  published  annually  in  one  or  more  suitable  newsi>a- 
pers  (Mich.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  N.  C.  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  I'tali):  semiannually 
(La.,  Mo.,  Okla.,  Tenn.). 

A  report  shall  l)e  submitted  })y  the  secix^tary  to  the  stockliolders  at 
their  annual  meetings  (Wyo.). 

SUl'ERVISIOX. 

The  authority  of  a  supervising  board  or  oflicial  in  general  extends 
to  the  examination  of  all  books,  pipers,  and  securities,  an  accounting 
of  cash,  and  the  power  to  send  for  and  examine  under  oath  any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  association;  also,  where  illegjil  or  unsafe  condi- 
tions exist,  a  time  for  rectif^'ing  the  same  is  allowed,  which  failing, 
application  may  l>e  made  for  an  injunction  against  the  further  transac- 
tion of  business  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  In  several 
States  the  affairs  of  such  association  maj^  l>e  managed  by  the  board  or 
official  until  better  conditions  are  secured  or  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  is  found  jiecessar3% 
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Other  provisions  as  to  supervision  follow: 

1.  A  designated  official  or  board  of  the  State  must  visit  every  associa- 
tion doing  business  in  the  Stat«  at  least  once  each  year,  investigate  its 
management  and  condition,  and  make  report  thereof  (Cal.,  Conn.,  111., 
Iowa,  La.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  N.  Y.,  R.  I.,  S.  Dak., 
Tenn.,  Utah,  Wash.);  twice  a  year  (Me.,  N.  Dak.);  at  discretion  (Kans., 
Mo.,  Vt.),  but  not  oftencr  than  once  a  year  (Kans.,  Mo.);  at  least 
once  in  two  years  (N.  J.,  Wis.). 

A  designated  official  examines  required  annual  reports,  and  maj',  if 
in  his  judgment  the  report  wan-ants  such  action,  investigate  the  con- 
duct and  condition  of  any  association,  or  such  investigation  may  be 
made  at  the  request  of  a  shareholder  or  shareholders  giving  bond  for 
the  expenses  of  the  same  (Ind.). 

A  State  official  may  make  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  an}^  asso- 
ciation when  in  his  judgment  a  necessity  exists  (Ohio).  A  State  offi- 
cial or  board  prescribes  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  required 
reports  (Ala.,  Del.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  N.  J.,  N.  Dak.,  Tenn.).  Asso- 
ciations are  under  the  supervision  of  a  designated  official  (Ky.).  A 
Stat<i  official  shall  ascertain  by  examination  whether  proper  deposits 
are  made  as  required  (Oreg.).  The  bank  commissioners  shall  require 
the  selection  of  an  approved  examiner  to  verify  the  passbooks  of  mem- 
bers once  every  four  years  and  report  to  them  the  results  of  such 
verification  (N.  H.).  An  appraisal  and  valuation  of  all  real  estate  held 
by  any  association  ma}'  be  made,  if  necessary,  the  expense  to  be 
borne  by  the  association  (Minn.). 

The  inspector's  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  salaries 
and  compensations  paid,  and  names  of  officers  and  employees  receiving 
the  same  (Iowa,  Wis.). 

Examinations  may  be  made  at  the  request  of  3  members  (S.  Dak., 
Vt.,  Wyo.);  5  members  (N.  Mex.,  Wis.),  who  shall  guarantee  expenses 
(Wis.);  on  demand  of  20  nieml)crs  (Del.);  of  10  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  stock  (Mont.);  of  a  shareholder  or  shareholders  who  shall 
file  a  bond  for  costs  and  expenses  if  the  association  is  found  to  be  sol- 
vent and  siife  (Tenn.). 

2.  The  expenses  of  supervision  are  charged  against  the  associations 
of  tlio  State  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  shares  in  force 
(Cal.);  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  capital  and  surj)lus  (C^mn.);  in 
proportion  to  their  assets  (N.  Y.). 

The  minimum  charge  against  any  association  shall  be  $10  per  year, 
or  $1  pt»r  month  for  parts  of  a  year  (Cal.).  Charges  shall  not  exceed 
one-eightieth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  assets  in  the  case  of  domestic  asso- 
ciations; foreign  corporations  shall  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  inves- 
tigation (Conn.). 

Each  association  shall  i>ay  a  reasonable  compensation  for  services, 
«hall  bear  expenses  (111.).    The  cost  of  the  quadrennial  verifier- 
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tion  of  its  pass  books  shall  be  borne  by  each  association  (N.  H.). 
Each  association  shall  pay  necessary  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $20  inr 
may  one  year  (N.  J.);  $50  (R.  I.);  shall  pay  815  jHjr  day  and  not  less 
than  $15  nor  more  than  $30  for  each  examination  (Utah);  shall  paj'  $5 
per  day  and  necessary  expenses  (Ind.). 

If  the  examination  is  by  a  Stiite  official  he  shall  receive  his  expenses;- 
if  b}'  an  appointee  he  shall  receive  $5  per  day  and  his  expenses  (Iowa); 
$10  per  day  and  expenses  (N.  Y.);  but  the  total  cost  in  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  $200  (Iowa).  The  fee  is  $20  for  each  association  (Oreg.);- 
$20  for  the  first  $1W,000  assets  and  $10  for  each  additional  $100,000 
or  fractional  part  thereof  (Minn.,  N.  Dak.);  but  if  the  capital  exceecls- 
$600,000  the  fee  for  each  $100,000  in  such  excess  is  $5  (Minn.). 
The  fee  ranges  from  $15  when  the  capital  is  $15,000  or  l(»ss,  to  $80 
when  it  exceeds  $150,0(X),  and  shall  be  paid  but  once  a  year  (Xebr.); 
from  $15  when  capital  is  $100,000  or  less,  to  $50  w^hen  it  exceeds 
$1,000,000  (La.).  The  fee  is  one  seventy-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
gross  assets,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $100  in  any 
one  year  (Mich.);  is  one-twentieth  of  the  assets,  but  .shall  not  be- 
less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50  per  annum  for  any  domestic  asso- 
ciation, and  not  more  than  $200  for  an\'  foreign  association  (Mont.). 

The  cost  of  an  investigation  requested  b}'  20  members  shall  be  borna 
by  the  association  unless  it  be  found  to  be  insolvent  (Del.). 

The  expenses  of  supervision  are  met  by  the  State;  but  if  any  State 
charges  a  fee  for  the  examination  of  associations  chartered  in  this 
State  and  doing  business  in  such  other  State,  associations  chartered  in 
such  Stiite  shall  be  charged  the  expenses  of  examination  in  this  State 
(Ohio). 

The  fee  of  the  supervisor  for  managing  the  affairs  of  a  solvent  asso- 
ciation and  enabling  it  to  resume  business  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent 
of  the  assets  (Mo.). 

TERMINATION. 

Termination  takes  place  in  regular  order  when  all  shares  have  been 
redeemed  by  loans  or  advances,  or  whenever  the  assets  are  suflicient 
to  paj*^  off  free  shares  at  their  fixed  value,  and  may  ])e  provided  for  in 
the  constitution  and  bv-laws  of  anv  association,  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  controlling. 

1.  Associations  may  be  dissolved  by  a  majority  vote,  subject  to  the. 
vested  rights  of  shareholders  (Conn.,  Fla.,  III.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Mass., 
Mich.,  Minn.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  Ohio). 

2.  Two  or  more  associations  may  by  agreement  unite  and  form  a 
single  association  (Idaho,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  La.,  Mich.,  Minn.,. 
Mo.,  Ohio,  S.  Dak.,  Utah);  or  an  association  may  tnxnsfer  its  engage- 
ments and  propertv  to  another  (Idaho,  Kans.,  La.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  Mont.^ 
Ohio,  Wis.). 
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Shareholders  not  approving  of  merger  or  transfer  to  another  asso- 
ciation shall  receive  the  value  of  their  stock  or  liave  the  same  credited 
on  loan  if  thoy  arc  )>()rrower.s  (Mich.). 

3.  Petition  prop<!rly  supported,  insolvency,  or  improper  business 
procedure  arc,  as  in  other  corporations,  sufficient  grounds  for  pro- 
ceedingH  for  a  receivership. 

The  supervisor  of  building  and  loan  associations  may  procure  the 
appointment  of  himself  as  receiver  for  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs 
of  any  insolvent  associati<m  (Mo.). 

Tile  receiver's  fee  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  funds  handled. 
Attorney's  fees  shall  not  exceed  $1,00<X  besides  fees  for  separate  foi-e- 
closures  (111.). 

FOKEKJN   CORl*OUATIONS. 

Associations  iiicorponiled  in  another  Stiite  or  in  a  foreign  country, 
desiring  to  do  business  in  any  given  State,  are  I'equi red  in  general  to 
c^>nfonn  to  the  recjuirements  of  such  State  in  relation  to  the  control 
and  supervision  of  domestic  cor|)orations  of  the  same  class.  A  number 
of  Stat(»s  providi^  additional  regulations,  as  follows: 

1.  Foreign  building  and  lojin  associations,  lK>fore  beginning  business 
in  this  State,  nuist  procure  a  certificate  or  license  (Ala.,  Conn.,  Del., 
111.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Ky.,  La.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  N.  H.,  N.  J., 
N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Utah,  Vt,  Wash., 
Wis.);  which  nnist  l>e  renewed  annually  (Conn.,  111.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  La., 
Minn.,  Mo..  Mont.,  Nebr.,  N.  H.,  N.  tf.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Pa., 
S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Vt.,  Wash.,  Wis.). 

Th(»  fee  for  liling  application  for  license  is^25(S.  Dak.);  S>100(Mo., 
Ohio);  '^U)  for  (^ich  $1<K),<1<)0  of  capital  stock  or  fraction  thereof 
actuallv  issued  and  in  force,  and  at  the  same  nite  for  anv  increase 
(Mont.). 

The  fee  for  issuing  the  ((U'titicate  or  license  is  ^^  (Utah);  ?10  (Tenn.); 
$i'0  (Minn.);  *-2o  (Ky.,  N.  II.,  K.  L);  *50.(Ill.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Mo., 
Ohio);  $100  (Del.,  Mont.,  Pa.);  Jfl>r>0  (N.  J.);  }p2  for  each  $1,000  assets 
(N.  Mex.);  >^\0  when  the  capital  is  ?r>OjM)()  or  less,  and  $5  additional 
for  each  addi'd  >^.^< ►,(«»<»  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  fee  .shall 
exceed  5?r)(»  (Vt.). 

Th(»  fee  for  renewal  is  the  same  as  for  orit^inal  issue  except  in 
Illinois,  where  it  is  ij^ii.*). 

'J.  A  copy  of  tlie  constitution  and  by-laws  and  a  statement  showing 
the  linancial  condition  of  the  association  must  be  filed  with  a  desig- 
nated State  ollie(»r  (Ala.,  Colo.,  (  onn.,  Del.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa, 
Kans.,  La.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Nel)r.,  N.  II.,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex.,  Ohio,  B.  I., 
S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Utah,  Vt.);  also  a  copy  of  the  laws  under  which  the 
incorporation  was  had  (Colo.,  Nebr.,  N.  Mex.).  The  statement  must 
show  the  salaries  paid  each  of  the  officers  (N.  eJ.,.Utah). 
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Certified  copies  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  must  be  filed  (Mich., 
Minn.,  N.  Dak.,  Oreg.,  Wash.,  Wis.),  and  all  printed  matter  issued  bj*^ 
the  association  (Wis.). 

A  statement  of  the  financial  condition  must  be  filed  (Pa.). 

The  fee  for  filing  is  $5  (Oreg.);  $20  (N.  J.);  $25  (Ala.,  Fla.,  Minn., 
Tenn.,  Wash.,  AVis.);  $50  (Ga.);  $100  (Iowa,  Kans.);  $50  if  the  capital 
does  not  exceed  $1,000,000  and  an  additional  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent 
on  stock  in  excess  of  that  sum  (Colo.);  $200  if  the  capital  stock  does 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  and  an  additional  fee  of  one-fourth  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  excess,  if  an}^  over  $250,000  (N.  Mex.). 

A  State  official  shall  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  financial 
condition  (N.  J.,  Wis.). 

Associations  applying  to  do  business  in  the  State  must  give  proof 
of  solvency  and  proper  management  (Ky.);  must  have  a  capital  of  not 
less  than  $100,000  (Ala.,  Tenn.);  $500,0()0  (N.  IL);  must  have  assets  of 
not  less  than  $100,000  (N.  Mex.,  R.  I.);  $300,000  (Vt);  must  hold  fii-st- 
mortgage  securities  of  a  bona  fide  value  of  $50,000  (S.  Dak.). 

3.  A  fund  of  $25,000  in  cash  or  approved  securities  must  be  deposited 
with  a  State  official  or  a  designated  depository  in  the  State  for  the 
protection  of  the  members  who  are  citizens  of  the  State  (Fla.,  Mont., 
N.  Dak.,  Vt);  $30,000  (N.  J.);  $50,000  (Cal.,  Kans.);  $100,000  (111., 
Ind.,  Iowa,  La.,  Mo.,  Ohio,  Pa.,  Wis.);  or  lx)nd  may  be  given  in  the 
requii*ed  amount  (Kans.). 

Associations  must  deposit  $25,000,  and  a  sum  thereafter  equal  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  piyments  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  (Me.);  must 
deposit  all  mortgages  and  other  securities  taken  by  them  in  this  State 
(Mont.,  Wash.);  if  these  amount  to  less  than  $25,0lX),  added  securities 
must  1x5  deposited  to  make  up  that  sum  (Wash.).  If  assets  in  the  Stjito 
do  not  exceed  lialnlities,  securities  shall  be  deposited  in  sufficient 
amount  to  secure  any  judgment  against  the  corporation  (Del.). 

If  the  deposit  is  with  the  State  treasurer,  he  shall  have  an  annual 
fee  of  $25  (Fla.). 

Associations  desiring  to  do  business  in  this  State  shall  have  on 
deposit  in  trust  for  all  its  meml>ers  and  creditors  the  sum  of  $100,000 
in  securities,  and  must  file  a  certificate  of  the  fact  with  a  State  official 
(Minn.,  Oreg.,  Wash.);  must  deposit  in  this  or  other  State  75  percent 
of  all  securities  and  75  per  cent  of  all  interest  and  dividi^nds  thereon 
(Ga.). 

Instead  of  a  deposit,  a  contract  may  be  made  with  a  trust  company 
for  the  payment  of  the  requii^ed  deposit  if  the  association  refuses 
promptly  to  pa}'  any  indebtedness  due  a  citizen  of  this  State  (Ind.). 

4.  Associations  must  appoint  some  pcirson,  usually  a  designated  offi- 
cer of  the  State,  to  act  as  their  attorney  to  accept  service  of  process 
in  suits  brought  by  residents  of  the  State  (Colo,,  Conn.,  Del.,  Fla., 
Ga.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  ICans.,  La.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex., 
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N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Orcg.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Vt.,  Wash., 
Wis.);  must  appoint  such  attorney  in  each  county  where  they  do  busi- 
ness (Nebr.);  must  agree  not  to  remove  to  a  United  States  court  any 
action  begun  in  a  State  court  (Minn.,  Mont.,  Wash.,  Wis.);  must 
guarantee  $100  attorney's  fee  in  any  action  in  which  judgment  is  recov- 
ered by  a  citizen  (Ind.). 

5.  Reports  showing  the  business  transacted  and  the  status  of  the 
associations  must  be  made  annually  (Colo.,  Fla.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Ky., 
N.  II.,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex.);  semiannually  (Kans.,  Mo.,  Vt.). 

The  fee  for  filing  such  reports  is  $5  (Ind.);  $10  (Ky.,  S.  Dak.);  $20 
(N.  J.);  $25  (Colo.,  Fla.,  N.  Mex.).  The  fee  ranges  from- $3,  where 
assets  are  $50,000  or  loss,  to  $50,  where  they  exceed  $1,000,000  (Iowa, 
Kans.,  Mo.). 

().  A  State  official  shall  cause  aft  examination  of  the  affairs  of  each 
foreign  association  doing  business  in  the  State,  at  the  cost  of  said  asso- 
ciation, to  be  made  annually  (Vt.);  at  least  once  in  two  years  (R.  I.); 
whon  ho  shall  think  necessary  (Tenn.,  Utah). 

The  foe  is  tixed  at  $25  when  assets  do  not  exceed  $25,000;  $50  for 
assets  f lom  $25,000  to  $100,000,  and  $10  additional  for  each  added 
$100,000  or  major  part  thereof  up  to  $1,000,000,  and  $5  additional  for 
each  $100,000  or  major  part  thereof  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  (Tenn.); 
$15  per  day  and  not  less  than  $15  nor  more  than  $30  for  each  examina- 
tion (Utah).  The  fee  for  examining  the  financial  condition  and  busi- 
ness methods  shall  be  $50  for  the  first  $100,000  net  assets  and  $5  for 
each  additional  S100,000  or  major  portion  thereof,  the  total  not  to 
exceed  $100  (R.  I.,  Vt.). 

7.  Agents  shall  each  have  a  certificate  to  be  renewed  annually,  and 
tiio  fee  for  the  same  shall  be  $1  (Pa.);  $2  (Ind.);  $10  (Wis.);  $25  (Ky.); 
$5  for  each  traveling  agent  (Tenn.).  The  fee  for  a  certificate  for  each 
agency  is  $5  (N.  J.);  $250  for  each  county  (Fla.). 

8.  A  pi-ivilogo  tax  is  levied  ranging  from  $25  on  associations  receiv- 
ing monthly  dues  not  exceeding  $500  from  residents  of  this  State  to 
$250  where  such  payments  amount  to  more  than  $3,000  (Miss.);  rang- 
ing from  §50  whore  capital  does  not  exceed  $100,000  to  $250  for  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  or  more  (Tenn.). 

A  tux  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  is  levied  on  the  dues  collected 
from  rosidcMits  of  the  State,  loss  withdrawals  and  loans  within  the 
State  (K.  I.):  of  3  per  rout  of  tho  excess  of  collections  in  the  State  over 
loans  (Ind.). 

\K  Associations  of  any  State  which  subjects  associations  of  this  State 
desiring  to  do  business  therein  to  requirements  as  to  taxation,  deposits, 
or  other  rOvstrictions  in  excess  of  those  imposed  by  this  State  under 
like  conditions,  shall,  when  engaging  in  business  in  this  State,  be  sub- 
ject to  reciprocal  requirements  and  obligations  (Ala.,  Colo.,  Ga.,  Iowa, 
Minn.,  N.  H.,  N.  Mex.,  Oreg.,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Vt.,  Wash.^  Wis.)- 
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benefits  conferred  by  tlieso 
istituttoiis  upon  their  meralwrs  aiul  their  infliience  upon  the  loimnu- 
ty  in  general.  Aside  from  the  tiniincial  advButagPs  dfirived  by  their 
ni^eholders^  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  measure  of  what  have 
len  aptly  termed  "invisible  assets"  which  piay  be  placed  to  their 
First  among  the  advantages  conferri'd  is  that  of  providing  a 
leans  whereby  the  workingman  miiy  save  for  home  building.  It  is 
H  truism  to  say  that  iLo  community  or  State  counting  aniong 
inbiibitants  the  greatest  iiroportion  of  home  owners  contains  alao 
greatest  proportion  of  prospcro'is,  contented,  and  conservative  cit- 
In  the  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  it  was  very 
ngly  impressed  upon  the  Cuuuuission  that  the  intlitcnce  of  these 
institutinuh  upon  induHtrial  life  was  conservative,  tending  toward  the 
prcventiiin  of  disputes  and  strikes  and  making  for  industrial  peace. 

[The  home  owner  acquires  a  real  and  tangible  interest  in  tlie  commu- 
lity  and  its  welfare  as  well  as  an  increased  self-respect  and  more 
levat«d  moral  standard.  He  rises  as  well  in  the  esteem  of  the  com- 
lunity  and,  to  a  degree  at  least,  attains  eoonomic  independence. 
That  workingmen  Imve  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  buildiTig  and  loan  associations  for  acquiring  homes  was  domon- 
stritted  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  which  reference 
AtL»  previoasly  been  made.  It  was  there  siiown  thit  the  4,444:  asso- 
^tioRS  from  which  reports  wei-e  secured  were  the  means  tlirongh 
prhich  the  very  considerable  nunibi'r  of  314.755  homes  were  acquired 
By  their  shareholders,  and  that,  in  addition  to  these,  the  members 
Hf  4,4S2  of  these  associations  acquired  28,459  other  buildings.  That 
Piese  homes  were  acquired  in  a  large  measure  by  working  people,  thus 
Bftrrying  out-  the  original  purpose  of  these  assoi'Iations.  is  conclusively 
■emonstrated  by  another  table  given  in  the  report  which  comprises 
pie  results  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  shareholders  in  a 
iotal  of  li:il  rcpresentjitivc  associations.  The  table  shows  that  in  909 
Kf  the  local  associations  investigated  there  were  15!>,2'23  shareholders, 
nrhile  in  12  of  the  national  assmuations  there  were  15,547.  In  the  local 
■asociations  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  shareholders 
■rere  working  people,  while  in  the  national  associations  they  consti- 
nited  a  little  more  than  54  percent.  There  were  included  in  thiseat«- 
Kory  tbofollowingclasses:  Accountants,  lKxikkeei)ers,  etc.:  artisans  and 
■lechanics;  farmers,  gardeners,  etc.;  housewives  and  hotisekeepei-a; 
piborers;  mill  and  factory  employees;  and  salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
ffhe  remaining  30  per  cent  in  the  local  associations  and  4il  per  cent  in 
felie  national  associations  consisted  of  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.; 
Borporat ion  officials:  government  officials  and  employee";  hotel,  Ixiard- 
ing-house,  and  restaurant  keejicrs;   lodges,  churches,  and  sociclies; 
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I  Dianufactuiois,  cnntnirtoi's,  capital ULs,  etc;  iiicrchautti  and  dealers; 

I  persons  engaged  in  tlic  professions;  ami  superintendents,  foremen,  etc. 

.Whether  Ihc  saving  of  a  portion  of  Lis  earnings  be  for  tbc  ultiaiate 

I  purchase  of  a  home  or  for  some  other  purpose,  tJie  inculcation  and 

f  encouragement  of  the  habit  nf   saving  in  the  workingmun  tniiy   be 

f  termed  one  of  the  bcneficiai  results  of  these  institutions.     With  the 

definite  object  in  view  of  accumulating  u  sum  equal  to  the  uUimato 

^-alue  of  his  shares  by  small  and  regular  paymcnU  to  his  assiociation 

thure  follow,  in  a  greater  degree,  self-respect,  industry,  temperance, 

fmgality,  and  many  other  qualities  which  render  hun  of  greater  value 

as  ft  citizen.     The  opportunity  for  safe  and  profitable  investment  of 

snmll  sums  afforded  by  the^^e  cooperative  institutions  and  their  careful 

and  eoonoraical  management  have  undoubtedly  greatly  encouraged  thia 

habit  of  saving  and  all  the  good  that  results  therefrom. 

Ill  most  of  the  smaller  associations,  at  least,  we  have  seen  that  the 
Hliareholder  maintains  a  very  intimate  relation  with  his  association, 
taking  part  to  a  degree  in  ittt  nuinagement  and  the  formulation  of  its 
methods  of  operation.  The  business  training  and  knowledge  of  affairs 
gained  through  his  connection  with  the  association,  together  with  tiic 
business  associiition  with  his  fellow-shareholders,  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  third  benefit  conferred  by  these  institutions. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  practical  operation  of  these  institutions 
for  many  years  lias  shown  the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  the 
plans  upon  which  these  operations  are  based.  It  is  believed  tbst  the 
opportunity  afforded  in  the  way  of  the  secure  investment  of  small  »\ims 
is  in  itself  a  benefit  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  The 
extremely  small  proportion  of  profits  required  for  the  exjicuscs  of 
management  in  local  building  and  loan  associations  and  the  degree  of 
safety  afforded  to  investors  combine  to  render  their  services  most  val- 
uable. It  is  both  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  note  that  the  losses 
sustained  by  these  associations  by  reason  of  inadequate  security  arc 
not  only  infrequent  but  inconsidei"able.  From  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  it  is  ascertained  that  the  total  loss  incurred  by 
the  5,4411  associations  reporting  rnt  to  losses  during  tlicir  entire  exist- 
ent^ was  less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  or  an  average  of  less  than 
HW)  for  each  association.  Surrounded  as  such  institutions  arc  to-day 
by  legal  restrictions  and  regulations,  and  with  the  increased  expcricDCU 
of  ten  years  in  their  management  and  operation,  it  is  safe  to  assiune 
that  the  as.sociations  in  existence  at  the  present  time  would  show  even 
smaller  losses  than  Uiose  of  a  decade  ago,  and  it  is  indeed  doubtful  if 
)*  other  class  of  financial  institutions  has  rendered  such  utiifonuly 
aeGcial  rcstdts  to  the  wageworkcr  or  .to  perfectly  mcoti»  hia  needs  us 
^a^ng  and  home  gaining.  ~ 


TEE  KEYIYAL  OF  HAVDICBAFT8  IN  AMERICA. 


BY  MAX  WEST,  PH.  D. 


I.  DOMESTIC  WEAVING  AND  RUG  MAKING. 

The  domestic  industry  of  spinning  and  weaving,  which  still  flourished 
in  the  rural  districts  of  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteentli 
centurj^  has  retreated  so  rapidly  before  the  aggressive  competition  of 
textile  factories  that  instead  of  a  spinning  wheel  and  loom  having  a  place 
in  nearly  every  farmhouse,  it  is  now  quite  exceptional  to  find  either 
the  appliances  or  the  ability  to  use  them.  Looms  have  been  relegated 
to  attics  and  lumber  rooms,  or  left  behind  in  moving  from  place  to 
place;  while  spinning  wheels  have  been  preserved  chiefly  as  curiosities 
by  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  used  them  last,  and  have  even 
become  articles  of  ornament  for  the  decomtion  of  drawing-rooms.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  elderly  woman  or  man  who  still  weaves 
rag  caipets  for  as  many  of  the  families  of  a  town  or  village  as  save 
their  rags  for  the  purpose;  but  the  more  diflicult  kinds  of  weaving 
and  the  wearing  of  homespun  stuflfs  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  except 
in  remote  and  isolated  communities.  A  Minneapolis  firm,  whose  cus- 
tomers are  chiefly  Scandinavian  immigrants  on  western  farms,  still 
occasionally  sells  spinning  wheels  for  use  rather  than  for  ornament; 
but  the  cheapness  of  factory  cloth  has  made  its  influence  felt  by  chang- 
ing even  the  habits  of  these  immigrants,  as  well  as  of  the  native 
Americans  who  still  live  in  an  otherwise  primitive  fashion  among  the 
mountains  of  the  South. 

In  certaifi  locralities,  however,  systematic  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
to  re^nve  the  domestic  textile  industry  l>efore  it  l>ecomes  wholly  a  lost 
art.  It  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  first  part  of  this  article  to  record 
the  progress  of  these  revivals,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the  southern 
mountains,  and  of  the  similar  efforts  which  ai'e  lacing  made  to  rehabili- 
tate and  improve  the  hooked-rug  industiy  among  the  hills  of  New 
England. 

In  the  South  these  philanthropic  efforts  have  been  inspired  mainly 
by  the  excellence,  in  both  durability  and  beauty,  of  the  old-time  cover- 
lets, or  "kivors,"  which  have  been  preserved  in  many  mountain  homes. 
These  coverlets  consist  of  a  cotton  foundation  overshot  with  colored 
wool  so  as  to  form  the  pattern.  Intended  originally  for  bed  covers, 
they  were  woven  in  strips  a  yard  wide  by  about  2^  yards  long* 
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such  strips,  or  occasionally  three  of  a  narrower  width,  being  sewn 
together  to  make  a  cov^er  of  the  desired  size.  The  wool  was  dyed 
usually  with  indigo  or  madder,  though  various  other  vegetable  dyes 
were  sometimes  used.  The  different  patterns  are  distinguished  by 
fanciful  names,  suggested  sometimes  by  the  pattern  itself  and  some- 
times by  some  historical  incident.  The  historical  names  indicate  that 
some  of  the  patterns  date  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  Washington, 
while  others  were  named  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  The 
weaving  of  these  coverlets  was  a  difficult  art,  requiring  a  loom  with  at 
least  four  treadles  and  with  one  shuttle  for  the  cotton  and  another  for 
the  colored  wool.  In  weaving  in  an  unfamiliar  pattern  the  weaver  was 
guided  by  a  "draft,"  a  sort  of  diagram  or  table  intelligible  onl}'  to 
the  initiated,  showing  by  lines  or  figures  where  the  colored  threads 
should  be  placed.  The  variety  and  ornamental  character  of  the  designs 
have  suggested  to  modern  admirers  the  use  of  the  coverlets  for  a 
number  of  purposes,  as  for  couch  covers,  table  covers,  etc.,  and,  in 
separate  strips,  for  portieres  and  window  draperies. 

Numerous  specimens  of  this  old-fashioned  ornamental  weaving  have 
been  found  in  recent  years  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia,  western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  to  some  extent  in 
northern  Georgia.  But  while  the  coverlets  are  most.commonly  found 
in  these  more  or  less  remote  mountainous  regions,  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  which  have  been  preserved  are  the  product  of  southwestern 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Harris,  of  Eaton,  Ohio,  has  two  veritable 
masterpieces  of  the  coverlet  weaver's  art  woven  about  half  a  century 
ago  by  a  man  who  lived  in  Butler  County.  These  are  heavy,  closely 
woven,  apparently  all  wool,  double  blue  and  white  coverlets,  excep- 
tionally intricate  in  design  and  with  elaborate  borders  on  all  four  sides. 
In  one  of  them,  instead  of  the  usual  square  figures,- the  pattern  rep- 
resents leafy  bowers  amid  which  birds  are  singing  and  feeding  their 
young.  They  must  have  been  woven  on  a  loom  having  six  or  eight 
treadles  and  b}'^  an  unusually  skillful  weaver. 

But  the  revivals  of  domestic  weaving  have  not  been  confined  to  any 
single  class  of  fabrics  nor  to  any  one  section  of  the  country;  and,  first 
of  all,  attention  is  called  to  a  pioneer  work  in  the  encouragement  of 
plain  cotton  weaving  in  the  lowlands  of  Ix)uisiana. 

THE   ACADIANS   OF   LOUISIANA. 

In  the  Attakapas  region  of  southern  Ix)uisiana,  about  midway 
Ix^twecn  New  Orleans  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  is  a  scat- 
tering settlement  of  French-speaking  farmers  descended  from  the  Aca- 
dians  who  were  expelled  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1755.  Living  apart  from 
more  recent  comers,  they  have  preserved  not  only  their  own  language 
and  national  traits,  but  to  some  extent  also  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  last  century.  Much  of  the  cotton  grown  on  their  farms  is  still 
hand  carded,  homespun,  and  woven  by  hand  on  rude  looms  such  m 
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their  Riiccstorfs  u.sed  a  ceutury  and  a  half  ago.  AM  of  this  work  except 
the  raii^ing  of  the  ration,  and  in  some  ca^es  even 'that,  is  djne  bv  the 
woBipn  in  addition  to  their  regular  household  duties. 

Before  the  war  of  nece.'^sion  it  wa-s  couttnon  for  the  southern  l^ui- 
sinna  sugar  plauters  and  their  families  to  wear  KuJtij  of  the  Attakapn^ 
cottonades  woven  by  the  Acadian  weavers,  who  tha'*  found  a  ready 
market  for  their  tsurpliLs  product.  The  war  interrupted  this  demand, 
and  the  inutjsequeat  depression  threatened  to  destroy  the  industry.  It 
received  a  new  impetas  through  tlie  efforts  of  Mrs.  Sam  Averj-  Leeds, 
of  Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  who  was  brought  up  in  tlie  neighliorhood 
of  the  Acadiaiis  and  has  for  many  years  devoted  herself  to  the 
encouragement  of  their  handicraft.  The  Chrii^tian  Women's  Exchange 
of  New  Orleans  afforded  a  convenient  salesroom,  which  still  reuiains 
tlic  principal  headi|uartcrs  for  the  sale  of  these  goods,  though  oixiers 
are  now  taken  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Leeds  took  five  of 
tlie  Acadians  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exjwsition  at  Chicago,  where 
they  reproduced  an  Acadian  interior  with  their  spinning  wheels  and 
looms  and  showed  the  methods  and  products  of  their  industry  as  part 
of  the  Louisiana  exhibit.     Specimens  of  the  product  were  also  cxhib- 

Iited  at  the  Cotton  ExjK^sition  at  New  Orleans  in  18S5-S0,  at  the  Buffalo 
knd  Atlanta  exiKisitions,  and  elsewhere,  winning  a  blue  ribbon  at  New 
Orleans,  a  gold  medal  at  Atlanta,  and  honorable  mention  at  the  Min- 
Deapotis  Industrial  Exposition  in  1886. 
t  The  fabrics  ai-e  woven  to  order  for  the  most  part,  and  the  orders 
bave  increa-scd  of  late  until  they  now  equal  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  families  regularly  engaged  in  the  industry. 
Aq  Acadian  woman  assists  Mrs.    I^eeds   hy  giving  out  the  orders. 

When  an  order  is  executed  the  tinished  product  is  brought  by  boat  or 

^^Uby  wagon  u  distance  of  from  lU  to  25  mile.«,  to  Mrs.  Leeds,  who 
^^Hnspectii  and  measures  the  cloth  and  discards  any  inferior  work.  Tho 
^^Bromen  arc  so  faithful  that  poor  work  is  not  often  found.  The  cost  of 
^^■Cntnsportation  and  the  commission  charged  l)y  the  Women's  Exchange 
^^nr  other  agency  having  been  deducted  from  the  price,  the  remainder 
^^Bh  sent  to  the  producer.  In  some  cases  the  price  is  advanced  to  needy 
^^nrorkers. 

^^B  Ttie  Acudians  do  not  attempt  any  intricate  ])atterns,  but  weave  in 
^^■nnalt  checks  and  stripes,  as  well  as  plain  and  mixed  goods.  They 
^^^Biake  two  main  classes  of  homespun  goods — the  strong,  durable 
^^HAttakapas  cottonade  suitings  or  art  cloth,  and  soft  cotton-flannel 
^^^bankets  or  "couvcrt.'i,"  which  are  sold  as  "Evangeline  jiortii^i'es.** 
^^Hbo  suitings  are  sold  for  from  $L1U  to  ifel.tJU  a  yai-d;  ttio  porticivs  are 
^^^■omewhat  mure  exjveusive.  Except  for  occasional  narrow  stripe.''  of 
^^Bed,  no  dye  but  the  original  indigo  is  permitted  to  \>v  used.  A  variety 
^^Bf  colora  is  obtained  by  using  white  cotton  and  the  yellow  nat^M^B 
^^Botton  undyed,  as  well  as  the  dillerent  shades  of  blue  .^^H 
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Besides  these  homespun  cloths  the  Aeadians  weave  rag  caipetg, 
combining  a  groat  variety  of  colors,  and  of  liner  texture  than  is  often 
found  cLscwhore.  Some  of  the  older  women  also  make  band-spun 
and  hiind-nett-ed  fringes. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  for  February,  18S7,  Mr.  Charlen  Dudley 
Warner  descrii)ed  the  Acadian.s  and  their  products  in  the  following 
language: 

They  are  a  self-supporting  community,  raise  their  own  cotton,  corn, 
and  sugar,  aiid  for  the  most  part  manuJFacture  their  own  clothes  and 
articles  of  household  use.  Some  of  the  cotton  jeans,  striped  with 
blue,  indigo-dyed,  made  into  garuients  for  men  and  women,  and  the 
blankets,  plain  yellow  (from  the  native  nankeen  cotton),  curiously" 
clouded,  are  very  pretty  and  serviceable.  Further  than  that  their 
haliits  of  living  are  siinple  and  their  ways  primitive,  1  saw  few 
eccentricities.  The  peculiarity  of  this  community  is  in  its  freedom 
from  all  the  hurrv  and  worrv  and  information  of  modern  life. 

Mrs.  Leeds  says  that  while  the  Acudians  still  generally  spin  and 
weave  for  themselves  and  their  neighboi's,  the  custom  is  falling  into 
disuse  even  among  this  primitive  people;  but  she  purposes  extending 
and  systematizing  her  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  industry. (^) 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  0. 

In  1804  Mrs.  Susan  Chester  Lyman,  after  a  preparatory  residence 
at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  went  to  live  in  a  well-finished  log  cabin  which 
had  been  built  for  the  purpose  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  there  estab- 
lished the  Log  Cabin  Settlement  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighboring 
mountaineers  and  their  children. 

Among  the  various  lines  of  work  undertaken  was  the  encourage- 
ment and  i)romotion  of  coverlet  weaving,  which  even  in  this  region 
had  almost  died  out.  Orders  were  received  from  numerous  friends 
in  the  North,  and  in  giving  them  out  to  the  mountain  women  an  effort 
was  made  to  discourage  the  use  of  aniline  dyes,  which  were  beginning 
to  be  used  in  place  of  the  old-time  indigo  and  madder.  As  the  indus- 
tr}'  developed  it  required  a  regular  headcjuarters,  and  the  Asheville 
Exchange  for  Woman's  Work  undi^rtook  the  sale  of  the  product  at  its 
sal(*sr()oni  on  Court  Scjuare,  in  Asheville.  A  conunission  was  now 
charged  on  the  sales,  but  the  weavers  piined  the  advantage  of  a  wider 
market  through  the  poj)ularity  of  Asheville  as  a  winter  resort. 

One  of  the  most  skilled  of  these  mountain  weavers,  Mrs.  Emma  A. 
Duck(»tt,  has  mov<'d  into  Asheville  to  dc^vote  all  her  time  to  the  industry. 
In  one  room  of  hov  cottage  there  are  two  looms,  at  which  she  and  her 
son  weave  not  only  the  colored  coverlets,  but  also  white  counterpanes, 

«  Mrs.  Marjrari't  Avery  Jolinntoii  hat*  compiled  from  vanouH  sources  a  book  entitled 
"In  Acadia/'  containing  an  historical  nketcb  of  the  Acadiaus  and  deecriptiona  of 
their  Hurroundings  and  manner  of  life.  The  book  is  commonly  bound  in  Attakapaa 
cottonade,  and  is  published  by  F.  F.  ilan.seil  &  Bro.,  New  Orleans. 
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towels,  etc.  To  meet  a  demand  for  a  fabrii^  similar  to  the  covnrloti>, 
but  heavy  enougli  to  hp.  used  for  rii^,  Mrs.  Duckctt  uses  doublud  Knd 
twiftted  yarn,  uiid  tbii!<  wdapt^  the-  methods  and  patterns  of  coverlet 
weaving  to  tlio  making  of  washiiliio  rugs.  She  now  ougHgos  tinlf  u 
doisea  niounlutn  women  to  curd  and  spin  the  woolen  yam  hi  their 
homea,  while  two  other  women,  who  live  with  her,  twist  eottun  yarn 
for  the  rugs;  thus  &h«  i>  eiial>Ie<l  to  devote  hei'  time  to  weaving  and 
dyeing.  Her  dyc^  Nbe  niakcN  hcrt^eif.  She  won  a  silver  uiedal  at  tlio 
Buffalo  ExiK)sitiua  and  has  exhibited  her  products  at  the  Teaehers' 
College  and  «t  the  National  Arts  Club  in  Xi^w  York  City. 

The  priw  for  coverlets  or  portieres  of  the  u^ual  weight  is  $1.51)  pep 
square  yard;  for  the  doublu  weight,  suitahle  for  rugs  or  heavy  por- 
Ueres,  ¥2.54)  per  stjuare  yard.  Among  the  piitterns  used  in  and  near 
AubevUleare  the  "Old  Duckctt."  "Battle union,"  "Pouble  bowknot,'' 
'"Snowdi-op,"  ■■  Voung  maii\  faiiry,"  "Lady's  delight," and  "Chariot 

wheels,"  or  '"  Miss  Che&ter"  patterns. 

^^L   Bag  carpets  arc  also  woven  by  several  women  near  Asheville,  and 

^^■tre  for  sale  at  the  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work,  which  also  otTvrs 

^^Eroolen  blankets,  pahnetto  hats,  and  various  otiier  handmade  articles, 

^^■Dcluding  willow  and  split-boUonied  baskets,  funbioned  in  mounlairi 

^^Bmbins. 

^H  THE  AI^LAitBTAim  COTTAGE  UTDUSTBIES. 

The  Allan.«tand  Cottage  Industries  have  been  developed  by  Miss 

Fraoccs  L.  (.Joodrich  at  AUanstand,  Madison  County,  N.  C,  where 

she  is  in  charge  of  the  social  work  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Woman'w  Hoard  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

in  connection  with  several  mission  day  schools  in  that  vicinity.     Mis.'* 

Goodrich  first  began  the  encouragement  of  hand  weaving  ten  j-eara 

•ffO  ftt  Brittains  (V)ve,  Buncombe  County,  at  about  the  same  time  that 

the  liog  Cabin  Settlement  was  built  near  Asheville,     The  gift  of  a 

Well-ppcgerved  home-woven  coverb't  about  forty  years  old  suggested 

^^Uie  revival  of  that  Industry  as  a  means  of  bringing  material  aid  to  the 

^^Bu>untain  women.     A  l)cginmng  was  made  by  purchasing  wool  from 

^^Butners  in  the  nearest  valley  and  having  it  made  into  yam  by  women 

^^Bn  tiie  neighborhood  who  still   pre.wrved  their  spinuing  wheels  and 

^^Butf  not  forgotten  the  art  of  carding  by  hand.    The  secrets  of  the  indigo 

^^^bot  and  of  dyeing  by  V>arks  and  leaves  were  learned  from  some  of  the 

^^Kilder  women,  and  Iho  hand-Kpun  yam  wa.'<  "dyed  in  the  wool."     Al- 

^^Kioagh  a  numl>er  of  women  nt  Brittains  Covo  could  weave  plain  linney 

^^Bntl  jean!!,  the  intricate  "double-draft"  coverlet  weaving  wa^  a  nioro 

^^HBffioult  matter,  involving  the  ase  of  four  sets  of  harness  and  four 

^^Breodlea  instead  of   two.     It  was   noces-sary   to   go    10   miles  away, 

^^HbKher  baek  from  the  i-ailruid,  to  find  a  family  where  this  art  wag 

^^bUII  prarticed.      Hej-e  the  yarn  was  woven  into  coverlets,  F^^^| 

^^Brere  »ooo   sold,  and  the  continued  demand  encouraged    a    |   ^^^H 
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woman  at  Britlaiiis  Core  to  leam  tbe  double  draft.     Ao  old  loom 
wan  bought  anri  more  »)piuiiert>  tiet  to  work. 

Two  or  titrep  vMrs  aft*r  this  Miss  Goodrich  shifted  tbe  scene  of 
bpr  lal)or!4  to  Allanstnnd,  in  the  next  county,  farther  from  townis  and 
milrooiils,  where  weaving  and  dyeing  were  not  yet  lost  arts.  From 
tbe  wearcrx  of  thi.s  region  i^he  has  collected  more  than  seventy 
•'draft«"or  patterns  for  coverlet  weaving,  some  of  which,  however, 
were  found  to  be  duplicates  under  different  namc'j.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
of  the  txf-t  patterns  have  l>een  ftelccled  for  use.  Among  them  are  the 
*'  r>ouble  snowball,"  "Double  bowknot,"  "  Rattlesnake,"  "Whig  rose," 
**Pine  burr,"  ""Miw'ouri  trouble,"  "Beauty  of  Kaintuck."  "St.  Anne's 
roI»e." "Orange peeling,"  "Wheel  of  fortune" or  "Iron  wheel," "Polk 
and  r>nllas,"and  "Rraddoek's  defeat."  As  some  of  her  patrons  wished 
all-cotton  goods,  whii-h  would  not  be  attacked  by  moths,  dyed  hand- 
spun  cotton  is  sometimes  used  to  form  the  pattern,  with  a  warp  of 
white  factory -spun  cott^m,  as  in  other  cases.  The  pattern  is  more  clear- 
cut  in  th<!  cotton  coverlets  than  where  wool  is  un^d.  and  they  are  pre- 
ferred by  many  pui-chai^ers. 

The  plan  of  supplying  the  materials  and  paying  for  the  work  on  a 
piecework  Imsis  was  adopted.  For  carding  and  spinning,  the  women 
were  paid  33^  cents  i>cr  pound  of  wool  or  44  cents  per  pound  of  cotton; 
for  dyeing,  20  cents  per  pound  of  wool  or  25  to  3U  cents  per  pound  of 
cotton,  the  indigo  an<l  nuidder  lieing  furnished  and  various  other  dye- 
Btuffs  being  found  in  the  woods;  for  weaving  coverlets  of  the  usual 
weight.  Za  cents  a  yard;  for  weaving  rugs  (a  faster  process  because  of 
the  double  yarn),  25  centsayard.  These  prices  were  somewhat  higher 
than  the  customary  rate  of  payment  prevailing  for  coverlets  woven 
for  persons  residing  in  llic  neigh Iwrhood,  when  the  price  for  weaving 
was  from  20  to  2a  cents  a  yard;  but  the  rate  of  pay  has  been  furtlicr 
inci-cased,  especially  for  weaving,  so  that  a  tirst-clftss  weaver  now 
commands  40  or  •in  cents  a  yard.  This  has  cncouniged  several  young 
women  to  learn  the  craft,  two  of  whom  are  fitting  themselves  as 
teachers. 

The  cotton  coverlets,  in  strips  37  incheK  wide,  are  sold  at  81.50  a 
yard,  the  cotton  and  wool  at  $1,75,  or  in  donltle  wcigbt  at  P2  n  yard. 
These  goods  are  also  made  in  a  27-inch  width,  at  ^1.25,  #1.20,  and  $1.75 
a  yard,  respectively.  Linsej'  (mixed  wool  and  cotton  cloth).  36  inehes 
wide,  is  made  for  sale  at  fi-om  $1  to  Jl,50  a  yard.  HGd§preads, 
embroidered  in  homespun  colored  cotton  on  a  hundisoiue  cotton  founda- 
tion, in  original  designs,  are  sold  at  from  $7.50  to  ?!>  apicco,  Knotted 
fringe  for  Iicdsprcatls,  hangings,  rugs,  etc.,  is  furtiisliod  at  from  2il 
cents  to  $1  a  yard,  according  to  weight.  In  weaving  covnrU't  material 
ior  some  purposcM,  as  for  table  covers,  3  inches  of  the  white  wnrp  b  j 
left  at  eitlier  end,  no  that  no  other  fringe  is  needed.  IIaagiiM|^^H 
Uiches  wide,  luado  fvom  )<>\\U  M-vn.^s,  mc  aold  for  $1  or  tl.35  *'J^^H 
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H' omen's  runi-hii,-jk  hatw,  of  light  woijjht  hut  durBliIe,  are  sold  for 
Some  of  these  are  made  from  rcddiah-browii  busks  seleeted 
ed  ears.  Melon-shapoil  mountain  hn-ikets  of  white-oak  splints, 
i  brown  or  green,  are  mivdo  in  throe  wizes,  the  largest  »me  hold- 
ing about  half  a  bushel,  niid  aell  for  from  60  contw  to  $1  each  In  lots 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more.     All  these  prices  include  carriage. 

In  November,  1H02,  Miss  Goodrieh  organized  the  Cottage  Industries 
■tiiuild  of  Allanstand,  whiih  mot  once  a  week  during  the  winter  and  at 
pionthly  iiitervala  during  the  spring.  There  are  25  or  30  memljcr«, 
leh  of  whom  pays  n,  yearly  membership  fee  of  95  cents  in  work. 
I  There  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  the  Allanstand  industriei^ 
Ince  the  organization  of  the  guild,  the  members  of  which  have  so 
puch  esprit  dc  corps  that  they  are  willing  to  give  each  other  tbo 
KD^tit  of  their  dye  secrets,  etf.  The  council  of  the  guild  is  composed 
f  the  beiit  workers  in  eai-h  line.     A  model  log  cabin  has  been  built  as 

quarters  for  the  guild, 
f  The  products  of  the  Allanstand  Cottage  Industries  are  marked  with 
■  tagonwhich  is  printed  a  quill  wheel  (the  wheel  useil  to  fill  the  quills 
■  reels  for  the  shuttle).  Exhibitions  have  been  held  at  Asheville, 
.  C-,  and  at  Holderness,  N,  H..as  well  as  at  Allanstand. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  discourage  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  and 
3  revive  the  use  of  the  old-time  coloring  matters.  Some  experiments 
also  been  undertaken  to  te^t  the  merits  of  certain  commercial 
lyes  which  arc  said  to  be  ebemicallv  the  same  as  natural  madder  and 


I  A  coarse  sort  of  hooked  rug  is  made  in  the  ncighlKU'bood,  and  an 
fioTt  will  bo  made  to  develop  and  improve  that  industry,  as  well  as  the 
|peaving  of  rag  rugw.  Some  attempt  has  Iiecn  made  to  raise  and  npin 
,  but  with  less  satisfactory  results  than  were  obtained  with  wool 
tnd  cotton. 

THE  BEBXA  FntESIDE  INSUBTRIES. 

Soon  after  l>r.  William  Goodcll  Frost  went  to  Berea,  Ky.,  in  1S93, 

B  president  of  IScrea  College,  bis  attention  was  attracted  to  the  hand- 

1  bed  covers  woven  by  his  mountain  neighbors,  and,  as  oppor- 

f  tunity  offered,  he  began  to  purchase  these  and  other  home-woven  prod- 

1  ttcts.     A  few  ycar.s  later  some  of  these  covei-s  were  taken  to  Louisville, 

{Cincinnati,  and  New  York,  where  they  were  much  admired,  and  were  in 

lome  cases  found  to  be  identical  in  pattern  with  coverlets  woven  longago 

New  England.     When  the  weavers  were  asked  to  execute  dupti- 

"uates,  they  replied  that  they  would  have  to  raise  more  sheep  first.     As 

explaining  the  decadence  of  the  industry,  it  was  said  that  "  the  gals  likes 

factory  and  brung-on  things."     But  the  constant  demand  for  coverlets 

t  Berea  and  in  the  North  led  to  a  revival  of  domestic  spinning  and 

tteaV'ingjHs  well  as  of  shi.-cp  ruising,  on  mountain  farms  in  Kentucky. 
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tlets  bef^aii  to  be  brought  to  the  cotlego  at  the  beginni 
term  to  helppay  the  school  expenses  of  stiideiits.  It  was  found  th»t  Ihe 
recently  woven  coverlets  were  inferior  to  some  of  the  older  Rpeciniena 
which  had  iaeen  presmed,  in  that  the  pntterns  failed  to  "hit  in  the 
seam,"  and  also  bot'ause  the  loss  permanent  aniline  dyes  were  being  nsed 
in  the  place  of  the  original  indigo  and  madder.  '  The  college  therefore 
undertook  a  revival  in  the  quality  as  well  as  in  the  qnantity  of  the 
[  work.  Beginning  in  ISSli,  ■■"  homeijpun  fairs"  have  l>een  held  anmmlly 
I  at  commencement,  at  which  sninl]  premiums  are  awarded  for  the  best 
coverlets,  blankets,  linsey,  etc.,  and  also,  at  least  in  recent  years,  for 
the  best  specimens  of  other  homemade  article.^.  8ueh  as  chairs,  xaddleH, 
epiuning  nheels,  ax  handles,  wooden  plates,  forks  and  Kponn^,  und 
bat^kets.  Thus  the  handiwork  of  >>oth  sexes  is  represented.  lutere^^ted 
Irieudti  havo  sent  contributions  to  increai^  the  number  and  5tze 
of  the  premiums.  Through  the  generosity  of  a  cotton  manufacturer 
of  Cincinnati,  special  premiums  were  offered,  at  a  recent  fair,  for  the 
best  bark  dyes.  This  occurrence  is  significant,  because  it  shows  that 
manufacturers  arc  still  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  vi'getable  dyes, 
though  their  use  in  factories  has  l)een  given  up.  Another  special 
premium  was  olfercd  for  new  border  designs;  and  il  is  hoped  that  this 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  original  designing.  These 
fairs  have  had  a  marked  influence  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
work.  They  have  also  given  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  no  commission  licing  charged  upon  saU>s  made.  Besides  titf' 
exhibils  entered  in  competition  for  premiums  and  for  sale,  old  piewa 
loaned  for  the  purpose  are  shown  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The 
mountaineers  come  from  miles  around  to  attend  the  commencement, 
exercises,  and  much  interest  is  taken  in  these  cxbil>ittons  of  home- 
made products. 

As  the  college  found  itself  becuming  the  recognized  agency  for  the 
marketing  of  coverletti,  etc.,  it  became  necessary  for  some  one  to 
assume  charge  of  the  ba^^iness  nnd  receive  and  give  out  orders  In  n 
ayatcmatic  manner.  Miss  Josephine  A.  Robinson,  of  the  college 
fttonlty,  took  up  this  work  in  18!*9,  and  in  her  dealings  with  the  weav- 
ers made  it  a  point  to  diseonntgc  the  use  of  aniline  dyes,  nnd  to  secure 
improved  weaving  nnd  the  matching  of  the  patterns  at  the  seams,  in 
,  order  to  revive  weaving  in  mountain  cabins  where  it  was  no  longer 
practiced,  a  leallet  was  sent  out,  liciided  "Kei>air  Ihat  loom."  One 
woman  was  so  anxious  to  obey  this  injunction  that  she  rode  ST  inilM 
I  on  horseback  to  get  a  necessary  piece  of  mechanism. 

In  the  springof  IPOd  Mrs.  Hettie  Wright  firuhani  went  to  Berea  to 

devote  herself  to  the  development  of  the  Berca  Fire-side  Indit.><tri(uc. 

[  She  resided  and  had  her  office  in  n  log  cnbin  famished  with  hickorjr 

t  chairs  made  in  the  mountains  and  polished  oak  tables  made  by  tbe 

(  woocf working  cIrss  at  the  college,  and  emMHshed  with  the  products 
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Bf  mouDtsiit  looms;  iintl  islio  liiul  a  tjfcund  U>^  cabiu  Utv  a  li)i.ini  hoimo, 
^Uiere  a  weaver  was  employed  to  ti^acU  spiiming  and  weaving  to  tho 
Ipttlege  Kirlti,  au<l  where  woiimn  living  in  tbo  vUliige.  mnie  to  weave. 
H|here  arc  now  as  maiiy  as  2u  women  in  tbe  village  who  .spin  and 
^■Fcave;  of  ibese  some  bnvc  tlieir  uwn  loomi^  and  others  have  Ixirrowcxl 
^boim  from  the  college.  IVt«ides  encouraging  the  making  of  blankets, 
BBatitcrpane^,  liuse^y-woolsey,  lineii  tuhle  covens,  toweU  of  ramie, 
IputUwl  fringes,  etc.,  Mrs.  Urabani  inii'odaced  the  weaving  of  I'ag  t'ligs 
^B  a  variety  of  artistic  colors  and  patterns.  Factory-t^puu  linen  was 
Hviod  t.o  hrimk  badly  when  woven  iu  hand  looms,  thi>  tibers  havin<r 
Bfeeo  broken  in  spinning,  ku  tbe  college  now  raises  its  own  flax  and 
Hrs  it  spun  by  the  village  women.  The  wool  used  at  Bt'iva  la  eiinlcd 
H{y  machinery,  but  r>pun  by  band.  Some  of  tbe  mountain  women  also 
^■trd  tbe  wool  by  hand,  thus  making  a  i^ofter  yarn  than  that  produced 
Hgr  tbe  carding  mills.  In  the  mountain  cabins  it  Is  not  unusual  to  lind 
K,  woman,  porbapfj  a  dependent  relative  of  thi>  family  with  whom  she 
Hives,  paying  her  boaixl  by  traiding  ami  ^piuning  wmd  for  tbe  mis- 
^fresa  of  the  house  to  weave. 

K  For  the  warp  of  mixed  ci»tU>n  and  woolen  gtKid^  factory -spun  cott<Mi 

Hpi  commouly  used;  init  in  »otae  ctuiva  tbe  cotton  is  raised  at  home,  put 

|ttu'ough  a  hand  gin,  catdiKl,  and  i^pun  by  hand.     After  Iwing  scoured 

Hps  cotton  warp  or  chain  ia  sized  by  dipping  in  a  thin  starch  made 

Hbvin  corn  mciil.     It  in  then  put  on  Ihc  winding  bl:ule»  and  R[K)olod, 

^nftea  on  corncobs.     Tbe  spools  or  cohs  of  thread  are  then  arranged 

^K  a  rude  spooling  frame,  the  ends  of  all  the  threadft  are  gathered 

BtOgfether,  and  the  warp  is  wound  fi'om  the  spools  upon  tbe  warping 

Hmts.     The   wool   for   the   weft   is  commonly   sheared   by  the  men 

Kac  boys  of   tlie  household,  or  sometimes  hy  the  women,  who  aftt«r- 

^nrds   wash   it,    perhaps   in   the   nearest   brook,    and  pick   unt   the 

Husrs  and  trash — so  tedious  a  process  that  picking  3  or  -1  [xmn^s  is 

Hp  average   day*s   work.     The   white   wool   is  then  sent  itway  to  a 

C&rding  mill  for  the  uei^t  process,  or  if  there  l>c  no  mill  or  railrtiad 

within  reach  some  member  of  the  household  cards  it  by  rolling  it 

between  two  hand  cards,  resembling  currycombs.      It  is  then  ready 

:  tbe  spinning  wheel,  from  tbe  spindle  of  which  it  is  reeled  into 

^hanks;"  it  is  then  scoured  and  dipped  in  the  blue  jxit.     The  making 

[  indigo  dyo  i^iadillicult  art,  even  by  ihosc  who  undcrstainl  it  and 

1X0  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  good  indigo.     After  the  dye  pot  is 

'*8tarted/'  with  "yeast"  bomowed  from  a  neighbor  or  with  wheat 

,  it  must  be  sot  by  the  fiiv  and  not  allowed  to  become  cold.     For 

hellow,  brown,  and  green  dyes  various  native  Wrks  and  htrbo  are 

led,  and  one  Kentucky  woman  has  found  a  wild  plant  which  serves 

1  Bstisfai-tory  substitute  for  indigo,   but  she  guards   her  SLxret 

Blously. 
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Arranging  the  warp  in  the  loom  is  another  tedious  process  which 
must  be  performed  before  the  weaving  proper  can  begin.  A  small 
boy  or  girl  of  the  household  is  generally  utilized  to  hand  the  thread 
ends  one  by  one  to  the  mother,  who  passes  them  carefully  through  the 
harness  according  to  the  draft  selected,  then  through  the  sley,  and 
fastens  them  in  place.  Finall}'^  the  weaver  takes  her  seat  before  the 
loom  and  throws  the  shuttles  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right, 
at  the  same  time  *'  tromping"'  on  the  four  treadles  in  turn  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  right  pattern. (^) 

When  Berea  College  hires  spinning  and  weaving  done  the  prices 
paid  are  25  cents  per  dozen  "  cuts"  for  spinning,  10  cents  a  yard  for 
plain  weaving,  as  in  the  case  of  linsey-woolsey,  and  20  cents  a  3^ard 
for  weaving  linen  and  ramie  fabrics.  In  the  case  of  coverlets  and 
rugs  woven  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  the  products  are  bought 
outright,  on  behalf  of  the  college,  and  sold  to  purchasers  at  a  veiy 
slight  advance  to  cover  expenses.  This  plan  enables  the  weavers  to 
receive  cash  for  their  work  as  fast  as  it  is  finished,  and  permits  the 
rejection  of  inferior  work.  One  mountain  woman  sends  to  Berea  the 
goods  spun  and  woven  for  her  by  several  of  her  neighlK)rs,  paying 
them  in  corn  and  other  products  of  her  farm.  For  many  of  the 
mountain  families  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  are  the  principal  sources 
of  cash  income,  and  suffice  to  pay  the  moderate  expenses  of  the  children 
at  Berea  College. 

In  order  to  have  sufficient  material  for  rag  rugs,  scraps  of  ticking 
are  obtained  from  a  Cincinnati  manufacturer  and  sold  to  the  rug 
weavers  at  3  cents  a  pound,  to  be  paid  for  when  the  rugs  are  sold. 
The  Berea  rag  rugs  are  sold  for  about  $1  a  square  yard.  The  prices 
for  coverlets  var\'  according  to  the  quality  of  the  weaving,  as  well  as 
according  to  size.    The  purchasers  are  expected  to  pay  express  charges. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Mrs.  Graham  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the 
active  management  of  the  industries  and  the  work  is  now  carried  on 
b}'  Mrs.  Jennie  Lester  Hill  under  Mrs.  Graham's  advice  and  sugges- 
tion. 

The  Berea  Fireside  Industries  have  grown  until  the  sales  now  amount 
to  about  ?1,5()()  a  vear.  Berea  coverlets  won  a  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

Skill  in  weaving  is  rarel}'  found  among  the  Negroes,  but  when  Presi- 
dent Frost  went  to  Berea  he  found  wealthy  planters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood wearing  homespun  which  they  had  hired  woven  by  some  of  their 
former  slaves.  lie  has  followed  their  example  by  having  homespun 
suits  made  for  his  own  use. 

^Mn*.  Jennie  I.«ester  Hill,  teacher  of  domestic  art  in  Berea  College,  has  described 
tlie  *' Fireside  induHtries  in  the  Kentucky  mountains''  in  The  Southern  Workmaa 
lor  April,  1903.  The  Berea  College  Quarterly  reports  the  progress  of  the  work  from 
*^e  college  standpoint. 
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^VMrTand  Mrs.  T.  L.  Buyiie  ui'o  reviving  thoartsof  iLcltgo  dyeing  and 
B(>verlet  woaving  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Kussellville,  Tenn.,  not  far  front 
Bbe  mountains.  While  making  their  summer  home  there  a  few  years 
Bigo  they  hwame  interested  in  the  coverlets  found  in  theneighliorhood, 
Hod  have  made  a  collection  of  about  thirty  drafts,  one  of  which  in  l'i5 
BwiTsold.  Some  of  the  patterns  are  named  "  Young  lady's  pei-plexity," 
■>ttis8oan  trouble,"  "Isaac's  choice,"  "Rose  in  garden,"'  "Wreaths 
BflBd  rosea,"  '^Sixteen- wheel  chariot,"  "Snail  trail."  "Battle  of  Uich- 
Ipotid,^  "Snowball,"  "Soldier's  return,"  "Rocky  Mountain  beauty," 
B*Winding  blades  and  folding  windows."  Mrs.  Bayne  has  adapted 
Bfae  coverlet  weaving  to  a  variety  of  uses,  making  baby  blankets,  sofa- 
HiHIuw  covers,  table  covers,  etc.  In  table  covers  silkoline  is  used 
KiKtead  of  woolen  yarn  to  form  the  pattern.  She  has  found  it  diiticult 
Hd  procure  homespun  yarn,  and  Iwliuving  it  to  be  no  better  than  the 
Hactory  product,  she  buys  her  woolen  as  well  as  her  cotton  yarn. 
Wfegetable  dyes  are  »se<l  for  the  woolen  j'arn,  though  coppei'as  has 
^peen  found  satisfactory  for  cotton.  She  has  learned  the  di^cult  art 
nf  indigo  dyeing,  having  started  her  blue  pot  from  one  in  the  neigh- 
norhood  which  had  licun  in  use  since  1797. 

m  In  addition  to  coverlet  weaving,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayne  weave 
UBg  rugs  and  table  covers,  etc.,  in  some  eases  utilizing  cigar  ribbons 
■b  place  of  nigs.  Mr.  Bayne  is  also  experimenting  with  hooked  nigs 
Kri^  the  hope  of  introducing  that  craft  among  hi.s  neighboi-s.  Two 
Hronien,  a  mother  and  daughter,  are  employed  to  assist  in  the  weav- 
Kig,  and  rags  are  sent  out  tt)  be  dyed.  The  coverlets  are  souiotimes 
Kroven  "one  for  t'other."  according  to  the  custom  prevailing  in  the 
neighborhood— that  is,  the  patron  provide*  the  materials  for  two  cov- 
Kfcrlets,  of  wbii'h  the  weaver  returns  one  and  keeps  the  other, 
■  The  old  customary  cash  jirices  for  weaving  wero  Hi  cents  a  yard  for 
WTBig  carpets  and  US  cents  a  yard  for  coverlets,  tM'sides  50  cents  for  pre- 
Eparing  and  putting  in  the  warp,  but  Mrs.  Bayne  pays  a  little  more 
['than  the  old  prices.  The  price  for  tacking  or  Mewing  together  i-ngs 
rfor  carpet  material  Is  5  cents  a  pound,  or  the  tacked  rags  may  l>e  Iwught 
,  outright  for  7  cents  u  jwund. 

I  Miss  Cassie  Rogan,  also  of  Russell ville,  is  making  an  effort  to  revive 
I  the  making  of  patchwork  and  applique  riuilts,  making  the  colored  pat- 
I  terns  herself,  but  hiring  the  quilting  proper  done  at  the  old-time  price 
k  of  ¥1  for  each  spool  of  thivad  nacd.  This  quilting,  in  the  claboraK^ 
■•designs  of  a  century  ago,  was  so  nearly  a  lost  art  that  the  only  person 
■who  could  be  found  i)osscssiiig  the  requisite  skill  was  a  woman  85  year» 
mpi  age.  A  number  of  old  quilts  have  l>ecn  collected,  named,  like  the 
^KoTo.rlets,  according  to  their  patterns,  as  **  Washington's  plume, ^ 
B  la332— No.  55—04 7 
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''  Pcom',''  '*  Dogwood,"  "  Double  Irkh  chain,''  '"  Desert  leaf,"  "  Love 
at  the  window,"  and  ''  Ocean  wave." 

THE  HXTLIi  HOUSE  LABOR  MITSETTM. 

A  labor  museum  waH  opened  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  industrial  processes  in  various 
stages  of  their  evolution,  and  thus  offering  a  sort  of  education  in 
industrial  history  in  the  form  in  which  it  would  l>e  most  easily  com- 
prehended, and  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  the  dignit}''  and  impor- 
tance of  labor. 

The  textile  department  has  from  the  first  been  the  most  fully 
equipped  and  historically  complete  part  of  the  museum.  Hull  House 
is  located  in  a  district  inhabited  by  foreigners  of  many  nationalities. 
Among  the  older  women  arc  many  who  were  accustomed  in  their  native 
lands  to  spin  and  weave  the  clothing  for  their  families,  and  some  of 
these  brought  with  them  to  America  their  distaffs  and  spinning 
wheels.  Much  of  the  equipment  of  the  museum  was  therefore  col- 
lected in  the  neighborhood.  On  Saturday  evenings  women  of  various 
nationalities  carry  on  in  tlie  museum  the  processes  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  their  European  homes.  The  primitive  hand  spin- 
dle, as  used  before  the  introduction  of  spinning  wheels,  is  employed 
in  somewhat  different  forms  by  Italians,  Greeks,  Russians,  and 
Syrians.  Various  kinds  of  spinning  wheels  and  reels  are  also  shown 
in  operation.  Wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk  are  put  through  one  proc- 
ess after  another,  from  scouring,  dyeing,  and  combing  to  weaving. 
The  d^^o  room  is  equipped  with  porcelain  tubs,  but  the  dyes  used 
are  of  vegetable  origin.  The  museum  has  a  primitive  Navajo  loom, 
a  stocking  loom,  a  Swedish  pattern  loom,  and  fly-shuttle,  Jacquard, 
and  power  looms,  the  latter  operated  by  electricity.  The  labor 
museum  is  not  merely  a  museum,  it  is  also  a  workshop.  In  addition 
to  the  Saturday  evening  exhi))itions,  a  number  of  Irish  and  Italian 
women  use  the  spinning  wheels  and  looms  during  the  week  as  their 
other  duties  permit,  receiving  15  cents  an  hour  for  their  labor.  They 
produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  woolen  and  linen  fabrics  and  mg 
ru^r?^,  which  are  offered  for  sale  bv  Hull  House  at  the  museum  and  at 
various  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions.  Some  of  the  linen  fabrics  are  used 
as  the  background  for  elaborate  embroidery.  Classes  in  needlework, 
hannnock  weaving,  and  basket  making  are  held  in  the  textile  room  of 
the  nuiscum.('^) 

PROCTOR,  KY. 

The  Church  Mission  Settlement,  at  Proctor,  Kj'.,  is  a  center  for  the 
social  and  educational  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  among 

<t  \  profiiHcly  illus>trate<1  article  on  the  labor  museum  waa  pobliflhed  inTbe  CkHn- 
^Chicago),  for  May,  1902. 
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B  Lee  Count)'  niounUineers,  at  which  special  attention  ia  given  to 
E  indu^ttinl  iniiniufi  of  boys  and  yirls.     During  the  sumiuer  months 
rere  are  cIkhsl>s  in  cookiug,  sewing,  basketry,  and  i-jirpentry,  and 
Biially  a  kindergarten  for  the  3'oiiuger  children.     A  loom  has  l)ocn 
i  np  at  the  Mission  House,  nnd  an  eHort  has  been  made  to  induce 
2  mountain  women  t^  keep  up  their  spinning  and  weaving  and  teach 
leir  Hkitl  to  the  younger  generation.     A  good  many  women  in  that 
lenity  .-itill  do  pkin  weaving,  making   jeans,  linsey,  blanketij,  and 
towels.     A  few  women  have  l>een  found  who  can  weave  "kiverlid.s," 
oitd  loBt  year  one  of  these  who  is  unusually  skillful  taught  a  Mission 
House  clu!^    in    weaving.     Mrs.   Daniel,  a  resident   at   the   Mission 
House,  now  makes  exeellent  coverlets  which  sell  ordinarilj'  for  $li 
apiece.     The  extension  of  the  industry  has  been  slow  liccausc  of  the 
limited  number  of  sheep  now  kept  in  that  region;  but  the  prospect  of 
CMb  sales  is  exciting  a  new  interest  in  the  industry.     There  is  a  card- 
ing mill  at  Booneville,  10  miles  from  Proctor,  but  the  coverlet  weavers 
eonsider  hand-carded  yarn   better  for  their  purpose.     Real   indigo, 

Ider,  logwood,  and  other  vegetable  dyes  arc  usetl. 
^Tht  basketry  class,  which  was  start<?d  at  the  Settlement  by  Miss 
»ie  Daingerlield  and  has  l)epn  kept  np  by  other  teachers,   now 
Wlddes  adult  women,  as  well  as  girls,  and  some  of  i(*i  memlwrs  are 
king  artistic  and  dur-alile  baskets  which  sell  at  good  prices, 
HINXtMAN,  Err. 

[  Miss  Katlierine  R,  Pettit  and  Miss  May  Stone,  with  the  snpport  of 

'  B  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Kentucky,  have  estab- 

ifaed  the  Ijog  Cabin  Settlement  at  Hindnmn,  Knott  County,  Ky., 

45  miles  from  a  railroad.     Even  in  this  isolated  region  weaving  wun 

evidently  dying  out,  but  was  still  pra<rticed  by  some  of  the  older 

women.     The  Settlement  workei's  foster  the  industry  in  various  ways. 

They  buy  the  coverlets,  or  sell  them  for  the  makers  without  coninus- 

aion,  and  they  encourage  the  use  of  vegetable  dyes  by  I'ef  using  to  lake 

tides  in  which  aniline  dyes  havo  been  used.     At  the  Settlement, 

^icli  occupies  an  tS-room  log  cabin,  a  century -old  loom  has  boon  sot 

I,  aad  both  plain  fabrics  and  coverlets  are  made  in  the  old-fashionod 

taj,  be^nning  with  the  shearing  of  sheep  raised  near  by  and  the 

of  their  wool.     Orders  are  received  for  coverlets,   linsey- 

y,  and  other  homespun  cloth,  and  for  the  melon-shaped  moun- 

un  baskets.     Weaving,  basket-making,  and  other  crafts  are  taught 

ftthe  industrial  classes  conducted  by  the  Settlement  workers. 


pirding  1 


,  Mrs,  J.  Lindsay  Johnson,  of  Home,  (.ia.,  haw  long  Iteen  interested 
I  the  oncouragemeni  of  weaving  among  the  women  nwiding  in  the 
tear-by  mountiiins:  liut  her  etTorts  have  met  with  apathy.     Some  coY^ 
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erlets  have  been  produced,  however,  and  silk-rag  portieres  and  rag 
rugs  have  also  been  woven.  Some  of  the  weavers  have  been  induced 
to  weave  publicly  at  the  interstate  fairs  held  at  Atlanta.  The  products 
are  sold  chiefly  through  the  arts  and  crafts  committee  of  the  Georgia 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  later  eflforts  of  this  committee 
have  been  directed  large!}'  toward  the  introduction  of  weaving  and 
other  handici*afts  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  State 
Normal  School  and  in  the  model  day  schools  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  mountain  districts  through  the  Federation's  initiative.  Corn- 
husk  hats,  palmetto  hats,  and  baskets  are  among  the  marketable 
products  of  these  schools  sold  by  the  committee. 

abnAkee  bugs. 

A  rug-making  industry  of  considerable  importance  has  been  created 
in  the  mountains  round  alx)ut  Pequaket,  Carroll  County,  N.  H., 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Albee,  a  designer,  who  first 
made  her  summer  home  at  Pequaket  several  years  ago,  and  now  lives 
there  the  year  round.  The  rug  making  grew  out  of  a  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  giving  some  congenial  and  remunerative  emplo}'- 
ment  to  country  people  as  a  means  of  stemming  the  tide  df  migration 
to  the  cities.  In  selecting  an  industry  suited  to  the  rural  districts, 
Mrs.  Albee  chose  the  making  of  hooked  rugs.  Such  rugs  were  al- 
ready being  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  farmhouses  of  New  England 
and  other  sections,  from  old  clothing  and  odds  and  ends  of  cloth.  It  was 
foimd  that  some  of  the  rugs  had  been  in  use  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
so  that  there  was  no  question  of  their  durability;  but  it  seemed  that 
the}-  were  needlessly  ugly,  and  that  there  was  room  for  improvement 
in  both  the  designs  and  the  coloring.  Simple,  conventional  designs 
were  therefore  drawn,  the  motifs  adapted  chiefly  from  native  Indian 
sources,  to  take  the  place  of  the  stamped  patterns  for  sale  in  the 
country  stores,  which  represented  domestic  animals,  flowers,  scrolls, 
etc.  The  country  people  did  not  at  first  approve  the  new  designs,  and 
were  skeptical  of  being  able  to  sell  hooked  rugs  in  any  pattern;  but 
their  apathy  was  overcome  when  a  number  of  rugs  had  been  made  and 
it  was  demonstrated  that  they  were  marketable.  The  making  of  rugs 
with  the  new  designs  involved  learning  the  process  of  rug  hooking, 
testing  different  materials  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  velvety 
texture,  the  gathering  of  various  barks,  lichens,  etc.,  for  dyestutfs, 
and  long-continued  experiments  in  dyeing.  When  alwut  half  a  dozen 
rugs  had  been  made,  and  one  young  woman  in  the  neighborhood  had 
been  induced  to  make  as  many  more,  an  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
village  hall.  The  rugs  were  so  well  appreciated  by  the  summer  resi- 
dents that  all  those  offered  for  sale  were  sold,  and  numerous  orders 
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ircre  received  for  duplicutes,  with  the  result  that  workera  soou  offered 
jiemselves  in  sufficient  numbers  to  establish  the  iiidustry  on  a  larger 

Although  uhe  had  hojied  that  the  workers  would  soon  be  able  to 
work  iiidependeDlIy.  Mr^.  Albee  has  found  it  necessary  to  assume  and 
retain  full  control  of  the  industrj-.  She  not  only  designs  the  patterns 
and  cuts  out  stencils  for  marking  them  on  the  burlap  which  is  used  as 
the  foundation  t>f  the  ruga,  hut  also  buys  and  dyes  the  flannel  to  be 
used  for  the  lilling,  trains  the  workers,  pays  them  for  their  work  as  it 
ie  Saished,  arranges  for  exhibits,  takes  orders,  and  markets  the  prod- 
Even  under  these  conditions  she  has  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
jffork  of  a  uniform  quality  from  all.  The  workers  are  paid  by  the 
pBQuare  foot,  the  rate  varying  with  the  intricacy  of  the  pattern.  It  is 
intended  that  a  skillful  woman  should  he  able  to  earn  $1.50  for  a  full 
day^K  work,  and  it  has  been  found  that  besides  attending  to  their 
housework  several  women  make  as  much  as  $1  a  day  each.  During 
fhe  past  live  or  six  years  Mrs.  AltHie  has  trained  about  thirty  women 
living  within  a  mdius  of  6  miles  from  Pequaket,  but  only  half  of  these 

Attained  proficiency,  and  some  of  the  skillful  ones  have  moved  away. 
Pa  few  of   the  workers  can  be  relied   upon   to   carry  out   the  most 
elaborate  patterns. 
The  burlap  being  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame,  strips  of  flannel 

hbout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  are  drawn  through  the  meshes  with  a 
pock,  so  thiit  the  loops  form  a  close  pile  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high. 
&.fter  the  hooking  is  completed  the  surface  of  the  rug  is  clipped  with 
a  pair  of  long  shears,  to  produce  an  even  surface.  Only  the  liigher 
loops  are  cut;  the  uncut  loops  give  firmness  to  the  whole,  while  the 
ends  of  the  cut  pile  fray  a  little  and  produce  u  soft  velvety  surface. 

P'hen  the  rug  is  finished  the  edges  of  the  jute  burlap  foundation 
e  turned  under  and  sewn  down  on  the  under  side.  To  the  bottom  of 
ch  rug  is  sewn  a  silk  label  bearing  the  words,  "The  AbnAkec  Kug," 
getbcr  with  the  totem  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Abnaqui  Indians, 
hose  tribal  name,  s)>cl1cd  phonetically,  has  been  adopted  to  identify 
e  rugs  with  the  region  in  which  they  are  made. 
After  trying  many  different  materials  for  the  cloth  strips,  Mrs. 
Albee  has  settled  upon  the  use  of  all-wool  unbleached  fiannel  twill  of 
^  a  uniform  grade  and  weight,  which  is  ordered  dii-ectly  from  the  mills 
^■in  order  to  get  it  before  it  has  Iweii  sulphur-bleached  or  hot-pressed,  as 
^^Kbe  bleaching  and  pressing  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  dye.  The 
^^fjise  of  vegetable  dyes  has  been  given  up,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  and  using  them,  and  bccau«e  they  gave  only  a  narrow  range 
of  colors;  instead,  aniline  dyea  of  a  good  quality  arc  used,  which  ar« 
bought  in  quantities  and  are  mixed  according  to  formulio  worked  out 
tin  the  course  of  experiments,  in  order  to  obtain  the  didl  tones  foundj" 


I 
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I  oiieiital  rugs.  Sbe  offers  the  bonelit  of  lipr  experJmeDt.'s  to  Hnyono 
I  who  niay  wish  to  estiLblish  a  Himilar  industry  elsewhere  or  engage  in 
■rug  making  individually,  l>y  selling  both  flanni^]  iind  dyes  such  tut 
i:Bho  aiea,  whieh  otherwise  could  jiroljably  not  be  obtained  at  rotaii, 
land  also  a  tittle  Ixiok  giving  minute  directions  for  making  liook»i 
iTugs  and  mixing  the  dypa.(")  This  manual,  and  the  exhibirs  of 
|.Ahn£k<>c  rugs  which  have  been  sent  a3  far  west  as  the  Pavific  coast. 
I  bave  awakened  a  widt-Mpread  int<^^est  in  the  industry  and  led  to  similar 
I  efforts  in  various  places. 

Abn^kcc  rugs  have  been  made  in  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Mexican 

designs,  and  with  Japanese  cross  stripes,  a.s  well  a-s  in  the  pattenut 

adapted  from  Indian  sources.     Tho}'  are  sometimes  made  in  colors  to 

match  the  furnishings  of  particular  rooms.     They  are  made  not  only 

I  for  floor  coverings,   but  also  in  more  elaborato  designs,  including 

heraldic  devices  and  jeweled  effects,  for  wall  hangings,  or  for  chair, 

I  cushion,  and  couch   covers.     The  prices  range,  a«  a  rule,  from  $1  to 

[  $1.25  a  square  foot,  according  to  the  intricacy  of  the  designs.     The 

)  usual  price  for  simple  Indian  designs  is  $1.15  a  square  foot. 

BABAT08  BUGS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dongliis  Vulk,  of  Jsew  York  City,  liavo  done  much 
toward  reviving  several  old-time  handicrafts  at  Center  Lovell,  Oxford 
Conntj',  Me.,  16  miles  from  the  railroad  by  stage,  where  they  make 
tlieir  summer  home. 

In  the  summer  of  IfliM)  Mrs.  Volk  began  experimenting  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  New  Knglnnd  hooked  rug.  Instead  of  rag  strips  she 
used  native  wool  homespun  yam,  and  the  designs  were  adaptW  from 
Indian  handicrafts.  Her  first  rug  was  taken  to  New  York  and  shown 
to  a  group  of  artists;  and  it  was  received  with  such  favor  that  the  maker 
soon  received  a  number  of  orders.  Siie  turned  to  her  ncighlwrs  for 
help,  and  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  aliout  a  dozen  women,  the  wivea  of 
thrifty  and  fairly  well-to-do  farmers  near  Center  I-ovell,  Tlw  num- 
ber of  workers  has  increased  from  time  to  time.  A  neigh t>oring  motm- 
tain.  Mount  .Sabato«,  gives  its  Indian  name  to  the  product. 

Mrs.  Volk's  first  rug  was  made  on  a  foundation  of  the  best  imi>orted 
lip,  but  thereafter  burlap  was  rejected  as  l>eing  Ip-ss  durable  than 
the  yarn  pile  and  Iwcauso  it  was  desired  that  the  rugs  should  be  the 
product  of  hand  work  throughout.  Various  hand-woven  foundations 
were  tried,  and  the  material  finally  adopted  is  an  all-wool,  hand- woven, 
ilomespiin  webbing.  Thus  the  rugs  are  wholly  the  product  of  local 
industry,  and  sheep  rjiising  by  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  has  been 

Alitulkra  Rugs:  A  Manual  Dcecribini;  the  Abnilkce  Iiiiliistr.v,  the  Mcltiixlx  Umd, 
li  InHtrucli'jiiH  for  Dj't-ing.     By  Helen  R.  AIbi>ii.     Ciuubriil)^',  jiiiliteil  at  1 
BJdi-  Pr&jn,  I»01. 
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patemlly  filiimilat-eti.  Most  of  tliL-  wool  i:^  carclod  at  iiii  old  wator- 
lower  cardiug  mill  at  Watcrfoiil,  near  tVntor  LovpII,  but  the  other 
urocefisCs  ato  cinripd  on  by  hand.  Thp  dyes  used  are  from  vege- 
l^ble  Boarrea.  It  in  statod  tliat  nlmoi^t  any  dye  will  fiidE>  more  or  le») 
Id  the  coui'so  of  time,  but  that  these  vegetable  dyee,  if  they  rhunjre  at 
|11,  will  still  retain  much  of  their  orii^inal  (.-olorand  remain  harmonious 
Ed  tone,  while  commercial  dyes,  though  much  easier  to  use,  change 
hto  abades  quite  different  from  the  original  color  and  les^  pleasant  to 
itto  oyc.  Especial  importance  is  attached  to  the  use  of  old  rat  indigo 
|Aue,  one  of  the  predominating  colors  in  the.  Sahatos  rugs  and  one  of 
Bte  most  difficult  colors  to  obtain,  but  practically  fadeless.  A  few 
beraons  near  C-ent«r  Lovell  still  preserve  the  difficult  art  of  indigo 
feeing- 

f  The  loom  and  the  processes  of  arranging  the  wiirp  and  weaving  arc 
i^inilar  to  those  employed  in  the  southern  mountains,  but  hand-spun 
Iroblen  yarn  is  uaed  for  both  wai-p  and  weft,  and  no  pattern  is  woven 
ptto  the  webbing.  As  in  oriental  rugs,  a  few  inches  of  the  wai'p  are 
left  at  each  end  for  fringe.  No  stencils  are  used  in  putting  in  the 
ieBigns.  If  the  worker  is  not  skillful  enongh  to  work  fi'om  a  drawing. 
Che  design  is  drawn  on  the  webbing  in  free-hand,  le^it  it  should  look 
pK>  much  like  a  pattern  in  factory-made  oiU-luth  or  wall  paper. 
I  When  the  designs  arc  drawn  and  the  yarn  filling  dyed  the  materials 
pre  given  out  to  tho  workers,  some  of  whom  live  ae  much  &6  6  miles 
pvfAy.  After  the  webbing  is  fastened  to  a  frame  tho  short  pieces  of 
frarn  filling  are  drawn  through  and  separately  knotted,  as  in  oriental 
j^e  rugs,  but  with  a  knot  in\'eutcd  for  the  purpose  by  Mrs.  Volk. 
This  knotting  of  tho  yarn  increases  the  durability  of  the  rug,  but  sIho 
lenders  the  rug  making  veiy  slow  and  laborious  work.  Before  the 
BitrodiictioQ  of  the  knot  the  workers  received  about  ^■'i  cents  per  square 
loot,  but  they  are  now  paid  $1  a  square  foot  for  plain  work  and 
pi.50  for  figured  work.  With  the  time  at  their  command  it  takes  two 
months  to  tinish  a  ^mall  rug.  A  Satmtos  rug  measuring  3  liy  jj  or 
B  by  6  feet  will  sell  for  ^u  or  ?60,  or  rather  more  than  $a  a  square 
foot.  Mr«.  Volk  has  been  advised  by  connoisseurs  to  raise  her  prices. 
U't  the  present  rate  she  has  more  orders  than  she  van  fill,  and  there  is 
a  long  waiting  list. 

I  The  webbing  used  as  the  foundation  of  the  rugs  Ls  woven  at  the 
Volk  cottage  by  meml>ers  of  the  family,  assisted  by  women  who  come 
Jto  woi'k  by  the  day.  Hero  are  woven  other  fabrics  also,  csiwoially 
fine  of  mixed  linen  and  wool  which  may  be  used  for  jMrtiftrcs,  table 
teOTCrs,  etc.,  but  is  os[>ecially  effective  in  window,  hangings.  An 
mttempb  is  Iwing  made  to  have  flax  raised  near  at  band,  so  that  llie  linen 
jUs  well  as  the  wool  may  be  hand-spun.  Silk  has  also  been  used  for 
iWarp,  with  woolen  weft.  In  table  covers,  etc. 
I     Exhibitions  have  been  held  at  the  village  lial!  in  Cfuter  Lovell, 
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showing  the  iiigs  at  every  stage  from  the  mw  wool  to  the  tinisheil 
-product.  Other  imitdiiiude  aitick's  were  also  exliibited.  At  one  of 
iheae  the  exhibits  were  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  claeft  oon- 
«isted  of  articles  handmade  of  materials  prepaivd  by  liaud,  as  the 
Sahatos  vug;  the  second  consisted  of  articles  handworked  fi-oni  niat<^- 
vuils  prepared  partly  hy  machjner}',  as  rugs  made  on  burlap  with  rugs 
^^  dyed  in  vegft«l>le  colors;  while  the  third  included  rugs  composed  of 
^^Ljnachine-mado  matcnali^  and  dyed  irith  aniline  dyes.  The  people  of 
^^B  Center  Lovcll  showed  a  marked  preference  for  articles  in  the  first  and 
^^E  8KCond  classes,  and  almost  nothing  in  the  third  clasiK  was  sold.  A  high 
^H  BtamUrd  of  excellence  is  now  required  for  admission  to  the  exhibitions. 
^^B  The  local  craftsmen  have  been  organized  into  tlie  Center  Lovell  Handi- 
^^M  craft  Society. 

^^M  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vulk  are  willing  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  expcri- 
^^B  ence  to  others  who  may  desire  to  establisli  a  similar  rug  industry 
^H  elsewhere  under  favorable  conditions,  hut  they  will  not  cneoui-age  Utft 
^H    use  of  factory -made  webbing  or  tilling  nor  of  couiiuercial  dye9.(''J 

^H  CBANBEBRT  ISLAHS  BTJOS. 

^H  Of  the  various  rug-making  industries  whieb  have  grown  out  of  Mrs. 
^H  Albee's  pioneer  efforts  in  New  Hampshire,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
^V  tant  is  that  established  among  the  wives  of  lishermeu  on  the  Cranhorry 
^V  IsU's,  opposite  Northeast  Harbor.  Me.  Until  the  rug  industry  was 
^H  inti-oduced  there  these  women,  though  intelligent  and  sufficiently  weM 
^K  provided  with  the  uccessaries  of  life,  had  little  to  occupy  their  time 
^H  during  the  winter  and  but  little  ready  money.  They  wero  ambi- 
^H  tious  to  raise  money  for  church  purposes  and  for  liuildiiig  a  wharf, 
^H  etc.,  and  when  they  heard  of  the  .-iiuccess  of  the  Abnakee  rug  industry 
^B  a  number  of  them  were  desirous  of  uudertaking  similar  work.  They 
^K  were  already  familiar  with  the  process  of  hooking  rugs;  and  they 
^H  were  fortunate  in  having  the  Itenetit  of  the  initiative,  moral  support, 
^H  and  tinancial  l»acking  of  Mrs,  Soth  Low,  Miss  Mtrium  P.  Ueynolds, 
^H  and  one  or  two  other  New  York  women  whose  summer  homes  arc  at 
^H  Northeast  Harbor,  as  well  as  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  capaldc  designers. 
^H  The  industry  was  started  on  a  small  scale  in  the  autumn  of  IliOl,  under 
^H  the  supervision  of  Miss  Amy  Mali  Hicks,  a  designer  identified  with 
^H  the  art«  and  crafts  moiement  in  New  York  City,  who  designed  the 
^H  patterns  and  gave  instniction  in  dyeing,  etc.  A  year  later  Miss  Hick» 
^K  retired  from  the  management  of  tlie  entci-priso  and  wa.s  succeeded  hy 
^H  Miss  Una  A.  Clarke,  uf  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  is  also  a  designer  and 
^H  had  liud  sonic  experience  in  making  rugs.  During  the  first  winter  six 
^^ft  rugs  were  made  which  were  exhibited  the  following  summer  at  North- 
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Ilarlror.  The  iiext  winter  the  iiulufitry  was  developed  oq  a  somc- 
iWh&t  larger  walo.  twelve  women  working  on  the  riigs  as  rc^ilarly  as 
their  household  dutiof.  allowed,  averaffing  alwut  two  hours  a  day.  la 
tho  suiuriier  couiparatrvely  little  work  is  done.  One  wonmii  stoucila 
all  thu  burUpH,  while  another  dyes  all  the  flannel.  The  dyestntfs  are 
oljtainud  from  Mrs.  Aibee,  and  are  identical  with  those  used  in  tlio 
Abn£kec  rugs;  but  a  somewhat  firmer  texture  is  obtained  in  the  Cnin- 
beiry  Island  rugs  by  using  2  yanis  of  flannel  to  the  square  foot, 
iustoad  of  IJ  or  14,  as  at  Pequaket.  The  use  of  vegetable  dyes  is 
now  under  consideration. 

The  Cranberry  lifltiiid  rngs  are  distinguished  by  the  uiono^tiiti  '■  CU  " 
worked  in  one  corner  or  on  the  selvage  at  the  back.  Several  designs 
have  been  used,  with  different  arrangementji  of  colors,  and  from 
time  to  time  new  patterns  aro  prepared.  Most  of  the  designs  are 
original  and  striking,  otfective  use  being  made  of  a  souiewhat  con- 
ventionalized pine  tree  and  other  natui'al  forms;  but  the  pHtt*-rus  of 
old-time  samplers  ha\'o  also  l»eeii  adapted  for  use  in  bedroom  rugs, 
Tha  nigs  have  been  sold  about  as  fast  as  they  could  be  made,  in  most 
cases  l>eing  made  to  order.  They  are  used  chiefly  in  summer  cottages 
in  Maine  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  An  exhibit  was  sent  to  a 
New  York  City  arts  and  crafts  exhibition  in  the  spring  of  1SM)3,  and 
alt  the  rugs  sent  were  sold.  The  industry  is  now  firmly  established 
OD  a  self-supporting  basis,  but  the  committee  of  New  York  women 
still  maintains  an  organization,  Mrs.  Ciiarles  Wesson  having  -succeeded 
Mrs.  Low  as  treasurer. 

The  stenciler  receives  25  cents  for  each  rug,  and  the  dyer  H  cents 
per  yard  of  material.  The  women  who  draw  the  flannel  strips  through 
Iho  burlap  receive  iO  cents  for  each  sipiarc  foot,  which  is  about  three 
hours'  work.  The  rugs  are  sold  at  Jl.20  per  sipiare  fiwt,  of  which  (iO 
cents  represents  the  cost  of  materials.  This  leaves  a  margin  of  a  few 
cents  a  sijnarc  foot,  whicli  is  used  for  a  sinking  fund  and  to  pay  for  the 
designing,  etc.  Most  of  the  rugs  made  thus  far  have  l)een  small  ones, 
selling  for  from  fi  to  $3:3  and  averaging  about  $10  apiece,  but  orders 
have  been  received  for  at  least  two  large  rugs  at  $100  each.  The  small 
size  of  the  fishermen's  hou>.cs  makes  it  dilBcult  for  the  women  to  luindle 
tho  larger  rugs. 

SITBBEEASHE  BU08. 

he  Siibbekashc  rug  industry  wjis  started  at  Belchertown,  Mass., 
in  1902,  by  Miss  Lucy  D.  Thomson,  "as  a  personal  experiment  in 
meeting  the  pvoblems  of  a  New  England  country  town  whose  indus- 
tries are  matters  of  the  past  and  where  tho  changed  conditions  of  farm 
life  have  left  the  women  spare  time,  with  few  interestsund  no  Uicnttive 
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employment  to  occupy  it.-'  A  large  number  of  women  have  been 
found  who  are  anxious  for  work  and  can  aflford  to  work  during  their 
spare  time  for  a  small  return.  Not  more  than  seven  women  have  yet 
been  employed  at  any  time,  but  there  is  a  large  waiting  ^list  of  others 
who  need  work. 

The  Subbekashe  rugs  are  hooked  or  drawn  woolen  rugs  similar  to 
those  made  at  Pequaket.  Miss  Thomson  designs  the  patterns,  using 
for  the  most  jmrt  American  Indian  motifs,  and  supervises  the  dyeing. 

The  compensation  of  the  workers  is  based  upon  the  calculation  that 
an  expert  worker  should  earn  from  $1  to  $1.50  in  a  full  day's  work, 
and  varies  from  35  to  60  cents  per  square  foot,  according  to  the 
design.  Only  two  of  the  women  have  attained  any  marked  degree  of 
proficienc}^,  and  they  are  able  to  make  about  $2  a  week  in  the  spare 
time  at  their  disposal.  The  selling  prices  range  from  $0.00  to  $1.15  a 
square  foot.  One  of  the  Belchertown  iiig  makers  has  been  provided 
with  a  loom  and  is  now  weaving  cotton  rugs. 

THE    '«MOTHEBS  AND  DAUGHTERS'   INDUSTBT." 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Plaintield,  N.  H.,  among  other  expedients  for 
raising  monc}-  for  a  club-house,  initiated  a  rug  industry  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1902.  Ilixgs  were  accumulated  and  sewn  together  during 
the  winter,  and  were  then  woven  according  to  color  designs  bj'^  Mrs. 
Frances  Houston,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Walker,  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  club.  Twent}^  rugs  were  made,  and  at  an  exhibition 
held  in  August  all  of  these  were  sold  and  orders  taken  for  forty  more. 
A  separate  organization  was  now  formed  with  the  name  "  Mothers  and 
Daughters'  Industry, •'  with  Mrs.  G.  S.  Kuggles  as  manager,  and  a 
trademark  was  adopted  consisting  of  a  distaff  and  the  letters  ''M  D  1" 
in  the  corner.  Instead  of  using  old  doth  for  rags,  white  outing 
flannel  is  now  bought  and  dyed  the  desired  colors.  Many  of  the  rugs 
have  white  centers  with  dashes  of  color,  and  borders  at  each  end  in 
stripes  or  mottled  effects.  Orders  are  taken  by  city  members  of  the 
club  who  have  taken  rugs  home  with  them,  and  exhibits  have  been 
sent  to  various  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions.  The  number  of  rugs  made 
in  a  year  now  runs  into  hundreds  and  the  number  of  vardsof  material 
used  into  thousands.  Six  looms  are  in  operation,  and  altogether 
there  are  more  than  twcnty-tive  workers,  the  weaving  of  curtains, 
])edspreads,  etc.,  having  been  added  to  the  industr3\  For  a  rag  of 
the  size  most  often  woven,  8  by  G  feet,  the  price  is  $5  or  $6. 

INSTITUTIONAL  BUG  MAEXN'G  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

At  the  workrooms  for  unskilled  women  maintained  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York  City,  at  516  West  Twenty-eighth 
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J\  'iteMi,  pBi't  of  tlje  women  who  apply  for  work  fiom  day  to  d»y  wn 
employed  in  sewing  together  t^trips  of  elotli  to  he  woveu  into  ciirpets 
and  rugtj.  As  11161*6  i^  no  space  for  a  loom  at  the  workroom.-),  the 
loatorial  in  sent  out  to  two  ur  three  different  weavers,  one  of  wliom 
V€AY&i  ruga  3  or  ovon  4  yards  wide.  The  material  used  in  chiefly  new 
danim,  which  is  ptuclDisc^l  hy  the  ttolt,  hut  nigs  are  made  also  from 
pieces  of  gingluim,  linen,  outing  ilanncl,  velvet,  et*:.,  and  sitk  scraps 

a  mode  into  portieres.  Orders  are  taken  at  the  main  office  of  tho 
society,  and  a  rug  sale  has  been  held  at  the  house  of  a  mcmlter  of  the 
wmniittcc  in  charge  of  tho  workrooms.  The  u;^ual  prieca  are  from 
7S  centa  a  square  yard  for  rag  carpet  to  $1.50  a  square  yard  for  denim 
,  hut  an  extra  charge  is  made  ftir  rugs  woven  to  order  to  match 
other  fumt^hings.  A  velvet  rug  3  hy  6  feet  in  size  is  sold  for  $fl. 
This  nig  industry  was  establLshed  about  seven  years  ago,  and  has  grown 
until  the  sales  reach  between  $400  and  Sboo  a  year. 

Besides  the  woven  rugs  a  hooked  rug  has  Iwen  made  and  exhibited 
under  the  name  "Lapmatta,"  meaning  "'little  pieces;"  but  among  tho 
rworaen  applying  for  work  it  is  rare  to  find  one  skUlful  and  permanent 
fenough  for  this  kind  of  work. 

At  the  workrooms  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  also,  women 
•re  given  work  at  sewing  carpet  rags,  and  here  tho  weaving  is  done  on 
B  hand  loom  by  a  man  employofl  for  that  purpose.  Persons  furnishing 
their  own  materials  may  have  them  cut,  sewed,  and  woven  into  cai-pel** 
or  rugs  at  from  35  to  50  cents  per  square  yard. 

In  the  "hospital,"  or  old  people's  home,  maintained  in  connection 
witii  the  settlement  work  of  Gniee  Church,  n  hooked-rug  industr}'  has 
Ken  established  to  utilize  a  portion  of  tho  time  of  some  of  the  inmates, 
largely  for  the  sake  of  helping  them  to  pass  it  in  pleasant  and  easy 
employment.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  F.  E.  Morand,  the 
bouae  mother,  who  designs  the  rugs  and  supervises  their  making  by 
)  men  over  60  years  of  age.  Tho  rugs  are  made  of  woolen  yarn, 
bo  a  foundation  of  strong  imported  linen  canvas  with  open  meshes. 
rh«  yarn  is  cut  up  into  short  pieces  of  uniform  length,  which  are 
then  hooked  through  the  canvas  in  ,such  a  way  that  e.ich  one  is  tied 
simple  knot  as  it  is  pulled  through.  Tho  result  is  a  very  thick 
tug  somewhat  similar  to  the  Sahatos  rug  in  texture,  but  with  patterns 
more  like  those  of  oriental  rugs.  They  are  sold  for  about  $1.40  a 
square  foot,  and  the  proceeds,  after  i)aying  for  tlie  materials,  are 
devoted  to  charitable  it'ses.  The  sides  of  rugs,  together  with  the 
pat«hwork  anrl  embroidery  excciited  by  women  inmates,  amount  to 
■nearly  $4t-Ki  a  year. 

At  Richmond  llill  House  {formerly  the  West  Side  Branch  of  the 
University  Settlement),  at  28  MarDougal  street,  a  hooked-rug  itidu»- 
try  is  Iwing  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the 
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Itiiliun  women  of  the  iieigbborhood.  By  opening  a  workroom  where 
these  wonion  may  conic  and  work  by  the  hour  as  tbeir  household  dutieii 
penuit.  it  ia  hopod  to  provide  a  convenient  subBtitnt«  for  the  making 
of  artifieiul  flowers,  with  its  attendant  evils  of  overcrowded  rooiHs  and 
k  child  lahor,  in  which  thrn"  engage  at  their  homes.  Two  yonng  women 
presidents  have  taken  charge  of  thi«  work,  with  some  assistance  from  a 
member  of  the  Guild  of  Arts  and  Craft-s,  The  materials  used  in  their 
experiments  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  used  by  Mrs.  Albee,  hut 
when  the  industry  is  fairly  established  it  is  the  int4?ntion  to  use  vege- 
table dyes. 

Uichnioiid  Hill  House  is  also  reviving  flax  spinninij  among  the 
women  of  the  noighlmrhocni,  giving  out  the  raw  niftterinl  and  paying 
tlie  spinners  50  or  ilO  cent--*  a  ]Kiuiid  for  the  thi-ead.  or  higher  prices  for 
exceptionally  gotxi  work.  The  thread  is  sent  to  Miss  Mary  K.  Calrot^ 
of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  who  bas  it  woven,  together  with  that  spun  by 
Swedish  women  in  her  own  neighljorhood,  and  sells  the  finished  lii 
for  emhroidery  and  clotliing  at  i5I.'J5  a  yard  and  upward. 

BUG  UAKINO  IN  VARIOUS  P1.ACES. 

Kug  making  is  one  of  several  handicrafts  recently  revived  at  Deer- 
ticld,  Jiftsp.,  wiiere  an  organization  has  been  formed  under  the  nama 
of  the  Deertield  Rug  Makers. 

Mrs.  Candace  WheeU'r  has  established  something  of  a  rug-weaving 
industry  in  the  Cat-skills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Onteora,  near  TannersviUe, 
N.  Y.,  where  she  spends  hersumniers.  Several  of  the  country  womco 
have  been  encouraged  to  make  rugs,  but  one  of  the  best  workers  has 
moved  away,  while  of  those  who  remain  only  two  weave  continuonely, 
and  they  arc  not  anxious  to  encourage  competition  by  teaching  others. 

Blue  and  white  "willow-tree"  rugs  are  woven  from  hand-spuit 
woolen  }'arn  at  the  summer  sl^hool  of  art  held  uinmally  at  Ipswich, 
Mass. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  f>ociety  of  Isle  Lamotte,  \'t..  has  made  !i  nninlifr  of 
rugs  designed  by  Mrs.  X.  'W.  Fisk. 

"Pilgrim"  rugs  are  woven  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  from  cotton  strips 
preparetl  by  tlie  women  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Church  of  that  place; 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  turned  into  the  church  treasury. 
The  nigs  are  woven  in  various  combinations  of  white  or  black  with 
colors,  and  are  made  for  hangings,  couch  covers,  and  table  covers,  u 
[  well  as  for  floor  coverings. 

There  are  still  some  survivals  of  old-time  handicrafts  on  the  islands 
I  along  tJie  Maine  coast,  where  many  fancy  eoverlets  and  all-wool  fab- 
cii  many  yejirs  ago.  Mrs.  F.  F.  .fohuson,  of  Iteacb, 
ne,  weaves  several  hundred  yards  of  nigcHrpotingi 
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■for  the  people  of  tho  isluiid  who 


!  their  rags,  iinti  for  siinimer 


isitor^.     A  sewing  sodety  of  Stonington,  lieing  di'siiviw  tif  making 
e  money  to  keep  the  riiurch  in  repair,  has  recently  employed  her 
3  wrave  rugs,  which  the  .society  sells  through  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  of  i^oston,  at  $2  each. 

Mrs.  Mary  McM.  Kingerv,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  began  making 
[hooked  rugs  in  ll'Od,  at  the  suggestion    of  Mrs.  Albee.     She   now 
temploys  two  other  workers,  and  has  shown  her  rugs  at  some  of  the 
«  and  crafts  exhiliitionH.     They  are  called  the  Ouia  rtign,  from  the 
lie  of  an  Indiana  trit)o  of  Indians. 
Miss  Mercy  lirett,  librarian  at  the  National  Military  Ilonie  at  Day- 
,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  1.  M.  Patrick,  also  of  the  Home,  are   experi- 
menting with  hooked  rugs,  following  Mrs,  Albee'  direclions  for  the 
most  part,  but  trying  yarn  ns  well  as  cloth  strips  ami  using  vegetable 
Their  intention  is  to  design  rugs  to  be  executed  by  women 
*  employed  for  the  purpose.     Miss  Bi-ett  has  spent  the  paat  year  in  the 
Philippines,  and  has  experimented  with  the  dyes  used  by  the  natives. 
At  the   liethcl   Settlement,  Minneapolis,  rag  rugs,  heavy   woolen 
I  rugs,  and  baby  blankets  have  bee!i  woven   bj  Scandinavian  women. 
I  Their  primitive  looms  are  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Navajo  Indians, 
Kand  consist  of  little  more  than  a  rectangular  frame  with  a  heddle. 
I-Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  woi-k,  and  the  settlement  now  hopes  to 
ftsecure  a  colonial  loom  ujxin  which  the  women  of  the  neighborhood 
Imay  weave. 

The  Bojcroft  Shop,  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  adverti.'jes  among  its 
fother  wares  rag  carpets  and  rugs  which  are  woven  by  women  of  the 
iTillftge  and  vicinity. 

Among  the  many  individuals  who  have  taken  up  the  weaving  of 
fVrtistic  rugs  as  a  Iiandim-aft  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Koss  Turner,  of 
lalem,  Mass..  who  weaves  at  her  summer  home  at  Wilton,  N.  II.; 
.  Abbie  S.  Niekerson,  of  Newburyport,  Mass..  who  makes  hand- 
|:Bpun,  home-dyed  ''colonial"  rugs;  Mrs.  D.  D.  Judd,  of  Oakland,  Vt., 
I  maker  of  "Green  Mountain"  rugs;  Miss  Ella  C.  Fmst,  of  Reading, 
I  Mass.;  Miss  Marie  Little,  of  Hurricane,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.;  Mi-s. 
[  Amalic  Busck  Deady,  of  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Melissit  Childs  and 
I  Mrs.  Mary  Childs,  of  Chicago.  At  Eaton.  Ohio,  rag  carpets  and  ruga 
fin  plain  colors,  stripes,  and  plaids  or  "block  work"  are  woven  by 
I  Miss  Jennie  Truax  and  l)y  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Cook.  Miss  Truax 
I  also  weaves  sofa-pillow  covers.  Mrs.  Alfred  Wilkinsim,  of  the  same 
[  place,  knits  rag  rugs  as  much  as  three-fourlhs  of  a  yai-d  wide,  using 
[  long  wooden  knitting  needles.  This  manner  of  utilizing  rags,  like  the 
I  making  of  olil-fnshioncd  braided  rugs,  was  formerly  practiced  i" 
[  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  now  comparatively  rare. 
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WEAVING  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Weaving  on  hand  looms  hits  been  introduced  into  the  curriciiIi^.of 
various  industrial  schools  and  other  educational  institutions.  Thus  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  there  are  two  looms  in  constant 
use,  a  large  one  for  carpets  and  rugs  and  a  smaller  one,  built  by  the 
boys  in  the  trade  school  from  drawings  of  North  Carolina  mountain 
looms,  for  table  covers,  portieres,  etc.  A  course  in  dyeing  from 
vegetables  d3^es  has  also  been  given.  A  class  in  weaving  has  been 
formed  at  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Wendell  Volk.  At  Newcomb  College,  New  Orlenns,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  rug  weaving.  At  the  Home.  Industrial 
School  at  Ashevillc,  N.  C,  hand- woven  fabrics  have  been  collected 
and  a  loom  set  up  with  the  intention  of  giving  regular  instruction  in 
weaving  as  soon  as  a  teacther  can  be  found  who  combines  skill  in  weav- 
ing with  the  requisite  teaching  ability.  Some  weaving  has  already 
been  done  at  this  school,  but  only  on  a  small  scale. 

Weaving  is  now  being  taught  to  some  extent  even  in  elementary 
schools.  At  the  Dewev  School  in  Chicago  textile  handicrafts  are 
taught  in  connection  with  the  history  of  civilization.  The  pupils 
themselves  have  constructed  primitive  looms  and  a  small  colonial 
loom,  while  the  l)uilding  in  which  the  textile  department  is  housed 
was  built  by  the  older  pupils. 

Mis.  Mattie  Phipps  Todd,  a  teacher  in  the  Motley  School,  Minne- 
apolis, has  invented  a  simple  weaving  frame  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion which  is  used  in  the  schools  of  Minneapolis  and  several  other 
cities,  and  upon  which  the  children  are  taught  to  weave  the  furnish- 
ings of  their  doll  houses  and  some  small  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  revival  of  domestic  weaving  and  rug  making  is  of  economic 
importance  chiefly  as  a  means  of  providing  employment  for  persons 
living  in  rural  districts  and  having  little  else  to  occupy  their  time  and 
interest  during  the  winter  months,  and  also  for  cit}'  men  and  women 
who  are  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  at  more  ditHcult  occupa- 
tions. From  a  social  standpoint  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  industry 
is  the  means  of  bringing  together  in  a  natural  way  the  permanent 
residents  and  the  summer  visitors  in  rural  neighborhoods,  with  the 
r<'sult  that  nuitual  respect  born  of  a  common  interest  often  takes  the 
plact*  of  a  suspicious  or  even  hostile  class  feeling. 

Tiiere  is  a  constjint  and  apparently  increasing  demand  for  hand- 
woven  fabrics,  notwithstanding  their  expensiveness  as  compared  with 
factory-made  goods.  Aside  from  the  popularity  of  old-fashioned 
blue-and-white  coverlets  for  decorative  purposes,  handmade  linsey- 
woolsey  and  cottonades  are  coming  into  vogue  for  outing  and  golf 
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skirts,  and  even  to  some  extent  for  men's  clothing,  and  there  is  also  a^ 
growing  demand  for  hand-woven  linen  and  other  cloth  to  serve*  as  the  ' 
background  for  art  embroidery,  etc. 

The  making  of  hooked  rugs  for  the  city  market,  as  introduced  in  j 
New  England  by  Mrs.  Albee  and  Mrs.  Volk,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but 
seems  destined  to  become  an  important  industry.  These  rugs  are  \ 
much  superior  in  durabilitj'  and  beauty  to  woven  rag  rugs,  as  well  as  ' 
to  many  grades  of  factory-made  carpeting,  and  they  are  comparable 
to  oriental  rugs  of  good  quality.  Some  purchasers,  indeed,  prefer 
them  to  oriental  rugs,  because  of  their  novelty  and  the  distinctively 
American  character  of  the  designs,  and  they  are  used  in  city  drawing 
rooms  as  well  as  in  summer  cottages.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  a  considerable  part  of  the  American  demand  for  high-cla.ss 
floor  coverings  should  not  in  time  be  supplied  by  American  handicraft. 

11.  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  MOVEMENT. 

The  revival  of  domestic  weaving  and  rug  making,  some  account  of 
which  has  been  given,  is  only  one  phase  of  a  widespread  revival  of 
handicraft  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "the  art^  and  crafts  move- 
ment." This  movement,  which  is  commonly  traced  to  an  English 
source  in  the  influence  of  John  Ruskin  and  William  Morris,  has  a 
sociological  or  industrial  as  well  as  an  artistic  aspect;  it  is  in  part  a 
I)rotest  against  the  conditions  of  modern  factory  production,  with  its 
minute  division  of  labor  and  mechanical  processes,  and  the  expression 
of  a  desire  for  conditions  of  production  such  that  the  producers  may 
take  pleasure  in  their  work  and  such  as  are  more  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  their  faculties.  William  Morris  defined  the  movement  as 
an  attempt  to  change  the  system  of  the  production  of  wares.  He 
said:  '*To  give  people  pleasure  in  the  things  they  must  perforce  use, 
that  is  one  gi*eat  oflice  of  decoration;  to  give  people  pleasure  in  the 
things  they  must  perforce  make,  that  is  the  other  use  of  it."  Crafts- 
manship implies  not  only  thoroughly  good  workmanship,  ]>ut  a  posi- 
tive interest  and  satisfaction  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
Advocates  of  handicraft  consider  it  desirable  that  workers  should,  iis 
far  as  possible,  exercise  the  faculty  of  design  in  connection  with  man- 
ual labor,  and  so  impress  their  individuality  upon  their  products. 

Aside  from  the  efl!orts  of  individual  craftsmen  in  their  homes  or  in 
private  studios  or  workshops,  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  in  America 
has  manifested  itself  in  several  kinds  of  organized  efllort*^,  which  are 
more  properlj^  the  subject-matter  of  this  i>aper.  There  has  been,  in 
the  first  place,  a  rapid  organization  of  arts  and  crafts  societies  in 
the  cities,  bringing  together  at  meetings  and  exhibitions  the  crafts- 
men in  various  lines  and  specimens  of  their  work.  From  the  lor  - 
list   of    these   oiganizationa  wVAcjIi  \vo\i  %xiii\ia\  «x\j&  ^\n$L  q 
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e.\hil)i  tions,(")  a  number  of  societies  arc  here  fielected  fur  special  nientid 
because  of  their  continuous  activity  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent 
exhibits  or  workshops,  or  becauHe  of  other  interesting  features. 
Agiiin,  the  movement  has  extended  to  rural  communities;  arts  and 
rrnhs  societies  have  been  organized  even  in  small  villages,  and  the 
prixlucts  of  domestic  industry  are  exhibited  and  sold  both  at  local 
i-xliibitions  and  in  the  larger  exhibitions  held  in  the  cities.  Finally, 
in  several  cases  little  groups  of  craftsmen  from  the  cities  have  formed 
themselves    into    coipomtions    or   otherwise    associated    themselves 

"  Mr.  Freikric  Alleiv  \\'liUing,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Cra^^H 

liuH  coiiipiled  the  Aillowiiig  ]ii-t  of  active  arte  and  crafts  Bocielivs:  J^H 

Chicago  Arts  and  Craftn   Sociel)-,   Mies  E.  R.  Waite,  Fflcrolary.   1301  Womi^H 

Teinpk',  Chiunga.  ^^^ 

riety  of  Arte  and  Crafts,  9  Park  street,  Boston,  JIass.,  Jlr,  Frederk-  A.  Wliit^^| 

itory.  ^^M 

'Arte  and  Cmfta  Society,  Deerfifld,  5Iaa8..  Miw  Julia  P.  Brown,  secretary.  ^H 

Ttirifufiani  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,   ifingliain,   Muw,,   Mi«i  ^-iiiian  B.  Willi^^l 

lireenlield   Art-   and    Criifli-   So.'l.ly,  firei-nliL^id,   Mhw",,  Miss   l.ena  a  ^lnitf<^| 

Sew  ClairvHux  Arts  and  Crafts  Soi-iety,  Montaeue,  Ma«9.,  Mrs.  Ada  Rot*,  wi-retary, 
[■Ouildof  Arts  and  Crafts,  109  East  Twenty-tbird  street,  S.'w  York.  Mi!«  Amy  Mali 
"^ks,  sivrrtary. 

JtecJetyotArtaandCraftn,  :r2;j  N'orlliClinrkwBlreet,  Baltimun'.M-l.,  Miss  M.  I>)uj^^ 
Steiiart,  secretary.  ^^t 

Maiden  Arts  and  Cnifta  Society,  Maldc'n,  :Ma!<-'.,  Mri^.  OartJ»  R  Pt'ose,  seerfU^I 
40  Murray  Hill  Road.  ^^M 

Brpweter  Guild  of  Arts  atid  Crafts,  Brewster,  Maas.,  Mi«i  Mary  Whit?,  secretAi^l^^l 

SontliaiiipIdD  Arleand  Crafts,  Southampton,  Mass.,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Gridley,  seereti^H 

I)|lrl'llL'^le^  Artsand  Crafts  Society,  Dure  heater,  Mass.,  Mim  M.  <i.  Dewiek,  eei^^| 
iiiry,  10  Mather  street.  ^^| 

t^ocielyot  Artsand  Crafts,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi.,  Mips  Florence  KUU,  i-orrcspoiiding 
iiecrdtary,  ISfl  Houtli  Division  street. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Club  of  PI.  Jj^uin,  Mo,,  Mr.  B.  B.  Brown,  wcretWy,  33  Unnmr 
Building.  i^^_ 

Arts  and  Crufte  Society,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Georye  Wuichet,  500  ¥,.  Second  Stn^H 

Center  LovcU  HandicraftSucii-Iy,  Center  j^vell.  Me.,  Mr.  Kunii«t  Huteb,secroti|^H 

Arts  and  Crafts  SiK'iety,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mi.'«  Mary  K.  Sinipsoo,  accret^^H 
1531  Laurel  nvenne. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Club,  Fargo,  N.  Pak.,  Mr.  Erie  Bunlie,  sfcri'lary. 

Arta  and  Crafts  Club,  Hartford.  Conn.,  Cora  t>reenwoo<l,  secretary,  Ifti  Truiiilmll 

^L- Artsand  Crafts  Club  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  I'Mria,  111.,  Irene  0.  Bua^H 

^ftentary.  ^^1 

^■ftociely  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Exet.-r,  N.  II.,  Mrs.  Alice  >I.  Batclielder,  ehumuin.^H 

"^ew  JIarket  roail ,  ^H 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Francis  E.  Kirkpalriiik,  SMVutair.   ^H 

liuild  of  Arts  and  Crnfts  of  Caiifornin,  Misx  CUm  Aice,  smretory,  630  Kw^^H 

gtrvet,  San  t'mnciBco.  ,^^J^^B 

B^rtitanil  Crafts  Association,  ¥\U\\\iUTg. 'Nlow.  ^^^^^^H 

^nuniitun  Art«  and  Cralts  Ulub.  W&mWinn.  '^.  \ ■  ^^^^^^| 
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together  for  the  purpose  of  living  and  working  in  the  country,  thus 
avoiding  in  part  the  high  pressure  of  city  life  and  com))ining  con- 
genial association  with  the  other  advantages  of  country  life. 

OnrCINNATI,  OHIO. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  at  about  the  time  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  there  was  aroused  an  interest  and  activity  in  certain  handi- 
crafts, which  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  precursor  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement  of  to-day.  While  not  confined  to  any  one  locality, 
this  early  movement  was  particularly  well  defined  in  Cincinnati,  where 
it  resulted  in  a  notable  development  of  wood  carving  and  of  ceramic 
art.  The  beginnings  in  both  these  lines  were  due  largely  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  who  is  more  widely  known  as  the  origi- 
nator of  a  system  of  shorthand,  but  who  was  in  those  days  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur  wood  carver  and,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  it,  taught 
the  craft  at  the  Art  Academy  for  two  or  three  years  without  compen- 
sation. He  also  interested  a  little  group  of  3'oung  women  in  over- 
glaze  china  painting;  and  Cincinnati,  which  was  among  the  first  cities 
in  this  country  to  take  up  that  craft,  has  from  that  day  to  this  been  a 
notable  center  of  ceramic  art.  The  Pottery  Club  of  Cincinnati,  organ- 
ized in  1879,  kept  up  its  meetings  until  1890. 

In  1874:  and  1875  overglaze  painting  was  begun  in  Cincinnati. 
Miss  Louise  McLaughlin,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  turned  her 
attention  in  1877  to  underglaze  decoration,  and  from  a  painter  of 
china  became  a  maker  of  pottery.  She  was  probably  the  first  Ameri- 
can worker  in  underglaze,  though  Mr.  Charles  Volkmar,  of  Corona, 
Long  Island,  began  at  about  the  same  time.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Kook  wood  Pottery  Miss  McLaughlin  stopped  working  in  pottery 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the 
craftsmen  as  a  maker  of  artistic  porcelain  wares — a  more  diflicult  art 
than  making  pottery,  because  porcelain  has  to  be  fired  at  a  temperature 
so  near  the  melting  point  that  there  is  danger  of  ''warping.''  Her 
porcelain  is  called  '^Losanti  ware'\  L'Osantiville  being  an  old  name  for 
Cincinnati.  She  has  beeii  very  successful  in  getting  a  translucent  ware, 
of  an  ivory  or  cream  tint  when  undecorated,  and  with  a  medium  dull 
feldspathic  glaze,  and  also  in  getting  exceptionally  deep  reds  in  some 
of  the  colored  pieces.  Like  the  old  Chinese  porcelain,  Losanti  ware 
is  fired  only  once,  and  some  of  the  color  effects  are  similar  to  those 
of  old  Chinese  and  Japanese  ware. 

Miss  McLaughlin  has  been  working  in  jwrcelain  since  189S,  but  the 
Losanti  ware  of  to-day  dates  only  from  1900;  indeed,  a  further  improve- 
ment was  made  in  1902.     She  has  worked  also  in  metal  to  some  extent, 
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I     Wood  curving  is  still  taught  »t  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  iiiul 
practiood  t)y  many  of  its  graduates.     In  one  family  at  leant  this  craft 
has  l>oen  handed  down  in  the  old-fashioned  way  from  father  to  .son; 
ftnd  liarold  Fry.  grandson  of  Ilcnry  and  son  of  William  H.  Fry,  tho 
present  teacher  at  the  Art  Academy,  trachea  wood  carving  at  St.  I'aul'H 
Cathedral  School.     This  institution   was  founded   in   1897  by  Ilev. 
Frank  Woods  Baker.  D.  D.,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  purpose 
^^K  of  "  placing  the  arts  within  the  reach  of  all  and  providing  night  clasttc^ 
^^Bfor  those  who  may  be  employed  during  the  day.'^     Starting  from  the 
^^Bmotto  "Vera  ar^i  est  divina,"  and  with  the  idea  llmt  "each  idea  of 
^^VBomething  better  is  a  step  toward  the  spiritual,''  classes  were  organized 
^^B  in  embroidery,  sewing  and  dressmaking,  millinery,  wood  carving,  caixl- 
^^g  board  sloyd,  drawing,   water-color  and  china  painting,  burnt-wood 
'        etctiing,  iHisket  weaving  and  chair  caning,  cooking,  etc.     St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  House  is  &  well-equipped  buildiug  recently  erected,  mainly 
lor  the  use  of  this  school.     Similar  classes  have  been  organized  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  several  other  churchcjj  in  and  near  Cincinnati,  notably 
Kt  St.  Luke's  Parish  House  and  Christ  Church  Boys'  Chib,  and  at  St. 
Paal's  in  Newport.  Ky. 

CHZCAGO,  ILI.. 

('bicago  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  America  to  feel  the  infiuonce 

lof  the  present  arts  and  crafts  movement,  which  Ls  there  manifested - 

a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

The  Chicago  Arts  and  Crafta  Society,  which  is  probably  the  oldest 

Iflociety  of  the  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  organized  at  Hull 

I  House,  October  23,  1897.     Six  animal  exhibitioa-j  have  been  held,  and 

J  permanent  room»,   used  by  a  few  of  the  memlters  as  a  i^tudio,  are 

I  maintained  in  the  Woman's  Temple.     The  shops  connected  with  the 

I  Hull  House  Labor  Museum  are  of  much  imimrtanco  as  a  center  of 

I  practical  handicraft.     They  are  occupied  by  the  bookbinding  studio  of 

FJMiss  Ellen  Gates  Starr  and  her  pupil,  Peter  Verborg.  and  provide 

I  accommodations  for  amateur  woodworkers,  potters,  and  metal  work- 

I  ers,  and  classes  in  various  crafts,  including  one  in  lace  making  in 

charge  of  an  luliau  woman  from  the  neighborhood.     About  one-third 

of  all  the  residents  of  Hull  House  have  taken  up  one  craft  or  another, 

and  some  fifteen  Italian  and  Irish  women  living  in  the  neighlwrhood 

are  employed  at  spinning,  weaving,  and  Imsket  making  in  their  spare 

time,  at  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  Industrial  Art  League,  organized  in  IS'Jit  largely  through  the 
initiative  of  Prof.  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs,  of  the  University  of  CWlct 
wa.s  for  Several  years  an  important  factor  in  the  craft  moTem 
The  purposes  of  this  organization,  as  set  forth  in  its  prosp* 
reports,  were  (1)  to  provide  workshops  and  tools  for  the  use  of  g 
of  artists  and  craftsmen  and  mcuns  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  I 
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their  products;  {2)  to  give  Instruction  in  the  arts  and  crafts;  (3)  to 
establish  indastrial  art  libraries  and  museums;  (4)  by  publications 
and  other  appropriate  moans  to  promote  the  arts  and  crafts.  The 
league  itself  neither  owned  nor  directly  conducted  any  workshop,  but 
contented  itself  with  providing  opportunities  and  facilities  for  crafts- 
men wishing  to  work  independently'.  Besides  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  guilds  of  craftsmen,  however,  the  league's  plans  included 
at  least  one  liberally  endowed  central  workshop  where  experiments 
in  industry  might  be  canned  on.  The  activities  of  the  league  were 
very  largely  of  an  educational  and  social  nature,  including  lectures 
on  industrial  and  social  topics,  m&ss  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  claims  of  industrial  art  and  industrial  education,  an 
industrial  art  conference,  receptions  held  in  connection  with  exhi- 
bitions at  the  league  rooms,  and  other  meetings.  Professor  Triggs, 
the  secretary  of  the  league,  has  written  and  published  a  book  entitled 
"Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement,"  which 
bears  the  imprint  of  the  Bohemia  Guild  of  the  league.  An  exhibi- 
tion and  salesroom  was  maintained  at  264  Michigan  avenue,  which  was 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  Bohemia  Guild.  The  University  Guild, 
at  5001  Lake  avenue,  was  not  long  continued,  but  its  place  is  practi- 
cally filled  by  the  sljops  of  the  South  Park  Workshop  Association  and 
the  Longwood  Art  Industry.  The  membership  of  the  league  in  1903 
exceeded  400,  and  its  disbursements  have  reached  nearly  $4,000  a  year. 
The  league  was  discontinued  earl}'  in  1904,  its  functions  having  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  assumed  by  other  organizations. 

The  Ijongwood  Art  Industry,  "a  guild  and  school  of  associated  arts, 
education,  and  industries,''  has  been  established  at  Longwood,  a  suburb 
of  Chicago,  by  Mr.  George  L.  Schreiber,  who  formerly  workexi  in  the 
University  Guild  of  the  Industrial  Art  League.  A  stock  compan}'  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1903  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,  and  a 
building  formerly  occupied  as  a  church  was  secured  for  a  workshop, 
and  provided  with  an  equipment  for  making  furniture,  interior  fur- 
nishings, thrown  and  cast  pottery,  metal  work,  and  other  artistic 
products.  Stock  is  issued  in  $1  shares,  and  is  held  b}-  artists,  teachers, 
and  artisans,  as  well  as  by  several  of  Mr.  Schreiber's  neighbors  who 
have  })ecome  interested  in  craftsmanship.  Stockholders  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  the  workshop  for  the  making  of  any  product  desired,  by 
paying  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of  the  necessary  tools;  the  workbenches, 
potters'  wheels,  and  kiln  are  placed  at  their  disposal,  subject  only  to 
certain  regulations  to  prevent  conflicts  in  respect  to  the  time  of  using 
them.  Flax  for  use  in  the  production  of  linen  fabrics  has  been  sown 
in  the  garden  surrounding  the  workshop.  Classes  in  the  fi(ftile,  tex- 
tile, and  other  arts  are  held,  both  for  adults  and  for  young  people, 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  board  and  care  of  boys  coming 
from  a  distance  to  attend  these  classes,  especially  during  the  sunmier. 


I 
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The  Soutb  Park  Workshop  Association  was  orgauizod  in  April,  llt03, 
For  tbe  purjKJse  of  OisUblishing  and  maintaining  a  neighborhood  work- 
p  for  the  utie  of  persons  desiring  instruction  or  the  opportmii(y  of 
iractice  in  the  vurioiift  arts  and  cmfts.     Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr, 
O.  Whitehead  a  workshop  building  at  6835  Kimbark  avenui^  wus 
ilaced  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  as.-iociation,  while  the   Indiifttrial  Art 
tgue   contributed  the  equipment  of  benches  and    tools  for  wood 
'orkiug  formerly  used  at  the  lioheniia  Guild.     This  workshop  is  used 
larly  by  one  cabinet  maker,  and  from  time  to  time  by  others  who 
line  in  to  do  wood  working;  or  bookbinding.     The  membership  fee  of 
a  year  pays  for  the  privijegc  of  using  the  workshop  and  its  general 
uipment.     As  the  demand  arises  and  as  the  means  of  the  association 
ill  allow,  appliances  for  weaviufj,  metal  work,  and  other  crafts  are 
be  added,  and  general  and  technical  lectures  arc  to  be  given  at  inter- 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  and  cmfts.     The  plans  of  the 
lociation  also  include  the   building  and  cquipmcDt  of  a  permanent 
rork^hop  for  the  aso  of  its  members  and  for  classes  in  various  handi- 
ift8.     The  work  of  the  association  is  directed  by  an  executive  com- 
ittee  uf  nine  members,  and  by  committees  on  membership.  tinan<«, 
rorki<hop9,  lectures,  and  publications. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  in  Chicago 
lae  the  establishment  of  small  shops  by  one  or  two  ci-aftsmen  for  the 
making  of  artistic  articles,  and  in  some  cases  also  for  the  exhibition 
and  Bale  of  such  protiucts  from  other  places.  Thus  the  Wilro  shop 
hafi  been  opened  in  tlie  Fine  Arta  Building  by  the  Misses  Rose  aud 
Minnie  Dolese,  for  the  making  of  leather  and  metal  articles,  dower  and 
wai'drobe  chest<4,  pottery,  illuminated  quotations,  etc.  The  Kalo  shop 
of  Miss  Clara  P.  Barck,  in  the  same  building,  is  of  a  similar  character. 
At  the  Swastica  shop,  established  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Ludlow  and  Miss 
Kathcrine  L.  Mills,  in  the  Marshall  Field  Building,  artistic  products 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  are  gathered  together  for  sale,  or 
arc  executed  to  order.  With  this  shop  ha-s  Ix'pn  merged  "The  Iron 
JjBntem"  of  Miss  Robie. 

The  admirers  of  William  Morris  in  Chicago  have  oi-ganizcJ  a  Morris 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  public  with  his  artistic 
and  social  ideals,  through  publications,  local  study  circles,  lectures, 
exhibitions,  etc.,  and  also  to  encourage  the  founding  of  studios,  work- 
ahopn,  schools  of  design,  and  manufactories  upon  the  basis  of  arti-stic 
craftsmanship,  and  to  cooperate  with  other  societies  which  aim  to 
socialiKe  art  aud  elevate  craftsmanship.  The  society  publishes  a 
moatlUy  bullotiu  containing  nnuouncements  of  interest  to  its  membei's, 
and  plans  to  establish  clnbroonis.  whicii  will  serve  as  headquarters  of 
the  society.  The  Chicago  Art  Institute,  which  includes  the  art  crafts 
among  its  exhibits,  has  been  asked  to  coo[)erate  with  the  society  iti 
lestablishing  a  Morris  museum.     President  Kdmund  J.  James,  of  North- 
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western  University,  was  the  first  president  of  the  society.  Prof. 
Oscar  L.  Triggs  is  now  president  and  Mr.  Edmund  Buckley  is  secre- 
tary. Each  local  circle  recognized  b}'^  the  society  is  privileged  to 
nominate  a  vice-president,  and  the  council  already  includes  members 
from  various  part«  of  the  country. 

A  unique  arts  and  cnifts  exhibition  of  special  interest  to  the  admir- 
ers of  William  Morris  was  arranged  by  the  late  Joseph  Twyman  at 
the  sales  rooms  of  the  Tobey  Furniture  Company  in  the  form  of  a 
Morris  memorial  room,  furnished  with  the  products  of  Morris's  own 
establishment  and  a  few  other  articles  conforming  to  his  ideas. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  was  organized  in  the  autumn 
of  1897,  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  Chicago  society;  but  its  activi- 
ties, which  during  the  first  three  years  were  confined  mainly  to  soi*ial 
meetings  and  addresses  and  a  temporary  public  exhibition,  have  been 
extended  in  a  marked  degree  during  more  recent  years.  The  society 
now  maintains  a  permanent  exhibition  and  sales  room  at  No.  9  Park 
street,  where  a  variety  of  handmade  articles,  admitted  for  sale  by  the 
jur}',  are  kept  on  view.  For  two  years,  l)eginning  in  April,  1902,  the 
society  published  a  small  monthly  magazine  called  '•'Handicraft," 
edited  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Carey,  president  of  the  society,  with  Messrs. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  II.  I^angford  Warren  as  associate  editors. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  in  cooperation  with  the  South  End 
House  Association,  has  established  a  lace  industrv  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Wel>er.  This  work  was  fii"st  begun  in  February,  1901, 
in  the  Women's  Residence  of  South  End  House,  but  is  now  done  in  a 
room  designed  for  the  purpose  in  the  South  Bay  Union,  the  new 
neighborhood  building  of  the  settlement.  The  industry  began  with 
the  employment  of  one  young  woman,  but  from  two  to  five  have  l3een 
at  work  almost  from  the  beginning.  Both  pillow  lace  and  point  lace 
are  made  in  a  number  of  choice  varieties,  according  to  designs  by 
Mrs.  Weber  or  by  duplicating  old  patterns,  and  a  specialty  is  made  of 
the  restoration  of  old  laces — a  kind  of  work  which  formerly  had  to  be 
sent  to  Europe.  Since  the  workers  have  been  thoroughl}'^  trained  a 
good  business  has  been  done  in  both  old  and  new  laces.  The  workers 
were  employed  at  first  at  about  average  dressmakers'  wages,  which  were 
increased  as  the  operators  became  skillful.  After  spending  about 
$1,000  upon  the  enterprise  without  making  it  self-supporting,  the 
Societ}^  of  Arts  and  Crafts  withdrew  its  financial  support,  and  the 
industry  is  now  organized  on  a  cooperative  basis,  a  friend  supplying 
the  necessary  capital. 

The  Handicraft  Shop,  at  No.  1  Somerset  street,  is  an  enterprise 
closely  afliliated  with  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  though  not 
established  by  the  society  as  such.     It  is  an  outgrowth  of  some 
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^^bxpcriniont^  in  pt-odiicin^  cordovan,  or  gilded  lonthiT,  conducted  by 
^^■the  Miattes  Wan^  (now  Mrs.  Mar)'  Ware  Dennett  and  Mrs.  (ieorg^ 
^^K.  Uill).  Tito  sliop  was  started  cooperatively  l>y  Mr.  Arthur  A, 
^^Bbrcy,  president  of  tJie  Swuety  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  who  supplied  thc 
^^BiecMBary  cnpital.  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Whiting,  secretary  of  the  society, 
^^pho  had  a  general  supervision  of  the  biisine-is,  and  Mrs.  Dennett,  who 
^BMrvcd  as  advL-wr  in  art  niattein.  The  shop  produces  metal  work 
cbiefiy,  though  a  beginning  hiia  l>een  made  in  wood  working.  The 
shop  employs  one  young  wouiaii  as  a  designer  and  worker  in  silver, 
and  four  men,  three  of  whom  served  their  apprenticeship  in  Finland, 
'"no  of  these  men  is  a  silversmitli.  one  a  silversmith  and  jeweler,  and 
a  coppersmith  and  silversmith.  Two  or  three  other  craftsmen 
it  space  in  the  ehop  and  work  there  independently.  The  shop  has 
le  self -supporting,  and  has  been  incorporated,  with  Mr.  Carey  as 
lident.  Ita  removal  to  the  country  is  under  consideration. 
The  Boston  Society  of  Decorative  Art.  organized  in  1^)78,  conducts 
at  SS2  Boylston  street  a  workroom  for  the  production  of  high-grade 
embroideries,  and  a  salesroom  for  tlio  exhibition  and  sale  of  these  and 
other  decorative  articles.  This  society  i-egularly  employs  about  Itt 
,  and  at  busj'  seasons  as  many  as  35.  They  work  at  home  for  the 
loat  part  to  save  car  fare,  but  come  to  the  society's  workshop  to  learn 
ligns  or  to  execute  large  pieces  of  work.  They  are  paid  by 
piece,  once  in  two  weeks.  Among  them  are  a  few  cripples  who 
Le  their  living  by  tine  needlework.  The  society  also  receives  the 
rork  of  outnide  contributors  to  be  sold,  charging  a  commission  of 
per  cent;  but  the  articles  so  i-eceived  must  be  passed  upon  as  to 
;istic  ment  by  an  examining  coimnittee.  •  There  are  more  than  100 
active  contributors,  wiio  work  in  leather,  wood,  IwL-iketry.  embroiderr, 
pottery,  china  painting,  etc.  Besides  its  permanent  salesroom,  the 
society  conducts  temporary  exhibits  and  sales  at  ^-arious  summer 
hotels.  The  total  sales  during  VMr2  amounted  to  3*16.478.  about  one- 
fourth  of  which  represented  the  work  of  outside  contributors. 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Iudu.striul  Union,  at  ^(i-t  Boylston 
street,  also  receives  for  sale  on  commission,  in  its  handiwork  depart- 
ment, articles  made  by  women.  The  articles  exhibited  there  include 
hammered  silver,  enameled  jewelry,  picture  frames,  woven  rugs,  and 
needlework  of  various  kinds.  Special  sales  are  held  preceding  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  aixl  also  at  various  summer  resorts.  In  order  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  as  far  as  possible  of  origi- 
nal design,  the  handicraft  committee  makes  a  weekly  examination  of 
ai'ticles  submitted  for  sale.  For  articles  sold  within  the  first  .six  moutlis 
the  commission  is  10  per  cent. 

Classes  in  various  handicrafts,  primarily  for  lioya  and  girls,  are  held 
at  Lincoln  House,  llti-122  Shawmut  avenue,  where  annual  arts  and 
crafts  exhibitions  are  held  to  show  the  work  of  the  various  clawies,  from 
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The  SociPty  of  Decorative  Art  of  Nt>w  York  ha^s  a  wuikiooni,  miies 
I'ooiii,  and  clasaefs  in  eniliroidciy  and  other  needlework  at  14  Kant 
Thirty-fourth  street.  The  workers  who  are  regularly  employed  in  the 
workroom  or  at  home  vary  in  number  at  different  times  from  half  a 
dozen  to  fifteen  or  twenty:  Imt  moi-e  than  half  of  the  salc«  represe'nt 
the  work  of  outside  contributors,  of  wliom  there  is  a  very  large  mmi- 
Iwr.  Articles  approved  by  the  committee  on  admission  are  tsold  at  a 
commission  of  10  per  cent,  or  in  the  cH.sc  of  out-of-town  -salea,  as  at 
summer  rejsoi-ts.  'AH  jier  cnnt.  The  sales  amount  to  alwut  ^D.diMi  a 
year. 

A  ''permanent  exhibition  of  arts  and  iinfts"  is  held  by  the  Taft  & 
Belknap  Company  at  1  East  Fortieth  street.  The  exhibits  include 
porcelains,  i>ott«'rv.  tiles,  metal  work,  rugs,  leather  work,  wood  carv- 
ing, etc. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  was  opened  in  Novemlier, 
1902,  at  233  West  Fourteenth  street,  for  the  purpose  of  training  girls 
for  xkilled  trade  hand  work,  though  the  use  of  machinery  is  not  alto- 
f^ther  tabooed.  The  management  is  composed  of  prominent  philan- 
thropic, social,  and  educational  workers.  The  director  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Schenck  Woolman.  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  domestic  art  riepart- 
mont  at  the  Tcacheni"  College. 

Important  work  in  developing  the  manual  skill  of  young  jjoopk'  is 
also  done  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  as  part  of  the  ptirish  work 
of  St.  George's  Church,  and  also  in  connection  with  various  settle- 
ments, boys'  chilis,  etc. 

STKACTISE,  BT.  T. 

.Syniciise  has  licconic  a  .'cntcr  of  the  arts  anil  mifts  inovemcnl, 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Oustav  Stickley,  founder  and  director  of 
the  Craftsman  Workshops,  formerly  known  as  the  UniK'd  Crafts. 
This  est-iblicthment  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  cabinetmaking  industry  at 
Eastwood,  a  suburb  of  Syracuse;  but  a  large  building  near  the  center 
of  the  city  is  now  occupied  for  purposes  of  exhibition  and  sale,  and 
for  the  production  of  metal  work,  needlework,  etc.  The  Itather  used 
in  the  fnrnitnre  is  dressed  in  a  special  way.  and  the  wood,  Ijcfore  the 
stain  and  shellac  are  applied,  is  prepared  by  being  subjected  to  the 
fumes  of  strong  ammonia,  which  darken  it.  The  ideals  of  the  Crafts- 
man Workshops  are  expressed  in  the  following  words: 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  produce  anything  that  sliall 
degrade  a  man  to  make  or  to  sell.  We  have  set  lieforo  us  the  ideals 
of  lionesty  of  mal*M-ial,  solidity  of  construction,  utility  and  adaptability 
to  place,  and  lesthetic  effect. 

In  1902  a  kind  of  profit  sharing  was  introduced  by  setting  aside 
$2,0(10  to  be  divided  among  the  workmen  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  men  themselves.  This  sum  was  divided  into  shares  of  from  $6  to 
$100,  the  amount  awarded  to  each  workman  being  based  upon  length 


room's  whifli  were  iiiHiiitaini-d  for  h  time  have  Koen  fjivon  up  for  Im-k 
of  funds  and  workers. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and  Instruction  uf 
tJiG  Poor  gives  employment  t^j  women  in  sewing. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  of  Art  Nce<Ucwork  was  organized  in  l8T7, 
to  provide  rtno  needlework  nnd  give  omployment  to  gentlewomen. 
It  pays  for  the  latmr  of  the  workers  and  sells  the  produetw.  The 
present  hi-jMlquarters  are  on  Sprnee  street,  near  Thirti'enth  street. 

The  Decorative  Art  Letigue  of  Philadelphia  waw  organized  in  1^1*4 
to  encourage  excellence  in  dworativc  handiwork.  An  annual  sale  is 
held  in  November  and  Decemlwr  of  each  year  at  1709  Chostmit  street. 

The  production  of  textiles  han  been  promoted  hy  the  Phihid«'1[ibia 
Textile  School  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  S<!-hool  of  Industrial 
Art,  at  320  South  Broad  street,  and  hy  the  Waq*  and  Weft  Club, 
composed  of  some  of  the  students  and  graduates  of  that  school. 

Important  work  of  an  educational  character,  tending  to  promote 
craftsmanship,  is  done  in  the  deimrtment  of  fine  and  applied  art  of 
Urexol  Institute?,  and  in  tlie  Philadelphia  ■School  of  Design  for  Women. 
The  alumnie  of  the  latter  institution  have  a  somiprofessional  associa- 
tion, which  ]irovides  lectures  and  other  entertainment,'*. 

The  Depository  and   Philadelphia  Exchange  for  Women's  Work, 

p^Corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Walnut  streets,  sells  needlework,  burnt  wood, 

nbossed-leather  articles,  and  woven  silk  portieres,  etc.,  made  by  it^ 

ubers  and  approved  by  ihe  committee.     The  organization  retains 

I  oommiiieion  of  15  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  annua)  fee  of  $2. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 

'  The  Arts  and  Craft-s  Society  of  Dayton  was  oi-ganizcd  in  March, 

tSt,  as  the  result  of  an  atldress  Ijefore  the  Present  Day  Club  by  Mr. 

unerd  B.  Thresher,  who  was  elected  president.     It  brings  together 

i  number  of  local  craftsmen,  hut  is  for  the  most  part  a  society  of  stn- 

'  Bits,  organized  for  study  and  practical  work  under  an  instructor. 

The  class  work  l>cgan  with  an  introductory  summer  course  of  six 
ireek.^,  Iwginning  August  1,  1902,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  and 
Krs.  Hugo  Proclich.  The  success  of  this  first  attempt  led  the  society 
Eto  institute  longer  courses  of  study,  and  Mr.  F.  K.  Mann  wa^  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  classes.  These  were  held  in  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  in  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  and  in  Mr.  Mann's  studio.  The  fol- 
k lowing  year  the  society  obtained  a  suite  of  nine  rooms  for  studios,  and 
equipped  them  for  designing  and  work  in  ,tho  various  crafts.  A  num- 
fcer  of  scholarships  are  offered  for  the  Iwut-fit  of  those  who  woidd 
otherwise  he  unable  t^>  attend,  especially  pupils  from  the  manual 
training  and  high  !4chi>ols  and  artisans.     This  third  year,  ll>o4-.^i,  the 


irts  of  tW  couiitiy.     The  art  cnifts  chiefly  practiced  in  Kichinoiid 

J  Itasketry  and  cMna  (li-coralion ;  there  iiro  alw  a  few  wood  carvt'i-M. 

xEimiia  Bond,  teaobertifwr  wing  and  liasketi-y  in  tins  puldic  schools, 

Jakes  baHk<!t)4  from  grassen  gathered  in  the  vieinity.     Another  teacher 

■quite  skillful  in  makin^r  coni-busk  basket.-'. 

KTlie  Quisisaiia  Art  Workshop  was  opened  at  Lajwrte,  Ind.,  in  litoi, 
li  tbo  initialivo  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Simons,  for  iho  piujwsc  of  keeping 
B  talented  young  people  of  the  place  at  homo  and  IcKiening  the  move- 
mt  to  large  cities  in  w^aich  of  employ nii'nt.  At  one  time  as  many 
tSO  workers  were  engaged  in  making  ai-tisUc  furniture.  w(H>d  larv- 
,  pyrogmpLy.  designing,  et^-.  Most  of  tlic  orders  were  taken  in 
Chicago,  whore  the  Indtistriul  Art  league,  which  had  helped  to  pra- 
B  the  enterprise,  reeeived  and  forwarded  them.  It  has  been  found 
Kiaaary,  for  the  present  at  least,  1«  discontinue  the  smaller  handi- 
tfts,  and  the  shop  is  now  devoted  exclusively  to  furnituTO  making. 
I  effort  is  made  to  tind  workmen  who  combine  manual  skill  with 
finality  in  design. 
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'The  art  department  of  the  II.  Sophie  Newt-omh  Memorial  College 
1©  women's  college  of  Tulane  Univeraity),  New  Orleans,  La.,  began 
manufacture  of  decorated  pottery  as  an  experiment  in  1895,  as  an 
itlet  for  the  artistic  skill  of  its  graduattss.     The  experiment  was 
mdcd  with  siiih  an  encoumging  degree  of  success  that  in  11)01  the 
linititrators  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  enterprise  and  the  erection  of  a  special  building.     Although 
the  industry  is  now  of  more  than  merely  educ^itional  importance,  it 
itill  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ncweomb  art  depart- 
jPjit  and  a  prominent  factor  in  the  courses  of  instruction.     Students 
drawing,  jminting,  and  designing  are  admitted  to  the  pottery  for 
istruction  and  practice  in  applying  design  to  pottery.     As  soon  as  a 
pupil  reaches  the  requiretl  standai'd  of  excellence  her  work  is  purchased 
,le  or  exhibition,  and  when  further  instruction  Ijecomcs  unneces- 
sary she  has  the  privilege,  without  the  payment  of  fees,  of  remaining 
ttwork  as  an  independent  producer.     It  is  impressed  upon  the  workers 
,t  pottery  affords  nmch  the  same  opportunity  as  other  forms  of  art 
tor  the  making  of  individuid  reputation,  and  Ihat  the  responsibilitj'  for 
n  design  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  picture.     They  arc  allowed  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  possible  liberty  in  working  out  their  ideas,  either  in 
modeling,  incising,  or  painting,  or  in  the  three  methods  combined,  and 
in  the  choice  of  coloi-s;  but  the  quality  of  the  paste  and  other  eon- 
Itions  of  production  have  led  to  the  o.\tensivo  use  of  a  greenish-blue 
lor,  which  helps  to  give  the  Newoomb  pottery  its  individuality.    The 
irACteristie  det-orations  of  this  ware  consist  of  more  or  less  convon- 
laJized  forms  suggestive  of  the  southern  tlora.     For  the  unpainted 


jan.j,tms  car  thk  snaaAir  or  tiAtOB. 

P-ware  a  wide  raritty  of  colored  glazes  is  used  and  ottvn  in  originRB 
striking  combinations. 

Newcomh  pottpi^-  is  madt>  from  clay  taken  from  the  Bayou  Tcliulaka- 

baufa,  in  Mississippi,  and  is  usually  fa-shioaed  by  a  professional  potter 

employed  for  tlie  purpose.    The  designs  are  never  duplitaitpd,  except  in 

the  case  of  the  Newcomb  mug.  which  la  paint'Cd  either  in  standan]  or 

exclusive  designs.     Each  piee«  iMjars  the  monogram  of  the  college  (a 

letter  N  encircled  by  a  C).  t»eaides  the  marks  of  the  potter  and  designer 

and  the  ledger  number.     This  ware  has  woo  medals  at  the   l^ris, 

Buffalo,  Charleston,  and  St.  Louis  expositions. 

^v     The  pottery  is  deconited  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Prof. 

^RUary  (i.  Sheerer,  and  the  industry  is  under  the  general  direction  of 

^E^*rof.  Ellsworth  Woodward,  director  of  art  instruction  in  Newcomb 

■ebollege. 

^H    The  top  floor  of  the  pottery  building  is  occupietf  as  a  loom  room  by 

^Blhe  textile  department.     The  college  has  also  developed  a  needlework 

I        industrj'  in  the  interest  of  design  and   handicraft,  the  designs  being 

original  and  executed  only  once.     All  the  work  offered  for  sale  is 

approved   by    the   art   department,   and   bears   the   signature  of  the 

I  designer  and  the  letter-,  \  T  N  or  rhe  college  uionognuu. 


I 


ALFRED,  N.  Y. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  CEslablished  a  school  of  clay  working  and 
ceramics  at  Alfred.  The  Alfred  summer  school,  especially,  attracts 
enthusiastic  artist-potters  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  com- 
bines a  full  clay-working  equipment  with  the  spirit  of  the  .studio  and 
laboratory.  Secret  investigations  arc  discountenanced,  the  policy  of 
Ihc  school  favoring  free  exchange  <if  information  and  mutual  encour- 
Bgement.  Clays  and  shales  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Alfred  in 
sufficient  variety  to  afford  a  number  of  different  bodiea,  which  are 
nfiliited  in  thrown  work,  coiled  work,  jlggering,  casting,  and  premising. 
■  A  fyll  series  of  matt  glazes  has  also  l>een  prepared,  and  instruction  is 
■offered  in  undorglazc  decoration,  as  well  as  in  modeling,  drawing, 
isign,  and  general  ^HLtnting.  Alfred  is  favoi-ably  situated  for  suini 
■ork,  being  l.S'Ki  feet  aliove  sea  level,  amid  plnftsantsurKiundinj 


CRATTTAUaUA,  N.  X. 

The  summer  schools  uf  the  well-known  Chautuuiiua  institution  T 

(include  an  arta  and  crafts  school,  which  offers  instruction  and  oppor- 

inity  for  practice  during  six  weeks  in  the  summer.     There  is  now  a 

ioaiplctc  wiuipnient  for  mftmml  training,  art  furniture  making,  w« 

■viag,   bookbinding,  art  iwU\  woA.  Va.'Oftcv  VottXw^^.,  ^^(Mk^^ 


KimfTATl  OF  flAWmfmkTIB  m  awertoa. 

.  and  weaving.     A  class  in  art  and  design  for  tenchcrs  i 
sciai  class  in  design  for  the  irafts  have  been  added  ki  t)ic  ivgidar  a 
^rsea  in  painting,  clay  modeling,  ami  wkctihing. 

IFBWICH,  MASS.- 

Arthur  W,  I>ow,  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  has  estalili^^hed 

lumiuer  school  of  »rt  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  27  miles  northeast  of  IJos- 

The  courses  in  handicraft  ineludo  instniction  in  basket  weaving 

(using  native  gi-aeses),  dyeing,  weaving  on  the  liand  loom,  perfomtpd 

metal,  stencil  printing,  and  pottery.     It  is  liopcd  that  this  school  will 

develop  ft  local  village  industry  wliich  will  enlist  the  interest  of 

f  the  pemmnont  residents. 


DXIEBFLEU),  UASS. 


A  Dcerfleld  Society  of  Blue  and  White  Needlework  is  a  pioneer 
priae  in  tho  direction  of  village  industries,  dating  from  1896.     It 
BOl^nized  by  Miss  Margaret  Whiting  and  Miss  Ellen  Miller,  for 
pe  purpose  of  reviving  the  New  England  embroidery  of  the  eight- 
Mtth  century,  which  reached  a  high  st^te  of  development  just  liefoRi 
.   Revolution,  after  which  it  was  gradually  atipersedctl  by  imita- 
|0ne  of  foreign  work.     In  designing  the  patterns  an  effort  bi  made 
^keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the  colonial  designs,  but  to 
[prove  upon  them  wherever  possible  instead  of  copying  them  exactly, 
id-spun,  home-woven  linens  are  used  as  far  as  practicable,  purchased 
a  Berea  College  and  from  wejiversin  Georgia  and  Vermont.     Some 
fthe  finer  grades  are  imported  from  abroad.     The  unsatisfactory 
■racter  of  the  commercial  blues  has  forced  the  society  to  do  it.«  own 
feing  with  indigo  dyes,     These  produce  three  or  four  different  shades 
eIiIuc.     Pink,  green,  and  other  colors,  all  produced   from  natural 
prc«9,  are  also  o<?casionally  used.    Work  ^Id  by  the  society  is  marked 
hb  the  letter  D  in  a  conventionalized  spinning  wheel. 
tllie  society  employs  between  20  and  30  workers,  paying  them  out 
fits  treasury,  by  the  piece,  on  a  l>a^is  calculated  to  represent  20  cents 
1  hour  for  the  best  work.     For  the  lirst  five  years  one-half  of  the 
jceeds  from  sales  went  to  the  workers,  one-fifth  to  the  designers, 
md  the  remaining  three-tenths  constituted  an  expense  -fund;  but  a 
)  proiwrtion  is  now  devoted  to  expenses.     The  embroideries  are 
^d  to  summer  tourists,  through  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions,  and  by 
Drrespondence.     The  sales  have  steadily  increased  till  they  amount  to 
ftttont  $2,000  a  j'ear.     The  secretary.  Miss  Margaret  Miller,  is  in  charge 
of  the  business.     The  prices  var^'  with  the  design  and  work.    A  0-inch 
doily  may  be  hail  for  $1.50;  9-inch  doilies  for  $2.50  to  $3.50;  center- 
pieces, ¥6  lo$2S;  tiiblc.squares,$8to$30;  lanipsiiuare8.$5to|iS;  pillow 
covers,  *10  to  *20;  bureau  covers,  *fi  to  flS;  stand  covers,  *5  to  9U 


VVIVAL  OF  BAKinO&UVB  fft  ANSfilCA. 

Kfome  four  hundred  other  religious  i-oluiiio^,  and  whkh  was  Itiiis  one 
hOf  ttie  uicwt  fertilti  Hotirvt;:s  of  the  itidustrial  and  intcliectUHl  revival  in 
uropc. 

The  lUji'".  Edvrard  I',  Pressey  has  adopted  the  nauie  New  Cluirvuiix 

'  far  a  tniining  »«chool  and  Mnttlenient  which  be  has  founded  at  Monlajriio, 

Muh.s.     Mr.  Presscy  hejraii  bis  soi^iat  and  iiiduMtrial  i-evival  in  18ll7, 

duriiifi  a  pastorati'  at  Rowe,  Ma^s.,  hy  an  attempt  U>   repeople  the 

I  abandont^d  farms  in  thm  vicinity,  and  in  other  ways.     In  the  spring 

«f   1»IX)  he  rt'movt'd    to  Montague  and   opened  a  Sunday  scliool  in 

jkn  ftlmndoncd  church  building,  which  tliii  people  of  the  t«wn  helped 

I  to  repair.     The  next  year  he  -set  up  a  printing  press  in  his  own 

Hiouse  and  abo  aetinircd  a  farm  to  provide  fniit  and  country  produce. 

During  the  following  winter  and  spring  a  manual  training  «hop  was 

^erected  in  the  village,  hy  the  aide  of  the  creek,  which  furuii^heM  jxiwer 

>  the  printing  press. 

A  family  school  for  boys  and  girls  from  5  to  -20  yeaifi'  of  age  has 
I  established,  in  which  the  training  consists  of  farming,  hou»e- 
Work,  and  ti'ade  apprenticeship  in  printing,  wood  working,  and  other 
jerafttf.  Portions  of  the  new  shop  are  to  bo  used  for  bookbinding, 
pood  working,  etc.,  and  a,  special  library  of  works  on  mechanical 
Kieneo  and  the  art-s  and  cmft-^  is  to  lie  collected.  I'uder  the  head 
of  "settlement  work"  Mr.  Presley  includes  the  voluntjtry  services 
ipf  visitors  of  ^kill  and  culture,  and  the  organii^ution  of  the  New 
rvaux  Arts  and  Craftt  Society,  of  which  he  is  business  agent 
tad  Mrs.  Pressey  president.  In  the  winter  of  1^02  exhibitions  of 
)  work  wore  held  in  and  about  Itoston.  .\t  thcae  exhibitions  there 
a  a  good  .-^le  of  embroidery,  raffia  beach  pillows,  rugs  of  different 
Hilora,  baskets,  leather  work,  knitted  articles,  etc.  Vegetablu  dyes 
litre  used  in  the  production  of  the  rugs.  The  society  has  had  ^^^ 
renefit  of  instruction  in  cnibroidiTV  and  other  cnifts  by  visitors^  ^^^^ 

HII70HAU,  UASS.  ^^| 

The  Hingham  Society  of  .\rt«  and  Crafts,  organized  iii  lilul,  aims 

3  promote  artistic  work  in  all  branches  of  handicraft-     The  society 

bolds  a  yearly  exhibition,  at  which  the  income  from  the  sales  of  goods 

low  amounts  to  about  i'J'CiO,  and  has  pcrnianent  sales  rooms  open  three 

lays  in  the  week.     The  articles  made  in  Ilinghum  are  various,  includ- 

Ung  reed,  nii&a,  and  palm-leaf  Iwskets,  rugs  of  unusual  kjnds,  bay- 

lerry  dips,  handmade  wooden  toys  and  other  wooden  ware,  furniture 

Kinclndlng  tall  clocks),  beadwork  (including  chains,  belts,  collars,  bags, 

ntc.),  and  e.-ipocially  work  in  white  embroidery,  including  Iwdspreads, 

J>Ie  covers,  curtains,  worklmgs.  etc.     A  designer  adapts  old  design-s 

9  modern  needs,  and  a  dyer,  who  has  had  great  success  with  vogctablo 

Ryes,  colors  the  raffia  for  the  buckets.     Fringes  for  four-jKisted  Ix-d- 

ids,  uoUJngs,  curtuins,  doilies,  and  Florentine  embroideries  arc  also 
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madf.  Two-third"^  of  the  iiioinl*ei>of  the  society  are  women.  Goods 
ofl'fnd  for  salo  iimst  hr  api^rovod  hy  a  committee, and  members  learn- 
injr  lli"ir  ^raft  ihroujL'h  th«»  society  are  not  allowed  to  .>ell  their  work 
throiif^h  any  otlier  a^enry,  nicml>ership  in  the  society  Ijein^  forfeited 
if  tlii.-i  rejrulation  i«»  violated.  The  distinctive  mark  of  the  society  is  a 
n-prc-fiitation  of  an  oM-fa>hionfHl  hiieket  siu-h  as  used  to  l>e  made  in 
Hiniriiani  inarjv  vcars  ik^o. 

BOSS  VALLET,  MOTLAN,  PA. 

Ko<«*  Vall«»v  i>  a  lit  lie  settlement  of  craftsmen  at  ^lovlan.  Dchiware 
Connty.  l*a.,  near  Philadelphia,  datinj^  from  the  sprintr  of  1902.  The 
cominunitv  owes  its  existence  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Will  Price,  an 
arcljitert.  and  desijrner  of  Philadelphia,  who  entertains  advanced  idea.s 
ahoiit  tin*  proper  relations  of  lalK>r  and  capital  and  the  motives  which 
slK>nld  lead  to  production.  The  Rose  Valley  Association  U  a  char- 
tered stfH'k  <om{)any  with  a  capital  of  ^-jri-ow,  all  of  which  was 
expended  in  purchasinj^  and  improving  the  Kose  \'alley  pi"operty,  con- 
sist in  <(  of  ai>out  xO  a<-res,  with  water  jwwer,  artesian  wells,  and  several 
buildintr^.  iiH-ludin<iC  residenres  and  an  abandoned  mill  which  is  used 
for  a  work>hop.  The  dividcMids  are  limited  to  0  jwr  cent,  and  any 
surplus  is  to  he  devoted  to  further  improvem<»nts  of  the  property. 
•'The  Art^man"  is  the  ollicial  orcmn  of  the  association. 

Tin'  assofiation  does  not  its<*lf  conduct  the  industries,  but  merelv 
rents  out  th<'  ]>uil(lin<^s  and  ix)wer,  and  so  provides  the  opportunity  by 
thr  aid  of  wliicli  its  inernijers  or  others  mav  establish  industries  as  indi- 
vidnal  r*ntt*rj)ris<«s,  tlicMissoeiation  retaiuin*,'"  sonn*  ri<^ht  of  suix^rvision 
as  to  the  (-liarartcr of  tluMvork  produccnl,  and*^ivin«^  the  pnxlucts  the 
advantaiTr  of  tlic  associatiorrs  sral.  showinif  a  Vina  <*onventionalize(l 
wild  ro>«<'.  The  work  inu>t  be  absolutelv  honest  and  intelliirent  in 
div-i;r"  jhkI  W(>rkinan^hi[).  A  considerable  part  of  the  work  already 
a(M()nipri>lu'ti  has  been  the  makin<^  of  furniture  to  order  after  >p<'('ial 
(h'si<.»-ii»^.  The  ]>iin<i[)al  room  in  tin*  workshop  is  devoted  to  this  indus- 
try. It  contains  a  row  of  three  l)enches  facin**"  the  large  windows  which 
make  up  on*'  sid(»  of  the  shop,  a  draft in;jf  ta})le,  and  a  power  band 
saw.  circular  saw,  and  niorti^ing"  machine. 

Four  men  arc  cmplo\  <'d  in  the  furniture  shop  on  a  wa«^e  basis,  Mr. 
Piic(»  bclicvini^  that  the  e>;.sontial  end  of  cooperation  can  be  attained 
brttci"  nn(l«'r  the  wai:<»  svstem  than  throujrh  any  communistic  system. 
The  oi)i>ortunity  to  work  und(M-  i)h'asant  conditions  and  amid  conjr*Mrial 
.vuniMindiuL''s  is  nuich  appnM'iatcnl  })y  the  men.  An  attemj)t  is  beiu^ 
mad.'  to  (leveloj)  individuality  of  execution  amon<f  them.  The 
result  is  a  jjroduct  as  diU'erent  from  the  so-called  ''mission''  furniture 
as  tin'  latter  is  from  tlu»  product  of  ordinary  factories.  (Jlue  is  very 
little  used,  and  is  never  depended  upon  for  strength;  there  are  no 
glued-on  blocks.     Chair  backs  are  cut  out  of  solid  woo<l;  table  tops 
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It  duulile  dovetailed,  nnd  no  attempt  i;^  made  to  cont-eal  jiiiuU  or 
gs,  Tbe  grain  of  tin- wuod  is  inri'fully  sclpotcd  for  the  particular 
uce  to  which  thf  wood  is  to  \n<  put,  and  free  use  ia  made  of  earviiig 
lij  way  of  orunmeiit.  Tbi!  result  is  hiindsoiiie  and  expensive  furni- 
iJ-e,  Ui6  prii«!H  depending  uiwn  the  lime  employed  in  making  partio- 
Itr  pieces,  with  adinpiato  Allowaiieu  for  coat  of  itmterialn.  An  exhl- 
pon  has  Iiocn  held  at  the  city  offices  of  the  shop,  and  a  mai-ket  has 
rily  been  found  for  the  products.  Al>out  §3,000  wortli  of  furniture 
B  turned  out  the  first  year,  and  wliile  tliore  was  h  loss  at  first,  tho 
lilneaa  of  the  year  as  a  whole  was  solf-supporting. 
Band  weaving,  metal  work,  and  the  making  of  jrottery  which  sliall 
luaeful  as  well  as  ornamental  are  among  the  indu^trie^  to  be  devel- 
cl  at  tho  Rose  Valley  shops.  There  is  an  attractive  guest  houae, 
■nished  partly  with  products  of  the  sliops,  whore  memliers  of  tho 
DiimiDity  may  entertain  their  friends,  and  where  other  visitors  may 
B  ac<.-ommodate<!  at  a  moderate  charge  for  board. 

1  Valley  is   not  a  distinct  municipality,  but  a  monthly  "folk 

*  held  for  the  discussion  of  matters  pei-taining  to  the  com- 

mity.     A  chairman  is  selected  fur  each  meeting,  and  there  is  no 

Luent  officer  except  the  secretary.     The  suffrage  is  accorded  to  all 

labers  {of  whom  there  are  about  50)  without  distinction  of  sex  or 

Thus  an  effort  Is  made  to  keep  the  management  of  the  commu- 

r  uo  A  demm^ratic  basis  and  to  avoid  the  dominance  of  any  one  per-^ 

BrmDCLIFFE,  VOODBTOCE,  N.  T.  ^ 

The  ByrdcHffe  Summer  Art  Scliool,  in  the  Catskills,  near  Woodstock, 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  it  is  hoped  may  become  a  piM'niancnt 
art  village.  The  projector  of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Italph  Kadclifle- 
Whilehcad,  has  bought  a  tract  of  land  comprising  about  l.a(Mj  acres, 
mostly  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  mountain,  has  erected  studios,  work- 
shops, and  a  students'  boarding  house,  and  will  sell  a  certain  part  of 
'")  property  to  others  wishing  to  build  studios  or  houses.  It  is  not 
Eltendcd  to  make  this  a  summer  enterprise  wholly,  nor  chiefly,  but 
iier  to  make  ]x>rmauent  liomes,  together  with  a  school  of  painting, 
oration,  and  liandicraft.  which  students  may  attend  at  all  season;]  uf 
be  year. 

The  classes  in  painting  and  design  arc  taught  by  Mr.  Birge  Harri- 
tpn  and  Mr.  H.  Dudley  Murphy.     These  and  the  other  classes  in  wood 
irving,  picture-fnime  making,  and  cijlor  printing  frnm  wood  bl(^)cks 
I  are  open  from  June  lo  Septenil)er.     Tlie  workshops  for  caliinetmak- 
ing  and  metal  work  run  the  year  roimd.     The  business  mnnagcment 
isiii  the  hands  of  Mr.  Itadcliffe- Whitehead.     There  i^  no  formal  com- 
munity or  business  eoot>erfttion  at  present,  but  it  is  hoped  that  inda- 
^pendent  artists  may  bo  iuduced  to  settle  on  part  of  rhe  hind. 
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m  QLEN  EIRJE.  SAUOEBTIE3,  N.  T.  ^^M 

B  A  fltoi'k  t-oi'po ration,  under  th«  title  of  "The  Glen  Eii-ie  Workers," 
^mks  l>eeu  formed  liy  ii  numlwr  of  gentlemen  in  >"ew  York  and  vieinitv, 
Hlor  the  purpose  of  establishing  hi)  industrial  eolony  tit  Glen  Eiric,  in 
Biie  town  of  Saugcrties,  Ulster  County.  N.  Y.  It  is  nutborized  to  erect 
^pnd  leauo  buildings,  manufacture  and  sell  articles  of  any  kind,  make 
Bnd  exoeute  eontracls  for  any  work  i>ertaining  to  art,  and  operate  a 
Htoro  for  the  piircba^o  and  sale  of  general  merchandise.  The  certiti- 
HlBt^of  incorporation  provides  tlint  the  duration  of  the  corporation  is 
Ko  ho  (>erpetnal,  and  that  it  may  issue  stock  to  the  amount  of  ?100,l«j(i, 
fcne-hiilf  of  which  simll  V«e  preferred  tito<-k,  in  shares  of  ?10  each.  Tho 
norporution  will  Ix-gin  business  when  $1.0X1  shall  have  been  subscribed. 
I     The  rules  of  the  coi"poration  provide  as  follows: 

■  No  dividends  shall  l)e  paid  ou  the  common  sto*rk  until  a  dividend  or 
Bdividends  aggrpgiitin<r  ten  (10)  dolhu's  a  share  sliall  have  );een  paid  upon 
Hncb  share  of  preferred  slock;  thereafter  the  holders  of  said  preferred 
Fitock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  each  year  out  of  the  accumulated 
Eprolils  tif  liie  corponttion,  in  excess  of  such  sum,  if  any,  as  shall  have 
rSecn  lixc[i  luid  reserved  as  a  working  capital,  a  noncunnilative  divi- 
I  dciid  of  six  |"'r  c.'iii,  piiytilile  nuaj'terly,  half  yearly,  or  vearly.  a«  the 
F  diiritiu's  luiiy  I'roin  lime  li>  lime  determine,  before  any  dividend  sliull 
'  lie  -I't  njjiii'i  i.v  p:iiil  oil  ihe  loninion  stock  of  the  eoi-poration.  If  the 
[  ao'TiMniluli'd  pi<ilil~  In  i\ii->;  nf  the  sum  fixed  and  reserved  as  a  work- 
i  iii^  cjipitiil  chilli  luit  be  ^iiHicicnt  to  pay  in  any  vear  a  dividend  of  six 
L  per  cent  on  said  preferred  stock,  iheu  such  dividend  shall  bo  paid 
l.ihert>on  iw  *iueh  excess  of  accumulated  profits  will  suflice  to  jwy;  but 
■tile  dividends  thereon  shall  not  be  cumulative,  but  shall  l>e  payable 
Bfor  eiu'h  year  only  out  of  the  aecumulated  profits  in  excess  of  the  sum 
nxed  ana  reserved  as  u  working  capital,  and  not  out  of  accumulated 
■profits  of  any  sulweqncnt  year  or  years. 

I  Tim  company  has  contracted  to  acquire  the  village  of  Glen  Eirie, 
I  formei-iy  a  white-ieiul  manufacturing  center,  now  disused  by  reatwuof 

■  {lonnolidatioii  in  thtit  business,  and  100  acres  of  woodland  adjacent; 
lilberetn.  Tlio  proi»rty  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  united  Plattckill  and 
[Ewipiw  creckw.  and  Includes  a  water  power  of  several  hundred  faorse- 
Bpnwer,  which  is  «aid  to  Iw  capable  of  further  development.  The  loca- 
WiUtn  \»  In  the  foothills  of  the  Catakills,  near  the  Hudson  River,  and 
ntasily  iicccHsIIilt'  from  both  New  York  and  Albany. 

I  The  plan  of  the  promoters  is  to  establish  "an  artistif-  colony  and  nn 
BnduMtrial  center  where  work  of  the  highest  artistic  value  may  Imj  pro- 
NucimI  by  skilled  artisans,  living  under  much  more  favorable  conditions 
Hlun  Clin  bo  obtained  In  the  crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis,  fi'ced 
H|Mtti  ttiu  (exigencies  of  a  costly  standard  of  living,  of  high  reuLs,  of 
^HHkj  wllb  nuflldeiit  si>aco  difficult  to  obtain,  of  the  strenuous  and 
^^^^Miil  utinoHpheri'  In  which  arc  wanting  the  serenity,  the  inspira- 
^^^^^B  Nloofni'Nif  rc'iuisitc  for  an  undivided  devotion  to  the  fine 
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I^The  workers  will  l)o  of  two  claases — (1)  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
1  company  and  {2)  inili'pencient  ciuftumen  working  on  their  own 
)n8.  The  company  Knd  its  affiliated  workers  will  undertake 
E^  execute  from  special  designs,  and  witliont  ditpltcitlion  (except  with 
c  original  purchafler'i:>  coneient)  eci-lesiastical  and  domestic  furnitnre, 
sculpture  and  canings,  stained  and  leaded  glass,  metal  work,  ceramic 
decorations,  planter  caAtn,  leather  work,  Imokw  and  bindings,  silk  and 

Irtton  printed  fabrics,  wall  jiiipcrs.  etc.  It  will  aleo  be  pi-epai'<'d  to 
intract  for  and  execute  interior  decorations  for  both  public  and  pri- 
Ite  buildings.  Iiuiuiries  and  orders  have  already  l*een  received  in 
ifficient  number  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  operation-*. 
:The  Mourcea  of  revenue  of  the  company  will  include  the  contiivcts, 
iut  from  houiics,  studios,  workshops  and  power  leased  to  independent 
orkei-s,  and  from  power  let  to  outside  parties,  and  the  miinufacturc 
of  certain  specialties  in  mosaic,  metals,  and  wood. 

The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  arc  Messrs.  William  Horatio  Day, 
£Jiot  Norton,  and  William  Walton,  of  New  York  City,  and  John  W. 
raig  and  Benjamin  S.  Warner,  of  New  Jersey.     A  New  Vork  (_'ity 
Bee  haa  been  opened  lit  l&IJ  Fifth  avenue. 

HAND  POTTEKT  IN  VARIOUS  PIECES. 

tfiss  Fayette  Burnum,  of   Louisville,   Kj..   has  been  working   in 

tery  since  1898,  taking  hor  motifs  from  local  sources  of  ini^pimtion, 

aid  producing  among  others  a  semiglazed  ware  called  '"lichen"  ware 

n  its  peculiar  texture  and  appeanmce.     One  of  her  most  striking 

xa  is  a  child's  mug  oti  which  a  goose  pursues  a  tieeing  urchin. 

me  of  her  bowls  and  vases  are  covered  with  a  loose  netting  of  mflla, 

■faich  adds  tn  their  attractiveness. 

J  Mr.  A.  Van  Briggle,  a  practical  potter  in  his  youth  and  for  a  time 

pLdeoorative  artist  at  tlje  Itookwooil  Pottery,  removed  to  Colorado  in 

169,  and  after  conducting  some   experiments  in  the  laboratory  of 

iolorado  College,  established  a  pottery  at  Colorado  Springs.     He  died 

li  July  of  the  present  year,  but  the  work  of  the  Van  iiriggle  Pottery 

lompany  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  his  widow.     By  the  use 

f  high  temperatures,  a  dead  glaze  is  produced  of  a  texture  similar  to 

lat  of  old  Chinese  pots. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Dedham  pottery  produced  at  Ded- 
kam.MasE.;  of  the  work  of  Messi-s.  Henry  ^.  Mercer  and  W.U.  Mer- 
',  jr.,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Teco  ware  made  by  the  Gate.9 
itteriea  at  Terracotta,  III. 

INDIAN    WORE. 

fA  report  on  AmericKn  handicraft,  would  be   Inconiplele  uitlioiit  a 

,  at  least,  to  the  work  of  the  Indians.     This  subjei-t  would 

Mqiare  a  separate  article  for  adequate   treatment,  but   it   may    not 
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]>c  inappropriato  to  mention  here  the  efforts  of  certain  philanthropists 
and  connoissoiirs  to  revive  the  Indian  handicrafts,  where  they  seemed 
in  danjfor  of  dying  out,  or  to  establish  new  industries  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  women. 

Of  the  latter  character  is  the  work  of  Miss  Sybil  Carter,  a  deaconess 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  in  1800  visited  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  and  taught  a  few  Ojibway  women  something 
of  the  art  of  hico  making.  She  found  that  the  women  learned  the  work 
readily  and  were  most  anxious  to  }>e  provided  with  an  occupation.  Miss 
(.artcM-  asked  the  help  of  her  church  women,  and  was  able  to  secure  funds 
to  send  out  two  teachers  in  1S1>0-91,  becoming  in  1892  a  resident  of 
White  Earth  hei'self.  Gradually  the  work  has  grown  until  there  are 
four  groujKs  of  Indian  women  in  Minnesota,  each  with  a  teacher,  and 
one  each  in  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  New  York,  California,  and 
Nebraska,  all  learning  to  make  lace.  Lace  sales  are  held  annually  in 
a  numlx^r  of  eastern  cities,  and  the  lace  is  easily  disposed  of  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  made.  It  sells  for  only  about  enough  to  pay  for  the  materials 
and  wages  of  the  makers.  The  small  salaries  of  the  teachers  ($3(X>, 
with  board  and  fuel)  are  made  up  from  voluntary  contributions  of 
interested  persons.  Miss  Carter  has  an  office  in  the  Church  Mission 
House,  New  York  City. 

The  Mohonk  Lodge  is  an  industrial  and  philanthropic  institution 
among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Lidians  at  Colony,  Okla.,  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Roe,  missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America  at  that  place.     The  means  for  its  estab- 
lishment were  provided  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Lidians  in  181)8.     Its  o})ject  is  to  provide  a  workshop,  social  cen- 
ter, and  home  for  the  surrounding  Lidians.     The  plant  consists  of  a 
roomy  f  mme  building,  containing  ten  rooms  of  varying  sizes.     A  compe- 
tent matron  lives  in  the  building,  keeping  it  in  order  and  looking  aft(»r 
the  needs  of  all  visitors.     She  is  supported  bj'  philanthropic  donations. 
The  industrial  department  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Reese  Kin- 
caide,  a  Government  employee  at  this  agency.     The  old-time  beadwork 
on  leather  made  by  the  Plains  Indians  is  the  line  of  work  adopicd. 
Two  lines  of  goods  are  being  produced— genuine  repro<luctions  of  ()I<1 
Lulian  articles  and  adaptations  of  Indian  work  to  articles  of  nKHkrii 
use.     Under  the  former  head  would  be  classed  moccasins,  poiulic<, 
tol)acco  bags,  costumes,  etc.;  under  the  latter  golf  btOts,  slipiKMs, 
pockct}HK>ks,  purses,  book  covers,  etc.     The  materials  are  providc^d 
and  the  Indian  women  are  paid  cash  for  their  work.     The  number  of 
workiM's  on  the  roll  exceeds  one  hundred.     They  receive  tlieir  work  in 
such  form  that  it  can  l)e  taken  to  their  homes  and  returned  when 
finished.     Markets  have  been  found  in  all  paits  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  some  goods  are  sent  abroad.     For  the  year  ending  October  1, 1902, 
goods  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,  $2,600  of  which  was  paid  in 
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eash  to  the  Indians.  The  goods  are  sold  through  curio  stores,  shoe 
houses,  art  establishments,  etc.,  while  a  large  mail  business  has  sprung 
^-  up  at  the  Lodge  itself.  It  was  estimated  that  the  sales  for  1903  would 
amount  to  $5,000.  Outstations  are  being  planned,  and  the  design  is 
to  make  the  Mohonk  Lodge  a  central  establishment  for  marketing  the 
goods  produced  among  many  different  tribes.  Thus  far  the  enterprise 
has  proved  an  unquestionable  success  in  providing  the  Indians  with  a 
self-supporting  industry. 

The  National  Indian  Association's  department  of  industries,  of  which 
Mrs.  F.  N.  Doubleday,  of  New  York,  has  been  the  leading  spirit  and 
until  recently  chairman,  encourages  the  development  of  the  original 
Indian  handicrafts,  especially  basketry  and  pottery,  and  also  l)lanket 
weaving,  bead  work ,  lace  making,  etc.  Among  the  Chitimachan  Indians 
of  Louisiana  this  philanthropic  association  has  preserved  and  is  devel- 
oping the  art  of  weaving  a  double  basket  peculiar  to  the  tribe,  which 
had  very  nearly  become  a  lost  art,  being  practiced  by  only  one  old 
woman.  The  young  women  refused  to  be  taught  the  handi(i*af  t  because 
it  involved  filing  the  teeth  in  order  to  split  the  cane,  but  their  white 
advisers  introduced  the  use  of  scissors,  and  now  18  of  these  young 
women  send  to  New  York  every  month  $100  worth  of  baskets,  which 
are  rapidly  sold  in  the  shops.  They  also  prepared  an  exhibit  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 

The  Indian  Industries  League,  the  Sequoia  League,  and  the  Basket 
Fraternity  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  are  other  organizations  intcrostod  in 
fostering  Indian  handicrafts.  Many  explorers  and  merchants  now 
assist  in  the  exhibition  and  distribution  of  Indian  products.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  fi^d  a  market  for  their  l)hinlvets 
through  Mr.  Fi*ancis  E.  Lester,  of  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico.  Their 
blankets,  which  are  in  demand  as  house  decorations,  are  altogether 
handmade,  the  wool  being  sheared,  washed,  carded,  spun,  dyed,  and 
woven  by  the  Indians.  Their  looms  are  clumsy,  eunibersonic  afl'airs, 
resembling  the  framework  of  a  cottage. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  has  introduced 
instruction  in  native  handicrafts  in  many  of  these  schools. 

POBTO  moo. 

The  natives  of  Porto  Rico  fashion  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  by  hand  from  the  palm  leaves,  gourds,  cocoanuts,  and  other 
products  of  the  island.  They  are  skillful  in  weaving  hammocks,  hats, 
similar  to  Panama  hats,  and  a  great  variety  of  l)askets.  Canes,  paper 
knives,  and  other  articles  are  carved  out  of  the  native  woods,  some  of 
which  show  curious  and  strikingly  ornamental  markings.  An  exhibit 
of  Porto  Rican  handiciafts  has  been  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
The  insular  industrial  schools  seek  to  preserve  and  develop  the  skill  of 
the  natives  in  woodworking,  hat  and  basket  weaving,  etc. 

The  seiloras  and  seiloritas  of  Porto  Rico  are  especially  skillful  with 
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the  needle,  and  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  drawn  work 
and  laces.     An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  market  for  these 

products  in  tlie  States. 

CONCLUSION. 

While  the  articles  produced  by  handicraft  in  the  United  States  are 
of  small  value  compared  with  the  products  of  machinery,  and  can  not 
!)e  exjKictcd  to  in<!rease  to  such  an  ext^Mit  as  to  diminish  noticeably  the 
demand  for  factory  products,  the  revival  of  handicrafts  is  of  no  little 
importanci^  to  a  considerable  numl)er  of  jK*rsons.  The  workers  them- 
selves are  perhaps  the  jx^rsons  most  affected,  and  in  many  eases  the 
arts  and  crafts  movement  has  brought  to  them  at  once  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  a  new  interest  in  life.  To  the  consumers,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  the  movement  has  brought  increased  pleasure  in  the 
things  of  daih'  household  use  and  ornament.  The  artistic  and  indus- 
trial impf)rtance  of  the  handicraft  revival  can  not  be  measured  by  the 
(quantity  of  liandmade  gocnls  produced,  for  the  standards  of  durability 
and  taste  set  by  the  craftsmen  make  their  influence  felt  in  improving 
the  quality  and  design  of  factory-made  goods;  and  this,  however  far  it 
may  be  from  the  intention  of  the  <'i-aftsmen,  is  perhaps  the  most  far- 
roa<'hinir  effec^t  of  their  work. 


AOBE£fl[EHTS  BUTWEEH  EMPLOYERS  ASH  EMPLOYEES. 

[Il  U  the  jinrjMii*  of  iViiH  Dnrt-au  to  pobtiah  from  lime  lo  liine  important  agrei'tiients 
nadu  belWfcn  large  liodieH  o{  euinl'iyera  and  employees  with  regnrd  to  wagcw,  liunra 
[.  of  labor,  elr.     The  Bureau  w.ul-f  1*  pleased  to  rweivc  i-opies  ■•f  sucli  agreements 


tAGREEMENT  BETWEEN  PAINTERS'  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
AND  CONTRACTING  PAINTERS  OF  CHICAGO  AND  VICIN- 
ITY, MARCH  1,  IWi.  TO  MARCH  i,  1906. 

I  Articles  of  agreement   hctwecn  — — -.  eontractiiig  pnhitprs  of   ibe 

city  of  Chicago,  county  of  Cook  and  State  of  Illinois,  party  of  the 

first  part,  ami  the  .lourneynien  Painters'  District  Councifof  Chicago, 

and  Vifinity,  of    the  Brotherhood  of    Pnintors,   Decorators,   and 

Paporhangers  of  America,  puties  of  the  .second  part. 

Tb?  party  of  the  tiriit  part  covenants  and  a^ree^s,  in  tlie  cousidoiittaon 

)f  the  btrict  observance  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  of  certain 

Jrules,  regulations,  and  obligations  herein  set  forth,  that  he  or  they 

F will  faithfully  keep  and  strictly  observe  the  following  rides: 

I      Section  1.  Eighthours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  which  shall 

I  be  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  andSp,  m.,  and  should  it  be  necessary 

ito  continue  work  after  said  time,  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  work  for 

tat  least  one  hour.     But  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  no  work  shall  be 

onewrtrff/'  ail}/  cirfiiiiiKtatwii  at  Ijibiir  Dui/,  of  between  the  hours  of 

%  o'clock  noon  and  12  o'clock  Saturday  night,  unless  for  iimncdiate 

V'danger  to  loss  of  life  or  to  property,  and  in  all  cases  permission  ho 

Ifieeured  from  the   reprpiientative  of   the  Painters'  District  Council. 

I  Saturday  afternoon  to  be  paid  for  at  the  nife  of  double  time. 

I       Seo.  2.  All  overtime  on  regular  working  days  shall  be  paid  for  at 

the  rate  of  tieae  and  one-half,  and  work  done  on  Sundays.  New  Year's, 

Thanksgiving  Day.  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas, 

shall  l>e  paid  for  at  the  mtc  of  doub'le  time;  the  above-mentioned  days 

to  be  from  13  midnight  to  13  midnight  as  per  calendar. 

I       Sec.  3.  Thomininmm  rate  of  wages  shall  be  forty -live  cents  {45  cts.) 

per  hour  on  and  after  March  1,  IDW.  and  until  March  1.  19ltC. 
I      Sec.  4.  The  pirty  of  the  lir.st  part  hereby  expressly  agrees  with  the 
L  parties  of  the  secoitd  part,  that  tncv  will  each  run  a  stricfly  union  shop 
L  and  pay  the  scale  of  wages  provided  in  section  3  herein,  and  also  that 
j  they  will  refer  all  painter.^  applying  for  work,  and  not  in  posse-ssion  of 


y  tlie  current  quarter's  working  carf  issued  by  the  Painters'  District 
I-  Council,  to  the  secretary  of  tne  Painters'  District  Council,  and  that 
\  they  will  cause  to  be  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  shop  a  card 
[  stating  that  none  but  iini'»i  men  arc  employed  in  such  shop. 
I  Sec.  6,  The  said  party  of  the  Srst  ]«rt  hereby  agrees  to  establish 
[  and  maintain  a  weekly  pay  day  which  shall  l)e  Saturday  l>etween  12  m. 
1  and  1  p.  m.,  at  which  time  all  employees  shall  be  paid  in  full,  ii 


,  in  lawful    J 


on 

OIM» 
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monoy  of  the  United  Stiites  of  America,  but  when  a  journejman  is 
c]iM:hiirj(ed  or  laid  off,  he  shall  i)e  paid  at  the  time  of  sucn  discharge  or 
at  the  time  of  such  lay  off.  No  more  than  li  day.s'  pa}"  shall  be  neld 
}>ack  bv  (he  employer. 
Skc.  0.  Th(5  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the  right  to  employ 
e  boy  under  the  a^e  of  eitrhtren  (IS)  years,  as  an  apprentice,  and 
e  additional  boy  under  said  a«^e  for  every  twenty  (20)  journeymen 
employ(»d  hy  said  lirst  party;  such  boy  or  })oys  to  be  bound  by  con- 
ti-jK't  or  indenture  in  writin«^  f*^i'  ^  term  of  three  vears,  and  said  first 
I>artv  shall  thcM-ein  a^ree  to  keep  said  boy  in  contmuous  eniployment 
until  the  expiration  of  said  time,  and  shall  at  the  expiration  or  such 
tim<*  furnish  said  hoy  or  Inns' with  his  indenture  papei"S  or  credentials. 
Skc.  7.  Said  ])arty  of  the  first  part  further  a<>;rees  that  they  will  not 
suhlct  to  any  of  their  employees  or  others  ])y  contract  or  otherwise, 
any  wall  washiutr.  ])aintin<^,  glazin^if,  paper  cleaning,  or  any  character 
<»f  hardwood  linishin<5,  either  on  contracts  or  in  factories,  and  under 
no  circumstances  shall  they  employ  laborers  or  nonunion  men  to  do 
any  cla^s  of  prcfMiratory  work  in  any  branch. 

SvA',  s.  All  car  fare  above  ten  cents nuist  be  paid  l)y  the  contractors 
where  jr)urncymen  are  employed,  also  all  railroad  fare  outside  the  city 
limits. 
Si:c.  1».  When  journeynuMi  are  sent  outside  the  citv  limits,  where  it 


on  time,  oil  account  of  distance  or  accident. 

Skc.  1 1.  No  mcmb<»r  of  the  union  shall  be  discharijed  for  refusiiifir 
to  work  on  a  ladder  or  scalloldinc^^  which  he  considers  unsafe,  and  must 
l»c  p:iid  for  the  tim<»  t:d\eii  f<^r  in^pectin;^*  ladder  or  scalTolding  or  for 
eurnnirm-  the  workinj^  rules. 

Sr.<'.  I'J.  A  s\nipatlietic  strike,  \\h(M)  ordered  l)v  the  lunird  of  busi- 
iie>^  MLteiits,  ^hall  not  he  a  violation  of  this  agreement. 

Si:(  .  l;;.  Til  is  a^M«»emeiit  >litdl  not  take  away  the  power  of  the  busi- 
iie-^s  :i;rciit  of  the  Paint ii's'  l)i>lrii-t  Council  to  call  a  strike  on  any 
>hop  r(»r  any  rea><>n  that  may  api)ear  to  the  Painters'  District  Council 
tt>  he  in>t. 

Si.c.  11.  It  i>  e\pre>*slv  understood  that  the  act  of  anv  member  of 
tiie  nninn  >hall  not  l>e  binding  on  the  Painters'  District  Council  unless 
su<h  ael  i^  expres-.lv  authorized  bv  said  Painters'  District  Council. 

WORKING  BUI-ES. 

Akth'1,K  I. 

Sit  iiDN  1.  Ilveiv  nienii>er  niust  carrv  a  workinof  card  for  the  cur- 
lent  «|uaiter,  and  it  shall  he  ol»liLratory  that  they  be  ready  to  sh<nv 
>aine  w  Ih'II  ealleii  upon. 

Meinl»ei-s  tan  ])rocure  cards  In- fori'  tlie  bejrinninjj  of  the  nuarter. 
Mill  not  in  po^-e-^-^ion  of  tiie  curnMit  <iuarter's  working  cartl  .shall  ni>t 
be  pciinitli'd  to  work  (»n  tin*  job. 

Sic.  'J.  W'ln'ii  two  or  more  men  are  employed  on  any  job  the  man 
in  chariic  mu^t  «\amine  (he  canls  and  re|)ort  to  the  business  ajjcnt  or 
secretan  of  the  coimcil,  within  twenty-four  hours,  by  mail  or  telc- 
l)hone,  those  n<»!  in  i)o.ssessii>n  of  the  rej^ular  quarterly  working  card. 
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■  a  nun  in  charge  of  any  job  dons  nut  ouforcc  tikis  rule  lio  shall  be 
Kied  not  less  Lbiin  live  dollurs. 

BSec.  3.  All  iiit-n  in  chargo  of  work  shall  at  once  notify  the  sei-retiiry 
BF  the  council,  by  mail  or  telephone,  whenHtai'tin^a  jiih,  provided  said 
Eb  will  last  more  than  three  (3)  days;  also  all  jobs  in  mills.  The 
feiincil  to  )my  all  expenses  incurred.  .^H 

I  AinirLd  II.  ^H 

i  Section  1.  All  luembei-a  are  i-estrnined  from  reporting  at  slioj^" 
Ibefore  7.3<J  u.  m.  or  at  jobs  before  T.-15  a,  m. 

P  Src.  2.  No  member  shall  do  any  work  on  Saturday  between  13 
Velock  noon  and  midnight,  unless  his  emplbyer  hasi^peeial  jjennission 
H  writing  from  the  council.  The  boss  pwinter  to  apply  for  such  per- 
■it  at  least  24  honrs  before  granting  eame,  to  give  bu^ines:^  agent  time 
fcinvestigiitc  the  job  where  the  permit  is  wanted, 
■It  shall  DC  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  chni-go  to  show  said 
^tamit  to  eai;h  of  the  men  who  are  to  work  on  the  job;  failure  to  do  so 
H  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ¥10;  failure  on  the  part  of 
H^  Tnen  in  not  insisting  on  seeing  said  permit  they  shall  tte  caeh  sub- 
ject to  a  tine  of  not  less  than  $5. 

Sec,  3.  Members  working  out»»ide  the  jurisdiction  of  the  couneil 
shall  in  all  cases  comply  strictly  with  the  laws  of  the  localities  to  which 
''ley  arc  sent;  provided  thnt  the   shorter  workday  and   the   higher 
"   e  scale  shall  be  demanded  in  all  cases. 

fetnbcrs  failing  to  compiv  with  this  rule  shiill  be  fined  not  le:^:<  than 
(^10)  dollars. 
'"  Sec.  4.  Any  meiiilier  violating  any  of  the  working  rules  (except 
those  where  a  fine  has  been  tixed)  shall  be  fined  five  (9.5)  dollars  for  the 
first  otfcnse  and  in  all  cases  upon  the  second  or  third  offen-ses  th^y  shall 
be  dealt  with  as  the  council  directs. 
Sec.  5.  Any  member  preferring  charges  shall  receive  the  sum  of  one 
■*)  dollar  to  bo  paid  by  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  council  on  such 
irges  being  sustained,  regular  salaried  officers  of  the  council  to  be 
ceepted  from  this  rule, 

"Sec.  G,  Members  are  prohibited  from  workingovertime  except  where 
ire  has  been  a  cessation  of  work  for  at  least  an  hour  after  the  regular 
'  'ng  hours, 

Artuxe  IU. 

SbotTon  1.  Should  any  member  be  taken  sick  or  meet  with  an  Hcv't- 
jitwhilcat  work,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  man  in  charge  <if  the  work 
Q  take  him  home  or  sec  that  he  is  properly  cared  for  and  all  n«v<!«ary 
fxpense  and  logs  of  time  shall  l>e  defrayed  by  the  Painters'  District 
^wincil. 

Skc.  2.  Any  member  having  knowledge  of  the  violation  of  any  of 
these  rules  shall  notify  the  business  agent  or  secretary  of  the  council 
within  twenty-four  hours;  failing  to  do  so  he  shall  bo  fined  not  less 
than  ?,"). 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  transferring  or  lending  his  working  card  to 
any  one  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ?ir)  or  lie  expelled. 

f^EC.  4,   All  fines  shall  ho  pnyablo  to  the  secretary  of  the  I*ainter»' 
^^fistrict  Council  within  the  time  stipulated  by  the  council,  ^^^J 

^^K^Bo.  fi.  Any  member  working  at  the  trade  on  l^nbor  Day  sbalt^^^H 
^^Bed  the  sum  of  910  by  the  Painterh^  District  Council,  ^^^H 
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■aGKEEMENT  between  CINCINNATI  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCLVTION  AND  CINCINNATI  TYPO- 
GRAPUICAL  UNION,  NO.  3. 

_  Thir(  iifjreemeiit,  made  and  entered  inlo  thin  2!*tli  day  of  April,  1004, 
,  by  and  between  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Newsi)aper  Puhlishorn'  Associa- 
tion, it'prewnting  and  authorized  to  act  for  the  Eoquirer  Company, 
tlio  CoiiuiU'rcial  Tribune  Company,  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  Coin- 
mny  and  th«  Post  Publishing  Company,  by  iti  Committee,  to-wit, 
Edmund  Wisnewski,  E.  O.  Eshelby,  0.  H.  Rembold  and  Charles  F. 
Mother,  duly  authorized  to  act  in  its  behalf,  party  of  thi>  tirst  part, 
and  th(!  Cincinnati  Tj-pographical  Union,  No.  3,  by  Harry  M.  Ogden, 
A.  C.  Thoroman,  T.  J,  Donnelly,  J.  S.  Fleming  and  W.  A.  Finlay,  its 
Committi-e.  duly  authorized  by  resolution  of  l-ebruaryai,  IWOi.  to  act 
in  itw  Iffihalf.  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  Tliat  from  and  after  April  29,  1904,  fur  the  tonn  of  five 

(5)  yenrt,  ending  April  29,  1909,  the  newspapers  represented  by  said 

party  of  the  tirst  part  hiud  themselves  to  the  employment  of  only 

membiTs  of  Cincinnati  Typographical  Union,  No.  3. 

I       It  is  further  expressly  uiiderstotKl  and  agreed  between  the  parties 

Lhereto  that  the  hcalo  of  wages  and  hours  hereby  adopted  shall  reioatn 

fin  full  force  during  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  subject  to  thn  follow- 

ping  conditions,  namely,  that  if  on  the  29tb  day  of  April  of  any  year 

during  the  tenii  of  tins  agreement  either  party  should  desire  a  change 

in  the  wage  and  hour  ■^calc,  such  change  may  be  made,  thirty  days 

prt-viouM  writt^'U  notico  having  been  given,  and  the  changed  si.-ale  of 

wages  and  houis  nhnll  then  remain  in  force,  subject  to  like  changes  on 

idirig  i':illi  diiy  of  April,  and  all  such  changes  to  be  made 

nwiiii,'  imiis.  to-wit.  The  Cincinnati  TJpographi(.^al  Union, 

II  wicct  It  cniiiniitteo  of  two,  and  the  Cuicinnati  Daily  News- 

li-hcj-.s'  Association  shall  select  a  like  committee  of  two;  and 

*  joint  committee  be  unable  to  agree  upon  a  shiIo  of  wages 

iirs  fi.r  the  ensuing  year,  or  balance  of  the  term  of  this  aarec- 

Ihcn   (lioy  shall  select  some  competent  man,  as  arbiter,  whose 

n  hIjuII  l>e  binding  upon  all  parties  hereto,  with  the  privilege  of 

ii|ij>i'ai  innh'i*  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  agreement  as  entered  into 

liy  llii>    InliiTiatioiial  Tyi>ographical  Union  and  the  American  News- 

piipir  I'lililishei's'  Association,  which  agreement  shall   govern  in  all 

(lisputOH  that  may  arise  during  the  lifo  of  said  national  arbitration 

agreement. 

Skition  1.  Ill  ofiices  of  parties  of  the  first  part  to  this  agreement 
■U  work  must  be  tim«  work. 

Ski;,  2,  Tho  following  is  the  alphabetical  scale  for  the  measurement 
of  typo;  Pica  to  bourgeois,  inclusive,  13  ems;  brevier  and  minion,  14; 
Donfmreil,  1&;  agiit^,  Ifi;  pearl,  17;  diamond,  18.  All  fonts  exceeding 
the  standard  aro  to  the  benefit  of  the  compositor,  and  no  deductitm  or 
tllowancfl  can  be  made  owing  to  such  ex(!ess.  In  considering  whether 
A  font,  of  type  is  up  to  the  standard,  the  letters  to  be  measured  are  the 
i>wer  ca-ic'  fcll.'i-,-.  fn.ni  a  to  z,  inclusive,  and  these  only— the  twenty- 
ilx  IctliTM  of  thr  nlpUiil'i'l;  and  Ihr  Irltcrs  c.  d,  e.  J,  s,  ill,  n,  h.o.  u,  t, 
,nd  TKhiill  Ih-c(|uhI  (oat  least niii'-li;iU'  of  such  ineasurcnient.  Where 
:ii>  "litill  lie  'ii~t  upon  a  larger  hodv  than  iho  face  (as  nonpareil  face 
nioii  liodv),  it  shall  be  measured  as  nonpareil;  or  where  it  shall 
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Hie  cast  upon  a  stnaller  Itody  tlmn  tlie  face  (as  loiifr  primer  twe  upon  a 
bonrj^eoLs  body),  it  shall  be  inejuiured  as  bourgeoiB. 
W  Sec.  3.  Compositora  employed  on  morning  ptipers  almll  receive  not 
Bess  than  ¥!2lj  per  week  of  six  days  of  48  honrs  (eight  eonseciitivc  hour» 
[to  voDstttiito  li  day's  work),  with  the  exception  of  a  reasonable  time  for 
Btincb,  to  be  tised  by  the  foreman  and  the  cbapel.  the  hours  to  bo 
between  6  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  hours 
^^all  bo  between  5.30  p.  m.  and  3.30  a.  m.,  the  time  consumed  for 
'hiDcb  not  to  be  charged  aguimut  the  office. 

Skc.  4.  Compositors  employed  on  evening  papers  shall  receive  not 
less  than  J23  per  week  of  six  daj's,  of  4S  hours  (eight  consei-utive 
flours  to  constitute  a  day's  work),  with  the  exception  of  a,  reasona- 
Ue  time  for  lunch,  to  be  tixed  by  the  foreman  and  the  chapel,  the 
'jOitTii  to  be  between  7.30  ji.  ni,  and  ti  p.  ni.,  except  on  Fridays,  when 
3  hours-shall  be  between  7  a.  m.,  and  G  p.  m.,  the  time  consumed  for 
bnch  not  to  he  charged  against  the  office. 

Sec.  5.  The  minimum  wages  for  foremen  on  the  morning  pupers  are 
lo  be  1^5  per  week;  assistant  foreman,  f^S  per  week,  and  nit  other 
jtreekly  hands,  S26  per  week. 

'  Sec.  (S.  The  minimum  wages  for  foremen  on  afternoon  papers  are 

)  be  $30  per  week,  and  all  other  weekly  hands  $:i3  per  weeK. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for 

mployees  employed  by  the  week  or  day,  shall  be  eight  hours,  and  any 

ach  employee  shall  receive  for  any  excess  work  over  eight  hours, 

ipice  ana  a  lialf.     On  itfternoon  jmpei'H.  a  call  back  for  night  extm  is 

lotitled  to  $1  fur  the  call,  in  addition  to  the  overtime,  ana  a  call  back 

"ior  an  early  morning  extra  on  afternoon  papers,  S2  for  the  call,  in 

Hddition  to  the  overtime.     When  employees  of  morning  piipers  are 

called  back,  their  time  shall  be  continuous  from  time  of  quitting  work. 

Em^loyeeji  called  to  work  on  morning  papers  in  the  afternoon  shall 

'l6C«ive  not  less  than  two  hums'  straight  work. 

Sec.  8.  OtHees  having  not  less  than  five  machines  nor  more  than 
iwelve,  shall  employ  a  machinist;  having  thirteen  machines  nor  more 
lan  twenty-five,  a  machinist  and  helper;  having  twenty-six  machines 
r  more,  one  machinist  one  assistant  machinist  and  two  heljiers.     The 
rages  of  the  machinist  whall  not  be  less  than  $aO  per  week  on  morning 
_.^«per8,  nor  less  than  f^3  per  week  on  afternoon  papers.     The  wagea 
of  the  assistant  machinist  shall  not  be  less  than  $2'2  per  week  on  morn- 
ing papers.     The  wages  of  the  machine  helpers  on  morning  pajiera 
ehalf  not  be  less  than  l?17  per  week,  and-on  afternoon  papers  not  less 
tfaan  8l4  per  week.     All  overtime  shall  be  arranged  for  oetween  the 
Lf}ffie«  and  the  machinist,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  union.     When 
Elmt  one  helper  is  employed  in  an  office  he  shall  receive  81  per  week 
bbove  the  contract  scale. 

W  Sec.  y.  In  no  case  can  an  employee  receive  less  than  a  tiay's  pay, 
fczcept  in  cases  where  a  compositor  is  disL'hargcd,  in  accordance  with 
■Eauses  1,  2  or  3  of  section  11). 

K  Sec.  10.  No  compositor  will  l)e  allowed  to  operate  a  linotype,  type- 
Ksetting,  typecasting  or  any  machine  displacing  hand  composition  who 
ma  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of  Cincinnati  Tvpographit^al  I'uion, 
Kio.  3. 

■  Sec.  11.  A  morning  paper  office  shall  have  the  privilege  of  running 
nnachiues  during  the  oay  without  extra  price  (save  us  overtime),  pro- 
bided  opemtors  receive  a  full  day's  i>ay. 
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Sec.  1:2.  Afternoon  paper-?  s«hall  have  the  rii^ht  to  run  a  sepan 
ni^ifht  force,  within  the  limit  of  morning  paper  hours*  provided  1 
foroe  so  employed  shall  receive  a  full  day's  |xiy  at  the  night  scale. 

Sec.  13.  flatter  set  bv  the  machine  durincr  the  day  time  can  not 
used  on  a  morning  pjil>er  unless  |iaid  for  at  morning  newspaper  sea 

»Skc.  14.  Matter  set  bv  machine  during  the  night  time  can  not 
used  on  an  evening  newspirnM-  or  other  publication  unless  paid  for 
the  morning  newsp;i]x?r  scale. 

Skc.  15.  Each  newspaper  office  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice  l 
every  ten  journeymen  regularly  employed,  or  major  fraction  there 
the  limit  in  no  office  to  exceed  three.  iThey  shall  not  )>c  less  than  s 
teen  years  old  at  the  l>eginning  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  shall  sei 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  order  that  they  may  l>e  given  full  opp 
tunity  to  Wcome  competent  workmen,  each  apprentice  shall  serve 
least  two  years  continuou-ily  in  the  ad.  room.  The  last  three  mon 
of  apprenticeship  he  >hall  be  einpli»yed  operating  a  tyjjesetting  machi 

The  compensation  shall  Ik*: 

First  year.  One-fourth  of  journeyman's  wage^. 

Second  year.  One-tliird  of  juurnoyiiitMrs  wages. 

Third  y«ir.  One-half  of  journeyman's  wages. 

Fourtli  year.  Two-thirds  of  journeyman'-i  wages. 

The  terms  of  appreniic-i  to  expire  in  >uccessiye  year> — no  two 
the  -;ame  year. 

Skc.  1»;.  IJi'gi liner--  (by  whidi  i>  meant  com ix>si tors  learning  to  op 
ate  machints).  >hall  bo  allowed  to  work  at  the  nite  of  two  dollars  a 
sixty  cent>  i>^:i.Oo)  per  day  on  morning  papers,  and  two  dollars  and  I 
cent<  ($!'.  li 7)  per  day  on  evening  papers,  for  a  ]>eriod  of  thirty  (3<'»)  da 
wlien,  I  laving  attained  a  fair  avenige.  they  shall  be  paid  the  regu 
nitt'<  called  fi>r  in  sections  :»  and  -1  of  this  agreement. 

Skc.  it.  The  foreman  shall  --uiXM'vise  and  govern  all  employees  wli 
in  iii»Mo!iipn>ing  ro«»in,  aud  -hall  have  the  right  to  tninsft-r  an  emploi 
to  any  po-ition:  provided,  huwever.  that  should  a  man  be  so  tninsferi 
who  i>  nor  fully  comp^ti'iit  to  pt^rform  the  duties  |>ertainin<i;'  to  s; 
p«»>itio!i.  it  -liail  not  pnvjudii-r  tht^  standing  of  the  man  in  the  offi 
Ovt-rtiine  >hall  bo  divide*  1  JMjiially.  a^  far  a-,  possible,  among 
eniployc-i.'-i. 

">¥.*',  \<.  All  i!iipl«»yi't-  in  th«  romi>i)sing  rowm  shall  l»e  paid  in  f 
ontc  ov«*rv  wii'k.  tlio  n'«''nlar  dav  of  pavment  to  bi»  named  )»v  t 
t'nipl<»y»r.  but^hall  be  the  *«anie  flay  f«>rall  employee>.  A  |K^remplt 
(linaiid  for  waLr»'s  at  anv  other  lime  -hall  be  f*an.>e  for  discharge. 

Si:<".  ]:•.  Forrnn'ii  of  printing  «itHi-r<  >hall  have  the  right  to  empi 
hi'!]>.  inid  may  dlM-hargi*  il)  for  incompetency:  {'1)  for  neglecL  of  du 
<:5»  fnr  vioiatinn  f>r  oiHi-e  rule^  (whirh  >liall  bi*  conspicuously  po<t« 
or  law-  f>f  th<-  chapi-1  ov  union:  au'l  <4i  to  derrea<e  the  force,  sii 
d'«  n  a-r-  to  b*-  aconipli-hod  bv  di.-charging  lirst  the  persmi  or  persr 
la-l  ♦rr.'iilovrd.  ♦•ith«'r  a-  n-irular  ein]>lovees  or  a>  extra  employees. 
tin-  'aIl: -11'  i'  -  of  thu  matiiruiay  i«M|uin'.  Should  there  beanincn*: 
ill  Ih-'  ii-vof-  v.iihin  -ixty  days  aft»'r  a  dei-rea-e,  th«^  ]ierson  or  per-t 
di-n!  ii-'-i  tiir-iU'j"b  >urh  cau-r'  -hall  b»'  rrin**tat<*d  in  the  onler  in  wiii 
tij'-y  w«-r"  di.-'-harged.  bi.»fort'  other  help  may  be  employed.  I'p 
ji'inand.  lli**  f  on  man  >hall  givo  tli»»  i"«*ason  for  di -charge  in  writ  it 
l'»-r-oiiN  rori-idrrt'd  capable  as  >ub>titutes  by  foreman  shall  Ik^  deen: 
M}tent  to  fill  regular  situations,  and  shall  be  given  preference  in  1 


■ffllinfr  of  vacancies  in  the  rcgulur  forco.  This  section  ^liall  ni^ply  to 
Bbcoiiiing  fm  well  as  uut^oing  foremen.  No  compositor  irbo  has  bf  en 
Hiacbarged  trvm  an  olhoc  for  causes  1,  a  or  'A,  shtill  be  eligible  to  snb, 
Bbtc^pt  at  the  option  of  the  foreman. 

Skc,  yu.  Theofficfi  is  entitled toftncut3orillustrationd,eitberadver- 
tiling  or  nowH.  and  has  the  right  to  set  ou  time,  ajij  necessary  lines  for 
same.  The  oiBoo  is  entitled  to  all  other  "pick-upa"  of  any  character 
whatHocver.  Mutter  once  paid  for  shall  always  remain  the  property 
of  (lie  office,  to  use  in  any  or  all  of  its  editions,  or  as  many  times  as 
desired,  with  rtvu-h  changes  as  the  office  may  wish  to  make.  ""KiU" 
marks  ahall  not  deprive  the  office  of  the  right  to  "pick-upa:"'  Provided, 
hinrcucr.  Local  advertisements  or  portions  tliei-eof,  shall  be  set  in  any 
office  of  the  parly  of  the  tii-st  part  using:  same,  and  if  furnished  in  typ<', 
electrotype,  stereotype,  matrix  or  other  form,  shall  be  reset  by  the 
office  within  flirty -eight  hours  of  the  date  of  publication,  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  original  advertisement,  and  the  proofread  and  corrected. 
Signatures  in  local  advertisementtt  are  to  be  reset  once  onlywhen  lirst 
brought  into  the  otfice.  Advertisements  of  local  business  houses,  or 
dverlisementa  of  railroad  companies  or  corporations  of  a  similar 
'lai'acter  having  local  office-'',  shall  be  considered  local  advertisements 
ider  this  section.  An  advertisement  cut  which  is  excluded  from 
tempted  I'epvoduction  is  one  containing  no  figures  or  words,  or 
[ores  and  words;  and  should  words  or  figures,  or  wortls  and  fignres, 
sear  on  a  local  advertisement  c-ut,  said  words  or  figures,  or  words 
1  fi^re!«,  shall  he  rc^et,  under  the  workings  of  this  section,  in  the 
me  space  taken  by  such  words  or  figures,  or  words  and  figures,  on 
s  cut:  Pr'yvidid,  Itmrever,  That  matrix  of  an  advertisement,  the 
advertisement  having  been  diiitributed.  can  not  he  used,  nnless  the 
advertisement  is  reset  within  forty -eight  hours  of  the  time  of  publica- 
tion, office  advertisementa  excepted.  A  penalty  shall  be  imposed  upon 
W  office  for  not  resetting  an  advertisement  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Slo  office  shall  be  obliged  tn  reset  such  advertisement  one  additional 
no  for  each  twenty-four  hours  overlooked  in  the  reproduction  of 
ltd  advertisement. 
Sec.  21.  The  standard  of  compeU? ncy  for  macliine  composition  shall 
be  SJ8,0iM)  ems  per  day  of  eight  hours  on  straight  nonpareil  news  matter 
ea  it  apjiears  in  paper;  a  reduction  of  2,400  ems  per  dsiy  for  each 
I  ^ticfes^u of  one  j>oin tin. size.  Alterations  from  copy  are  to  t)e  "' ringed"' 
~  1  corrected  by  office,  and  resetting  of  matter  oi'cusione<l  by  defective 
a  or  matrices  shall  be  done  by  the  office, 
,  22.  The  newspapers  shall  use  no  plate  reading  matter  nor 
x  reading  matter  m  any  of  their  issues,  and  Tyixigraphical  Union. 
1^.  3,  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  such  matter  in  any  daily  union  news- 
ner  office  within  its  jurisdiction. 

pEC.  23.  The  followmg  shall  be  deemed  a  definition  of  what  consti- 

'lesan  alteration  from  copy:    Any  change  from  the  copy  not  provided 

r  by  any  style  of  the  paper  publicly  posted  in  the  office,  nor  by 

Itructions  given  to  the  compositor  when  the  copy  is  given  out.     Any 

mnge  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  words  from  foreij'n  languages. 

etc.     Any  change  in  the  spclUng  or  division  of  words  not  in  accordance 

with  the  dictionary  given  as  a  gnide.     An}'  change  in  punctuation, 

gramniatiail  construction  or  capital! »ition,  where  a  take  eommeooM 

^Kff  ends  even,  within  two  lines  of  commencement  or  end. 
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Skc.  24.  The  foreman  of  each  newspaper  oflSce  shall  keep  the  aco 
of  work  done  l)y  employees,  so  that  each  man  can  collect  his  owr 
dire<rt  from  the  office. 

»Sec.  25.  A  week's  work  means  fortv-eight  hours'  work  in  six  c 
Nothing  in  the  foregoing  clause  is  toli)e  construed  as  preventing 
one  from  working  seven  davs  or  overtime  when  his  services 
required,  T)rovidea  he  is  unal^le  to  ^)rocure  a  competent  substitute 
from  employing  a  ccmipetent  substitute  one  or  more  days  in  any 
rent  week. 

SvA\  '20.  On  six-day  papers  (by  which  is  meant  offices  issuing  oi 
more  editions  six  days  of  each  week),  phalanxing  shall  not  be  per 
sil>le.  On  seven-day  i>apers  (by  which  is  meant  offices  issuing  or 
more  editions  seven  days  of  each  week),  phalanxing  is  permissible 
no  employee  of  a  seven-day  pajx^r  shall  be  phalanxed  more  thar 
day  of  each  current  seven-da v  week.  In  offices  where  phalanxes  o< 
<»ach  employee  must  be  phalanxed  in  order,  the  list  being  subjet 
arrangement  ))y  the  foreman;  rearrangement  of  the  list  may  be  r 
in  emerg(»ncv  after  consultation  b(»tween  the  foreman  and  the  fn 
J  of  the  chajx'!.     The  phalanxed  employee  will  not  be  permitted  to  i 

in  the  office  in  any  capacity  on  the  day  on  which  he  is  phalanxed. 
situation  on  a  seven-day  paper  shall  be  a  seven-day  situation. 

SKr.  27,  It  is  agreed  bv  the  said  party  of  tlu»  second  part  that 
and  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  entered  into  and  agreed  t 
the  said  party  of  the  lirst  part,  it  shall  at  all  times  during  the  li: 
this  agreement,  truly  and  faithfully  discharge  the  ol)ligations  imp 
upon  it  1)V  furnishing  men  capable  of  setting  the  type  and  opi^r? 
the  machines  of  the  various  newspaper  offices  composing  the  Cii 
nati  Daily  Newspaper  Pulilishers'  Association.  Should  Cincii 
Ty])OgrMphical  Union,  No.  3,  be  unable  at  any  time  to  furnish  w 
men,  an(l  other  help  is  called  in  by  the  office,  such  other  help  shal 
disphiced  l)y  nieiiibers  of  tlie  Cincinnati  Tvix)graphical  Union,  N 
at  the  end  of  anv  dav  when  the  union  is  able  to  furnish  workmc^n. 
i  Skc.  28.  A  standing  c<munittee  of  two  representatives  of  the  Cii 

n:iti  Dailv  Newspaper  Association,  and  a  like  committee  of  two  rt 
j  senting  tbe  Cincinnati  Typographical  Union,  No.  8,  shall  be  sele( 

aiid  in  cas(;  of  a  vacancy,  alisence,  or  refusal  of  eith(»r  of  such  n 
'  sentatives  to  act,  another  sliall  be  selected  in  his  place,  to  whom  i 

!  be  referred  all  rjinvstions  which  may  arise  as  to  the  construction  t 

'  placed  upon  any  of  the  clauses  of  this  agreement,  or  alleged  vioh 

thereof,  which  can  not  ])e  settled  otherwise,  and  such  joint  conim 
shall  me(^t  and  act  when  any  dispute  or  difference  whatsoever  : 
have  been  referred  to  it  for  decision  by  the  executive  officers  of  ei 
l)iirty  to  tliis  agreement,  and  should  the  joint  committee  be  una!)! 
jigre(%  then  it  shall  refer  tlu*  matter  to  a  board  of  arbitration, 
representatives  of  each  party  to  this  agreement  to  select  one  arh 
and  the  two  to  agree  upon  the  third.  The  decision  of  this  ]>oard  : 
be  linal  and  binding  upon  both  parties,  subjc^ct  to  the  terms  of 
national  ar])itr.ition  agreement.  It  is  nuitually  understood  and  ag 
that  the  expense  of  said  joint  committee  and  board  of  ar])itrati()n  : 
be  borne  ecjually  by  the  two  parties  to  this  agreement.  In  (»verv 
of  complaint  about  hent,  light,  sanitation,  or  any  other  local  nu 
made  to  the  father  of  the  chapel,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  fa 
of  the  chapel  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  cause  of  the  comj) 
l>ef ore  tiiking  any  action  whatsoever,  and  in  no  case  shall  he  ordei 
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in  the  coiuposiiiff  room  to  leave  their  work  without  a   hoariiij:^ 
ing  been  jjiven  to  toe  otKco,  and  then  only  hy  th<».  consent  of  two- 
Is  of  all  the  men  at  work  in  the  eom]K>sinjr  room  where  the  roin- 
dnt  is  made.     All  matter  in  dispute  between  foremen  and  otiiee 
nmitteemen  or  fathers  of  ehapKfls,  shall  ^ototlu^  business  eoinnuitee 
Cinciimati  Typoj^niphieal  l.'nion.  No.  I^,  for  derision  before  beinjx 
)n  to  the  standing  board,  the  decision  of  th*^  business  conuniltee  to 
binding  upon  lx)th  partii's  until  rever^rd  by  the  standing  lu^nrd: 

V'/t'rf,  The  union  shall  hold  itself  responsilde  for  any  outlay  mad 
t  reversed  decision.  Anyj)rote>t  against  a  decision  of  the  busine> 
imittee  must  Ik?  made  withm  thirtv  davs  aft4»r  the  i)artv  «>r  the  iir>t 

has  received  notitication  of  .>uch  dcci>ion. 
Sec.  2y.  It  is  expressly  under.stiKKl  and  agreed  that    no  ruling  or 
don  based  on  previous  contmcts  or  agreements  shall  be  bindiiig 
many  of  the  imrlies  to  this  agreenn-nt.     It  is  <*on<<MlcMl  by  the  pub 
lers  that  thev  have  no  right  t<»  object  to  anv  i  ides  or  regulaiio»\N 
le  l)y  the  union  to  govern  its  members,  whicli  do  not   conllict  with 
terms  of  this  agreement.     That  all  the  publisliers  mu  demand  of 
union,  or  the  union  of  the  publishers,  i^  tlie   ridllllment  of  this 
itract. 

(Signed) 
For  Cincinnati  Daily  News[>aix*r  rubli?-h«'r>*  Association: 

Ki>.   W'isNr.wsM, 
K.   O.    Msiirin^, 

» 
I'h»-   f  th*'t mull t    '////i^,-.   Si%u'  f  i*      . -■ 

r 

Mii/roN   A.   M«  K*  \i  . 
('has.    I'\   .Nbisiii  ii. 

For  Cincinnati  Typr^graphicjij  Cnion,  No.  W: 

llAKin    M    <  b^  I  \. 
A.  t '.  Tnou'i^M  \N. 

V,    .1.     I>..NM  I  I  \. 
A.     S.     I'l  IMINt.. 

W  .    A.    Kim  w 

m 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  KAILKOAD  rr>.MI'ANV  St  111  I M  M    .M 
RULES  ANI>  \VAf#K-  OK  M/\(  IIIM:-!  ■- 

BCXE  1.   Any  nian    '.vh'^    JjJx-    -'J-.'-'I   :in    ;i|i|ii«iiih  i    liiM  •••    I' '•»     ■  . 

jrears  of  varied  i:\\f^'r'.*u'.*''0  tl;<-  j/i:Mliiiii  i     ttielr   t»i  m\  Ih 
experience  bo  qualitie.-i  nr  ^^jpuM*- «;l  fltiin?'  !'»;•!  din  ilu*  m»»»l   j-.  . 
jf  any  machine  or  is  eorji[/t«- lit  to  rj/^  <ii|ii  i    liiipnii*,  lnHmr.  luii..   » 
Bnishingf  and  adjusting  ti.<-  uj'tal  |a/!.';1  an\  nun  lum'  >^liii  .'.  \, 
shall  conatitate  a  niaehini-t. 

Bui«E  2.  MachiniirtV  work  -Ji-iil  f/*    p«irornnil   b\    w  im.  i 
ipprentice  to  the  machini-si'-;  Vr.vU:,  x'w-  nui  .i«i   mh  •  limih  i«»  •!«  i« 
me  elasa  of  work. 
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Note. — Steam-pi  jk?  work  and  stripping  of  engines  is  to  be  const 

inachiniHt'.s  work. 

Rule  8.  Kliminated. 

Rule  4.  Appliaints  for  employment  as  machinists  shall  on 
expected  to  tile  application  as  to  character  and  ability,  and  addr 
relatives. 

Rule  5.  After  conimencinjif  work,  machinists  will  not  be  allo^ 
leave  the  premises  until  the  regular  hour  of  closing  of  work  wi 

Sermission  of  the  foreman  in  charge,  and  notice  to  the  timekc 
lachinists  wishing  to  Ije  absent  two  or  more  days  must  obtain  lea 
absence  from  the  foreman. 

Rule  0.  Machinists  going  on  night  shift  from  day  shift  shall  re 
i  overtime  rates  for  the  first  night  after  he  has  Ijeen  transferred 

!  he  shall  also  receive  overtime  for  the  first  day  after  he  has  been  i 

i  ferred  from  the  night  shift. 

f  Rule  T.  The  rules  now  in  etfect  compensate  machinists  going  t 

1  from  their  work  wliou  })eing  transferred  by  the  railroad  companT 

will  not  concede  time  and  a  half  for  the  first  21:  hours  to  mac^i 
when  so  transferred. 

Rule  8.  There  nray  be  one  apprentice  to  each  huhop  regardle 
j  num])er  of  journeymen  employed,  and  not  to  exceed  one  apprenti 

each  live  jounievmen  employed  additional  at  each  shop. 

Rule  \),  Applicants  for  a))pr(Miticeship  must  be  between  the  ag 
1«>  and  '21  years,  and  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  unden 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic. 

Rule  10.  (iraduates  of  technical  colleges  who  have  entered 
class  ])ri(>r  to  the  age  of  21,  may  enter  the  service  of  the  compai 
special  apprcntic(\s,  the  term  of  service   to  })e  two  years,  and 
receive  thcs-^ame  in  discriminating  consideration  as  other  appren 
in  the  tliird  year  of  actual  sei'vice. 
I  Rule  1 1.  Regular  apprentices  shall  be  indentured  for  foui"  y 

and  shall  not  in  any  case  leave  the  service  of  the  company  wit 
good  anti  just  cause  except,  however,  they  should  prove  disqua! 
during  the  iirst  six  months;  they  may  (juit  during  that  time,  or 
com[)any  may  transft^r  or  dismiss  them  from  the  service. 

Rule  I'J.  The  company  shall  furnish  all  opportunities  possible 
the  apprentices  to  secui'e  Ji  varied  and  complete  experience  auring  1 
apprenticeship. 

Rule  13.  No  regular  appientice  shall  be  jisked  to  work  overtiu 
on  night  shift  (luring  the  iirst  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship  u: 
to  complete  a  job  conmienced  during  the  day  for  running  repairs. 

Rule  It.  it  has  been  the  practice,  and  is  the  intcMition  of  the  < 
pany,  to  give  preference*  to  applicants  for  positions  of  appren 
who  are  sons  or  relatives  of  employee^,  and  this  will  be  continued 
especially  where  the  boy  mtikes  application  for  apprenticeship t< 
same*,  trade  his  father  or  n»lativ(*  is  working  at. 

ituLE  15.  Overtime  on  other  than  ruiuiing  repairs  shall  not  ex 
three  nights  per  week,  or  two  consecutive  Sundays  for  the  i 
machinist.  AVhere  possible  engine-house  machinists  mav  so  arr 
or  divide  the  work  that  each  man  mav  have  everv  other  Sunday  o 

ItuLE  U'k  Regular  shop  machinists  sent  out  on  the  road  and  c 
from  their  home  station  shall  receive  straight  time  from  the 
called  luitil  returned  to  home  station,  and  overtime  for  work 
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iring  overtime  hours,  with  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $1  per  da}'  of 
hours  for  expenses. 

Rule  17.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  expenses,  full  force 

men  shall  be  retained  and  reduction  made  in  the  working  hours 

mtil  the  hours  shall  have  reached  8,  and  then  further  reduction  if  not 

ide  in  hours,  shall  be  made  by  the  dismissal  of  the  last  man  employed, 

jrit  and  ability  being  equal. 

Rule  18.  Thirty  days  in  the  service  of  the  company  shall  be  proof 
[of  competency. 

Rule  19.  Any  machinist  failing  to  report  for  work  at  the  regular 
hour  must  first  i-eport  to  the  timekeeper  and  his  foreman.  He  will 
then  commence  work  at  the  next  half  hour. 

Rule  20.  All  time  over  the  regular  working  time,  Sundays  and 
holidays,  as  follows:  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decora- 
tion Day,  Fourth  of  Jul}"^,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christ- 
mas shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

Rl'le  21.  Any  of  the  holidays  named  in  this  schedule  falling  on 
Sunday,  the  day  designated  by  proclamation,  or  selected  by  the  St^te 
or  nation  instead  for  celebration,  shall  be  considered  a  regular  holiday. 

Rule  22.  Machinists  called  to  work  overtime  where  such  work  shall 
be  3  hours  and  20  minutes  or  less,  shall  receive  5  hours'  pay. 

Rule  23.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  This  rule  is 
held  in  abevance. 

Rule  24.  The  rate  of  pay  for  competent  machinists  in  the  shops  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  system  shall  be  34  and  35  cents  per  liour 
in  Chicago;  at  all  other  points  on  the  system,  34  cents  per  hour. 

Rule  25.  The  rate  or  pay  of  machinist's  apprentices  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Cents. 

First  year  of  8er\'ice 10^ 

Second  year  of  service Ill 

Third  year  of  service 1 2i 

Fourth  year  of  service 13J 

Rule  26.  Apprentices  having  finished  their  apprenticeship,  and  being 
qualified  to  periorm  the  same  work,  quality  and  quantity,  as  journe}- 
men,  shall  receive  journeyman's  pay. 

Rule  27.  The  rate  of  pay  for  gang  foremen  at  Chicago  shall  be 
thirty -seven  and  one-half  ccnt^  per  hour.  The  rate  of  pay  for  gang 
foremen  in  shops  outside  of  Chicago  on  the  system  shall  be  thirty -six 
and  one-half  cents  i)er  hour. 

Rule  28.  The  grievance  of  any  employee  which  he  can  not  adjust 
with  the  foreman  may  be  appealed  by  him  to  the  master  mechanic, 
superintendent,  or  su]Xirintendent  of  machiner}'. 

Rule  29.  Any  matter  or  subject  of  grievance  must  be  presented 
for  consideration  within  thirty  days  after  its  occurrence,  and  unless 
adjusted  within  a  reasonable  time  may  be  appealed.  All  appeiils  must 
be  in  writing. 

Rule  30.  TVIachinists  who  are  injured  while  in  the  employ-  of  the 
company  are  given  fair  and  impartial  consideration;  in  fact,  1  know  of 
no  other  road  that  gives  as  much  consideration. 

Rule  31.  Machinists  having  a  grievance  shall  be  expected  to  pre- 
sent same  to  the  foreman  before  asking  the  shop  comnuttee  to  act  on 
or  take  up  the  matter. 
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Rule  32.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  by  the  company  against 
any  person  or  committee  for  representing  a  grievance  or  acting  for 
others  in  the  adjustment  thereof. 

Rule  33.  Machinists  having  grievances  shall  have  the  right  to  pre- 
sent same  at  any  time,  whether  it  be  off  or  on  duty  hours. 

Rule  34.  The  company  makes  no  discrimination  relative  to  ti*ans- 
portation  for  any  of  its  employees,  and  machinists  will  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  other  shop  employees. 

Rule  35.  These  rules  shall  be  enforced  one  year  from  June  1, 1904, 
and  thereafter,  provided  that  after  the  first  year  changes  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  either  party  giving  thirty  days'  notice  to  the  other  of  changes 
desired,  for  conference. 

W.  Renshaw% 
Sifj?erui  Un  den  t  of  Much  inei^y. 

Accepted  by  committee: 

Wm.  Fitz  Patrick  John  Lansburg. 

J.  C.  Peasley.  Geo.  W.  Tait. 

M.  J.  Meldrum.  Edward  Keating. 

J.  C.  Slaney.  D.  B.  Salisbury. 

D.  Bailey.  W.  H.  Moore. 
II.  S.  BuRKHART.  H.  Zimmerman. 
Frank  Connor.  C.  M.  Starke. 

E.  J.  Connors.  C.  Y.  Katzenmier. 

F.  W.  Walters. 


Approved: 


D.  W.  Roderick, 

Attorney  for  Mach  in  ists. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  AMUSEMENT  SECTION  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  TRADES  AND  LABOR  UNION  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
AND  EMPLOYERS. 

Articles  of  agreement  entered  into  on  the  day  of  190  , 

between as  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Amusement  Sec- 
tion of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity, 
as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  in  employing 
for  the  season  of  190  ,  commencing  May  1  and  ending  April  30, 


190  .  Only  members  of  the  above  in  good  standing  in  the  organiza- 
tions mentioned  above,  affiliated  with  the  A.  S.  of  the  C  T.  and  L.  U. 
of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  shall  be  employed  at  tlie  rate  of  wages  and 
other  regulations  established  by  the  above-named  organizations,  a  copy 
of  each  of  which  is  hereunto  appended. 

Art.  2.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  furnish  at  all  times 
competent  and  reliable  craftsmen,  and  will  stand  financially  responsible 
for  any  loss  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  any  members  of  the  various 
crafts  who  are  working  imder  this  agreement,  upon  proof  of  same. 

Art.  3.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the  right  to  maintain 

discipline  by  the  discharge  of  incompetent,  careless,  disobedient  or 

intemperate  employees,  and  should  any  controversy  arise  as  to  the  just- 

-*<»,ss  of  such  action  it  shall  be  settled  as  per  section  8  of  these  articles 

<?reement. 
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Art.  4.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  that  no 

Diands  for  an  increase  of  wages,  shortening  of  hours  of  employment, 

other  demands  different  from  these  articles  of  agreement,  shall  be 

ide  by  any  of  the  organizations  affiliated  with  the  A.  S.  of  the  C.  T. 

\d  L.  U,  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  5.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  in  the  purchase  of 

ipplies  only  union-made  articles  shall  be  purchased,  except  where 

ich  is  not  practicable. 

Art.  6.  The  party  of  the  second  part  guarantees  that  it  will  not 
l^aanction  any  strike  that  may  take  place  in  any  department  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement  as  long  as  all  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
I  mre  adhered  to  by  partv  of  the  fii^st  part. 

Art.  7.  The  part}'^  oi  the  first  part  shall  have  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing before  the  board  of  directors  of  the  A.  S.  of  the  C.  T.  and  L.  U. 
of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  in  person,  or  by  representative,  whenever 
deemed  necessary  for  a  proper  presentation  of  their  intei*ests. 

Art.  8.  All  differences  that  may  arise  that  can  not  be  settled  by  a 
conference  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  employer,  or  their  rep- 
resentative, shall  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration  of  five,  said 
board  to  be  comprised  of  two  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  A.  S.  of  the  C.  T.  and  L.  U.,  two  persons  to  be  selected  by  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  the  above  four  to  choose  the  fifth  member  of 
the  board.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  board  as  constituted 
shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  to  this  agreement. 

This  agreement  to  be  in  force  from until . 

Signature  of  the  party  of  the  first  part, 


Signature  of  the  party  of  the  second  jmrt. 


9, 
Conuiuttee 


SXCEFI  EEP0RT8  OF  STATE  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

ILLINOIS. 

Twelfth  Jiienmal  Report  of  ilie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  1902.  David  Ross,  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Labor,     viii,  609  pp. 

Four  subjects,  as  follows,  are  presented  in  this  report:  Manufactures, 
280  pages;  trade  and  labor  unions,  203  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts, 
49  pages;  i)opulation  of  State,  75  pages. 

Manufactures. — Under  this  head  is  presented  a  series  of  tables 
giving,  for  the  years  1900  and  1901,  returns  from  767  identical  estab- 
lishments, representing  55  industries.  In  the  statement  following  the 
statistics  for  the  two  years  are  summarized: 

STATISTICS  OF   MANTFACTCRES   FOR  7G7  IDENTICAL   ESTABLISHMENTS,   1900  AND  190L 


Itcmfl. 


Estiibllnhmcnts 

Private  lirmf* 

ConK)ralions 

Partners ;. . 

Stockholders 

Capital  invested 

Stoek  used 

Value  of  KoodH  made  or  work  done 

Greatest  number  of  imtsous  employed  ('')  . 
Averupe  number  of  persons  employed 

Males 

Females 

Total  waRes  paid ' 

Average  yearly  earnings i 

Average  days  In  operation I 


1900. 


767 

253 

514 

439 

39,632 

$68,908,412 

8131.  (A'),  948 

8199,589,291 

89.165 

75,968 

65,730 

10.238 

837. 547, 360 

f  8494. 25 

288 


1901. 


767 

243 

524 

422 

43,081 

877,777,912 

8153,071,744 

8227,229,864 

94,171 

80,881 

70,122 

10,759 

840,887,741 

c  8505. 53 

292 


Increase. 


Amount. 


a  10 

10 

a  17 

3,449 

88, 869, 500 

821.985.796 

827,640,573 

5,006 

4,913 

4.392 

521 

83,340,381 

811.28 

4 


Per  cent 


a  3. 95 

1.95 

a  3. 87 

8.70 

12.87 

16.77 

13.85 

5.61 

6.47 

6.68 

5.09 

8.90 

2.28 

1.39 


a  Decrease. 

t Obtained  from  the  number  appearing  on  the  pay  roll  of  each  establishment  for  one  particular 
week  each  year,  mainly  taken  from  the  month  in  which  the  greatest  number  is  employed. 
c  liased  on  total  wages  paid  and  average  number  of  persons  employed. 

A  separate  presentation  of  data  for  establishments  owned  by  pri- 
vate firms  and  by  corporations  makes  it  possible  to  present  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statistics: 

CAPITAL   INVESTED.  VALUE  OF   PRODUCT.  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES.  AND  WAGES  PAID 
BY  PRIVATE  FIRMS  AND  BY  CORPORATIONS,  1900  AND  1901. 


Items. 


1900. 


1901. 


Private  firms.  Corponilions.' Private  firms.  Corporations, 


Number  of  establishments 

Per  cfut  of  establishments  in  each  class. 

Capital  invested 

Per  cent  oi  capital  in  eaeli  class 

Average  capital  per  establishment 

Total  prcMl net 

Per  cent  of  product  by  each  class 

Average  produ<'t  per  establishment 

Number  of  employees 

Per  cent  of  employees  in  each  cla>s 

Average  employees  per  establishment. . . 

\Vage«  paid 

Per  cent  of  wagcB  paid  by  each  claas 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employee . . 


$9, 
823, 


«5, 


2r>3 
82.  99 

757.  (»0 
14.16 

SaM,  568 

573, 637 
11.81 

?93, 176 

12, 709 

10.73 

50.23 

325,  leo 
14.43 

$419.01 


514 

67. 01 

S59,150.7h2 

a'>.  84 

8115.079 

8176,015,654 

88.19 

8342. 443 

63.259 

8:127 

123.07 

$31,573,795 

85.57 

8499.12 


243 

31;  68 

89,951,103 

12.79 

840,951 

824,660,861 

10.85 

8101,485 

12.790 

15.81 

52.63 

85,691,835 

13.98 

8445.02 


524 

68.32 

867, 826. 809 

87.21 

8129. 440 

8202,569,003 

89.15 

386.582 

C8.091 

84.19 

129.94 

135,023.299 

86.02 

$514.86 
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From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  corporation  niaiiagenient  is 
steadily  encroaching  upon  the  firm  or  individual  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness.    The  movement  is  uniform  in  respect  to  all  the  items  shown. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  sex,  the  weekly  earnings  of  employees 
in  the  767  identical  establishments  for  1900  and  1901.  The  sunmiary 
18  for  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  two  3'ears: 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS   OF  EMPLOYEES    IN  767   IDENTICAL    ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1900  AND  1001. 


Weekly  earnings. 


Under  fS 

^or  under  16 

t6  or  under  17 

97  or  under  18 

18  or  under  99 

99  or  under  910 

910  or  under  912 

912  or  under  9If) 

915  or  under  920 

920  or  over 

Total 


li^iJO. 


1901, 


Femules. 


8,400 

4,946 

5,868 

7,845 

6,885 

i:i,910 

13,093 

13,402 

10,183 

4,g:« 


89,165 


4,449 

2. 669 

3. 6*JM 

6.  A?A} 

6.097 

13.:«'3 

12,076 

13,  Ur2 

lO.USO 

4.608 


Nuni-  I    Ter 
ber.    i  cent. 


5.78 

3.47 

4.71 

8.36 

7.92 

17.32 

16.34 

17.02 

13. 09 

5.99 


3,951 

2. 277 

2,240 

1,409 

788 

574 

517 

300 

103 


- .  I 


I 


25 


32.43 

18. 69 

18.38 

11.56 

6. 47 

4.71 

4. 24 

2.46 

.85 

.21 


76.981  I  100.00  ,  12,1>4     lOO.W) 


Ma 

lC8. 

Per 

Fenuiles. 

Total. 

Niim- 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cunt. 

ber. 

cent. 

8.8S8 

4,560 

5.63 

4,328 

32.94 

4,826 

2,602 

3.09 

2, 324 

17.69 

6.093 

8,730 

4.60 

2,363 

17.98 

7,  tV18 

6,297 

7.77 

1,351 

10.28 

7.597 

6,469 

7.98 

1.128 

8.59 

14.S56 

14. 132 

17.44 

724 

5. 51 

13, 952 

13,472 

16. 6:} 

480 

3.65 

14,015 

13,706 

16.92 

309 

2.35 

11.418 

11.314 

13.96 

101 

.79 

4, 878 

4,819 

5.98 

29 

.22 

91,171 

81,031 

100.00 

1:'.,  140 

100.00 

In  1900  it  is  seen  that  the  oiiriiings  of  40,094  males,  or  03.77  per 
cent  of  the  total,  were  from  $0  to  ^"20  per  week,  while  in  1901  the 
same  itinije  of  earnings  was  receivod  by  52,024  males,  or  04.95  per  cent 
of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  in  19(K)  the  earnings  of  9,877  females, 
or  81.06  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  under  §8  per  week,  while  in  1901 
the  same  range  of  earnings  was  received  by  10,300  females,  or  78.89 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Trade  and  Labor  Uxions. — Detailed  statistics  from  592  hibor  organ- 
izations (298  located  in  Chicago  and  294  in  other  cities  of  the  State), 
covering  the  3'ears  1897  and  1901,  are  i)resented  in  this  part  of  the 
report.  The  su]>ject  is  introduced  by  a  table  showing  the  progress 
made  by  trade  and  labor  unions  in  the  State  during  the  50-year  period 
1852  to  1901.  During  the  last  five  years  of  this  period  339  unions,  or 
68.96  per  cent  of  the  number  reporting  year  of  organization  (575), 
were  organized,  and  in  1901  these  unions  reported  a  membership  of 
70,368,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  whole  numl)er  of 
unions  (592).  The  membership  of  all  unions  in  19ol  was  140,733  per- 
sons, of  whom  131,909  were  employed.  The  apprentices  employed 
during  the  year  numbered  0,842. 

Increases  in  wages  in  1901  over  wages  in  1897  affected  45,717  mem- 
bers, and  178  unions  reported  decreases  in  the  number  of  working 
hours  during  the  five  years,  1897  to  1901,  affecting  30,513  members. 
The  average  decrease  in  working  time  in  1901  was  1.57  hours,  and  for 
the  five  years  1.55  hours.  Over  50  [)er  cent  of  the  numlwr  considered 
received  a  reduction  of  2  hours.     Of  the  total  membership  of  140,733 
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reported  for  lUOl,  38,587  worked  8  liours  per  day,  8,276  worked  8i 
hours,  21,569  worked  9  hours,  20,973  worked  9  to  12  hours,  81,503 
worked  10  hours,  12,089  worked  12  hours,  870  worked  13  hours,  and 
the  hours  of  G^S('i2  were  not  reported. 

Of  the  592  unions,  580  reported  on  the  su})ject  of  agreements  between 
the  unions  and  the  employers.  Of  the  latter,  498  had  agreements 
aifecting  125,289  members.  Of  587  unions  reporting  as  l^clongingor 
not  belonging  to  a  central  body  in  the  city  where  located,  406  reported 
as  belonging  to  a  central  body.  Of  550  unions  having  a  parent  body, 
138  reported  a  national  parent  body  and  412  an  international.  Out  of 
488  unions  reporting  as  to  local  affiliations,  480  were  with  the  parent 
body  and  two  were  not;  445  unions  reported  as  being  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation,  54  witii  State  fedenitions,  and  58  with  both 
the  American  and  State  fedenitions. 

In  1901,  as  to  benefits  paid  to  members  and  contributions,  11-t 
imions  reported  an  average  of  $300  paid  for  sickness,  04  unions  an 
av(M'age  of  ^239  paid  for  accidents,  107  unions  an  average  of  $252  paid 
for  funerals,  and  209  contributed  an  average  of  §250  to  other  unions 
of  the  same  trade  or  industrv.  There  was  contributed  bv  293  unions 
to  unions  of  other  trades  the  sum  of  §35,218.  As  reported  bj''  568 
unions,  the  average  tost  per  member  to  maintain  the  local  unions  w^as 
$7.00  in  1901.  There  were  142  unions  which  reported  having  the 
insurance  feature  in  their  organizations,  and  of  these  112  had  20,469 
members  carrying  insurance  in  amounts  ranging  from  }?25  to  $5,000. 

Stiiikes  and  Lockouts. — This  is  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  Illinois  for  the  twenlv  vears,  1S81  to  1900,  and 
consists  of  a  reproduction  of  data  from  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report 
of  tlie  United  Stat(»s  Conunissioner  of  Labor. 

Population  of  State.  — Under  tiiis  head  are  presented  statistics  of 
the  iK)puUition  of  Illinois,  reproduced  from  the  returns  of  the  Twelfth 
United  States  Census. 

INDIANA. 

N!nt/i  Ulriui'ml  TirjKn't  of  tiki'  Ihjfdrfniettt  of  Statititlcs^for  1001  lUkd 
1U(K!,      I^enjamin  F.  Johnson,  Chief  of  Hureau.     S91  pp. 

Thi-^  report  is  made  up  of  six  parts,  as  follows:  Census  of  Indiana, 
82  paii'es;  industrial  and  labor  stjitistics,  77  pages;  social  statistics, 
2().j  pages;  agricultural  statistics,  62  pages;  economic  statistics,  417 
pages;  railroad  statistics,  515  pages. 

Im)Usti{ial  AM)  Laiu)u  Statistics. — Tlie  subjects  considered  in  this 
part  of  the  report  relate  to  manufactures,  coal  mining,  stone  quarry- 
ing, economic  statistics  of  wage-earners,  and  labor  disputes. 

For  the  year  1901  reports  were  received  from  1,876  manufacturing 
establishments,  of  which  600  were  incorporated  and  1,215  unincorpo- 
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ntod.     The  total  tiipiUil  invested  in  tin-si;  1,875  concerns  aimninU'd  to 

i&7,423,581l  and  the  output  for  the  year  to  «i2 17,293,021.     There  was 

■id  for  iimturials  the  sum  of  $124,350,430,  and  for  wages  and  salaries 

1,344,1351.     Of  this  latter  *38,3-l!,132  was  paid  to  101,113  wage- 

uern  und  $4.S67,1K(7  to  4,580  salnrit'd  officers  or  employees.     The 

ierage  daily  wages  for  skilled  lal»or  was  $2.27;  for  unskilled,  $1.2S; 

r  boys,  $<i.l>!);  for  wonu'n  and  girls,  tO.ST.     An  increosoof  business 

Ser  the  previous  year  was  ruporUjd  by  70T  eslahlishment-t,  the  uver- 

b  increa-so  being  20.49  i>er  cent,  while  121)  i>stahlishDietits  reported  a 

ie,  the  Bvemgc  being  23.33  i>cr  cent.     This  leaves  a  net  average 

B  for  the  896  estjtblishmcntH  of  14.18  per  cent.     A  net  inerease 

KiVageaof  U.*J4  per  cent  was  reported  from  588  e)^tjiblishmeut& 

Compamtive  statistics  fur  1898  and  1901  for  ten  selected  industriiM 

B  shown  in  the  statement  following: 


■          COMI'AICATIVIi  STATISTICS  FOR  10  S>n.ECTED  IVDl 

STRIEIi, 

MR  AXD  IS 

"  1 

^m                    Indiutrjr. 

Emp! 

oyea,. 

W,«s 

w.  ^ 

1S98. 

1901, 

1>NS. 

IWJ- 

ijee. 

mi 

i 

83 
It 

8,oia 

3.S74 
S 

fI.S78,087 

1.TH1[W6 
l,*M.TO4 

t.SKI,tl/7 

en.m 

I,  MB.  061 

a,  016, 871 

fi'mS! 

BBETm  COtbur  Uun  ■ntoBiuMles  sad 

w 

581 

«,M2 

W.22S 

ni.»M,«n 

■JI,1U3,8M 

%  of  the  10  industries  shows  an  increase  in  the  total  paid  for 

,  esoept  strawboard,  etc.,  which  shows  a  decrease.     The  falling 

i  in  the  nuni)wr  of  glass-making  establishments  is  accounted  for  by 

B  consolidation  of  several  of  them.     The  increase  in  capital  invested 

1 1901  over  that  in  1898  amounted  to  *14,428.144,  or  nearly  60  per 

pt,  while  the  incieqse  in  value  of  product  for  1901  over  that  for  1898 

lOunted  to  $.^5,150,311,  or  more  than  40  per  cent, 

iJn  1901  in  12  railroad  shops  reporting  thei-e  were  employed  (!,386 

jbrkmen  and  221  salaried  employees,  to  whom  was  paid  j'2,9S8,696  in 

4  and  $211,791  in  salaries.     During  the  same  year  6.S0  cstablish- 

ints,  engaged  in  making  finished  products  from  wood  grown  in  the 

late,  employed  29,H3.t  work  people,  to  whom  was  jmid  lMl,227,751  in 

!b;  304  establishments,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  food  J)rod- 

,  employed  10,957  work  people,  to  whom  was  paid  $3,iri0.9n2  in 

[cs,  and  168  establishments,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clay 

idacts,  employed  3,165  work  people,  to  whom  was  paid  |Miyi,127 

I  wages.     In  stone  products  of  different  forms,  49   establishments 

'  i  returns  as  employing  2.S44  personti  and  47  as  paying  ^55.548  in 

8  during  the  year. 
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Under  the  presentation  of  economic  .statistics  of  wage-earners  the 
results  of  interviews  with  3,402  persons,  einplo3'ed  in  24  industries,  are 
shown.  Of  the  total  interviewed,  1,048,  or  56.3  per  cent,  were  married, 
and  of  these  813,  or  41.7  per  cent,  owned  their  homes.  In  the  cases 
of  2,r»65,  or  74.1  per  cent,  wuoft^s  were  not  changed  during  the  year; 
837,  r>r  24.2  per  cent,  had  an  increase  of  wages,  and  60,  or  1.7  per 
cent,  suffered  a  reduction.  Only  000,  or  17.5  per  cent,  reported  sav- 
inffs  from  their  wages.  In  the  matter  of  insurance,  1,230  reported 
carrying  lift*  policies  and  1)3  accident  policies.  As  to  nativitj'^,  293  were 
foreign  born,  2,100  native  born,  and  the  remainder  not  rep)orting  as  to 
nativity.  Of  the  wage-earners,  3  i)er  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age, 
04  per  cent  between  10  and  3r>,  24  per  cent  fx*tween  35  and  50,  and  9 
percent  ov<»r  r>o.  In  addition  to  the  above,  1,024  coal  mine  employees 
were  interviewed.  Of  these  S7i>  were  native  born,  and  145  foreic^n 
boin.  Daily  wages  averaged  J?2.44  for  the  551  miners  who  reported 
on  this  item,  and  151  reported  savings  aggi*egating  #19,973,  or  an 
aveiag(»  of  §132.27.  Of  the  total  mine  employees,  092  were  married, 
and  of  these  314  owned  their  hojnes.  A  number  reported  owning 
shares  in  building  and  loan  associations,  while  others  reported  carry- 
inij:  life  and  accident  insurance. 

During  the  period  from  January  25,  1901,  to  May  17,  1902,  there 
occurred  39  lai)or  disputes,  affecting  15.S  estalilishments,  and  involv- 
ing, a[)proximiitely,  7,050  employees  directly  and  24.170  indirectly. 
A  large  nrrijority  of  the  disputes  were  adjusted  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  l^oard  of  lai)or  connnissioners. 

AaKiruLTUKAL  Stattstic'S. — Statistics  are  given  by  counties,  show- 
ing for  VM)i  and  1902  the  acreage  and  ciuantity  of  the  chief  agri- 
cultural products;  also  comparative  tables  showing  the  quantity 
produced  for  a  series  of  y(*ars.  Th(»  average  wages  jKiid  foi  farm 
labor,  including  board,  in  11)01,  varied,  in  the  several  counties,  from 
$10.17  to  Sis. r,s  per  month,  and  in  1902  fromS12.34  to§19  permonth. 

Kailiioai)  Statistics. — Tables  are  given  showing  for  each  road 
ojx'rating  in  the  Stat(».  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1901,  and  June 
30,  1902,  the  earnings,  opcMating  expenses,  and  maintenance,  passcn- 
g<'rs  carried,  freight  tonnage,  average  passenger  and  freight  rates, 
numlxM*  of  oflicials  an<l  emi)loyees,  salaries  and  wages,  hours  of  labor 
p<'r  (lay,  days  enn)l()yed  per  year,  and  accidents. 

IOWA. 

7/ ///A  JJn/uin(/  lit  jtort  of  tlu  JiurdHi  of  Ltihor  Stoilsitcn  for  tin:  State 
of  h>(ra,     1901,  1902.     Kdward  1).  Brigham,  Connnis.sioner.    008  pp. 

The  su))jects  following  are  i»resented  in  this  rei)ort:  History  and 
puri)os(»  of  the  Bun^au  of  Labor  Statistics,  5  pages;  factory  inspec- 
tion, 79  pages;  gnided  wages  and  siilaries,  3i)  images;  new  industries, 
66  pages;   trade  unions,  181  pages;   employers'  reports,  67  i>ages; 
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immigration,  12  pajjes;  wHge-paniers,  4(>  pages;  railroad  employees. 

'3.9  puges;  maiuial  ti-aining,  iil  pages;  soiiie  pliases  of  the  labor  (jues- 

,  8  pages;  directory  of  low^a  employers,  46  pages. 

Graded  Waoes  and  Salaries. — This  ia  a  eorupilatlon  ehowing.  by 

Ldastnrs  ami  occupations,  the  maximam,   medium,  and   mininuim 

mgea  jmi'I  pir  hour,  day,  week,  month,  or  year  in  18  couuties  of  the 

The  nmnlter  of  liourH  worked  per  day  and  per  week,  together 

]  tilt  sex  employed,  are  also  shown. 

■  IxDUSTKlES. — To  this  subject  there  are  fotir  parts:  The  first 

]OV»,  hy  couutifw,  the  increase  sloco  1900  iu  business  bouses  and 

manufacturing  establishments;    the  second,  the  new  mercautile  and 

mnniifin'turmg  ei^tablishments  desired  in  each  locality,  together  with 

the  adrantagps  and  indueementa  offered  for  their  location;  the  third, 

p  aoiilyisi-s  of  the  totalis  furnished  by  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census 

!  the  S5  leading  maotifncturing  and  mechanical  industrien  of  the 

hte,  locat<?d  in  the  IS  counties  having  the  largest  industrial  develop- 

nt;  and  the  fourth  a  report  on  the  unused  and  undeveloped  water 

Itfrers  of  the  State. 

s  Usiojiri. — Thf  numlter  of  local  unions  in  the  State  reported 
t  holding  charters  in  1902  was  830,  an  increase  of  434  over  the 
uber  reported  for  1S*00;  tlie  number  of  national  and  international 
diiB&tiuns  reported  as  having  representation  in  the  State  was  65, 
tincreaseof  17  over  the  number  reported  for  1900.  Reports  were 
rived  from  Trt^  out  of  the  830  locals,  giving  a  total  membership  of 
an  increase  of  18.654  over  the  number  reported  for  ISKK). 
8  44,723  mcmlters  were  distributed  among  6  industries  tm  follows: 
tnlding  trades,  5,092  members;  domestic  and  personal  seri'ice,  9,44fi 
nbers;  inanufuctures,  11,138  membere;  mercantile.  3,OS7  memljcrs; 
8  and  mining,  12,499  members;  transportation,  9,860  members. 
[  the  advantages  gained  by  trade  imions  without  strikes  or  lock- 
I  90  reported  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours  of  labor, 
Iproved  conditions,  recognition  of  union,  etc.  The  chapter  closes 
the  reproductions  of  67  wage  scales  and  trade  agreements 
ren  employers  and  employees  in  Iowa. 
MPLoyERs'  Reports.— Under  this  head  are  presented,  by  counties 
1  industries,  for  the  year  1003.  returns  from  1.697  estalili.thim'nts, 
liritig  numl)er  of  employees,  hours  worked  per  day,  weeks  in  opera- 
,  total  wages  jiaid.  and  increase  or  tfccrease  of  wages  during  the 
The  average  number  of  employees  reported  for  the  year  was 
1399— 47,8f>7  adult  males,  11,812  adult  females,  and  2,6S()  chii- 
pBn  under  16  years  of  ago— or  38  to  an  establishment.  The  average 
ilgth  of  the  working  day  for  women  and  children  was  9i  hours, 
pring  the  year  an  aggregate  of  $26,660,004  was  jiaid  in  wages.  The 
terage  annual  earnings  of  men  wu3  $501.91,  of  women  $241.40,  and 
t  children   $123.85.     The  aggregate  increase   in  business  for  1903 
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approximated  $11,0(X),000.     Employers  reported  60  strikes  as  taking 
place  during  the  year. 

Wage  Earners. — Data  furnished  by  395  individual  wage-earners 
of  the  State  engaged  in  57  occupations  relating  to  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  saving.s,  conditions  of  employment,  insurance,  ownership  of 
home,  etc.,  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  total  wages  earned 
during  VM)i  by  337  wage-earners  who  reported  was  $223,142,  or  an 
average  of  $002.14  for  each.  Savings  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$26,215  by  the  138  persons  who  reported,  or  an  average  of  $189.96  for 
each.  Life  insurance  averaging  $1,905  per  individual  was  carried  by 
230  wage-earners,  and  137  carried  fire  insurance  on  their  homes  to  the 
extent  of  $113,750,  or  an  average  of  $830  for  each.  Homo  owners 
numbered  133,  of  whom  74  valued  their  property  at  $110,150,  or  an 
average  of  $1,570  all  being  unencumbered,  while  59  reported  an 
equity  of  $55,030  in  property  valued  at  $90,300. 

Railroad  Employees. — This  is  an  investigation  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  emploA^ment  of  railroiul  men  in  the  transportation 
branch  of  the  service,  and  a  record  of  the  accidents  to  railroad 
employees  within  the  State  for  a  period  of  about  32  months  from 
Jaiuiary  1,  1901.  During  this  period  there  were  80  accidents  reported, 
60  of  which  resulted  fatally.  This  is  not  considered  as  a  complete 
record  of  all  accidents  to  railroad  employees  in  the  StiiUi  during  the 
time  covered. 

Returns  from  railway  employees  show  that  the  average  run  per 
month  was  3,408  miles  for  conductoi's;  3,058  miles  for  engineers; 
2,933  miles  for  firemen,  and  3,097  miles  for  trainmen.  On  the  above 
mileage  })asis  the  average  maxinunn  aimual  earnings  of  conductors 
reporting  at  the  maxinuun  rate  of  $3.45  per  100  miles  was  §1,410,  the 
average  minimum  annual  earnings  on  the  same  mileage  basis  at  the 
mininuun  rate  of  §3  per  100  miles  was  §1,224;  the  average  maximum 
annual  earnings  of  engineers  on  the  mileage  basis  of  those  reporting 
at  the  maximum  rate  of  $4.50  per  100  miles  was  $1,050,  the  average 
mininuim  annual  earnings  on  the  same  mileage  basis  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  §3.50  per  100  miles  was  $1,283;  the  average  maxinumi  annual 
earnings  of  (irenien  on  the  mileage  basis  of  those  reporting  at  the 
maxinuim  rate  of  $2.50  p(»r  1(»0  miles  was  §880,  the  average  mininuun 
annual  earnings  on  the  same  mileage  basis  at  the  minimum  rate  of 
$2.::?r>  per  10()  miles  was  $790;  the  average  maxinuun  annual  earnings 
of  traiinncn  on  the  mileage  basis  of  those  reporting  at  the  maximum 
ral(;  of  $2.20  per  100  miles  was  $817,  the  average  mininuun  annual 
earnings  on  the  same  mileage  basis  at  the  mininuun  rate  of  §2  per  100 
mihvs  was  $743. 


ItEPOItTS  OP  STATB  BCBEAtTfi  OF  LABOR — KANSAS. 

KANSAS. 

':ret  Sienntal  disport  aj't/ic  Sureaii  of  Lahoe  and  Industry,  for 
■Olid  190^.     \V.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner,     iv,  472  pp. 

Since  its  oi-ij^anizBtion  in   lSs5  tho  Kansas   bureau  lias  issued  16 

nual   reports;  but   llie   legislature  of   IJiUl    provided   for   biennial 

rte,  the  lifHt  of  wfaieh  is  the  present  one.     The  contents  of  this 

rt  may  l*e  grouped  as  followw:  Statistics)  of  wage-earners,  198 

fes;  wages  of  railway  employees,  10  pages;  labor  organizations, 

pages;  factory  inspection,  22  pages;  brick,  tile,  and  cement  indus- 

f,  S8  pages;  lead  and  zinc  industi*}',  G  pages;  oil  and  gas  industry, 

pages;  railway  shop  construction  and  repair  work,  IS  pages;  found- 

and  machine  shops,   15  pages;  strikes  and  labor  dif{icidtie.s,  3S 

enforcement  of  labor  laws,  etc.,  18  pages;  proceedings  of  tho 

h  annual  convention  of  tlie  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry, 

pages. 

Statistics  of  Wage-Earners. — This  is  an  investigation  of  the 
letrial  condition  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  State,  showing  earnings, 
it  of  living,  savings,  investments,  value  of  homes,  incumbrances, 
,  The  retui-ns  cover  468  reports  for  the  year  1901  and  33i  for  l!t02, 
1  embrace  railway  employees  in  train  service  and  in  railway  trades 
lerthan  train  service,  and  employees  in  building  and  in  miseellane- 
1  trades.  For  the  year  1901  the  avert^je  total  income  of  wage- 
■ners  from  all  sources  was  $701.37;  for  1902  it  was  $741.62.  Tho 
erage  cost  of  living  of  wage-earners  in  1901  was  lf637;  the  average 
It  in  1902  was  $658.01. 

VV'ages  of  Railway  Employees. — Salaries  and  wages  paid  omploy- 
lof  the  largest  railway  companies  operating  within  the  State  are 
isented  under  this  head.  During  1901  an  aggregate  of  $12,273,- 
S,73  in  salaries  and  wages  was  paid  to  20,446  employees.  Excluding 
Iciala  and  clerks,  tho  highest  average  yearly  earnings  were  received 
locomotive  engineers,  namely,  $1,254.42,  and  the  lowest  by  boiler- 
ikers'  apprentices,  namely,  $253.40.  During  1902  an  aggregate  of 
2,894,194.60  in  salaries  and  wages  was  paid  to  21,665  employees,  and, 
eluding  officials  and  clerks,  the  highest  average  yearly  earnings 
irc  received   by    locomotive  engineers,  namely,  $1,244.75,  and  the 

est  by  trackmen,  namely,  $345.20. 
Labor  Oroasizations.— This  chapter  present*!  reports  from  Ufi 
ganizations  in  1901  and  127  in  1902  relating  to  membership,  occnpn- 
lS,  conditions  of  employment,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  strikes,  aeci- 
ts,  etc.  On  December  31,  1901,  134  organizations  reported  a  total 
nbership  of  8,649,  and  on  December  31,  11H>2,  116  organizations  a 
,1  membership  of  7,715.  Tiie  average  hours  of  labor  per  day  in 
1,  for  124  organization.?  reporting,  were  9.6,  and  in  1903.  for  117 
anizations  reporting,  were  9.3.     The  annual  cost  per  member  for 
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maintaining  union,  uside  from  insuninco,  was  ^.73  in  1901  for  the  139 
organizations  reporting,  and  in  11)02  it  was  4*7.23  for  the  109  organi- 
zations reporting.  In  ll^Ol,  10  organizations  engaged  in  36  strikes, 
and  in  li)02,  11  organizations  engaged  in  12  strikes. 

Brk'k,  Tile,  and  Cement  Ixdustky. — This  is  an  investigation  in 
1901  and  1902  of  the  manufacture  of  brirk,  tile,  and  cement;  and  in 
addition  to  a  textual  discussion  of  the  subject  there  are  tables  show- 
ing capital  invested,  value  of  product,  capacity  of  plants,  number  of 
employees,  sahiries  and  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  In  1901  the  aver- 
age daily  wages  of  unskilled  labor  was  $1.45,  and  of  skilled  labor 
$2.15;  in  r.^n*j  the  average  daily  wages  of  imskilled  labor  was  $1.63, 
and  of  skilled  labor  $2.38. 

Lead  and  Zino  Industry. — In  11H)1  the  output  of  the  State  was 
92,707,854  pounds  of  zinc,  valued  at  §1,111,849,  and  13,159,896  ix)unds 
of  lead,  valued  at  1?302,099;  in  1902  the  output  of  the  State  was  69,859,- 
410  pounds  of  zinc,  valued  at  S^l,0l3,(>r>2,  and  8,659,190  pounds  of  lead, 
valued  at  $202,770.  For  a  shift  of  ten  hours,  wages  ranged  from 
$1.50  to  $3.50  for  various  kinds  of  lalx)r. 

On.  AND  Gas  Industry. — This  industry  is  one  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments of  the  Stat<»,  and  in  addition  to  a  scientific  and  historic  treat- 
ment of  it,  tables  are  given  showing  capital  invested,  acres  of  oil  and 
gas  t(M'ritory  owned  and  leased,  numlier  of  welLs  drilled,  capacity  of 
wells,  output  for  1902,  and  other  information. 

Railway  Shop  Construition  and  RErAiKWoF.K. — This  part  of  the 
report  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  various  railway  repair  and 
construction  shops  of  the  State.  Tables  are  given  showing  number 
built,  an<l  co>t  of  constiuction  and  repairs,  of  locomotives  and  cars, 
nunib(»r  of  employees,  days  worked  per  annum,  and  average  daily 
wages.  In  1901,  out  of  a  total  of  40  shops,  27  reported  the  employ- 
ment of  4,711  workmen,  and  in  1902,  out  of  a  total  of  23  shops,  21 
reported  the  employment  of  3,567  workmen. 

FoiNDRiKS  AND  Macuink  Snors. — In  1901  reports  were  received 
from  M  establishments  and  in  1902  from  21,  showing  capital  invested, 
luimbcr  of  em{)loyees,  hours  of  hil)or,  salaries  and  wages,  etc.  For 
those  n'])()rting  in  liM)l  the  avemge  daily  wages  for  skilled  lalx)r  were 
«2.37  and  for  unskilh'd  5^1.39,  while  the  average  hours  of  lalwr 
\v<MV  9.r)  ])er  day  for  each  chiss.  For  thos(»,  rei)orting  in  1902  the 
average  daily  wages  for  skiHed  labor  were  ^2.43  and  for  unskilled 
)Sl.3)».  while  th(»  average  hours  of  labor  were  9.7  i)er  day  for  each 
class. 

Strikes  and  Laror  Difficulties. — Text  accounts  are  given  of  the 
more  important  difhculties  occurring  in  the  State  during  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1903.  These  were  17  in  number  and  less  than  2,500 
working  jwople  were  engaged  in  them.  There  were  8  strikes  for 
increase  of  wages,  of  which  5  were  successful;  7  for  increase  of  wages 
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contracts  with  employers,  of  which  4  were  successful;  and  2  for 
irease  of   wages  and  reinstatement  of  dischai'ged  employees,  the 
fnsnlts  of  which  are  not  stated. 

Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws,  etc. — Under  this  head  are  given 
eourt  decisions,  opinions  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  bi-ief 
accounts  of  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  labor, 
mud  recent  labor  laws. 
f  MISSOURL 

Twenty-JiftK  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Stafisfus  and 
Inspection  of  the  State  of  Missouri^  for  the  year  ending  Xovtmhcr 
5,  1903.     William  Anderson,  Commissioner.     422  pp. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  report  are  the  following:  Industrial 
statistics,  60  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  191  pages;  labor 
organizations,  96  pages;  free  employment  offices,  8  pages;  Govern- 
ment lands  in  Missouri,  3  pages;  cost  of  living,  5  pages;  agreements 
between  employers  and  employees,  84  pages;  court  decisions  aifecting 
labor,  14  pages. 

Industrial  Statistics. — Under  this  head  are  given  for  each  county 
of  the  State  the  surplus  products  shipped  in  1902,  together  with  the 
aggregate  values  of  the  same. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — Returns  covering  65  manufacturing 
industries  show  for  1902  a  total  capital  invested  of  $1^3,218,459,  a 
total  value  of  materials  used  of  $168,116,126,  and  a  total  value  of 
products  of  $270,456,232.  There  were  employed  during  the  year 
87,282  males  and  21,855  females,  and  there  was  paid  out  in  wages  a 
total  of  $49,5r>0,772.  The  number  of  da^^s  in  operation  during  the 
year  averaged  281.  Detailed  statements  show,  by  oci>upations,  for  each 
industiy,  the  numlxjr  of  males  and  females  employed,  the  average  daily 
wages,  the  hours  of  labor  per  day,  and  tlie  advance  in  wages  in  1902 
over  1901. 

Labor  Okoaxizations. — This  part  of  the  re|X)rt  presents  statistics 
for  1902,  relative  to  the  ^'^^  labor  organizations  of  the  State.  The 
membership  of  the  organizations  was  76,608  males  and  2,S35  females, 
a  total  of  79,443,  or  an  increase  over  1901  of  28,852.  Of  the  total 
adult  wage-earners  employed  in  the  various  trades  represented,  80.56 
per  cent  were  organized.  The  average  number  of  bom's  constituting 
a  day's  work  in  1902  was  9.26  as  comjmred  with  9.50  in  1901,  while 
the  average  minimum  wage  per  hour  in  1902  was  27.77  cents  as  com- 
pared with  25.39  cents  in  1901.  During  1902  the  average  nunilwr  of 
days  employed  was  278.  On  out  of  work,  sick,  death,  strike,  and 
accident  benefits  the  organizations  expended  $185,081.56.  Out  of 
work  benefits  were  paid  by  31  organizations,  strike  benefits  by  189, 
sick  and  accident  benefits  by  157,  and  death  l>enefits  by  182.  There 
were  159  strikes  and  lockouts  during  the  year,  of  which  110  were 
settled  satisfactorily  to  the  unions  involved,  25  were  compromised, 
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and  24  were  lost.  The  number  of  persons  involved  was  30,049,  and 
the  amount  expended  by  the  organizations  in  support  of  the  strikes 
was  $45,711.10.  Wages  aggregating  $142,844.35  were  lost  to  members 
through  strikes  during  the  year.  Increase  of  wage^  during  the  year 
was  reported  by  70  organizations,  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  by  34. 
Appeals  for  arbitration  were  made  in  70  instances,  resulting  in  59  dis- 
putes being  settled  by  that  method.  The  unions  reported  1,497  ac<;i- 
dents  during  1902,  of  which  144  were  fatal. 

Free  Employment  Offices. — Returns  from  the  free  employment 
oflSces,  located  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1903,  show  the  following  summarized  results: 

STATISTICS    OF   THE    ST.    LOUIS.   KANSAS    CITY,   AND  ST.  JOSEPH    FREE   EMPLOYMENT 

OFFICES,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1903. 


Kind  of  application. 


St.  Louiji.      I    Kansas  City.    |     St.  Joseph 


ApplicationH  for  employment 

Number  filled 

Applications  for  help 5, 119 

Number  filled 4,418. 


7,688 
4,418 


512 

434 

1,358 

434 


Males. 


5,507 

4,225 

11. 710 

4,225 


i  males 


The  total  applications  for  employment  in  the  above  cities  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1903,  numbered  16,G29  as  compared  with 
11,642  for  th#  previous  year,  while  the  number  of  persons  provided 
with  employment  was  11,03G  as  compared  with  7,263  for  the  previous 
year.  The  applications  for  help  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1903,  numbered  27,103  as  compared  with  15,944  for  the  previous  3'ear. 
During  the  period  from  June  25  to  July  20,  1903,  the  Kansas  City 
oflScc  sent  to  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  2,142  harvest  hands. 

Cost  of  Living,  Agreements  between  Employers  and  Employ- 
ees, AND  Court  Decisions  Affecting  Labor. — The  matter  pre- 
sented under  these  captions  consists  of  reprints  from  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Tirenty-fftli.  Annual  Report  ({f  the  Bureau  of  Stat  Id  lea  of  Lahor  and 
Indudru'H^  of  Nein  Jersey^  for  the  year  ending  OctohcT  3J^  1002, 
William  Stainsby,  Chief,     v,  503  pp. 

The  sul>jccts  presontod  in  this  report  are:  Statistics  of  manufactures, 
155  pages;  steam  railroads,  11  pages;  fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  11 
pages;  economic  condition  of  the  building  trades,  20  pages;  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed,  45  pages;  cost  of  living,  21  pages;  population 
of  the  State,  9  pages;  the  oyster  industry,  ^^  pages;  diseases  and 
disease  tendencies  of  occupations,  22  pages;  cooperative  societies,  5 
pages;  labor  chronology,  104  pages;  decisions  of  courts,  7  pages. 

•Statistics  of  Manufactures. — This  presentation  of  the  statistics 
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f  manufactures  in  batted  on, returns  secured  Cor  caih  uf  the  years  1900 
Eand  1901  from  identical  establiishment.-i,  1,310  representing  84  specified 
E  industries,  and  GO  <'IasKcd  as  miscellaneous.     Tlie  facts  arc  (p'ouped 
I  in  twenty  tables,  which  show  nmnageuient  of  establishments,  capital 
^  invested,  value  of  materials  and  of  products,  number  of  employ- 
j   tea,  wages  and  earnings,  diiiiy  hours  of  labor,  days  cstablishtncuts 
were   in  operation   each   year,  proportion   of   business  done,  and   a 
special  presentation  of  the  forugoinjr  facts  for  nine  principal  industries, 
Additionul  tables  show  for  1901  the  aggregate  quantities  of  specified 
articles  of  stock  used,  with  their  aggregate  cost  value,  and  the  aggre- 
pitc  fiuantities  of  specified  articles  of  goods  made,  with  their  aggre- 
gate selling  value. 

In  1900,  of  th?  1,C*J0  establishments  reporting,  l,(iu9  reported  the 
aggregate  capital  invested  at  9iJC4, 474,031;  1,055  the  valueof  materials 
u.scd  at  »243,339,SS3,  and  l,05fi  the  value  of  products  at  ^08,406,834; 
in  1901,  of  the  total  establishments  reirorting,  1,059  reported  the  aggre- 
gate capital  invested  at  $2J<4,332,40:i;  1,K54  the  value  of  materials 
used  at  »25  7, 258,701,  and  1,050  the  value  of  products  at  4^437,423,888. 
The  average  numlwr  of  persons  employed  in  1,059  establishments  was 
174,883  in  1900  and  in  1,000  establishments  191,307  in  1901.  A  total 
of  1^77,333,138  was  i>aid  in  wages  during  liioO  and  of  1^85,450,086  dur- 
ing 1901,  while  the  average  yearly  oarnuigs  per  employee  were  $442. 19 
in  1900 and  $440.60  in  liM)l.  For  the  total  establishments  considered, 
the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  was  28S.20  for  1000  and  289.37 
for  1901,  the  avoragenumber  of  houi-s  worked  per  day  9.04  in  1900  and 
9,66  in  1901,  and  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  of  the  total 
capacity  of  ail  the  establishments  was  "0.24  in  1900  and  77.40  in  1901. 
The  following  table  presents  data  relative  to  average  time  and  aver- 
age earnings  in  the  20  leading  industries: 
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.Stkam  Kailkoau-?.  -  P'or  tin''  vi-ar  <-ri«lintf  June  30,  l'X»2,  the  seven 
railrrijifl-,  in  t!i';  SUitc  f-mployr-d  :i:t.>"'.»  per-ons  for  an  average  of  293 
iljiys  \}('V  jHT-on.  f-arh  w'orkiri<(  an  av^Ta^^o  of  10.5  hours  per  day.  The 
total  \aM  ill  wa;^<'S  aniountf'l  to  ??r.*,'»>7.io.S,  the  average  wages  per 
(\'A\'  Nriri'^  >fl.S7.  and  tho  vf-urlv  rarninj^s  >?Ci4^.34.  Four  of  the  com- 
I^irij**  nportod  th«;  nuinli»'r  of  fniployec-?  injured  during  the  year  as 
1,100,  of  \Uiirb  tliC!  injurif»s  of  4"  n*^ulted  in  death. 

VnvA'V  AM>  Vk<;ktaijf.e  Canmn*;.  -In  liX'i  the  46  canneries  ia 
ojjrnififjii  in  the  State  reported  an  invested  cupiUilof  ^s73,195.  They 
griv"  eniployrnent  to  ♦J.on  work  peoph\  :i,0l»4  males  and  3,920  females, 
and  paid  out  in  wii;,^e'»  a  total  of  J^i^OT.Sii^.  The  ^oiling  vahie  of  the 
product  was  !?l,.*;i'o.ssr,. 

IvoNOMir:  (  oNoniON  OF  THK  BciLDiNVr  TuADiis. — This  is  an  inquiry 
into  thci  \v<jikirig  time,  wage  nit«>.  yearly  and  weckh'  earnings,  etc., 
of  ni<rhaiii<s  and  hihorers  employed  in  the  building  trades  in  all  the 
lar'"'  eilirs  of  the  State  for  the  vear  endinjj  Fehruarv  '1^^  liK>2.  The 
re-ults  of  the  iiKiuiry  are  summarizefl  in  the  following  tables: 
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STATISTICS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES,  1902. 


Occupation. 


•Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


IrickUyen 

Btooe  masons 

Manons*  laborers 

nanterera 

Lathers 

Stonecutters 

Architectural  sheet-iron  workers 
Boofcrs  (tar,  gravel,  and  slate)  .. 

Structural-iron  worlcers 

Electrical  workers 

Flnmbers 

CSarpentcrs 

Fainten  and  paper  hungers 


Number  who 
are — 


Union- 
ists. 


Non- 

uiiion- 

ists. 


183 

74 

79 

73 

79 

24 

118 

16 

43 

124 

191 

211 

174 


ir.l 
53 
61 
69 
69 
15 
71 
12 
40 
><Z 
113 
146 
8» 


32 
21 
15 

4 
10 

9 
47 

4 

3 
41 
78 
65 


D&jH  idle  during  year 
from — 


Want 

of 
work. 


Sick- 
ness. 


Aver- 
age 
days 
em- 


I  year. 


R2 
76 
96 
90 
89 
53 
59 
90 
100 
79 
44 
62 
80 


5 

2 

9 

5 

2 

6 

4 

6 

10 

5 

3 

7 

2 

6 

2 

5 

i 

217 
221 
205 
214 
211 
219 
240 
206 
201 
224 
253 
236 
221 


Occupation. 


Aver-  I 
age    I 
hours  I 
worked 

J)er    1 
ay.    I 


Bricklayers 

Stone  masons , 

Masons*  laborers 

Plasterers 

Lathers , 

Stonecutters 

Architectural  sheet-iron  workers 
Roofers  (tar,  gravel,  and  slate) . . . 

Structural-iron  workers , 

Electrical  workers 

Plumbers ., 

Carpenters 

Paintersand  pap jr  hangers 


8.6 
8.8 
8.4 
8.3 
8.6 
8.2 
9.1 
8.2 
8.0 
8.8 
9.0 
S.7 
9.0 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
wftges. 


53.42 
3.69 


2. 

5! 


32 
62 


8.25 
8.64 


2.82 

2.74 

3.75  I 

2.78  i 

2.81 

2.58 

2.43 


Aver- 
age 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 


8752 
815 
486 
772 
684 
801 
678 
504 
565 
641 
709 
612 
513 


Num- 

Num- 

ber 

ber 

wlio 

who 

own 

rent 

homes. 

homes. 

Aver- 
age 
yearly 
rent. 


65 
33 

6 
15 
15 

7 
24 


I 


1 

10 
24 
45 
23 


118 

41 

74 

58 

(A 

17 

94 

16 

42 

114 

167 

166 

151 


$114 
112 
85 
115 
106 
142 
110 
132 
124 
116 
123 
116 
107 


Aver- 
age 
size  of 
family. 


4.0 
4.5 
4.0 
3.8 
3.7 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.6 
3.5 
3.6 
3.2 


The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed. — This  subject  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  free  employment  agencies  established  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  States  of  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  but  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  an  explanation  of  the  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  government  of 
New  South  Wales  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  unemployed. 

Cost  of  Living. — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  presentation  of  pre- 
vious years  and  shows  the  retail  prices  of  52  items  of  food  and  other 
commodities  in  the  principal  markets  in  all  counties  of  the  State  in 
the  month  of  June,  1902.  Summary  comparisons  with  the  four  years 
1898  to  1901  are  also  given. 

The  Oyster  Industry. — Under  this  title  is  given  a  historical 
account  of  the  oyster  fisheries  of  the  State,  together  with  the  local  and 
general  laws  enacted  for  their  protection  from  the  colonial  period  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  presentation  also  includes  statistics  of  the 
capital  invested,  wages,  number  of  persons  and  vessels  employed,  and 
quantity  and  selling  value  of  the  product  for  the  3"ear  1901.  During 
the  year  the  3,881  men  employed  on  registered  vessels  in  Delaware 
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Bay,  Maurice  River  Cove,  and  the  coast  line  to  and  including  Atlantic 
City  received  $854,150  in  wages,  the  1,157  floatmen  and  boatmen 
received  $599,024,  and  to  shoremen  was  paid  $206,004. 

Diseases  and  Disease  Tendencies  of  Occupations. — This  s|ection 
of  the  report,  which  is  continued  from  the  report  of  1901,  is  devoted 
to  an  inquiry  into  diseases  and  disease  tendencies  of  occupations  in 
the  bat,  jewelry,  shoe,  and  cotton  and  woolen  industries.  The  hat 
industry  is  represented  by  6  establishments,  the  jewelry  by  65,  the 
shoe  l)y  7,  the  cotton  b}'  9,  and  the  woolen  by  3.  The  plan  of  presen- 
tation is  similar  to  that  for  1901. 

Cooperative  Societies. — A  brief  account  is  here  given  of  the  50 
cooperative  societies  that  have  been  organized  in  the  State  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1884.  Of  these  societies  9  were  organized  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  41  for  carrying  on  distributive  or  retail 
stores.  Of  the  9  manufacturing  ventures  7  were  organized  between 
1884  and  1890,  and  from  reports  made  to  the  labor  bureau  in  1895  it 
appears  that  not  one  of  these  ever  began  business;  the  other  2  were 
incorporated  in  1902.  Of  the  41  distributive  societies  33  were  incor- 
porated previous  to  1895  and  8  since  that  time.  Before  a  start  was 
made  8  out  of  the  33  dissolved  and  25  succeeded  in  opening  stores,  10 
of  which  were  in  operation  in  1895;  but  it  is  believed  that  none  of  the 
latter  arc  now  in  existence.  Five  societies  have  been  organized  since 
1901,  but  the  time  since  their  organization  has  been  too  brief  to 
announce  the  results  of  the" ventures. 

Labor  CuRONOLOGV. — Under  this  title  are  recorded  the  occurrences 
relating  to  or  affecting  labor  for  the  eight  months  ending  September 
30,  1902,  and  embrace  labor  disputes,  accidents  to  labor,  organization 
of  new  labor  unions,  establishment  of  new  industrial  enterprises,  etc. 

Decisions  of  Courts. — This  consists  of  extracts  from  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  New  Jersey  courts  in  cases  affecting  the  interests  of  labor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A7in  ual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  PennHylvania,  Vol.  XXX,  190:>.  Part  III,  Industrial  Statistics. 
James  M.  Clark,  Chief  of  Bureau.     44G  pp. 

This  report  coiilaiiis:  Comparative  statistics  of  manufactures,  396 
pages;  statistics  of  iron,  steel,  and  tin-plate  production,  31  pages;  sta- 
tistics of  coal  mining,  4  pages;  directories  of  pig-iron  furnaces,  steel 
and  rolling  mills,  and  tin-plate  plants,  (J  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — A  summary  statement  of  the  com- 
parative  statistics  for  the  88  manufacturing  industries,  representing 
771  ■  '^'•4hments,  for  the  seven-year  period,  1896  to  1902,  is  pre- 

following  table: 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  771  IDENTICAL  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1896  TO  1902. 


Year. 


1806 
1897 
1808 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Capital  in- 
vested in 

plants,  and 
working 
capital. 


9196, 
199, 
204, 
236, 
2i)3, 
260. 
262, 


940,994 
589,439 
509,4^2 
300,736 
684,241 
452.976 
635,694 


Cost  of  basic 
material. 


991,252,619 
100,781,837 
114,164,071 
163,102,615 
181,416,894 
186,054,607 
212,622,632 


Market  value 
of  product. 


9185,249,628 
202,292,309 
237,690,026 
320,743,139 
351,376,655 
366,722,365 
421,141,115 


Per  cent  of 
cost  of  basic 
material  of 
'  value  of 
product. 


49.3 
49.8 
48.0 
50.9 
51.6 
50.7 
50.5 


Average 
days  in 
opera- 
tion. 


270 
286 
286 
288 
288 
293 
293 


Year. 


:  Persons 
i      em- 
,  ployed. 


1896 :'    129,240 


Aggregate  :  Average 
wages     j  yearly, 
paid.       earnings. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


134,918 
150,990 
173.302 
184,623 
191. 153 


1902 1    203,927 


$49,430,808 
51,827,646 
60.681.022 
75,797,895 
81,029,889 
86.103,628 
98.482,570 


93S2.47 
%y.l4 
401.89 
437.37 
439.97 
450.44 
482.68 


Average 

daily 

wages. 


Value  of 
product 
per  em- 
ployee. 


$1.42 
1.84 
1.40 
1.52 
1.53 
1.54 
1.65 


tl,433.38 
1, 499. 37 
1,573.55 
1,850.78 
1,923.21 
1,918.48 
2. 065. 15 


Per  cent  of 
wages  of 

value 
of  product. 


26.7 
25.6 
25.5 
23.7 
23.1 
23.5 
23.4 


Ibon,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Production. — ^The  sUitemeiits  follow- 
ing present  the  principal  data  for  1902  in  the  production  of  pig  iron, 
steel,  rolled  iron  and  steel,  and  tin  plate: 

PIC,    IRON. 

Capital  invested $158,391,090 

Grofiis  tons  of  production 8,  111,  642 

Realized  value §126,a57,231 

^  Value  of  basic  material $61:034,972 

Average  days  in  operation 314 

Number  of  workmen  employed 17, 101 

Aggregate  wages  paid $10, 191, 759 

Average  yearly  earnings $595.  97 

Average  daily  wages $1. 89 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton f  1. 25 

Tonnage  per  man  per  day 1.51 

JSTEEL. 

Gross  tons  of  production: 

Bessemer 4, 208, 354 

Open  hearth,  acid  process 791 ,  216 

Open  hearth,  basic  process 3, 429,  0J3 

Crucible  and  other  i)roces8es 82, 5(52 

Total 8,511,193 

ROLLED    IRON    AND   STEEL. 

Capital  invested $247,870,718 

Gross  tons  of  production: 

Rails 1,272,222 

Iron  and  steel  structural  shapes 1, 074, 856 

Cut  nails  and  spikes 33, 6,38 

Plates  and  sheets  (including  black  plate  for  tinning)  1 ,  808, 992 

Other  rolled  products 5,239,657 

Total 9,429,365 
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Value  of  product  (not  including  the  tin-plate  works) .". $360, 338, 972 

Workmen  employed  (not  imludinj^  thoso  in  the  tin-plate  works) .....  95, 720 

Aggregate  wages  paid $60,721,858 

Average  ilays  in  operation 285 

Average  yearly  earnings $634.68 

Average  daily  wages $2. 23 

Average  value  per  ton $39. 16 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton $6. 60 

TIN*   PLATE  (black   PLATE  WORKs). 

Capital  invested  (22  plants) $10,858,403 

Poumls  of  production  of  black  plate: 

Tinned 352,544,992 

Not  tinned 75,898,600 

Total ^ 428,443,592 

Value  of  product $16,116,755 

Workmen  employed 8,905 

Aggregate  w^^es  paid $4,506,105 

Average  days  in  operation *      198 

Average  yearly  earnings $506.02 

Average  daily  wages $2. 55 

TIN    PLATE    (dipping    WORKS.) 

Capital  investtnl  (5  plants) $718, 503 

Pounds  of  production  of  tin  and  terne  plate 44, 250, 396 

Value  of  product $2,274,552 

Workmen  eini)loyed 358 

Aggregate  wages  paid $164, 540 

Average  days  in  operation 279 

Average  yearly  earnings $459.  61 

Average  daily  wages $1. 61 

Statistics  of  Coal  ^Iimng. — In  tho  tabic  following  are  presented 
statistics  of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  operations  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1902: 


Items. 


Minors 

J n**i«lc  work iiK'ii 

Out.'<i«lc  worknu'ii 

AKKr*^'K«ito  wn^'cs  piiM  to  minora 

AKKfi'tjato  wuKOs  paid  to  insidt;  workmen 

AKKrek'iito  wa^es  \ni'u\  to  outside  workmen  — 

Averaur  days  worked  (miners) 

Average  duys  worked  (inside  workmen) 

Avorane  davH  worked  (ont'-ide  workmen) 

Averagi'  yi-arly  earninK><  (miners) 

Average  yearly  earninjjM  (insid*'  workmen)  ... 
Average  yi'arly  earning''  ('>nt>ide  workmen).. 

Averak'e  <laily  wajjes  (mintr'i) 

Average  daily  A\aKe«  (insid«t  workmen) 

Average  daily  wagt'S  («)ut>ide  workmen) 

Value  on  Inmrd  cars  of  4;i..S(y7.8*;2  ton.s  8hipi>ed. 

RiNiHz4Hl  value  of  iK{,174,'JU'>  tons  mined 

Avemjije  tons  mine<l  jH»r  miin  per  yciir 

Average  tons  mined  i>or  man  per  day 


Anthracite 
coal. 


35,  S42 

58, 6W 

47,346 

«I7,77fi,586 

ftil.29(i,893 

Sll,504.6o9 

175 

173 

177 

S4l)5.  V7 

»363.47 

J306.87 

?t2.83 

$2.10 

$1.73 

993,680,586 


BilumiDous 
coal. 


79,121 

18.853 

13, 255 

$39,867,090 

810,300,272 

$6,016,817 

232 

214 

213 

STiOX.  87 

$516.67 

^45:}.  93 

$2.16 

$2.24 

$1.87 


$93,725,939 

1,177 
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AUSTRIA. 

\J}ie  WoJilfahrtS'Einrichtungeji  der  Arheitgeher  2U  Gimjiteii  Hirer 
AngesteUten  und  Arhelter  in  Oa<terreich,  Herausg-egeben  vom  k.  k. 
arbeitsstatistischen  Amte  im  Handelsministerium.  I.  Theil.  Wohl- 
fahrts-Einrichtungen  der  Eisciibahnen.  1.  Heft.  Privat-Eisen- 
bahnen.     240  pp. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  volumes,  published  by  the  Aus- 
trian bureau  of  labor  statistics,  containing  the  results  of  investigation 
of  various  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  employees.  The  present 
yolume  relates  to  employees  of  privat<3  steam  railways  and  steam  tram- 
ways. The  two  other  volumes  deal  with  employment  on  State  rail- 
ways and  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  respective!}'. 

The  present  volume  contiiins  twelve  chapters  dealing  respectively 
with  the  following  subjects:  Number  of  establishments  and  emplo^-ees; 
systems  of  salary  and  wage  payments  and  statistics  of  salaries  and 
wages;  treatment  of  employees  during  military  service;  hours  of 
labor,  night  work,  leaves  of  absence,  and  disposition  of  employees 
during  times  of  slackness  in  traffic;  contractual  relations  between  the 
companies  and  their  employees;  loan  and  savings  institutions;  sickness, 
accident,  and  other  relief  institutions;  arrangements  for  the  cheap 
supply  of  commodities  to  employees;  housing  of  employees;  preven- 
tion of  accidents  and  hygiene;  education  and  apprenticeship;  spiritual, 
ethical,  and  social  improvement  of  employees.  An  appendix  contains 
copies  of  schedules  of  inquiry  and  by-laws  of  various  institutions. 

The  information  was  obtained  partly  from  published  official  reix)rts 
and  partly  by  means  of  printed  schedules  of  inquir}^  sent  to  the  rail- 
way companies.  It  mostly  covers  the  years  1808  to  1000,  but  that 
relating  to  hours  of  labor  is  for  the  ^^e^ir  1001. 

Railway  E^rpLOVEES  and  Wages. — The  following  table  shows  the 
namber  of  private  steam  i*ailways  and  steam  tramways  considered  in 
this  report,  and  their  aggregate  mileage  in  1808,  1800,  and  li»00. 

NUMBER  AND  MILEAGE  OF  PRIVATE  STEAM  RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMWAYS  IN  Al'STRIA, 

1898  TO  1900. 


Steam  railways. 

Steam 

Totj»l 

rrincipal 
railway  8. 

Independ- 
ent loeal 
railways. 

Cog-wheel 
railways. 

Total. 

tramways.             -»™-. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Mile- 
age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Mile- 
age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Mileage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Mile- 
age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Mile- 
age. 

Num. 
ber. 

Mileage. 

1896 

189» 

IMO 

14 
14 
14 

4,192 
4,192 
4,233 

28 
31 
36 

639 
676 
737 

•  6 
5 
6 

20 
20 
20 

47 
50 
65 

4,851 
4,888 
4,990 

6 
7 

7 

86 

89 

a83 

53 
57 
62 

4,987 
4,977 
5,073 

aTfae  decrease  in  mileage  here  sho^n  is  doe  to  a  decrease  for  one  tramway,  as  shown  in  the  original 
nport,  from  10.130  kilometers  (6.29  miles)  <n  1899  to  0.221  kilometers  (0.14  mile)  in  1900.  As  the  report 
A0WI  for  1900  a  great  increase  in  number  of  employees  on  this  tramway,  the  mUeage  figures  appear 
tobe  In  error. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  emplo^'ees  and  their  aggregate 
salaries,  wages,  and  other  allowances  in  1898, 1899,  and  1900,  arranged 
according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Austrian  railway  companies: 

NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES  PAID  ON  PRIVATE  STEAM  RAILWAYS  AND 

TRAMWAYS  IN  AUSTRIA,  1>*U8  TO  PJOO. 


I      Persons  employtHl.     [ 
I    ISW.    I    1899.    ;    1900. 


Aiq^ifKHtu  iialaricfl  and  wa^es. 


Occupation  claiwos 


Principal  railways:  "  }  i 

OfflciaLs  ( lUtimtcn ) 9, 271  .    9, 161     10, 165  ■ 

Inferior  otticialM  ( I'ntcr-  i  I  I  I 

Uamtcn) :    4.7lV»  !    5.126  i    5.695  : 

Female  empluyeet* 1    1,261       1.311!    1,378: 

Other    permanent    em-  I'll 

ployees  ( Diencf) 23, 320     2.'»,  179     '26, 6^.8  : 

Workmen     engaged   by  :  '  I 

the  day \  51.844     5.3.546  ;  68.513  | 


1N98, 

1899. 

1900. 

!i5,9M,472.»9 

$6,266,612.44 

f6, 597, 668. 49 

2,177.213.16  ' 
92,a&4.11 

2.309,742,12 
94.&M.11 

2,633,573.20 
113,420.36 

6,286,?26.89 

6,855,882.87 

7. 197.  U3. 28 

7.662,491.59 

7,955.158.72 

8,578,494.79 

All  employees '90.461     94.623   102.419;    22,202.93K.64  .    23,481,920.26         25.120,500.12 


Independent  local  railways:  ■' 

Oflicials • 

Inferior  officials ' 

Female  employee's ' 

Other    permanent    em- 
ployees  

W  orkmen    engage<l   by 
the  day 


192  ' 
IWi  ■ 

5  I 

529  ' 


188  ,    225  ! 


100  , 
10 

539  ! 


137 
9  ; 

I 

5.'>7 


1,142  :    1.195  .    1.412 


All  employees I     1.974  i    2.032       2.*40 


108,208.57 

32.0.V.9S 

72:>.  93 

109,415.78 

128,568.02 

;t73.972.28 


100,329.50  ! 

31,201.91  , 

1,6W).08 


115,176.52  . 
132.694.61 


881,062.57 


107,130.00 

38.196.08 

1,971.74 

119,9(M.38 

150,998.71 


418,200.91 


Cogwheel  railways:  I 

Officers I 

Inferior  officers 

Female  employees 

Other    permanent    em-  ' 

ployees ' 

Workmen    engaged    by  , 

the  day 

All  employees 


11 

17 

p. 
< 

31 

49 


11 

17 
i 

31 

54 


13 
19 

7 


55 


5.279.22 
5  571.54 . 
MO.  S3 

5. 430. 66 

6,998.22  I 


5,558.95 
5,689.69  ; 

815.25 

I 

5,152.54  ' 
7,266.18  I 


6.351.06 

6,264.78 

845.50 

3,178.98 

8,161.21 


115 


120  I 


Steam  tramways: 

Officers 

I  nferior  officers 

Female  employees 

(Mher  permanent  em- 
ployees  

Workmen  engage<l  by 
the  day 


All  employees 


4H 

(ft 

o 
i:V4 
322 
574 


67 
(i 

141 

334 


119 

70 

85 

9 

2f.6 

408 


24.120.47 


24.482.61  i 


24.801.53 


21).  344. 12 

22. 212. 26 

995. 51 

:«.01.'>.ll 

57, 507.  Oi> 


I 
33.050.43 
21.769.?i 
1,169.68 

31.701.29 

64,512.18  , 


83,000.29 

28,156.91 

1,476.01 

46,369.67 

74,943.13 


<;i7 


8:tx 


140.074.06 


152,203.30  1  183.94t>.01 


All  private  "it earn  railways: 

Officers 9. 5>2 

Inferior  officers {,\}'i\ 

Female  employees !     1 , "jTs 

Other     permanent    em-  j 

ployees :  21, 01 1 

W«  irk  men     engaged    by  ; 

the  day .Ml.  If»7 


9.72r.     10.473  ' 


5.310 
l,:i;M 


5. 93<; 
1.403 


I 

6. 1 19. 299. 80  '  6, 405, 551 .  32 

2.  2:J7.  0V>.  (M  2. 368, 408. 44 

l»4.5'.V..3>  98,189.07 


•J.'),  M«     27, 516 
.V>.  IJ*.)     tiO.  r^-^ 


f..4:i4..VS.  14 
7,^.Vl.:KVI.  vji 


7,007.913.22 
S.  159.tK31.69 


6,744,149.84 

2,706.190.97 

117,713.61 

7, 366, 79t*>.  31 

8. 812, 597.  M 


Allemployeo ;  9X.  IJl     '.»7.:;'.iJ    105.  7K,       22,741.  b*.  4.->       •Jl.0o9.r»ss.74         25, 747, 44S. .57 


The  (^xac't  moaning  of  the  terms  *' Bcmntt  nS^  *'  (^/itcrhtafntin,^'  and 
'"/y// //</•"  is  not  clear.  In  the  iirst  class  are  prol)ably  included  all 
higher  odicials,  iiicliulin^^  .station  masters  in  the  cities  and  others  having 
resj>onsibIe  administrative  posts.     The  second  class  probably  includes 


\* 
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Eerior  officials,  such  as  station  agents,  baggage  masters,  locomotive 

igineers,  conductors,  etc.     The  term  "  Dien.er'^^  is  applied  to  all  other 

^rmanent  railway  employees  in  the  regular  classified  service  of  the 

»inpanies. 

The  employees  on  the  regular  permanent  rolls  of  the  companies 
receive  fixed  salaries  or  wages.  These  include  the  first  four  groups 
of  the  preceding  table.  The  day  workers  and  other  temporary  em- 
ployees, which  are  included  in  the  last  group,  are  paid  in  some  instances 
by  the  day  and  in  some  b}'  the  task.  The  collective  contract  system 
is  common  on  the  private  roads,  by  which  workmen  organize  into 
groups  and  appoint  a  foreman  to  represent  them  in  their  relations 
with  their  employers.  The  collective  earnings  of  a  group  are  deter- 
mined by  a  piece-price  list  agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  and  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  group  at  the  end  of  each  wage 
period.  The  companies  in  some  cases  guamntee  the  contract  workers 
a  certain  normal  daily  wage,  and  in  some  cases  advance  money  to  cover 
deficiencies  that  may  occur  in  the  earnings  during  a  wage  period.  The 
contract  workers  are  required  to  make  a  deposit  with  the  company  to 
secure  the  perfomiance  of  the  contract,  this  deposit  being  refunded 
with  interest  at  the  termination  of  the  contract.  The  classes  of  labor 
performed  under  this  system  vary  in  the  different  companies.  They 
include  building  and  construction  work,  shop  work,  loading  and 
unloading,  delivery  of  merchandise,  etc. 

The  systems  of  allowances  supplemental  to  the  regular  wages  and 
salaries  are  somewhat  compliciited.  Regular  allowances  for  quarters 
are  made  to  certain  classes  of  emploj-ees,  and  free  coal  is  given  in  some 
instances;  also  extra  allowances  for  overtime,  night  work,  extra  mile- 
age, travel  pay,  etc.,  are  granted.  In  addition  to  these  a  number  of 
companies  give  increased  pay  for  long-continued  service;  prizes  for 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  oil,  and  other  materials;  rewards  for  dis- 
covering defects  or  obstructions  in  the  road  bed,  dangerous  defects  in 
the  engines  or  rolling  stock,  or  for  otherwise  preventing  accidents; 
and  premiums  for  meritorious  service  in  the  handling  of  trains,  facili- 
tating transportation,  etc. 

The  original  report  contains  detailed  tables  showing  for  the  year 
1898  the  highest  and  lowest  salaries,  wages,  and  allowances  for  quar- 
ters paid  to  certain  classes  of  employees  on  19  railways  in  Austria. 
The  following  table  gives  this  information  for  the  three  leading  roads, 
which  emplo}^  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  persons  in  the  private  steam- 
railway  service. 
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When  such  employees  are  required  to  ^o  to  war  the>'  are  considered 

i  being  indefinitely  furloughed.     In  such  case  persons  in  the  ranks  of 

be  army  or  navy  receive  one-half  their  rofjular  pay  and  their  entirr 

llowance  for  quarters^  if  they  have  families  or  other  dependents;  if 

lot,  they  receive  one  month\s  salary  upon  leaving,  and  if  tliey  serve 

>ver  six  months  they  receive  one  month's  salary  upon  returning  to 

the  company's  service.     Persons  receiving  military  pay  during  sucli 

sers'icc  and  having  families  or  other  dependents  obtain  one-third  their 

regular  railway  service  pay  and  allowance  for  quarters.     This  amount 

is  increased  to  one-half  if  their  military  pay  and  allowances  amount  to 

less  than  one-half  their  railway  pa}-.     Persons  receiving  military  i)ay 

and  having  no  families  or  depcndent.s  receive,  upon  leaving,  an  amount 

equal  to  one-twelfth  their  annual  salary  and  allowances.     During  such 

war  service  the  contributions  for  i>ension  and  provident  funds  are 

deducted  from  their  paj',  and  the  time  absent  on  such  duties  is  credited 

to  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  funds  as  if  they  had  continued  in  the 

railway  service. 

If,  upon  returning  from  the  regular  militar\'  service  or  from  war, 
the  employee  is  found  upon  examination  to  have  become  physically 
incapacitated  during  such  service,  he  or,  if  he  dies  in  the  interim,  his 
family  have  the  same  claim  upon  the  railway  pension  and  provident 
funds  as  if  the  employee  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company,  except 
that  in  case  the  injury  occurred  during  military  service  the  time  spent 
in  the  military  service  is  not  credited  in  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of 
the  claim. 

AH  of  the  above-mentioned  employees  when  required  to  participate 
in  the  periodical  military  practice  exercises  obtain  a  furlough  with  full 
pay  and  allowances  for  quarters  during  such  service.  Payments  to 
the  pension  and  provident  funds  must  be  continued  while  on  such 
temporary'  military  duty,  and  the  time  of  absence  is  not  charged  against 
them. 

Persons  not  included  in  the  above  classes  are  considered  as  having 
severed  their  connection  with  the  railway  company  when  they  enter 
the  military  service,  but  after  such  service  they  are  preferred  for 
reemployment  when  vacancies  occur. 

Hours  op  Labor,  Lkaves  of  Absence,  etc. — The  investigation  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  night  work,  leave  of  absence,  and  the  disjK)sition 
of  employees  at  times  of  depression  was  the  subject  of  a  spei'ial 
schedule  inquiry  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1901.  Keturns 
were  received  from  10  i-ailway  companies,  but  they  are  not  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  ]>e  reproduced  in  summary  form.  The 
hours  of  continuous  duty  as  reported  for  the  different  roads  range 
from  2  to  35J  hours,  and  the  periods  of  rest  following  labor  from  2 
to  80  hours. 
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The  private  i'ail\va3's  grant  their  pcnnanent  employees  {Beamten^ 
Untcrbeinnten ^  and  Z>/t^;?<v')  annual  leave  of  absence,  the  length  of  which 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  emploj'ment.  Sometimes  a  certain 
length- of  service,  as  from  3  to  10  years,  is  required  before  leave  is 
granted.  The  salaries  usually  do  not  continue  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  month  when  on  leave.  If  absent  for  a  longer  period,  employ- 
ees receive  either  part  pay  or  their  salary  is  discontinued  entirely. 
Laborers  receive  leave  of  absence,  but  usually  without  pay. 

During  seasons  of  slackness  in  traffic,  employees  are  retained  in 
service  b}'  being  employed  and  laid  off  in  turns,  or  by  being  given 
work  in  other  departments. 

Relations  between  the  Companies  and  theiu  Employees. — The 
regulation  of  the  relations  between  the  railway  companies  and  their 
employees  varies  with  the  different  roads.  Certain  qualifications  arc 
required  for  employment,  such  as  a  specified  age,  physical  condition, 
etc.  Salaries  increase  with  length  of  service.  Employees  usualh' 
receive  free  transportation  after  they  have  served  a  certain  time.  The 
railway  employees  are  members  of  railwav  relief  funds  and  receive  in 
case  of  sickness  or  other  disabilit}"  either  regular  relief  from  these 
funds  or  allowances  from  the  companies. 

In  the  employment  of  women  preference  is  given  to  dependents  of 
deceased  employees.  They  perform  either  clerical  work  or  are 
employed  at  flag  or  signal  stations  or  as  charwomen  or  lalx)rers. 

Emplo\'ees  on  most  railroads  are  required  to  obtiiin  permission  if  they 
wish  to  marry.  This  permission  is  given,  as  a  rule,  only  when  the 
employee's  total  eaiiiings  are  considered  sufficient  for  a  married  man. 
Persons  marrying  when  not  entitled  to  insurance  in  the  regular  relief 
funds  are  sometimes  required  to  take  out  life-insurance  i)olicies. 
Refusal  to  comply  with  the  requirements  concerning  marriage  usually 
involves  forfeiture  by  the  wife  and  children  of  all  claims  for  relief, 
and  in  some  cases  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 

Loan  and  Savings  Institutions. — Most  of  the  railway  companies 
make  loans  or  advances  to  their  permanent  employees  without  charg- 
ing interest.  In  a  mnnber  of  the  larger  railway  companies  loan  and 
savings  institutions  have  l)een  founded  cither  by  the  companies  or  by 
the  employees.  There  is  usually  a  specified  maximum  and  minimum 
amount  that  may  be  deposited  l)y  any  individual,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  loans  made  to  employees  by  the  companies  or  loan  associations. 

Kklief  and  Insuuance. — The  introduction  of  compulsoiy  sick  and 
accident  insurance  in  Austria  has  narrowed  the  scope  of  voluntary 
relief  institutions  among  railway  employees.  Some  of  the  existing 
voluntary  institutions  secure  the  continuance  of  the  regular  wages  or 
salaries  of  members  for  a  limited  time  during  illness,  pay  funeral 
expenses,  or  give  pensions  to  dependents  of  deceased  emploj-ees.    The 
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\t  important  of  these  voluntary  institutions,  however,  are  the  old 

and  disability  pension  and  provident  funds,  supported  by  contri- 

itions  in  part  from  the  companies  and  in  part  from  members.     In 

Idition  to  these  special  funds,  the  railroad  companies  grant  direct 

lief  in  some  cases.     The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and 

inditures  of  26  sick-relief  institutions  in  1900: 

dpte: 

Contributions  of  members $296,997.32 

Contributions  of  railway  companies 155, 216. 64 

Other  receipts 23,222,39 

Total  receipts 475,436.35 

Expenditures: 

Sick  relief,  medicines,  etc 403, 113.  75 

Physicians'  fees 61, 145. 43 

Other  expenditures 6,889.00 

Total  expenditures 471, 148. 18 

Assets  at  the  close  of  the  year 516, 332. 53 

In  addition  to  the  relief  required  by  law,  these  institutions  also  give 
medical  attendance,  medicines,  hospital  treatment,  etc.,  to  the  wives 
of  members,  and  to  their  children  under  18  years  of  age. 

All  emplo3^ees  of  private  steam  railways  are  insured  against  acci- 
dent in  an  organization  known  as  ih^BiTiiffigenosseiwchaftliche  Unfall 
Vers ic her ungs-Anstalt  der  osterreichificheii  JEisenhahnen.  The  law  of 
June  20,  1894,  requires  the  railway  companies  to  assume  the  entire 
burden  of  accident  insurance. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  contributions  and  relief  pay- 
ments made  to  this  fund  by  86  railway  companies  in  1900: 

Railways  rei)orting  contributions 36 

Amount  of  contributions $940, 154. 10 

Railways  reporting  relief  payments 30 

Expenditures  for  relief  during  temporary  disability,  medical  attendance, 

etc $146,217.45 

Permanent  pensions  to — 

Disabled  employees $105,000.74 

Widows .' 26,51)6.04 

Children 28,183.50 

Parents 2,312.58 

Total  permanent  pensions 162, 092. 86 

Final  settlements 1,005.46 

Funeral  expenses 1,543.00 
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The  table  which  follows  sliows  the  numlxjr  of  persons  killed  and 
injured  by  accidents  reporteil  on  23  private  steara  railways  in  Austria 
in  1900: 

PERSONS  KILLED  AND  INJl'RED  BY  ACCIDENTS  ON  PRIVATE  STE.VM  RAILWAYS  IN 

AUSTRIA,  1900. 


Character  of  accidents. 


Persons     Persons 
killed.   I  injured. 


.1. 


Total. 


Dernilments 

CollMons !  1 

Other  accidents I  64 


Total '  55 


9;  9 

M  60 


396  I  452 


466  !  5.!1 


Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  total  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  old  age  and  disability  pension  institutions  of  18  Austrian 
railwavs  in  1900: 

Receipts — 

Contributions  of  members $721, 252. 91 

Contributions  of  railway  companies 1, 251, 875. 22 

Other  receipts ." 623,084.14 

Total  receipts 2,596,212.27 

Expenditures — 

Pensions 1,968,621.65 

Final  settlemeuta 15,872.16 

Education  of  cliildren 47, 901. 30 

Voluntary  aid 376. 36 

Other  expenditures 99, 776. 62 

Total  expenditures 2,132,440.09 

Assets  at  the  dose  of  the  year 13, 278, 104. 65 

In  addition  to  these  pension  institutions  16  local  railways  partici- 
pate in  another  institution  which,  in  1000,  expended  5,392  kroner 
(^l,0i*4.5S)  for  pensions  to  widows,  relief  to  orphans,  etc. 

Company  Stop.es.  — A  number  of  the  railway  companies  have  estab- 
lished company  or  cooperative  stores  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their 
employees  to  obtain  their  commodities  at  the  cheapest  possible  prices. 
The  companies  assist  these  institutions  by  giving  the  free  use  of  build- 
ings, and  by  shipping  the  goods  at  reduced  rates.  As  a  nile  these 
stores  sell  only  to  employees  of  the  company  and  only  in  such  quan- 
tities as  are  needed  for  the  use  of  the  purchaser  and  his  family.  In 
some  cases  a  limit  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  wages  or  salary 
received  by  the  emplo3'ee  is  placed  upon  the  amount  that  he  may  pur- 
chase during  any  period.  Purchasers  may  buy  either  for  cash  or  on 
credit,  cci*tain  categories  of  emplo3'ees  being  in  some  instances  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  making  credit  purchases.  The  amount  of  credit 
given  usualh"  depends  upon  the  earnings  of  the  purchaser,  but  some- 
^  maximum  figure  is  fixed.    Payments  of  credit  purchases  are 


4.' 
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ienally  made  by  deductions  from  the  wages  or  salaries,  but  occasion- 
fJly  installment  payments  are  permitted.  The  profits  from  these  con- 
eerns  are  either  devoted  to  relief  or  reserve  funds  or  are  distributed 
tmong  the  purchasers  in  proportion  to  the  purchases  made. 
^  The  railway  companies  regularly  furnish  their  employees  with  fuel 
ftt  cost  price.  In  some  cases  where  employees  live  in  company  houses 
they  receive  fuel  free  of  cost. 

The  railway  companies  do  not  conduct  dining  rooms,  but  nearly  all 
of  them  have  contracts  with  owners  of  station  dining  rooms,  restau- 
rants, etc.,  whereby  employees  pay  from  10  to  25  per  cent  less  than  the 
regular  rates  for  meals. 

Housing  of  P^mployees. — Special  institutions  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  ownership  among  employ ecs  do  not  exist  on  the  Austrian 
private  railwaj's.  The  companies,  however,  erect  dwelling  houses, 
and  the  larger  ones  establish  colonies  in  localities  where  the}'  employ 
manj'  persons,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  workshops.  Persons  con- 
nected with  the  railway  stations  and  whose  presence  is  constantly 
required,  are  given  quarters  in  the  station  buildings.  Flag  and  signal 
men  are  likewise  furnished  with  homes  at  or  near  their  posts  of  duty. 
In  some  instances  the  pension  institutions  construct  working  people's 
dwellings  as  an  investment  for  part  of  their  funds.  Most  of  the  rail- 
way companies  allow  certain  employees  (station  agents,  flagmen,  etc.) 
ground  for  cultivation,  either  free  of  cost  or  for  a  small  rent.  In  1900, 
25  private  railway  companies  had  erected  5,036  houses  for  station  men, 
flagmen,  and  switchmen,  and  735  buildings  for  other  emploj-ees. 

Prevention  of  Accidents. — Special  attention  is  given  by  the  Aus- 
trian railway's  to  the  prevention  of  accidents.  The  arrangements, 
appliances,  regulations,  etc.,  for  this  pui-pose  are  so  manifold  that 
they  can  not  be  enumerated  here.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
vestibule  cars,  inclosed  shelters  for  brakemen,  ca])sfor  locomotive  engi- 
neers, etc.,  on  trains:  guards  on  machinery,  and  sanitary  arrangements, 
such  as  proper  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness  in  workshops. 
All  the  companies  have  carefully  prepared  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees.  The  train  and  station  employees 
are  instructed  and  examined  by  the  company  ph3'sicians  in  giving  first 
aid  to  the  injured,  and  certain  stations  are  supplied  with  rescue  appli- 
ances, bandages,  and  stretchei*s. 

Education. — Many  of  the  larger  railway  companies  have  at  times 
endeavored  to  establish  day  nurseries,  kindergartens,  orphan  asylums, 
and  schools  for  the  children  of  emploj'ees,  and  some  companies  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  employees  by  the  payment  of 
tuitions  or  for  free  scholarships  in  certain  educational  institutions. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Austrian  Railway  Officials'  Club,  the  Austrian 
State  railways  and  several  private  railways  maintain  in  Vienna  a  con- 
tinuation  school  for  the  technical  education  of  certain  classes  of  rail- 
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way  employees  in  active  service.  The  administration  of  this  school  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  governors  consisting  of  five  members,  three 
of  whom  are  appointed  b}*  the  conference  of  Austrian  railway  directors 
and  two  by  the  above-mentioned  club.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are 
borne  by  the  participating  railways  in  proportion  to  their  railway 
mileage  within  the  borders  of  Austria. 

Apprentices  are  indentured  only  in  the  workshops  of  the  larger  pri- 
vate railways. 

Relicjious,  Ethical,  and  Soclvl  Improvement. — All  railway  em- 
ployees are  given  at  least  one  Sunday  \yeT  month  for  church  attendance. 
In  Vienna  and  Odorberg  special  services  are  held  for  the  employees  of 
one  of  the  larger  roads.  The  same  company  has  subsidized  many 
churches  and  it  affords  special  transportation  facilities  for  employees 
stationed  at  a  distiince  from  churches. 

Sevenil  larger  niihvay  companies  have  established  libraries  for  their 
employees.  Sometimes  employees'  social  clubs  and  singing  societies 
receive  substantial  aid  from  the  railway  companies. 

Cost  of  Bettkrment  Institutions. — It  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  statistics  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  railway  companies  of  the 
various  institutions  enumenited  above.  In  round  numbers  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  of  the  companies  in  lvS9S  were  5,000,000  kroner 
(5?1,011,500)  for  the  old  age  and  invalidity  funds,  3,500,000  kroner 
($708,050)  for  compulsory  sick  and  accident  insurance,  2,500,000 
kroner  (^505,750)  for  rewards,  prizes,  etc.,  and  about  1,000,000 
kroner  (§202,300)  for  other  betterment  purposes,  making  a  total  of 
about  12,000,000  kroner  (>^2,427, tUK)).  This,  however,  is  probably 
more  than  the  average  yearly  cost,  because  in  1898  many  special  dona- 
tions were  made  on  account  of  the  celebration  in  that  j'car  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Emperor's  accession  to  the  Austrian  throne. 

CANADA. 

JicjH>rt  of  tlie  Roijal  Con  /lus-^lon  nn  In<Jni<tr!nl  Disjxite-'f  In  the  Ib'ovince 
(f  BrUtiili  C(duiiJna,  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  1903. 
ix,  77  pp. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  conmiission  appointed  in  April,  1003,  to 
inciuire  into  and  report  upon  disputes  between  owners  of  coal  and 
metalliferous  mines  and  their  employees,  and  between  transportation 
companies  and  their  employet^s  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
The  disputes  investigated  by  the  commission  were:  Strike  of  United 
Brotherhood  of  Riiilway  Employees,  and  sympathetic  strikes;  disputes 
in  the  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia  during  1903;  strike  of  coal 
miners  at  Lad^'smith,  and  strike  of  coal  miners  at  Union. 

After  detailing  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  strikes  investigated, 
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AoommiiMioTi  proceeds  to  h  dbcussiun  of  the  genei-al  questions  ntlsed. 
^bm  the  concluiiioiiH  tif  the  comiuigfion  the  following  exti'acte  awj 

^hVith  respect  to  the  employers  and  the  emplored,  it  is  their  cleorV 
Bhr  to  the  conimtinily,  whose  protection  they  both  enjoy,  to  meet 
^KD  other,  either  by  themselves  or  through  the  mediation  of  third 
^pties,  and  by  temperate  discussion  itnd  conciliation  settle  their  diffi- 
^BtJes  as  best  they  can.  each  making  considerable  sacrifice,  if  necessary, 
Bhyoid  the  loss  and  injury  which  will  otherwise  occur  to  the  public. 
BlVlth  resixyrt  to  the  rights  of  employers  and  workmen  in  Mation  to 
IpkeB  and  lockouts,  we  think  much  would  be  gained  if  these  could  be 
^btrly  set  forth  in  a  code. 

^Ht  IS  clenrlv  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  every  employer  that 
^B  may  employ  any  man  lie  chooses,  subject,  of  course,  to  any  laws 
B^  may  be  re^iilnting  the  particular  business.  *  *  *  \Vc  think 
HS;  strikes  solely  because  of  the  employment  of  nonunion  labor 
^KhttO  be  made  punishable  by  law. 

^pt  must  be  rememlK'red  that  unionism  and  the  demand  for  recogni- 
Tmti  of  the  union,  i.  e.,  of  tfio  right  to  make  a  collective  bargain,  are 
the  natuml  outcome  of  the  present  stage  of  industrial  development. 
•  •  *  The  right  view  of  this  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  strike  for 
recognition,  that  is,  for  the  right  to  make  a  collective  bargain,  should 
not  Tie  dcclai-ed  unlawful,  but  that  it  ia  specially  incumbent  on  the 
authorities,  when  such  a  strike  takes  place,  to  see  that  no  illegal  meth- 
oda  are  used  to  leeuforco  it. 
The  majority  of  workmen  feel  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  organi- 
"on,  and  organize  they  will,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  therefore 
Ir  right  to  combine  to  improve  their  conditions  and  to  form  unions 
B!r  that  purpose  ought  to  be  letter  recognized  and  regulated  by  law 
than  it  is.  It  is  botlcr  thiit  they  be  encouraged  to  establish  legitimate 
unions  whicli  \\ill  lie  cl^tlud  with  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  wliicli  «ill,  thcKfoii',  be  more  readily  recognized  and  dealt 
with  by  emplovcr-i.  tiiiin  thiit  tliey  should  join  secret  organizations. 

We  t  hiiik  that  legitimate  trade  unionism  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
protected,  »  *  *  ^Ve  would  therefore  suggest  that  prevision  Ije 
made  for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  with  a  model  constitution; 
that  among  other  things  it  should  be  provided  that  no  strike  should  be 
declared  without  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  to  the  employer.  •  ■  • 
To  protect  the  union  it  ought  to  be  made  an  odense  for  the  employer 
to  discriminate  against  or  discharge  any  member  of  an  incorporated 
lion  for  the  reason  only  that  he  is  or  intends  to  become  a  member  of 

union.     •     •     • 

With  regard  to  preventive  measures  by  the  psirtios  themselves, 
Tiously  the  simplest  and  best  way  is  for  the  contending  imrties  to 
.:tlc  titcir  ililTcreuces  by  compromise  and  mutual  concession,  cither 
'ith  <ir  witliiiut  the  mediation  of  others,  •  *  •  As  to  the  best 
(thod  iif  minimizing  the  danger  of  strikes  and  lockouts  by  legislation, 
re  think  the  most  effective  means  will  be  found  in  compelling  publicity 
tthe  earliest  stage  of  the  ti-oublo. 

i^Therc  is  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  boards  of  conciliation 
[H  CO  far  in  the  direction  of  avoiding  strikes  and  lockouts.  The 
"Igntof  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  both  among 
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oiTiploycrs  and  (»mployof1.  scenic  to  i.>e  that  conciliation  ought  to  bo  the 
HK-tliotl  invariably  ivsortod  to  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  dispute?, 
and  that  a  jr<'n<Tal  >cheuie  of  cuinpulsory  arbitration  would  be  pro- 
du'tive  of  more  harm  than  <^ood,  the  chief  grounds  of  objection  being 
that  it  i-s  a  verv  .-serious  interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract; 
that  it  is  generally  a  compromise  which  is  not  .satisfactory  to  either 
party,  being  arrived  at  in  the  la.st  result  by  an  unqlire  w6o  maj'  not 
fully  ai)preciate  the  position  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  and 
that  it  i<  >t'\d<)m  loytijly  accepted  and  lived  up  to  by  liioth  partie:^. 
*  *  *  The  weight  of  opinion  a.s  expressed  l>efore  the  commission 
was  again-t  rornpulsorv  arbitration,  and  while  we  do  not  think  that  a 
law  anplyin^''  this  nn'tfiod  of  .settling  disputes  to  industries  generally 
woula  niet't  with  geneial  approval,  there  arc  special  cases  in  which  it 
would  st'<-ni  to  be  the  necessary  final  resort. 

One  of  the  most  h*«'itimate  ukkIcs  in  which  a  legislature  can  aid  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  workmen  is  by  the  >hortening  of  hours. 
Of  coar>e  this  ought  to  be  done  gradually,  and  after  carefully  taking 
iuU)  account  the  conditions  of  th«?  particular  industry  in  other  coun- 
tries, so  as  not  to  transfer  it  elsewhere  or  drive  it  out  of  our  own 
countrv. 

GKKAT  milTAIX. 

Sff(f  ist  !rs  t'f  In  ■<><.'.  V.  tlhtfj.^  inifh.r  t  h  *:.  Vorhm  *  ?)  *if  ( 'ompen  sat  ion  A  cts^ 
l^tfT  nhd  V.m^  and  ihr  KmploiiKrs  L'inlulUn  Art,  JSSO,  (hninn  the 
ijrO.i'M  r.fOl  iiud  n/j2,  3s  pp.;  ?,\)  pp.  (Published  by  the  Home 
OHice.) 

These  reports  contain  .such  statistical  information  as  the  Home  Office 
could  r-ollect  witli  reference  to  the  workings  of  the  workmen's  com- 
iM'iisation  a<ts.  JM»7and  UmX).  and  the  employers'  liability' act,  18S0, 
duriii''  tli<'  vears  r.»ni  and  VM^^'l.  Thev  show  for  each  of  the  countries, 
EiiLdanil  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  .statistics  regarding  the 
ca--?'-  <»r  arbitration  under  tlie  workmen's  comivusatioii  act  in  the 
count V  wild  >ln'i-iir  roui'ls  jmd  memoranda  ie<ristered  in  the  same, 
tli«'  nunibi-r  wwA  usults  of  aftioii^  in  countv  and  sheritl'  courts  under 
tlir  (•in[)|oy<'r"»'  li:i'»ility  act.  statistic-;  of  the  ])roceedings  of  each  court, 
jiplMiils  to  JiigJHT  c«»uits  un«lcr  each  ;ut,  and  a  list  (»f  appeals  under 
tlh-  v.drknicn's  ci»iii|M'n-ali(^ri  a<  l"^.  A^  tlics*.'  statistics  cover  only  casi's 
wiiirh  Ii;i\  1'  COMIC  b<lorc  the  court-,  ilicy  lc:iv(MiMt»>uclied  the  great 
IxhIv  i.f  cji-cs  ill  \Nliirh  c«»m])«'!i-atioii  \vti<  >cttlcii  bv  aufreement  and  bv 
iiif^'rviMl  arbitrat  i"!!.  Tlic  tabic-,  contain  the  same  particulars  as  those 
for  piMMcding  year-*,  except  that  the  workmen's  compensation  act  of 
li»"«',  which  cain(»  into  o[)cration  on  July  1,  1!mj1,  extended  the  bcne- 
lils  (if  ilic  act  of  I'^'.'T  to  a<rricultuial  lal^orers. 

Jii  Kn^-laiid  and  Wales  duriuir  the  vear  11m>*J.  under  the  workmen's 
C(»mp(»n'*ati<Mi  acts,  1/j<)!»  casrs  wen*  dealt  with  by  county  court  judges 
and  county  court  arbitrators,  a.s  c(»nipared  with  1,370  in  the  previous 
year.  Tlu;  mnnlx'r  decide<l  by  judges  was  1,2W  in  1002,  as  against 
/  ijf^i^  III  lyolj  while  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
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^ipoint  a  special  arbitrator  was  0  in  each  year,  and  60  cases  in  1902 
ind  72  in  1901  were  settled  by  acceptance  of  mone}'  paid  into  court. 
in  addition  to  these  there  were  538  cjises  in  19<)2  and  548  in  1901  wliich 
were  either  withdrawn,  settled  out  of  court,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

During  1902,  of  the  claims  for  conii)ensation  finally  settled  within 
the  courts  801  cases  were  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  1G7  in  favor 
of  the  defendant.  The  award  in  360  cases  was  in  lump  sums  and  in 
441  in  weekly  payments.  Compensation  in  264r  cases  was  awarded  on 
account  of  death,  in  all  of  which  the  deceased  left  dependents.  The 
amount  awanled  was  i'44,353  5s.  Id.  (^215,845.11),  or  an  average 
award  to  each  dependent  of  £168  Os.  Id.  (§817.59).  With  regard  to 
the  awards  of  compensation  for  the  537  cases  of  injury,  in  96  cases 
the  compensation  was  in  lump  sums,  averaging  £36  3s.  lid.  (§176.15) 
per  case,  and  in  441  c*ases  weekly  sums  were  assigned,  242  being  cases 
of  total  and  199  cases  of  partial  disability.  The  average  weekly 
allowance  in  the  former  was  12s.  2d.  ($2.96)  and  in  the  latter  9s. 
lid.  (*2.41), 

During  1901,  of  the  claims  for  compensation  finally  settled  within 
the  coui-ts  1,007  cases  were  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  167  in  favor 
of  the  defendant.  The  award  in  399  cases  was  in  lump  sums  and  in 
608  in  weekly  payments.  Compensation  in  301  cases  was  awarded  on 
account  of  death,  in  all  of  which  the  deceased  left  dependents.  The 
total  awarded  was  £5^,702  3s.  7d.  ($275,941.15),  or  an  average  award  to 
each  dependent  of  £188  7s.  7d.  (5^916.75).  With  regard  to  the  awards 
of  compensation  for  the  706  cases  of  injury,  in  98  cases  the  compensa- 
tion was  in  lump  sums,  averaging  £32  5s.  Id.  ($156.96)  per  case,  and 
in  608  cases  weekly  sums  were  assigned,  345  being  cases  of  total  and 
263  cases  of  partial  disability.  The  average  weekly  allowance  in  the 
former  was  lis.  lOd.  (S2.8.S)  and  in  the  latter  9s.  8d.  ($2.35). 

The  cases  in  1902  in  which  memoranda  were  registered  in  county 
courts  numbered  2,161,  of  which  2,152  were  settled  bv  a<rreement,  1  bv 
committee,  and  8  by  agreed  arbitrator.  There  were  184  cases  of  death 
and  2,027  of  disability.  The  average  award  to  dei)endents  in  case  of 
death  was  £157  12s.  9d.  ($7»)7. 14),  and  the  average  weekly  payment  in 
case  of  disabilitv  13s.  Id.  (§3. IS). 

The  cases  in  llXU  in  which  memoranda  wore  rej^ristered  in  countv 
courts  numbered  1,636,  of  which  1,623  were  settled  by  agreement  and 
13  b}^  agreed  arliitrator.  Tliere  were  120  cases  of  death  and  1.516  of 
disability.  The  averagt^  award  to  dependents  in  case  of  death  was 
£167  5s.  ($813.92),  and  the  average  weekly  payment  in  case  of  dis- 
ability 13s,  5d.  ($3.2rt.). 

During  the  year  1902  the  cases  under  the  employers'  liability  act  in 
county  courts  numbered  548,  of  which  136  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  70  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  1  was  removed  to  a  higher 
court,  and  341  were  otherwise  disposed  of.     The  damages  awarded 
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amounted  to  i:9,330  9s.  6d.  ($45,406.76),  the  average  in  the  33  cases  of 
death  being  £115  7s.  lOd.  ($561.55). 

During  the  yesir  1901  the  cases  under  the  employers'  liability  act  in 
county  courts  numbered  590,  of  which  159  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  100  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  2  were  removed  to  a  higher 
court,  and  329  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  damages  awarded 
amounted  to  £11,294  lis.  4d.  ($54,965.01),  the  average  in  the  30  cases 
of  death  being  £89  15s.  ($436.77). 

The  number  of  cases  in  1902  under  the  workmen's  compensation  acts 
carried  to  the  court  of  appeal  was  59,  of  which  27  were  by  workmen 
•and  32  b}'  employers;  in  1901  the  number  carried  to  the  court  of 
appeal  was  61,  of  which  22  were  by  workmen  and  39  by  employers. 
In  1902  there  was  1  appeal  by  workmen  to  the  House  of  I^ords  and  in 
1901  there  were  3  appeals,  while  there  was  none  by  employers  in 
either  year.  Under  the  employers'  liability  act  in  1902  there  were  6 
appeals  to  the  high  court  of  justice,  2  by  workmen,  and  4  by 
employers;  in  1901  there  were  16  appeals,  4  by  workmen  and  12  by 
emplo^^ers. 

On  June  30,  1902,  47  compensation  schemes,  as  against  50  on  June 
30,  1901,  were  certified  bj-  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  as  being 
in  operation.  The  47  schemes  in  1902  affected  127,344  workmen,  dis- 
tributed among  the  following  industries:  Railways,  2  schemes,  affecting 
40,288  workmen;  factories,  17  schemes,  affecting  20,782  workmen; 
mines,  27  schemes,  affecting  65,981  workmen;  quarries,  1  scheme, 
affecting  293  workmen.  In  1901  the  50  schemes  in  operation  affected 
133,592  workmen,  as  follows:  Railways,  2  schemes,  affecting  40,431 
Avorkmen;  factories,  20  schemes,  affecting  22,719  workmen;  mines,  27 
schemes,  affecting  70,142  workmen;  quarries,  1  scheme,  affecting  300 
workmen. 

In  1902  there  were  2,393  deaths  by  accident  in  railways,  factories, 
mines,  and  (|uarries.  Of  claims  for  compensation  429  cases,  or  18  per 
cent  of  all  deaths,  were  brought  before  the  county  courts,  410  being 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  act  and  19  under  the  employers' 
liability  act.  In  1901  the  deaths  ))v  accident  in  railways,  factories, 
mines,  and  (luarrios  numbered  2,275.  Of  claims  for  compensation  437 
ca.^es,  or  19  per  cent  of  all  deaths,  were  brought  before  the  county 
courts,  420  being  under  the  worknieirs  compensation  act  and  17  under 
the  employers'  liability  act.  As  regards  claims  for  injury,  it  is 
believed  that  the  number  of  litigated  cases  in  each  year  was  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  mimber  of  cases  in  which  compensation  was 
payables  Therefore,  the  cases  which  come  before  the  courts  repre- 
sent but  a  small  proportion  of  those  in  which  compensation  is  paid 
under  the  acts;  the  great  majority  are  settled  by  agreement,  and  only 
a  small  percentage  are  carried  to  formal  arbitration. 

In  Scotland,  of  the  838  cases  under  the  workmen's  compensation  acts 
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aring  1902,  coming  before  the  sheriff  courts,  220  were  heard  by  the 
heriff  and  118  were  withdrawn  or  otherwise  settled  out  of  court.  Of 
98  cases  settled  in  court,  130  were  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  6S  in 
Bvor  of  the  defendant.  The  compensation  awarded  in  the  130  cases 
n  favor  of  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  form  of  lump  sums  aggregating 
08,270  Os.  9d.  (1405240.14)  for  61  cases,  and  weekl}' payments  amount- 
bg  to  £39  15s.  3id.  (tl93.61)  for  69  cases.  There  were  159  cases  in 
which  memoranda  were  registered  in  the  sheriff  courts;  and  of  these 

158  were  settled  by  agreement  and  1  ]>y  agreed  arbitrator.  Lump  sums 
aggregating  £9,424  2s.  (}f45,8r)2.3N)  were  awarded  for  95  cases,  and 
for  54  cases  the  awards  were  for  weekly  sums  aggregating  £33  4s.  Id. 
^161.59). 

In  1901,  of  the  lUl  eases  under  the  workmen's  compensation  acts 
coming  before  the  sheriff  courts,  203  were  heard  by  the  sheriff  and 
108  wei*e  withdmwn  or  otherwise  settled  out  of  court.  Of  189  eases 
Hettled  in  court,  123  were  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  66  in  favor  of 
the  defendant.  The  eonnK^nsation  awarded  in  the  123  cases  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  was  in  the  form  of  lump  sums  aggregating  £5,978  9s.  5d. 
($29,094.23)  for  4:3  cases,  and  weekly  payments  amounting  to  £45  16s. 
.5d.  ($222.99)  for  80  cases.  There  were  76  eases  in  which  memoranda 
were  registered  in  the  sheriff  courts,  and  of  these  75  were  settled  bj^ 
agreement  and  1  ])y  agreed  arbitrator.  Lump  sums  aggregating 
£3,420  2s.  ($1^),643.92)  were  awarded  for  36  cases,  and  for  37  cases  the 
awards  were  for  weekly  sums  aggregating  £25  5s.  9d.  ($123.06). 

Of  the  167  cases  under  the  employers'  lia])ility  act  coming  ]>efore 
the  sheriff  courts  during  1902,  3  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
26  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  21  were  removed  to  the  court  of  session, 
and  117  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  Damages  aggregating  £410 
($1,995.27)  were  awarded  in  the  3  cases  in  favor  of  plaintiff.     Of  the 

159  cases  during  1901,  7  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  14  in 
favor  of  the  defendant,  18  were  nunoved  to  the  court  of  session, 
and  120  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  Damages  aggregating  £075 
($3,284.89)  were  awarded  in  the  7  cases  in  favor  of  plaintiff. 

In  1902  there  were  2*)  cases  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  session  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  acis,  14  by  workmen  and  12  by  employ- 
el's,  and  41  cases  under  the  employers'  liability  act,  40  bN'  workmen 
and  1  by  employers.  In  1901,  under  the  workmen's  compensation 
acts,  there  were  23  cases  of  appeal,  8  by  workmen  and  15  by  employ- 
ers, and  under  the  emplovers'  liabilitv  act  there  were  23  cases,  22  ])v 
workmen  and  1  l)y  employers. 

In  Ireland,  of  the  171  cases  under  the  workmen\s  compensation  acts 
during  1902  coming  before  the  county  courts,  132  were  heard  by 
judges  and  1  by  arbitrator,  2  were  settled  by  the  aec'feptance  of  money 
paid  into  court,  and  36  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  Of  the  135  cases 
settled  in  court,  85  were  for  the  plaintiff  and  50  for  the  defendant. 
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The  amount  of  coiiipoiifisation  awarded  in  tbc  85  cases  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  was  in  the  form  of  lump  sums  aggregating  £3,199  15s.  lOd. 
(§15,571.710  for  45  cases,  and  weekly  payments  amounting  to  £15  5s. 
(S74.21)  for  40  eases.  There  were  42  cases  in  which  memoranda  were 
registered,  all  of  which  were  settled  by  agreement.  Lump  sums 
aggregating  £1)78  7s.  (^,7<)1.14)  were  awarded  in  25  cases,  and  in  15 
the  awards  wen*  for  weekly  sums  amounting  to  £7  10s.  3d.  ($38.02). 

Of  the  120  eases  under  the  workmen's  compensation  acts  during  l\Kil 
coming  before  the  county  courts,  104  were  heai-d  by  judges,  3  were 
settled  by  th(*  acceptance  of  money  pjiid  into  court,  and  19  were  other- 
wise disposed  f>f.  Of  the  107  cases  settled  in  court,  82  were  for  the 
pluintilf  and  i^.")  for  the  defendant.  The  compensation  awarded  in 
the  82  cases  in  favor  of  the  plaintitf  was  in  the  form  of  lump  sums 
aggregating  £2,220  (5*>1 0,803. 03)  for  32  cases  and  weekly  payments 
amounting  to  £20  7s.  (Jd.  (J?l>9.10)  for  50  cases.  There  were  23  cases 
in  which  memomnda  were  registered,  all  of  which  were  settled  by 
agi-eement.  liump  sums  aggregating  £083  3s.  (?3,324.55)  were  awarded 
in  8  cases,  and  in  15  the  awards  were  for  weekly  sums  amounting  to 
£7  Ns.  2d.  (>^.5«?.05). 

During  11K)2,  of  the  14  cases  under  the  employers'  liability  act  com- 
ing ])efore  the  county  courts,  0  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
4  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  and  4  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  Dam- 
ages aggregating  £151)  (J?773.77)  were  awarded  in  the  0  cases  in  favor 
of  plaintitf.  During  llMjl,  of  the  13  cases  coming  before  the  county 
CDurt^,  0  were  (le<i(led  in  favor  of  the  x)laintiff,  3  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  4  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  Damages  aggregating  £214 
1'2<.  (J5l,<Ml.J5.'»)  were  awarded  in  the  <»  cases  in  favor  of  plaintiff. 

During  H^ol'  there  were  10  cases  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal 
undc^r  the  workmcMrs  comi)ensation  acts,  \)  ])y  workmen  and  7  by 
eniployei-<.  and  n  cases  to  the  high  court  of  justice  under  the  employers' 
lial)ilitv  act.  2  ])v  workmen  and  1  1)V  enn)lovers.  Durinjf  1001  there 
Mere  *>  eases  of  append  to  the  court  of  appeal  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  acts.  1  by  workmen  and  2  by  employers,  and  4  cjises  to 
the  hi^h  coui't  of  justi((»  under  the  emplovers' liabilitv  act,  2  bv  work- 
men  iind  2  I)V  (  !iiph)ver<. 

The  folluwiiiLr  ta)>l('>lu;ws  the  number  of  ca>es  in  the  United  Kinjr- 
iloMi  coniiniT  litfore  tlir  count  v  ami  sherill"  courts  under  the  workmen's 
eoinpcnsation  acts,  lsl»7  and  Hhm).  aiul  tlie  emi)loyers"'  liability  act, 
Is.so,  (lininir  II*" I  and  11»ol>.  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
employ nii-nt  of  the  persons  concerned: 
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DURING   1901    AND    19(J2    COMING   BEFORK    THE   CX)UNTY   AND   SHERIFF  COURTS 

UNDER   THE   WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACTS,  1897  AND  1900,  AND  THE  EMPLOYERS' 

''LIABILITY  ACT,  18W. 

1801. 


Castw  imiier  workmen's  com- 
pen«atfon  actn,  1K97  and  1900. 


Nuture  of  employment. 


BailwHy 

Tkctory 

Jllne.: 

Quarry 

KnKineering  w<irk 

Building 

Affrienlture 

Other 


Eng- 

land 

Scot- 

and 

laud. 

WHle.". 

lf.2 

27 

992 

1^2 

S37 

78 

•18 

i 

117 

15 

243 

32 

19 

••••••**i 

Ire- 
land. 


11 
79 


3 

8 

25 


Total 1 .  918 


311 


12G 


United 
King- 
dom. 


200 

1,223 

415 

58 
140 
300 

19 


Crises  under  employers'  liability 
BCX,  1880. 


Eng- 
land 
and 
Wules. 


17 

377 

8 

6 

21 

124 

6 

31 


2,35o 


590 


Soot- 
land. 


159 


Ire- 
land. 


I 


United 
King- 
dom. 


10 

27 

68 

3 

448 

27 

3.-> 

3 

9 

6 

a 

:i2 

37 

ltd 

1 

7 

10 

o 

43 

13 


7ti2 


i»o:t. 


KailwJiy 
Factory . 

Mine.... 


Ineering  work 


Quarry 

ingl 

Building 
Agrieulture 
Other 


Total , 


114 

H(>5 
335 

70 
114 
197 

82 


19 

14 

177 

1-23 

M 

1,082 

121 

456 

8 

io 

88 

28 

9 

151 

31 

22 

250 

8 

22 

112 

1 1 

1.807  338  I        171  I    2,816 


4 

14 

1 

351 

77 

4 

4 

9 

7 

31 

21 

1 

1-22 

38 

8 

4 

1 

22 

7 

22 

432 

13 

7 

53 

168 

5 

29 


548 


167 


14  j 


r29 


Since  1808  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cases  under 
the  employers'  liability  act,  as  a  result  of  the  new  rights  given  ))y  the 
workmeirs  compensation  acts. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  J'JatahUahmint  of  Coo}>erattre  Credit 
Societies  ill  India.     47  pp. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  establishment  of  cooperative  credit  societies  (agricultural 
banks)  in  India.  The  agricultural  banks,  which  have  been  so  success- 
ful in  improving  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  EurojxMxn 
countries,  rest  uix)n  cooperative  credit,  and  the  committee  confined  its 
attention  to  banking  on  this  basis.  In  concluding  that  a  s^'stem  of 
cooperative  credit  is  capable  of  afforiling  great  benefits  to  the  agricul- 
tural people  of  India  the  committee  had  the  general  support  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  reports  recently  received  from  local  govern- 
ments. 

Accepting  the  establishment  of  coopemtive  credit  societies  as  the 
object  in  view,  the  committee  considered  first  the  lines  on  which  such 
societies  should  be  worked,  the  privileges  which  should  be  accorded  to 
them,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  advisable  that  they  should 
be  aided  ))y  government  funds  and  subjected  to  government  control. 
The  committee  next  considered  what  practical  form  or  forms  a  society 
constituted  on  these  principles  should  a.ssume,  and  drew  up  two  model 
schemes  of  management  for  the  two  classes  of  societ}'  contemplated — 
a  model  scheme  of  management  for  cooperative  credit  societies  with 
limited  liability  with  shares,  and  a  model  scheme  of  management  for 
cooperative  credit  societies  with  unlimited  liability  and  without  share» 
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Finally  the  committee  discussed  the  extent  to  which  legislation  is 
required  to  secure  to  such  societies  as  might  be  started  the  privileges 
recommended  for  them  and  to  provide  for  their  proper  working  and 
supervision;  therefore  the  committee  embodied  the  results  of  its  delib- 
erations in  the  form  of  a  proposed  bill. 

There  are  also  presented  in  the  report  notes  on  the  Madras  loan 
funds  (associations)  and  on  village  banks  in  the  northwestern  provinces 
and  Oudh,  and  the  rules  of  the  Dhandla  fund. 

NORWAY. 

Taheller  vtdkommende  Arhelddonnlngt^  i  Aaret  1900,  Norges  Offici- 
elle  Statistik.  Fjerde  Raekke  Nr.  60.  Udgivne  af  dct  statistiske 
Central  bureau.     1903.     27  pp. 

This  work  on  wages  in  Norway  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of 
the  Norwegian  statistical  bureau.  It  consists  of  a  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics showing  the  wages  of  male  and  female  servants  in  rural  districts 
and  in  cities  and  tow^ns  in  1890,  1895,  and  1900,  by  districts,  towns, 
and  localities;  the  wages,  with  and  without  lK)ard,  of  men,  women, 
and  children  engaged  as  farm  hands  and  as  day  lalK)rers  in  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  of  1900;  the  daily  wage  rates  paid  in  1900  in  certain 
skilled  and  unskilled  occupations;  summary  tables  showing  the  aver- 
age wages  paid  in  rural  districts  and  in  cities  and  towns  in  certain 
skilled  and  un.skilled  occupations  in  1880,  1885,  1890,  1895,  and  1900; 
and  the  yearly  wages  of  male  and  female  servants  in  every  fifth  j-ear 
from  1850  to  1900.  Tables  are  als©  given  showing  the  average  wages  of 
railway  and  road  laborers  in  Norway  and  of  employees  in  the  fire  and 
engineering  departments  of  the  city  of  Christiania  for  each  year  and 
for  five-year  periods  from  1871  to  1901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  in  cities  and  towns  in 
1880, 1885,  1890, 1895,  and  1900,  in  twenty  skilled  trades  selected  from 
the  list  given  in  the  report: 

D.VILY  \N  A(JK.S    TAII)  IN   '2\)  SKILLKD  TRADES    IN    CITIK.*^   AND  TOWNS   IN    NORWAY. 

1880  TO  1900. 


Occupation, 

Bakers 

Blackviiiiths 

IHSO. 
80.61 

.HI 

.59 
.59 
.  5('. 
.m 
.67 
..58 
.54 
.63 
.73 
.59 
.58 
.55 
.54 
.62 
.61 
•  59 
\ 

1.SS5, 

SO.  67 
.67 
.  •'.9 
.94 
.59 
.<>5 
.69 

.6«; 

.76 
.  64 
.59 
.69 
.75 
.59 
.58 
.01 
.56 
.64 
.62 
.65 

1H90. 

SO.  72 

.76 

.72 

1.02 

.67 

mmtm 

.  U 

.m 

.79 
.78 
.70 
.60 
.77 
.77 
.03 
.66 
.68 
.61 
.71 
.66 
.72 

i.s»r>. 

SO.  76 
.73 
.72 
1.04 
.68 
.77 
.68 
.72 
.85 
.68 
.64 
.79 
.77 
.03 
.66 
.71 
.62 
.71 
.60 
.70 

1900. 

SO.  88 
.88 

B<M»kbirMlcrs 

.87 

Brickia vers  an<l  iiia^fniM 

1.24 

Butchers 

.77 

CariK'iitcrM 

.90 

C'^mpcTs 

.89 

Hatters       * .   ..            

.91 

Iron  mol'lcrs 

.94 

Joiners 

.85 

Millers 

.73 

Pai  n  le  rs 

.93 

PrinterM  and  compositors 

.98 

Rop<i  makers 

.73 

Sailmukerx 

.79 

6hlDcari)onter» 

.82 

ShocmaKera 

.77 

TalJnrn 

.83 

.79 

.M 

DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  AFFECTnTQ  LABOS. 


J.    In         > 


ftject,  begim  in  Bulkliii  Nu.  2,  liun  \ieen  conliiiue<l  J 
J  parts  of  the  ilecwiuiis  are  reiiroiliiced  in  the  wurils  uf  tlic  coant,  int 
d  wlien  short  !)>'  iguotAliou  iiiarki!,  Kud  when  long  by  being  priut«il  goliil. 

B  spaoe,  iiialier  iiccileii  aimply  by  way  of  esplanRTJon  is  givwi  in  tbf 
!■  of  Ibv  ediloriitl  rfvinr.  ] 

ntX'ISIONS  rNDKU  STATLTOKV  LAW. 

iXEMFTlON  OK  WaOESc— SUCCKSSIVE  GaRNISBUENTS — AuUSE  OP 
—PrNiTlVK  IUmages— tJw/«T  V.  Sri/oi:,  Sf.  Louis  Court  of 
__  mUi  79  Sr'uffiicf/'tfni  Reporter,  pnijr  7.7/.— In  this  case  David  H. 
ifOo  apponled  from  a  judgment  ngaiiiiit  him  in  an  action  bi-ougbt  Iiy 
krles  F.  Cooper,  iti  the  Hunnilial  court  uf  common  pleas,  to  vcoover 
I  for  aburto  of  process  in  procuring  successive  garttisbments, 
olting  in  the  discharge  from  employment  of  the  plaintiff  Cooper. 
)er  was  a  mechanic  employed  in  the  shops  of  a  niilway  comjianT, 
I  was  iiidelited  to  Scyoc  in  the  sum  of  J14.20  and  costji,  to  recover 
repeated  garnishments,  each  requiring  answer  and  release, 
\  eerveU  on  the  employing  company,  though  it  was  known  that 
jer's  wages  were  exempt  under  the  statute.  It  was  in  evidence 
t  Scyoc  had  declared  tlint  by  following  up  the  case  he  would  com- 
[  Cooper's  discharge,  which,  after  nine  garnishments  and  a  letter 
teaing  the  witlidniwul  of  patronage  from  the  railroad,  was  acconi- 
ibtd.  Cooi>er  was  awarded  damages,  both  actual  and  punitii'e, 
reupon  Scyoc  appealed,  The  appeal  resulted  in  the  aHirmation  of 
•  jadgment  of  the  court  lielow,  with  a  partial  remission  of  damages. 
Judge  Bland,  for  the  court,  after  stating  the  facts  in  the  case.spoko 
ff!p&rt  as  follows: 

(The  evidence  is  so  clear  and  convincing  as  lo  leave  no  reasonable 
illbt  that  the  defendant  maliciously  directed  the  repeated  service  of 

pmmons  on  tbc  railroad  company  as  garnishee,  when  ne  had  uo  reason- 
6  ground  to  believe  that  anything  could  be  collected  from  the  rail- 
d  company  as  the  debtor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  knew  that  the  wages 
[  the  plaintiff  ho  sought  to  garnish  were  exempt  from  process  of 
trnishment,  and  that  his  purpose  in  having  repeated  service  of  anm- 
bns  on  tho  railroad  company,  as  garnishee,  wae  to  either  force  the 
liintlff  to  ])ay  the  Judgment  and  costs,  or  to  so  annoy  the  railroad 
inpany  with  process  of  garnishment  as  to  cause  it  to  discharge  plain- 
_f  from  its  employ.  It  is  contended  by  the  defendant,  however,  that, 
inveding  he  was  actuated  by  expioss  malice,  and  that  bis  purpose  ww 
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oppress  the  plaintiff,  and  that  ho  knew  the  process  of  ^irnishment  would 
not  l>e  available  for  the  collection  of  the  judgment,  or  any  mrt  of  it,  yet 
he  had  a  legal  right  to  order  the  executions,  and  to  have  them  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  order  the  constable  to  garnish  the  niilroad 
company;  and,  being  possessed  of  this  legal  right,  he  can  not  be 
nuilcted  in  damages  for  the  exercise  of  it,  notwithstanding  his  motive. 
On  principle,  an  action  for  wrongfully,  malicioush%  and  without  prob- 
able cause  levying  an  execution  upon  exempt  property  of  the  debtor 
or  garnishing  his  wages  that  are  exempt  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
an  action  for  maliciously  and  without  probable  cause  levying  an  attach- 
ment against  a  debtor  or  garnishing  his  exempt  propert\'.  Both  are 
equally  an  abuse  of  judicial  process.  AVe  think  the  remecfy  resorted  to 
by  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  the  onh'  adequate  one,  and  that  it  is 
sanctioned  by  tlie  law.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  petition  states 
a  good  cause  of  action,  and  the  demurrer  to  the  evidence  and  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment  were  properly  overruled. 

No  case  has  been  cited,  nor  have  we  >>een  able  to  find  one,  where  in 
a  case  like  this  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages  for  loss  of  time  by 
being  thrown  out  of  emplo3'ment.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
defendant  to  discharge  him,  nor  to  compel  the  railroad  company  to  do 
so.  The  act  of  discharging  plaintiff  was  that  of  the  railroacl  company, 
not  of  the  defendant.  It  is  true  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
wiT)ngful  and  malicious  conduct  of  the  defendant  in  annoying  the  rail- 
road company  by  repeatedly  summoning  it  as  garnishee  was  the  cause 
that  moved  the  company  to  discharge  the  plaintiff.  The  conduct  of 
the  defendant  was,  perhaps,  the  remote  cause  of  plaintiff^s  discharge, 
but  it  was  not  his  act,  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  think  defendant  is 
liable  for  his  loss  of  time  directly  caused  by  the  act  of  another  with 
whom  defendant  was  not  acting  in  concert. 

It  is  finall}"  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  constable  to  have 
protected  the  plaintiff  from  the  unlawful  and  oppressive  use  of  the 
execution  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  erred  in  servmg  the  summons  of 
garnishment  on  the  railroad  comiwmy.  All  this  may  l)e  granted,  yet 
the  f:ict  remains  that  the  constable,  in  all  he  did,  obeyed  the  express 
directions  of  the  defendant,  and  all  he  did  was  expressly  ratified  by  the 
d(»tVndant.  In  such  circumstances  the  law  is  well  settk^  that  the 
oiiicer  and  the  defendant  are  jointly  and  .severally  liable  for  the  wi'ong- 
f  ul  acts  of  the  ollicer. 

For  eri-or  in  authorizing  the  jury  to  assess  damages  for  loss  of  time, 
the  judgniont  will  be  reversed,  and  the  cau>e  remanded,  unless  within 
10  iUiy  s  from  the  date  of  the  tiling  of  this  opinion  plaintiff  remits  ^IT-i 
of  the  actual  ilamaires  awanle<l  l)V  the  iurv  on  the  second  count  of  the 
]M'tition.  If  the  remittitur  be  entered  as  herein  provided,  it  is  ordered 
tiiat  the  judgment  stand  alKvmed  for  the  balance  of  the  damages 
awarded  bv  the  iurv  on  both  counts. 


LAiiou  Law — Cukrknt  Kate  or  Waoes— CoxsriTrTioNALmr  of 

Stat(-tk— Waivku— 7i//^^;/  /•.  ('Iff/ of  \ttr  Yftrl\  Onni  of  Apjyeah  of 

Xrtn    Yarl'^  GO   XorthraHttvn    lit  porter^  2^^'U*'  ^^^- — This   case  came 

}>^'fore  the  court  of  appeals  on  appeal  from  the  appellate  division  of 

tht^  sninvmo,  (M)urt.     Pierce  Ryan  had  sued  the  city  of  New  York  for 

fum  of  StiOO,  representing  t\i^  Aift^veuce  between  the  rate  of 
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ge6  which  he  had  received  for  a  period  of  years  and  the  amount 
iich  he  would  have  received  if  he  had  been  pjud  according  to  the 
sof  1899,  which  requires  that  employees  of  the  State  and  munici- 
litie^  thereof  shall  receive  not  less  than  the  current  rate  of  wages  in 
eir  respective  employments  in  the  loc*alities  in  which  such  service  is 
ndered.     The  claim  sued  upon  had  accrued  between  1894  and  190<>. 
I  deciding  the  case  two  questions  were  considered:  First,  the  power 
f  the  legislature  to  enact  a  statute  thus  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  to  Ix 
aid;  second,   whether  or   not  the   claimant's  right  to  recover  had 
tiled  from  lapse  of  time.     The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  had  been 
gainst  Ryan,  and  this  judgment  was  afiirmed  in  the  court  of  appeals. 
m  the  ground  that  he  had  waived  his  right  to  an  action  by  accepting' 
he  wages  proffei'ed  during  the  term  of  six  years.     The  followin^i 
extracts  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Parker,  who  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  present  the  majority  views,  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute  in  question: 

Here  the  legislature  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  not  only  to  the  direct  emplojce^ 
of  the  State,  but  also  to  its  indirect  employees  working  in  its  several 
subdivisions — the  cities,  counties,  towns,  and  villages,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  those  subdivisions,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
State  at  large,  the  legislature  is  unrestrained,  unless  by  express  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution.  As  expressed  in  Rodgers'  case,  100  N.  Y. 
1,  29,  69  N.  E.  710,  720,  82  Am.  St.  Rep.  005,  52  L.  R.  A.  814  [see 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  35,  p.  805]:  **The  authority 
of  the  State  is  supreme  in  every  part  of  it,  and  in  all  of  the  public 
undertakings  the  State  is  the  proprietor.  For  convenience  of  local 
administration  the  State  lias  been  aivided  into  municipalities,  in  each 
of  which  tliorc  may  Ix^  found  local  officers  exercising  a  certain  measure  of 
authority,  but  in  that  which  thev  do  thev  are  but  the  agents  of  the  State, 
Without  power  to  do  a  single  act  beyond  the  boundary  set  ))y  the  State 
acting  through  its  legislature.'*'  Thus  all  of  these  agencies  and  employ- 
ees in  the  several  nmnicipalities  are  doing  the  work  of  the  State,  which 
is  the  sovereign  and  master. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Atkin  v.  State  of  Kansas.  1!U  U.  S.  2^7,  U4  Sup. 
Ct.  124,  has  been  brought  to  our  attention.  [S<m*>  BuUetin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  No.  50,  p).  177.]  Jt  is  in  point,  and  decides  the  (jues- 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  views  we  have  already  expressed.  Our 
conclusion  is  that  so  much  of  the  statute  as  is  involved  in  this  case  is 
constitutional. 

!Mec  iiANic\s  Lien — Attorney's  Fee — Constitutionality  of  Stat- 
ute— Atkinson  et  aL  v,  Woodnuinsce^  Supreme  (  Off/i  of  JCf(/i'Sffs^  7  J 
Padjic  Reporter^  page  OJfi, — This  was  a  suit  for  the  foreclosure  of  a 
mechanic's  lien  and  the  recoverv  of  attomev'S  fees  under  section  51:^5, 
Gen.  St.  1901,  which  reads  as  follows: 

'*In  an  action  brought  by  any  artisan  or  day  lal)orer  to  enforce  any 
Hen  under  this  act,  where  judgment  be  rendered  for  plaintiff,  the 
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ly  above  natucti  itidemiiifying  itself  ugain.'^t  Iors  from  injurit 

employees  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  in  case  of  injurj'  to  a  siuglit  p 

I,  the  policy  contsiiiung  a  provision  that  all  suits  should  l>e  defended 

the  intfuranoe  company  unless  it  fihould  elect  to  pity  to  the  manu< 

;tarorB  the  indemnity  above  named.     The  tinn  was  not  perraittod  to 

|tle  any  claim  except  at  its  own  cost  nor  to  interfere  in  any  legal 

Dceeding  arising  out  of  demands  for  accidents  witiiout  the  consent  of 

i  company  piwiously  given  in  writing.     A  Mr.  Robinett,  as  repre- 

tative  of  the  insuruucc  company,  called  on  Horn  at  different  times, 

!<enog  him  various  small  sums  if  he  would  sign  a  release  of  all  claims 

r  damages  on  account  of  the  injury  incurred.     This  he  declined  to 

'  entered  suit  against  his  employers,  during  the  pendency  of 

icb  the  insurance  company's  representative  called  at  the  factory  of 

Drn'a  employers  and  attempted  again  to  make  a  settlement,  which 

1  refused.     This  re])resentjitivc  tlireatenod  Horn  that  if  ho  did  not 

sept  the  sum  offered  liis  (Horn's)  discharge  would  be,  procured  and 

[would  lie  prevenrcd  from  obtaining  employment  elsowhere.     The 

m^  manager,  O'Connell,  declined  at  first  to  discharge  Horn  when 

frderaand  was  made,  siiying  that  the  policy  contained  no  provision 

[Diring  them  to  do  so.     The  threat  was  then  made  that  the  indenini- 

blg  contract  with  the  firm  wimld  tie  immediately  abrogated  unless 

n  was  discharged,  whereupun  O'Connell  directed  Horn  to  complete 

B  job  and  cull  for  his  Jinal  i>ayment.     He  was  told  at  the  time  that 

a  the  purpose  of  the  firm  to  continue  his  employment  all  the  year 

ind,  but  that  on  account  of  the  jiosition  of  the  insurance  company 

r  would  have  to  discharge  him.     A  contract  with  the  insurance 

Upany  allowed  for  a  cancellation  of  the  policy  at  any  timo  upon 

ing  five  days'  previous  notice.     The  threat  was,  however,  "  to  can- 

I  ttlis  policy  toduy,"     On  the  grounds  of  having  maliciously  caused 

f  discharge,  Horn  sued  in  the  superior  court  of  Cook  County  and 

uned  judgment,  which  was  afterwards  affirmed  in  the  appellate 

brt,  and  on  this  appeal  was  olBnned  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 

1,  Judges  Wilkin  and  Cartwright  dissenting.     From  the  remarks 

l-Judge  Scott,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  following 

Pquoted: 

Ve  have  been  favored  with  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  briefs 
F  counsel  for  1)oth  parties.  The  case  principally  relied  upon  bv 
Hinsel  for  appellant  [the  insurance  companv]  is  that  of  Aliens.  Flood, 
t  h.  J.  Q.  B.  1  V.I,  decided  by  the  House  of  Loi-ds  in  1S97. 
■Id  Quinn  v.  Leathcm,  App.  Cua.  of  1901,  \>,  41>5  (decided  1>v  the 
Tpnse  of  Lords),  Loi-d  Macnaghten,  In  apeakmy  of  Allen  v,  t'lood, 
htcd  that  its  headnote  niiglit  well  have  run  in  these  words:  "An  act 
Jbich  does  not  anmuntto  a  legal  injury  can  not  be  actionable  because 
§i8  done  with  a  Iwd  intent;"  and  in  this  case  lost  referred  to  it  is  said 
Jat  '*  it  is  a  vioUtion  of  legal  right  to  intj^rfero  with  conti-actual  rela- 
boa  recognized  by  law,  if  there  be  no  sufficient  justilication  for  t 
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"^Vo  :iro  v(  oj  Mil  ion  th;it  I  lie  rontonlion  of  appolhuit  in  tho  case  at  Iwir, 
t'-  tio  rtTo.i  th:it  oonipolition  in  trado,  omplovinont,  or  bii.sinojss  is  such 
;i  ;;>tirii-:iiion,  is  in  ao'ord  with  tlu*  authorities. 

ill  f.'ur  jviJL'iiuMit  tho  c'as(\s  ritcd  hy  appellant,  in  so  far  as  thoy  lend 
>:r>'ri  ivi  iis  the^H'v,  will  he  founct  to  bo  eases  whore  the  party  who 
>-  .  ■-■.rf.-i  the  ilisi'harjre  of  tiie  ernploycH'  was  in  some  wav  in  competition 
'y'-'.':.  ih.it  er:!pK»yet»  in  the  business  or  work  in  whieh  tfio  employee  was 
th-^r.  o!';jr:i.ir'^'-.  or  wa-^  a  nienibor  of  some  or<]fanization  which  was  in 
^.v::;jv;iiion  wiih  the  employee  or  some  organization  to  which  that 
v:::5  [LVto  lu.I»»nLrod.  and  the  fa<'t  that  suoh  competition  existed  has 
•-.-•1  trrat^'l  by  >omeof  the  courts  as  justilication  for  the  act  of  the 
.;  :  v.i:.!.t  \u  hrinL'inir  abiuit  the  disehar«ro.     In  fact,  appellant  st*onis 
:    :;i.-;    T!.>  \  if  \v.  ifor  it  di»votes  a  eonsiderabh*  portion  of  its  arguniout 
t    >.:.  :L!T.  v.Vi'i  to  >how  that  plaiittilV  and  defendant  wore  in  competition 
"w":..  •  Ar!.  I'lhor,  in  that  appellant  (h'sired  to  secure  or  satisfy  the 
i"."-^'-  i  r:L''"C  of  action  of  appellee  for  the  least  possible  sum,  wdiile 
..:  :•  .'.•'•  iv-ired  to  M^eure  for  that  right  of  action  tho  greatest  possible 
-..:...     While  it  i^  true  that  the  temporal  interests  of  Horn  and  appel- 
'.lii.:  V.  ore  iiivolved  in  the  negotiations  between  them,  we  believe  that 
t*..v  :i ".thoiities  whieh  look  upon  compt^tition  as  a  justification  for  the 
a-^E  •:■:  one  jxirty  in  securing  the  discharge  of  an  employee  have  regarded 
il>-  tt-rm  in  a  more  re>trieted  sense,  and  given  to  the  term  *'eompeti- 
tlt  li"  i:<  i'liiinarv  meaniuir  and  signification.     It  can  not  be  held  that 
aysvllee  and  appellant  were,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  in 
lOiv.p'tiritMi  with  each  other.     It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  injury 
wlii^h  it  wa-*  ^night  to  visit  upon  lb»rn  wa^  not  primarily  to  subject 
liim  I  »  a  di'pri\ation  of  hi*^  employment,  but  was  to  compel  him  to 
^;irr••!Ki•  r  a  rigiit  n«»t  cvMineeted  with  his  empK>vment.     If  the  only 
o'*;--  r   of  a[M^^»  Ihiut   lia«l  hern  t(»  >ec'iiiv'  app«^llee"s  tlisrharge  for  the 
p-'.jo^e  .^f  «»'»t;tii.ing  hi^  i^t'-^itioti  for  another,  or  for  the  reason  that 
li^'  .  :;m!.»\  ii!.'i:t  i»t  apprllre  hy  AnioKl,  S,;h\\iiin  c^-  C'o.  in  some  wav 
•   •n-r.'i«';  with  !■:«'  riglit  tif  a}>i'r!lanl,  i»r  >.>ine  org:inization  to  which 
it  "n  1,'iiL'  i.  I  ' ''-'tiiin  i!i«'  viine  or -iiuilar  «'nn>Ii»vmrnt,  a  verv  different 
*^\:•  -:i'»i:.  :i!'.  i  o'l'  ?n»i  liiuv  }»ti"i.ri'  ilii-  toiirt.  wnuld  be  pivsented,  and 
A.!«M     '.    l''«»'"l.   -"-.li^ra,  and  otiier  ea-e-  <»f  llial   eliaraeter,   cited   by 
aj'j'i  '.':i'  !.  \\i".;1.i  iIk'H  In-  \\t^;i!iy  of  gn-itt  r  ••'>p-.iv!eration. 

1:  i-  !.::;'.■.  r  ..'M.r.ilt  d 'M  the  i.irl  of  the  ;n»n.'ll:int  that  while  the 
v-\  i.'.i  :..  t^  !v:i;.  Ii-n*-  ^!:o^\n  risat  it  \v:i<  a!:::i:::ti'a  by  "  njalice,-"  in  the 
o'.\ii:i:;ry  M-.i';'l:ilio!;  of  ll.e  ii-ini.  tl•^^■a^.l  lb»!ii.  the  proof  fails  to 
-.:-v»'.\  :i!-.\  l.'jii  n;:ili'i\  In  i!.:^  i-'"-i;i'ri  :«•!  it  i^  :ir:jU"'..l  that  appellant 
:.::.;  i".  '  "l;:::  !■■  ;  :r.  >•  H-m  n  «:;-.  '  ■■•jr  i  j;:;^1«-:- !:..■  !•  rni<  of  the  contract^ 
^'•■.  '.  ■'  .:  \  y.  ■;  l.-i\.-  :-":si  v'^\-[.  WrW  :\  -  : '.'ii-lv  :in.l  in  ffood  faith 
■-....  ■  -.::;  ':  .  ■.  i.  :i"i«l  i:;-.t  ^:  i-  ■ '.■''.■.•'ly  I'l. '.;.  •.  .-.i  of  :iny  imputation 
,•:  :  .'.*.  .  r.'  ii-  ■-  :-^  iM-.'\  i-".'!'.  ':\  i:..'  ]•..;!,  v  \v;ii,.-h  bv  tho  wildest 
-::■  :  .  «  ;  :!  •  •■:.:;j-' .-li^-M  i--v-  1  '■■  ■.  M  :  <  ij^\w  any  <uch  right  to 
:.v;^  .:..  : .  :•'  '.  '.■".•'■  '.::^  I  i:^  ■•:^' :  ■i'l'-.Lr  t-'  -^^-r-*  a  --itlement  of  this 
I  !:,■;•  «•  •    »*  -  ■■    i--   ':.;vi'    '»■  i'\   :i":'*-.:ii    I   ""v  :i  \\:t::Win    ii  ^regard  of  the 

:  I-   .*    :.::■•".•'•.      ^V;  .  ti    \\\ .    K.»  =  .i'-.  :i    i.,;i  i.^    tiiiv    ihreut.   which 

..\\k  .\  :.:  ;!|';''  "r  «■'-  -li-rl.iiVi:''.  i.f  \\:i^  i!i-t\i!;:r  a  tlireat  to  do  an 
k:!:inv  t:.l  ti'-.'.;::  to  .-.^  n  i 'i".!-- nn  iiiv  !i  apj'.-luLiit.  li_v  the  terms  of  the 
i. "..:■;.  I.  'i.ui  :;■'  v^l:  'I  i  ■  ^1-^  Ti.''  v'inr:n  I  provi.Itd  oidv  for  its  can- 
*v". ..:.:*.  lipon  ii\  I'  r.:iyx*  !,v;,.  <\  it  i^  n.ii  pr»  it^iulfd  tliat  an  v  such 
n. •:..»*  i:a  i  in^t-n  g\\ou,  '.»vA  Uv>t»lnoit  >eiii].^l  llorn'<  dischat^  by 
rii:\:itini:.i:  i.*  e;v.\ve\  O.\o  <ovA\v\vV ^*  \oA\\\ T    ^>ivVi\\Nk\t  perfectlv 
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rent  that  the  attorney  for  appelknt^  and  it**  agent,  Robinett,  each 
ht  to  l)rin<]f  jihoiit,  and  iinally  did  bring  about,  the  discharge  of 
Ih^e  i»y  threatening  to  do  acts  which  each,  respectiveh',  knew  he 
lO  right  to  do. 

e  therefore  conclude,  both  upon  reason  and  authorit}^  that  where 
rd  party  induces  an  employer  to  discharge  his  employee  who  is 
ing  und(M'  a  contract  terminable  at  will,  but  under  which  the 
oynient  would  have  continued  indefinitely,  in  accordance  with  the 
e  of  the  employer,  except  for  such  interference,  and  where  the 
motive  moving  the  third  party  is  a  desire  to  injure  the  employee 
to  benelit  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  employee  by  compelling 
itter  to  surrender  an  alleged  cause  of  action,  for  the  satisfaction 
liich,  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  third  jmrty  is  liable,  and  where 
right  of  action  does  not  depend  upon  and  is  not  connected  with 
ontiiiuan<e  of  such  employment,  a  cause  of  action  arises  in  favor 
e  employee  against  ^hc  tlui'd  party. 


LAWS  OP  VABIOirS  STATES  RELATINO  TO  LABOB  ENACTED  8IH0E 

JAHUABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  ol  this  Bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 


GEOBGIA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Act  No.  394. — Employment  of  children  while  j^rents  live  in  idleness. 

(PaRe46.) 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  section  453,  volume  3  of  the  Code 
of  1895  is  hereby  amended  so  that  said  section,  thus  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 
******* 

7.  All  jwrsous  who  are  able  to  work  an<l  who  do  not  work,  but  hire  out  their 
minor  children  and  live  ui)on  their  wages,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  vagrants; 

**♦♦♦** 
Approved  August  17,  1903. 

Act  No.  345.  —  Contract  of  employ nxad  xcith  intent  to  defraud. 

(Page  90.) 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  if  any  person  shall  contract  with 
another  to  perform  for  him  services  of  any  kind  with  intcmt  to  procure  money,  or 
other  thing  of  value  thereby,  and  not  to  perform  the  service  contracted  for,  to  the 
loss  and  damage  of  the  hirer;  or  after  having  so  contracted,  shall  procure  from  the 
hirer  money,  or  other  thing  of  value,  with  intent  not  to  perform  such  service,  to 
the  loss  and  damage  of  the  hirer,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  common  cheat  and  swindler, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section  1039  of  the  Code.  . 

Sec.  2.  Satisfactory  proof  of  the  contract,  the  procuring  thereon  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value,  the  failure  to  perform  the  services  so  contracted  for,  or  failure  to 
return  the  money  so  advanced  with  interest  thereon  at  the  time  said  labor  was  to  be 
performed,  without  good  and  sufficient  cause  and  loss  or  damage  to  the  hirer,  shall 
be  deeme<l  presumptive  evidence  of  the  intent  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section. 

Approved  August  15,  1903. 

A(T.  No.  307. — Interference  with  employment. 

(Prtgo91.) 

Section  2.  Section  1  of  said  act  [approved  Decern l>er  17, 1901]  is  amended  *  *  * 
so  that  said  section,  when  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  When  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee,  or  of  landlord  and  tenant 
of  agricultural  lands,  or  of  landowner  and  cropper,  has  Ix^en  created  by  written 
contract  or  by  parc»l  contract  partly  performed,  made  in  the  presence-  of  one  or 
m(»re  witnesses,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  during  the  life  of  said  contract, 
made  and  entered  into  in  the  manner  above  aescribed,  to  employ,  or  to  rent  lands 
to,  or  to  furnish  lands  to  be  cropped  by  said  employee,  tenant  or  cropper,  or  to 
disturb  in  any  way  said  relation,  without' first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  said 
employer,  landlord  or  landowner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Approved  August  7,  1903, 
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MINWESOTA. 

ACTS  OF  v.m. 


—llonr»  nf  labor  rff  locnniotire  enffinttri  andfiremm. 
KmoN  I.  On  all  lines  of  i<t«am  railruails  or  railways  operated  in  wbole  nr  in  part 
lln  tliiM  RtHlu  the  time  uf  labor  of  lovuinotive  engineers  or  li>coinotive  tin^Rieo 
^ytitl  in  running  or  operating  the  locomotive  engines  on  or  over  gndi  railroads 
nilwavB  eluill  not  at  any  time  exci-cil  fourteen  (14)  coneecutivo  hours  without  xa 
lOrtumty  be  given  them' for  reet.  At  least  nine  (fl)  hours,  or  as  many  hours  lees 
a  nine  (U)  aa  is  aeked  for  h;^  eiuii  engineera  or  dremen,  nhall  be  Allowed  ih«m  for 
I  before  said  engineers  or  Rremeii  are  a^in  onlered.  or  required  to  go  on  dutjr: 
HftduL  houret'Cf,  That  nothing  in  thia  section  shall  be  conetmed  to  allow  any  engi- 
»  or  m«nian  to  desert  his  locomotive  in  case  of  accident,  etorniE,  wrecfce,  washouts, 
iw  blockades  or  any  unavoidalile  delay  ariBing  from  like  eattses,  or  as  prohibiting 
A  an^neers  or  firemen  from  working  longer  Uthey  do  not  object. 
fae.  2.  Any  rwlroad  company  or  eui>eruitendeal,  chief  dispatcher,  train  master, 
jptcT  mouhanic  or  other  railroad  or  railway  official  who  ihiLlI  order  or  require  any 
JMnotiv*  engineer  or  locomotive  fireman  to  labor  contrary  U'  the  iirovieiona  of  b©c- 
Ite  ( 1)  oi  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miadenieiuiur  iind  on  conviction 
.-jfehall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-live  (&^)  dollnrsnr  more 
aonehimdreil(100)dollar9,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  ttinn  thirty  (30)  days 
re  than  nxty  (60)  dayt^:  and  all  rulroad  or  railway  corporations  operating 
If  {of]  railways  or  railroadH,  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  Si&te,  shall  be  liable 
Fall  injuries  to  said  engineers  or  firemen  resulting  from  their  being  required 
vor  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  one  (1)  orihis  act.  ' 

Kpproveil  March  IB,  1903. 


CiiAi-r 


n  anil  iieentlng  u/Mtam  enffiwir 


i-lc. 


.    moK  1.  The  third  sub<liviaion  of  section  ten  (10)  of  cliapler  two  hundred 
w-tliree  (253)  of  the  General  Laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
i8V)  [Bbalt]  ^w  ariicnde<l  ko  as  to  read  as  follows: 

^hwa.  No  license  shall  be  granted  to  any  pen<on  to  act  as  second-cloes  engineer 

>t  taken  and  subscnbed  an  oalli  that  he  lias  had  at  least  one  year  of  actual 

in  operating  steam  boilers  and  steain  machinery,  or  whose  experience 

^  Jbainta  of  life  are  not  euch  aa  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  'm  competent  to  take 

'woof  all  elaflses  of  steam  iMjilersand  steam  machiriery  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 

tlionepower:  Pruridtd,  That  any  person  who  shall  operate  or  take  charge  of 

.Main  boiler  or  steam  macliinery  ol  any  kind  of  a  lii^hcr  or  greater  horsejibwer 

■  tbe  masiinum  honiepower  of  the  class  for  which  he  is  licensed  shall  be  deemed 

%^  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  nt>ou  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 

itof  not  lees  than  twenty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  Ices 

-  *M>  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars:  Prorided  further,  That  every  master,  engineer 

it  who  shall  receive  a  license  shall,  when  employe*!  upon  any  vessel,  place  hia 

Este  of  license,  which  shall  be  frametl  under  kIbsb,  in  some  conspicuous  place 

J>  VMsel  or  engine  room  where  it  can  Ije  seen  hy  passengers  and  others  at  all 

I,  and  that  any  master,  enjjineer  or  pilot  who  shall  neglei't  to  comply  witli  this 

feHeian  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miademeanor,  and  upon  conriction  thereof 

m\l  ba  punished  by  imprisonment  of  not  leffi  than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  da^s, 

l^y  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  bnndred  dollars,  and  in  addition 

^Snto  said  liceriw  mav  be  revoked. 

lApproved  April  3,  ISkm. 


an^^j 


— /lugwdio, 


mg,J. 


thteok      I 
to  wit:       " 


III  holler*,  etc. — Rxiiniinatint 

«  1.  fUection  tour  hundred  -nd  eighty  (480)  of  General  Ktatutes  189^ 

tnded  by  chapter  ninety-one  1 1)1 )  of  the  Ueneral  Laws  of  Minnesota  for  eighte 

{Uidred  and  ninety-nine  (1699)  hereby  is  oniended  so  as  to  read  ae  lollows.  to  wit: 
^.BCtion  480.  Within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  biennially 
HrMtl«r.  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  a  boarrl  of  lifly-Ihrci'  (M) 
TeetorSj  one  (I)  of  whom  shall  reside  in  each  senatorial  diiyirii  ■  '      ■    -  ■- 

T  provided,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  all  steam  l>i>il<' 
bte,  not  subject  to  inspection  under  the  laws  of  theUniti^d  f^(.i(. 
Wpted,  and  to  examine  and  grant  oertificatea  of  license  to  stfum 
lb  the  care  and  management  of  steam  boilers:  Proi-idtd,  hor\,, ,-,  TIm  pmi  j-.i.inBo4 
laactaliall  not  apply  to  heating  plaiils  ia  private  residences:  And procidtd  f\ 
1033a— No.  65—04 13 
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That  when  there  is  more  than  one  penatorial  district  within  any  one  county  in  thia 
State,  in  such  counties  there  shall  be  but  one  boiler  inspector  for  each  of  such  coun- 
ties. Said  inspectors  shall  examine  and  license  all  masters  and  pilots  on  inland 
waters  of  the  State,  and  such  examination  shall  be  conducted,  as  near  as  may  be, 
pursuant  to  the  rules  and  regulations  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the 
examination  of  masters  and  pilots.  Said  inspectors  shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
for  two  (2)  years  from  February  first  (Ist),  respectively,  and  until  their  successors 
are  appomted  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  governor.  Said  inspectors 
shall  annually  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  (3lBt)  day  of  Januar}%  render  a  report  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  the  legislature,  showing  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
number  of  inspections  made,  licenses  issued,  and  the  amount  of  fees  received  there- 
for, also  showmg  the  amount  of  disbursements  of  their  oftlces. 

Sec.  2.  Section  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  (494)  of  General  Statutes  1894  [shall] 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Section  494.  Each  boiler  inspector  may  appoint  one  or  more  deputies  within  hia 
respective  district  who  shall  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  are  prescribed  for 
boiler  inspectors,  and  shall  qualify  bv  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  section  four 
hundred  and  eighty^-one  (481)  General  Statutes  1894,  and  such  deputies  shall  have 
the  authority  within  the  uistrict  for  which  they  are  appointed  as  the  boiler  inspectors 
have. 

Approved  April  3,  1903. 

CiiAPTKR  393. — Em}tioymeiit  of  labor — BUickliBting — Particijtaiion  in  strikes. 

Section  1.  It  shall  l)e  imlawful  for  any  individual  or  corjwration  or  member  of  any 
firm,  or  any  agent,  officer  or  employee  of  any  company  or  corporation  to  contrive  or 
conspire  to  prevent  any  person  from  obtaining  or  holding  employment,  or  to  dis- 
charge, or  to  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  a  discharge  of  any  person  from  any 
employment  by  reason  of  such  person  naving  engaged  in  any  strike. 

Sec' 2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  individual  or  corporation,  whether  acting  for 
himself  direi^tly  or  through  another  person,  agent  or  agency,  or  whether  acting  as 
agent  or  employee  of  another  person  or  persons,  or  as  a  member  of  any  firm,  or  as 
an  ofllcer,  agent  or  employee  of  any  company  or  corporation,  to  require  from  any 
person,  as  a  condition  to  any  contract  of  employment,  any  written  statement  as  to 
nis  participation  in  any  strike,  or  any  written  statement  as  to  his  personal  record, 
except  as  to  conviction  for  crime  or  misdemeanor,  for  a  period  of  more  than  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  making  application  for  such  employment, 
and  the  use  or  requirement  by  any  such  individual  or  corporation  acting  m  any  of 
the  capacities  aforesaid  of  blanks  or  forms  of  application  for  employment  in  contra- 
vention of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  forbidden. 

Sec.  3.  Any  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deeme<i  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |100,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  count v  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Approved  April  21,  1903. 

Chapter  397. — Protection  of  employees  on  buildings — Elerntor  sJuifts. 

Section  1.  If  any  contractor,  person,  firm,  or  corporation  use  or  causes  to  be  used 
any  elevating  machines  or  hoisting  apparatus  in  the  construction  or  building  of  any 
building  or  other  structure  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  or  elevating  materials  to  he 
used  in  such  construction,  such  contractor,  person,  firm  or  corporation  enjragcMl  in 
construction  [of]  such  buildinjjf  shall  cause  the  shafts  or  openings  in  e^ch  H(K>r  to  be 
enclosed  or  fenced  in  on  all  sides  by  a  barrier  of  suital)lo  material  at  least  four  feet 
high:  ProcidiiKj,  hoaeiri\  That  tliis  bill  shall  not  ai>i>ly  in  any  way  to  mining 
oi>erations. 

iSnc.  2.  Any  contractor,  person,  firm  or  cnrponition  violating  any  <>f  the  i)rovisions 
of  this  act  shall  he  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  (lollanj  nor  nK»re  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Ai)prove<.l  April  22,  1903. 

MISSOTTRI. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Pace  82. — Examination  and  licensing  of  plumbers. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  cori>oration  desiring  to  engage  or  continue  in  tlie 

bui^iness  of  plumbing  or  drain  laying  either  as  a  master  plumber  or  as  a  journeyman 

nlamber  or  as  a  plumbing  inspector  in  any  city  or  town  in  this  State  liaving  a  popu- 

*n  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  iuhabitauta  shall  first  comply  with  the  provisions  of 


mm^smmmmmm 
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Eereelullbe  in  every  suth  cityor  lown  k  iMwrduti-; 
the  hourd  for  the  examination  of  pUinibera. 
«ry  person  desirio);  to  engage  in  or  work  at  th«i  basiiiMW  nr  tntile  ol 
(eepl  apprentices  workintc  with  duly  licciteMl  plambeni,  sbull  liret  tio 
UDincd  by  aiid  ohbiin  from  said  board  a  ccrtillcate  o(  bis  (jualifiestiuu  and  fltnces 
cany  OQ  aiid  work  at  the  bueinew  or  trade  of  [iliimbinp. 

Sac  4.  In  all  ciii«B  or  tawne  provided  for  in  this  act  esud  board  shaLI  i*  coni]>u9ed 
ttw  ddlowin;!  persone: 

laL  Ttie  chi^C  plumbing  iDgpeetot  of  naid  city  or  lawn  nho  siiall  l>o  chairniau 
:  oficia;  and  who  sbAll  serve  on  the  Hiid  board  wilhout  pay. 
Snd.  One  tnnMer  or  employing  plumber  and  one  joumeynian  pluiDl)er,  ea<?h  nt 
lifiiff  TT.'  rc-i.li'Ki'i  (if,  ana  Bballliave  reside<l  in  eajil  city  or  town  for  at  least  lbt«e 
i'--t"  i  I  <  I'll  nii'irappointmentandn'tioBhallhavobeenactivelyenfE^ted  at  the 
I!         -  '  !  I  "i  idutnbinti  for  not  lew  than  live  years,  wbiuh  two  memb4.<r8  ehall 

til     ■:  111- mayorof  said  cityortownandshallholdtheirreepectiveolBiTW 

t  Mk'  pI'M'-iii'  I  I  III'.-  mayor  of  said  city  or  towo,  whose  compensation  etia.ll  \m  fixed 
Jr  ordinant'o  tf  said  dty  or  town  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gt^net^  revenue  of  aaid  dty 

fBac  5.  It  (thail  be  thedaty  of  the  mayor  of  the  cities  or  ton-ns  provided  for  in  this 
hirty  daya  aiter  the  iirorieions  of  this  act  shall  late  effecl,  lo  make  the 
—JK^tments  thcrc-in  provided  for,  and  to  call  a  meeting  of  eaid  board  within  ten 
mja  thereafter  for  the  parpoeo  of  oi^nizing  said  board  and  to  tiavc  the  provisions 
(tfala  act  enforced. 
3K.  6,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  said  boarti,  when  notifieil  by  the 
^or  of  e^d  city  or  town,  to  meet  and  organize,  adopt  nilee  to  carry  into  effect  the 
18  of  this  law,  and  desigiuite  the  limes  and  places  of  meeting  for  the  exam- 
.B  of  applicants  as  to  their  practical  and  mechanical  knowledm  of  plumbing, 
e  drunage  and  ptumbinz  ventjlation;  and  upon  HLtisfoctory  proof  of  the  qnalifi- 
a  and  fitnese  of  the  applicant,  afiall  so  certify  lotheehief  Kupervisor  or  inspector 
■pliurtbing  of  said  city  or  town.  Said  board  shall  thereupon  isaue  a  license  to  such 
■pHcant  authorizing  him  to  engage  in  or  work  at  the  busineea  or  trade  of  plumbing 
■  dnin  laying  as  a  master  or  employing  plumber  oraaa  jonmeyman  plumber. 
rAflc.  7.  The  Doanl  Bhall  elect  one  of  its  members  secretary,  whose  duties  ahall  he 
Pkeepa  record  of  the  biisinese  transacted  bv  the  board,  and  toaccountforall  moneys 
i  by  him,  and  who  shall  he  rennired  to  execute  a  bond  to  said  city  or  town 
if  one  thousand  (f  1,000)  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  mayor  of  said 

!.  8.  The  boonl  shall  have  the  iiower  to  revoke  any  license  iesued  by  it  upon 
factory  proof  that  the  holder  of  said  KccJise  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 

■to  act  or  any  city  ordinance  inlejided  to  cair^  (he  provisions  of  this  act  into  effort, 

^  kw  violation  of  any  rule  of  said  Imard,  and  if  any  such  license  shall  be  mToki-d, 
J)  BWne  shall  not  be  reissued  within  Bi  (li)  months  thereafter.  If  any  person,  firm 
r  corporation  be  charged  with  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall 
■fc  the  doty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  to  serve  a  copy  of  said  charges  in  writing 
B  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  so  charged  and  notifynini  to  appear  on  a  day  cer- 
in  before  said  boanl  ana  show  csuse  why  his  license  shonlil  not  be  revoke<l. 

I'Bbc.  9.  The  examination  fee  for  a  mosler  or  employing  plumber  shall  be  two  {fS) 
/;  a  fee  tor  a  journeyman  plumber  shall  be  two  (82)  dollara,  vhich  fee 

l«ll  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  said  hoard,  when  the  applicant  lor  a  license  files  his 
tpItcaUon  for  examination.  AJlfeessopaJdto  the  secretary  shall  be  paid  by  him  to 
e  treasurer  of  said  city  or  town.  Any  Ucenea  issued  bv  any  such  board  shall  l>e 
"d  thronghont  this  State,  and  each  Hcensc  so  issued  sWil  be  renewed  annually 
n  tlie  payment  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  renewing  the  rame  a  fee  of  one  (PI ) 
.    ar  and  the  same  may  be  renewed  by  ftny  board  created  by  this  act 

■   Bac.  II,  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  the  agent  or  officer  of  any  mich  per- 

■■-11,  llrm  or  corporation,  who  shall  violate,  or  cause  or  permit  to  bo  violated  any  of 
e  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  lie  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  npon  ctinviis 

lOD  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  lees  than  ten  (flO)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  handn>d 

jilOO)  dollars  tor  each  offense. 

C  Sue  13.  The  provinona  of  this. act  shall  be  inoiierati^'o  until  adopted  by  proper 

■tdioance  by  the  city  or  town  lo  which  it  reUtee. 

\  Approved  March  27,  1^03. 

pAiiE  21&.~ Innpfrlion  o/fiuioritn. 

ISecrioN  1.  Section  2  on  page  197  of  the  S 
y  iaspai'taT,"  is  hereby  amended  •  • 
U  raad  as  follows: 
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Section  2.  The  factory  inspector  may  divide  the  8tate  into  districts,  assign  one  or 
more  assistant  inspectors  to  each  district,  and  may,  in  his  discretion,  transfer  them 
from  one  district  to  another.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  inspectors  provide<i  for  by 
this  a<'t  to  make  at  least  two  inspections  during  each  year,  the  last  to  l>e  completed 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  of  all  factories  located  in  cities  having  a  jjopu- 
lation  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  and  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  factory 
inspection  and  prosecute  all  persons  violating  the  same.  Any  lawful  niunicii>al 
onlinance  or  regulation  relating  to  factories  or  their  inspection  and  not  in  conflict 
with  State  laws  shall  be  observe<l  and  enforced  by  the  factory  inspector.  The  fnc- 
tr>ry  ins|K»ctor  and  all  assistant  inspectors  and  clerks  may  administer  oaths  and  take 
affidavits  in  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  various  factory  inspection 
laws 

Approved  March  27,  1903. 

Page  218. — Arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

Section  1.  Section  5  of  an  act  to  create  a  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration, 
approved  March  7,  1901,  is  hereby  repealed  and  three  new  sections  enacted  in  lieu 
tnereof,  to  be  known  as  Sec.  5,  Sec.  5a,  and  Sec.  5b,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board  that  a  strike  or  a 
lockout  is  about  to  occur,  or  is  seriously  threatened,  involving  ten  or  more  persons, 
in  any  part  of  the  State,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  lx>ard  to  proceed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  locality  of  such  dispute,  strike  or  lockout  and  place  itself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  a 
settlement.  Should  all  efforts  at  conciliation  fail,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  l)oard 
to  inquire  uito  the  causes  of  said  grievance  or  dispute,  and  to  this  end,  it  is  hereby 
authorized  to  subpcena  and  examine  witnesses,  and  send  for  books  and  papers. 
Subtxenas  may  be  signed  and  oaths  administered  by  any  member  of  the  board. 
Said  board  is  further  authorized  to  subixena  as  witnesses  anyone  connected  with  the 
department  of  business  affected,  or  other  persons  whom  they  may  suspect  of  havmg 
knowledge  of  the  matters  in  controversy  or  dispute,  and  anyone  who  keeps  the 
records  of  the  wages  earned  in  such  department  and  examine  them  under  oath 
touching  such  matters  and  require  the  production  of  books  and  j)apers  containing 
the  record  of  wages  earned  or  paid.  All  pro<^ess  issued  l)y  said  board  may  l)e 
delivered  or  sent  to  any  sheriff,  constable  or  police  office  [oflicer],  who  shall  forth- 
with serve  or  post  the  same  as  may  be  re^iuired,  and  make  due  returns  thereof, 
according  to  directions,  and  for  such  service  he  shall  receive  the  fees  allowed  by  law 
in  similar  caijt^s,  payable  from  the  treasury  of  the  county  or  city  wherein  the  con- 
troversy to  be  arlJitrated  existf*,  upon  a  warrant  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  mediation  and  arbitnition.  VVitnesses  shall  receive  the  same  comjiensation  as 
witnesses  in  courts  of  record,  which  shall  be  jwiid  in  the  same  manner  as  sheriffs,  con- 
stables and  police  ollicers  alx)ve  mentioned.  And  the  board  shall  have  i)Ower  and 
authority  to  maintain  and  enforce  order  at  its  hearings  and  obe<lience  to  it«  process. 

Sec.  5a.  In  case  any  person  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  obey  such  subpana,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  circuit  court,  or  any  judge  thereof  in  any  county,  upon  the 
a])pli(*ation  of  said  board,  to  issue  an  attachment  for  such  witness  and  compel  such 
witness  to  attend  before  the  board  and  give  his  testimony  up<m  such  matters  as  shall 
be  lawfully  requinxl  by  said  board;  and  the  court  shall  have  power  to  punish  for 
contempt  as  in  other  cases  of  refusal  to  obey  the  process  and  order  of  such  court. 

Sec.  5b.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the  process  of 
sub])aMia  issued  by  said  board  to  appear  and  te.<!tit'y  as  therein  retjuirecl,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  arraignment  an<l  trial  in  any 
court  having  com]>etent  juris<liction,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  l)e  punished  for 
such  offenw?  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  five  hundre<l  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days',  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
before  wliich  such  conviction  shall  be  had. 

Approved  March  23,  1903. 

Paok  219. — Jloftrs  of  labor  of  atiploi/rts  in  if'mcUcrSj  etc. 

Section  1.  It  shall  l)e  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  engaged  in 
smelting,  refining  or  reducing  ores,  to  work  their  employees  at  such  laborer  industry 
longer  than  eight  hours  in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  tliat 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  (fay  for  all  laborers  or  employees  engaged  in  the  kind 
of  labor  or  industry  aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provi- 
eionti  of  the  preceding  section  shall,  on  conviction,  be  lined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-Sve  nor  more  than  five  li\mQxed  doUars. 
Approved  March  9, 1903. 


^.  „  opersUng  H  niilroiid  or  railruud 

— ploycvB  once  in  every  thirty  Jays  in  lawful 

J  at  no  pay  day  shall  there  be  withheld  more  than 

empl  jees.     Any  Bnch  operator  or  einpluver  failing 

the  r  af;enta,  u^gns  c>r  any  one  duly  autuorized  to 

BCit  on  provided  ehal!  Immediately  become  liable  to 

(tvs  gne  or  any  one  duly  autliorized  by  eiich  employet> 

due  sucli  empl'jjeoat  the  timeot  such  tuilnre  or  refiisttl 

ly  the  wages  due,  to  be  ret-overed  by  civi!  actiou  in  nny  comt  of  competent 

,_ttiCtioti. 

lipprovnl  February  23,  1903, 

Park  342, — ifint  rrsiiliifioii» — Stutt  txnmining  botirdt. 
!(ix  1.  A  Stale  boonl  ot  I'oal  mining  is  hereby  created,  composeal  iif  three 
in  to  lie  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of  whom  siliall  be  a  practical  miner, 
«n  espert  mmiiiB  engineer,  and  who  Bhall,  when  prsiHit-ablp.  W  also  hoisting 
aaer  and  one  Bhall  be  mine  owner.  Ench  nienilier  of  the  buard  shall  serve  for  a 
n  of  two  yearn,  or  until  hiit  Hnt-cexaor  ia  appointed  Rud  <)ualilied. 
K-  2.  It  ehall  be  the  duty  of  eaid  board  to  make  foniial  inquiry  into  and  pa«9 
lithe  practi(»l  and  technical  qualifivaliona  and  personal  filnens  of  persons  eeek- 
b.qmtifitratee  of  competency  ae  mine  managers,  mine  foremen,  asHiHtant  mine  fore- 
1,  tniae  examiners  nud  aa  hoisting  eueiueers. 

;.  3.  Meetings  of  the  board  may  be  held  at  any  time,  and  they  may  make  such 

H  and  conduct  such  exaininalions  a:^  in  their  judeiuent  may  eecin  pfoi>er  for  the 

Me  of  BUcb  examinations.     Pubhc  notit*  eball  oe  given  through  the  press  or 

, itise  announcing  the  limu  and  place  at  which  examinatioua  aru  to  be  held. 

•  board  shall  report  their  action  to  tlie  commissionert!  of  lalxir  an<l  at  lea-st  two 
"ie  members  thereof  shall  certify  lo  the  ■jualiii cations  ot  each  candidate  who  haa 
d  Wioh  examination. 

.  Persons  coming  before  the  Stale  mining  board  as  candidates  for  appoint- 
_1  BS  State  iuppecton"  of  niiuea  must  produce  eridence  ratisfactory  to  the  Iviari! 
i  Uiey  are  dtiiena  of  this  State,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age;  that  they  liave  had  a 
"nl  mining  experiejice  of  ten  years  and  that  they  arc  n)t<n  of  good  repute  and 
nte  habits;  they  niii^t  al«o  nubaut  to  and  »iIii>fat.'torily  pass  an  esamiuation 
mining  engineering  and  mining 
ihioery  and  appliauccs,  of  the  proper  development  and  operation  of  mines,  oE 
jtilAtion  in  mines,  of  the  nature  ana  properliet!  of  mine  gases,  of  the  geology  of 
ft  IhEnemI  measures  in  thi?  Stato  and  of  the  laws  of  this  Stale  relating  lo  mines. 
C.  5.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  for  inspectors  the  boara  shall  certify 
B  governor  the  names  of  all  succeesful  candidates. 

".  Persons  coming  before  the  board  for  certilicalea  of  competency  as  mine 
„  m  muit  produce  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  board  that  they  arc  at  Icacit  25 
R  old,  that  they  have  had  at  least  live  ytars  practical  mining  experience,  and 
Ut  they  are  men  of  good  repute  and  temperate  habilt>,  they  must  also  subuiil  lo 
d  satisfactorily  ]>iuis  such  examination  as  to  their  experience  in  mines  and  the 
inagement  of  men,  their  knowledge  of  mine  machinery  and  appliances,  the  use  ol 
rveying  and  other  instrumenlp,  the  iiroi>erties  of  mine  gases,  the  principles  ot 
jnUlation  and  the  specific  duties  anci  responeibilitiei;  of  mine  managers,  aa  the 
MUd  shall  see  St  to  impose. 

^BT.  7.  Applicants  for  mine  foremen  and  assistant  mine  foremen  shall  be  at  least  25 
Mre  ot  age,  shall  have  had  at  lea«t  live  years  practical  mining  experien(«,  give  sat- 
jKtory  evidencethatthey  are  men  of  good  moral  character  and  of  known  tempcTalc 
bbita.  They  must  also  submit  to  and  satisfactorily  pass  such  an  examination  as  to 
Teir  experience  in  mines,  their  knowledge  of  tlie  pnipertiea  of  niine  gases,  the 
'inciples  of  ventilation  and  the  specitic  duties  and  rcs^nsibi lilies  of  mine  foreman 
^assistant  mine  foremen  as  the  board  shall  see  tit  to  impose. 

18  seeking  certificates  ot  com|>etency  aa  mine  examiners  must  prodiU'e 
,iden<«  satisfactory  to  the  board  that  they  are  at  least  ^  years  o(  ^e.  and  of  good 
IpUte  and  temperate  habits.  They  must  also  submit  to  and  ^tismctorily  pass  an 
Ptftniination  ae  to  their  experience  m  mines  generating  dangerous  gai^es,  tiieir  pnic- 
eal  and  tei'hnicfll  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  lire  damp,  the  laws  of 
intitaliutt.  tlie  etnicture  and  uses  of  the  safety  Inmp. 

s  seeking  certilicatee  of  competency  as  hoisting  engineers  must  pro- 
luce  evidence  satiafactory  to  the  board  that  they  arc  at  least  21  yeai«  of  age,  that 
"ley  have  hud  at  least  two  years  experience  as  firemen  or  engineer  of  a  hoisting 
'uit,  and  are  ot  gooil  repute  and  temperak'  habits.    They  must  submit  and  ealia- 
tonly  pass  an  exanunation  aa  to  their  experience  in  liandliug  hoisting  tnachiucr.v 


alia-       I 
er.v 
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and  AS  to  their  pnu^ical  and  technical  knowliHlge  of  tlic  constniction,  cleaning  and 
care  of  steam  bt)ilers,  the  care  and  adjnstment  or  hoisting  engines,  the  nianngement 
and  eflTiciency  of  pumps,  ropes,  and  winding  apparatus,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  this  State  in  relation  to  signals  and  huisting  and  lowering  ot  men  at  the 
mines. 

Sbc.  10.  Applicants  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  had  at  lea*»t  five  years 
continuous  experience  inmiediately  preceding  the  examination  in  one  of  the  following 
duties,  mine  manager,  mine  foreman,  assistant  mine  foreman,  mine  examiner,  lK»ist- 
ing  engineer,  as  the  case  may  be  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  service,  which  shall 
entitle  them  to  contiime  in  the  duties  of  the  position  thev  held  when  said  certilicato 
was  granted,  for  a  i)eriod  of  two  years  and  no  longer:  l^ovidoly  hotrenr^  Any  such 
person  holding  a  certificate  of  service  may  at  any  time  aj)ply  for  and  rcH.*eive  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  precedmg  sections. 

Sec.  11.  The  certificates  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  l)e  issued  under  the  signaturt^s 
and  seal  of  tlie  Sbite  mining  board  U^  all  those  who  receive  a  rating  al>ove  tiie  mini- 
mum fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  board,  such  certificates  shall  contain  the  full  name, 
age  and  place  of  birtli  of  the  ri'cipient,  and  the  length  and  nature  of  his  previous 
service  in  or  al>out  mines. 

Sec.  12.  The  board  may  exercise  its  discretion  in  issuing  certificates  of  any  class, 
but  not  without  examination,  to  persons  presenting  with  proper  cre<lentials,  certifi- 
cates issued  by  competent  authonty  in  other  States. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  1^  unlawful  for  the  operator  of  any  mine  to  employ,  or  suffer  to 
Ber\'e,  as  mine  manager,  mine  foreman,  as.'jistant  mine  foreman,  or  mine  examiner, 
any  i>erson  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  comjHjtency  or  of  ser\'ice  issued  by  a 
duly  authorized  board  of  examiners  of  this  State:  PrcnUfedf  That  whenever  any 
exigency  arises  by  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  operator  to  secure  the  immediate 
services  of  a  cert^ifietl  mine  manager,  mine  foreman,  assistant  mine  foreman,  mine 
examiner  as  the  case  may  l>e,  he  may  place  any  tnist worthy  and  experienced  man, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  mine  inspector,  to  act  temix^ranly  for  a  perio^l 
not  to  exceed  ten  days. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  Ix*  unlawful  for  the  opemtor  of  any  mine  to  employ,  or  suffer  to 
serve  as  hoisting  engineer  of  said  mine,  anviwrson  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of 
competency  or  ser\'ice  issued  by  a  duly  autliorized  lx)ard  of  examiners  of  this  State, 
to  permit  any  other  person  to  6i)erate  his  hoisting  engine  except  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  to  operate  it  and  then  only  in  the  prt^sence  of  the  certificatcnl  engineer  in 
charge,  and  when  men  are  not  IxMng  hoisted  or  lowered:  Proiiih'd,  That  whenever 
any  exigency  ari.ses  by  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  operator  to  secure  the  imme- 
diate services  of  a  certified  hoisting  engineer,  he  may  phux^  any  trustworthy  and 
experienced  man,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Rtiite  mme  inspi^ctors,  in  charge  of 
his  engines  to  act  as  temporary  engineer,  for  aperitxl  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

Sec.  15.  The  wrtiiicate  of  any  manager,  mme  foreman,  assistant  mine  foreman, 
hoisting  engine<»r  or  mine  examiner  may  bo  canceled  and  revoked  by  the  State  min- 
ing b<»ard  whenever  it  shall  l>e  esta!)lished  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  board  that  the 
hol<l(?r  thereof  has  become  unworthy  of  official  endorw^ment,  by  reason  of  violation 
of  the  law,  intemi>enite  habits,  manift^st  incapacity,  abuse  of  authority,  or  for  other 
causes  satisfactory  to  said  board:  iVor<V/n/,  That  any  person  iigainst  whom  charges  or 
complaints  are  made  shall  have  an  op^)ortunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf,  and 
he  shall  have  thirty  days  notice  in  writnig  of  such  charges. 

Sec.  16.  An  applicant  for  anv  certificate  liercin  provided  for,  before  being  examined, 
shall  register  his  name  witli  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  file  with  him  the  creden- 
tials require<l  by  this  act,  to  Avit:  An  aflidavit  as  to  all  matters  of  fact  establishing  his 
right  to  receive  the  examination,  and  a  certificate  of  goo<l  chanicter  and  temjHTato 
habits  signed  by  at  least  ten  of  the  citizens  in  the  place  in  which  he  lived.  Kach 
candidate,  before  nveiving  the  examination,  shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of  the  boanl 
the  sum  of  one  <lollar  as  an  examination  fee,  and  those  who  pass  the  examination 
for  which  they  are  entered,  before  receiving  their  ccrtiticate,  shall  also  pay  to  the 
s»*crctarv  the  further  stun  of  two  <lnllai*s  each  as  a  certificate  fee.  Also  persons  receiv- 
ing <'ertHicates  of  service  shall  jiay  tlie  sum  of  two  dt)llai*s  as  certificate  fee.  All  such 
fees  shall  be  duly  accounte«l  for  ]»y  the  board  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury  at  the 
cl(»se  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  17.  The  members  of  the  State  mining  board  shall  receive  as  com[)ensation  for 

their  servi(»es  the  sum  of  tive  dollars  i>erday,  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  thirty  days 

in  any  year,  and  whatever  sums  are  nec(»ssary  to  rc'imburso  them  for  such  traveling 

and  all  ntntessary  expenses  as  may  be  incurre<l  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.     All 

such  fvdaries  and  oxi)cnPc»8  of  the  said  boanl  shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  duly  sworn 

by  each  and  aj)proved  by  the  president  of  the  boarti  and  d^  the  governor,  and  tho 

""^itorof  pubhc  accounts  is  nereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  State 

'try  for  the  amount  thus  shown  to  \)e  d\ve,  ^wj'able  out  of  any  money  in  the 

ry  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


m^susmmmmmm 


lonnd  guilty  of  violaiiiig  any  of  the  proviaioua  of  this  act  shall  tM 
a  tllH)  uul  exceeding  ttve  huiidretl  Julian  or  Ium  thui  uiie  baMJj    ' 
hnpriBODmeut  in  tbe  wiunty  jail  not  exceeiUog  fix  montfas  or  hjM 
"'oiuaQnt  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

provuiuiiie]  of  tliie  act  ehall  A\>p\f  only  to  mal  iiiiiiM. 
April  4,  19(Ki. 


Pars  245. — Jtiiie  reguliiliuMii^bityrctort. 
V 1.  Bection  B817  of  article  2 
xl,  UW,  w  hoTpby  »ini»rnded    • 


chapler  133,  Rtviaoi  Statutet  of  lite  State  of 
*    *    -90  that  the  section,  its  amended,  shall 

Itettoa  SS17.  T1u-rc  is  hereby  cn-aled  n  department  to  l)e  known  rs  the  bureau  of 
aes,  JuiDiIiic  and  mine  inspefUon,  with  its  oQieo  locnted  In  the  Slstn  cnnilol.  The 
ramor  Htiall,  kir  thi?  iAjiet'tion  of  I'ual  mines,  appoint  an  iDBjiettur  nuo  ono  aMUt- 
t  to  the  same,  1>o(h  of  whom  Hiioil  have  l>eea  practicftl  miners  in  coni  mines.  For 
id,  xtncanil  mini's  other  than  coalmines  the  governor  shall  appoint  two  inspectors, 
til  of  whom  p-)imI1  have  had  practical  expcnenc«  in  lead  and  line  minin^r  one  of 
td  inspectors  (iliall  be  appointed  to  nen-e  in  the  western  lead  and  xinc  dinrict  snd 
«  other  inxi-L-r  ti>r  in  the  eastern  lead  and  zinc  district.  Said  districts  in  the  lead 
id  ihic  lieJiI  U>  l«  divided  from  north  to  south  tbron^h  the  Stale  by  a  line  which 
ill  bolder  ilie  i^eatern  boimdary  line  of  Cooper  and  Webster  counties.  Neither  of 
w  above-namtd  inspectors  shall  be  interested  in  any  mine  and  each  sliall  receive  a 
iltU7  of  $1,600  j«r  annum,  and  there  shall  also  be  allowed  and  paid  ont  of  the 
jaenl  riM-enue  lund  the  actual  travelinjj  exjienaee  oC  the  inspectors.  The  inspector 
IP5>olnted  ehall  have  antburity  to  appomt  a  secretary  of  the  bnrean  of  mines, 
f—~  .«.i  „.!„.»  \^^r.,^ii..^    ™K«   i-  .,1.1. iin^  t„  i.;g  other  qnalificatio         '    "  ' 


;  iaepection,  who,  i 


e  a  salary  of  $1,300  per  annnm. 


I,  Bhall  be  a 


Fabs  240.~/'ui/m<ii(  (i/u(t3Mo/ni 


■mploj/tet,  etc, — Saninumthli/  pay  day. 


I  1,  Section  8791,  article  2,  cb^tcr  133  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Mteeouri 

0  la  hereby  repealed  and  two  new  sections  enacted  in  lieu  thereof,  to  be  known 
"nsSTSi  and  87Bla,  which  phall  read  as  follows: 

D  S7Q1.  All  peraonsor  corporations  engaged  inuropcrating  any  mines,  stone  or 
e  quarries  in  tnis  Stale  shall  pay  their  empi»ycee  once  in  every  fifteen  daj's  in 
tl  money  of  the  United  States,  and  at  no  pay  day  sliall  there  be  withheld  any  of 
■nings  due  any  snch  employee:  PmeiiUii,  Persons  or  corporations  operating  coaI 
Mmay  withhold  not  to  exceed  five  days  oC  the  earnings  of  employees.    An^Rich 
"tororemployertailing  or  refusing  lo  pay  his  employees,  their  ^ents  or  amgns  or 
wdoly  authorized  to  collect  such  «-ages  as  in  this  section  piroTided,riha11  become 
cly  liable  to  snch  employee,  his  agent,  aseigns  or  anyone  anthoriKed  to  col- 
fa  WMes  fnr  ta  amonot  double  the  snm  doe  rnich  emplojfeee  at  the  lime  of  such 
or  reitual  to  pay  the  amount  due,  to  be  recovered  by  eivil  action  in  any  coart 
.       setent  jurisdiction  witliin  this  State. 
■0B&  B791a.  All  acta  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provlmons  of  lids  act  are 
MifAjr  repealed. 
Kip^oved  March  23,  1903. 


Pick  247.— J/ln. 


m^Jatiaiu — Erploi'ret,  tCr; 


An  act  to  repeal  sections  8S26  and  SS37,  article  2,  of  chapter  133 
„ .  I  Statutjjs  of  Missouri,  189!!,  entitled  "  Safety  and  inspection  of  niines, 
_)t  three  new  sections  in  lieu  thereof,  approved  llarch  13,  IWOl,  is  hereby  repealwl 
il  tlie  followinj;  new  sections  enacted  in  rieu  thereof: 

9i(etifln8826.  AllownerK,agentsoroperatoisof  coal  mines  shall  require  of  all  miners 

KiMllW  persons  employed  in  and  about  a  mine,  nsins  gun,  bisatini;  nowiler  or  other 

^^'""'-ves,  to  have  and  keep  a  strong  box  in  which  nli  anrplua  gun,  nlastinjt  powder 

(T  explosives  in  the  mine  shall  bo  kept,  excepting  so  mnrli  as  is  neccwary  (or 

iate  nse.    These  boxes  shall  he  kept  locked  and  not  opened  unless  it  b»  to  put 

I  0r  take  out  powder.     Nor  must  these  strong  (or  powder)  boxca  be  kept  nearer 

"i  ono  hundred  feet  lo  tliciilace  of  bUsting.     And  in  all  dry  and  dusty  coal  mines 

■liaryn)F  lieht  carlxiuated  liydrogeo  gas,  or  in  minims  wheru  the  coul  is  blasted  off 

WthiB  solid,  shot  flrera  mu^it  be  emp1oye<I  by  the  operator  of  said  mine  or  mine?,  U> 

naM  trhata  after  the  employees  and  other  persons  have  retired  from  the  tnlne.     And 

I  note  prepared  by  the  miner  frtr  Uiu  extraction  of  coal  from  off  o[  the  soUd.  mmit 

10  ptaced,  drilknl  and  chiireeil,  that  the  same,  when  fitwl,  shall  p<^rfonn  tufely  th« 

f  raqnircii  of  ench  shots;  but  it  the  shot  firctafind  or  discover  that  a  drill  hole  ' 

>piog  too  much  or  that  it  is  drilled  too  much  into  (what  ttie  mtnftra  term) 


lets  J 
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tight,'*  and  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  shot  firer?,  pn)ve  a  windy,  blow-out  or 
otherwise  dangerous  shot,  s^id  shot  fircrs  shall  there  and  then  condemn  such  shot  as 
too  dangerous  to  fire  and  pass  the  same  without  tiring  it.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
the  shot  tirers  to  notify  the  mine  foreman  as  soon  as  practicable,  when  a  shot  is  con- 
demned, who  shall  in  turn  attract  the  attonti(m  of  the  miner  or  miners  responsible 
for  tlie  preparation  of  said  condemne<l  shot  and  said  miner  or  miners  shall  imme- 
diately after  returning  to  work  provide  the  nece:?sary  remedy  to  render  the  said 
condemned  shot  harmless. 

Section  8827.  Any  agent,  owner  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
for  each  offense  on  conviction  shall  be  fine<l  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Proi!ceding8  to  be  instituterl  in  anv  courts  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Approved  March  10,  1903.  '  P 

Pacje  251. — Fire  escapes  on  fucUmexy  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  one  (1 )  of  an  act  entitle<l,  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  constnic- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  fire  escapes  for  *  *  *  factories,  oflice  buildings,  *  *  * 
approved  March  27th,  1901,  is  hereby  rci)ealed,  and  the  following  new  section 
enacted  in  lieu  thereof: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  proprietor,  lessee  or  keeper  of  every 
*  *  *  factory,  office  building  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  every  building  therein 
where  people  congregate  or  which  is  used  as  a  business  place,  *  *  *  wnich  has 
a  height  of  three  or  more  stories  to  provi<le  said  structure  with  stair  fire  escapes 
attached  to  the  exterior  of  said  building  and  by  stair  cases  located  in  the  interior  of 
said  building.  The  fire  escapeii  shall  commence  at  the  sill  of  the  second  story  win- 
dow, and  run  to  the  upper  window  sill  of  the  upper  story  with  an  iron  ladder  from 
the  upper  story  to  the  roof.  The  fire  escape  shall  extend  downward  from  said  sec- 
ond story  to  within  nine  feet  of  the  ground  pavement  or  sidewalk.  *  *  *  In  no 
case  shall  a  fire  escape  run  past  a  window  where  it  is  practicable  to  avoid  it.  All 
fire  es<^aT>e8  required  by  this  act  mast  be  of  the  kind  known  as  stationary  fire  escapes. 
All  builaings  heretofore  erected  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  (2)  of  said  act  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  new  section 
enacted  in  lieu  thereof: 

Section  2.  When  fire  escapes  are  to  be  attached  to  buildings  within  a  city  they 
shall  be  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  and  sul  gect  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mis-sioner  or  superintendent  of  public  buildings  withni  such  city,  and  if  there  be  no 
such  office  within  such  city  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chief  of  the 
fire  department  of  such  city.  Whenever  a  fire  escape  attached  to  any  building 
located  within  a  city,  shall,  uj)on  inspection  by  the  commissioner  or  superintendent 
of  public  buildings,  or  chief  of  the  fire  department  of  such  city,  be  found  in  an  unsafe 
and  dangerous  condition,  the  owner,  lessee,  proprietor  or  teeper  of  said  building 
shall  forthwith  rebuild  or  repair  same  or  replace  same  in  safe  conditiDn,  upon 
written  notice  of  such  commissioner  or  superintendent.  When  fire  escajKJs  are  to  be 
attached  to  buildings  not  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  sheriff  of  the  countv  in  which  such  buildingis  located.  And  should 
such  fire  esca|)e,  through  age  or  otherwise,  be  or  Iwcomo  unsafe  or  dangerous,  the 
same  shall  be  repaired  and  placed  in  safe  condition,  upon  written  notice  by  said 
sheriff  to  the  person  in  charge  of  such  buiMing.  All  fire  escaiK's  shall  have  j)roper 
and  safe  balconies  for  each  story  thereof,  surrounded  on  the  sides  with  wire  bank 
and  pipe  rail  not  less  than  three' feet  in  height  with  openings  from  the  building  to 
Siii<l  oalconies.  Whenever  a  stair  fire  e^scape  is  to  be  construct^nl,  the  stairway  shall, 
where  ])ractica))l<»,  )»e  of  an  angle  of  not  more  than  fifty-five  degrees  and  constructeil 
so  as  to  be  jjlaced  on  a  blank  wall.  The  stair  fire  escai>e  shall  be  provided  with  one 
or  more  landings  in  each  story,  and  inclosed  on  the  sides  with  wire  bank  and  piin; 
rail  not  less  than  three  feet  in  height  and  running  on  the  same  angle  as  tlio  stairs. 

Sec.  3.  Section  three  (3)  of  said  act  is  hereby  rej^ealed  and  the  following  new 
section  enacted  in  lieu  thereof: 

Section  3.  The  number  of  fire  e.s<*ai)es  to  be  attached  to  any  one  building  as 
required  in  tliis  act  shall,  when  the  building  is  located  within  a  city,  l)e  detennine<l 
by  the  commissioner  or  superintendent  of  public  buildings  within'such  city,  and  if 
there  1x3  no  such  oflicer  in  such  city,  then  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  of  such 
city:  Promdedj  however^  That  all  buildings  of  nonfireproof  construction  three  or 
more  stories  in  height  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  *  *  *  shall  have  not 
less  than  one  fire  escape  for  every  fifty  persons  or  fraction  thereof  for  whom  work- 
*    *    *    accommodations  are  provided  above  the  second  story    *    «    *. 

oved  March  24, 1003. 
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Decisions  of  conrts  afTccting  labor— ConcliKlcd.  Page. 
^Mrco  public  employment  offices— employers  having  omplovce'*  on  strike — constitution- 
ality of  statute 1.H8-190 

Uami»hment — ab\L«»e  of  process— punitive  darnHges 1671 ,  1072 

(iamiHhmcnt— effect  of  judgment— ijcnding  claim  out  of  St^ite 190, 191 

Injunction— 

'  I        'tliHchargc  of  employees  because  of  membership  in  lal)or  union— blacklist 202-204 

■      ^  intimidation— labor  oiyanlzations— right  to  employment 457-4('iO 

-«. labor  organizations- liability  for  contempt  of  court 4G2-4tM 

•picketing 4(51.462 

^,,^^picketing— employment  of  union  labor  exclusively 901-963 

^  picketing— strikes— interstate  commerce 20.V208 

T^  strikes— boycotting ". 9J>5-9f>8 

r*         strikes— criminal  law— adequate  remedy G90-G92 

^^  strikes— labor  organizations 201, 206 

«»'  trade  secyets— disclosure  by  employee 208 

»•  Interstate  commerce — strikes 205-208 

«-»Intimidati<m— right  to  labor— labor  organizations— constitutional  law 4o(MM 

-^- Labor  organizaticms 202-208,450-454,457-466.692,693,961-963 

LalK)rers'  lien-K)^  ho  entitled— privity  of  contmct 191-193 

Liability  of  labor  organization  lor  contempt  of  court 462-466 

Mechanics'  liens— attomeyM*  fee— constitutionality  of  statute 1673. 1674 

Peonage— enforcement  of  coutractB  of  employment 175-177 

Trocuring  di>wharge— liability ". 1674-1677 

Procuringdlscharge— libel— blacklisting 9r)a-952 

Promise  of  employment— alien  contract  latxir  law 1?2-175 

Protection  of  wages— contractors'  bonds— constitutionality  of  statute 193, 194 

Ihiblic  works— current  rate  of  wages— constitutionality  of  statute 1672, 1673 

Kailroad  companies— liability  for  injury  of  employees  of  another  road— joint  xue  of 

tracks 455.456 

Seamen— payment  of  wagen  in  advance — application  of  statute  to  foreign  veteels 195-197 

Strikes,  etc 188-190,204-208,450-4^,457-466,690-692,955-966 

Trade  secrets— disclonure  by  employee 208 

Union  labor— contract  for  exclusive  employment .\ 961-963 

Digest  of  recent  foreign  statistical  publications: 
Austria— 

Die  Arbeitseiustcllungcn  und  Ausspemingen  in  Osterreieh  wuhrend  des  Jahrcs 

1901 6C>&-660 

Die  WohlfahrtH-Einrichtungen  der  Arbeitgeber  zu  Gun>ten  ihrer  Ange&tellten 

und  Arbeiter  in  Oesterreich 1653-1662 

Belgium- 

Statistique  des  Graves  en  Belgique,  1896-1900 660-664 

Camida— 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Disputes  in  the  Province  of  British 

Columbia 1662-1661 

France — 

Apprentissage:  EnquC'to  et  Documents 440-114 

ijtaUstique  des  Greves  et  des  Recours  i\  la  Conciliation  et  ik  1' Arbitrage  survenus 

pi'ndant  l'Ann6e  1902 664-t'63 

Germany —  * 

Kinricbtung  und  Wlrkung  derdeutschen  Arbeit er\'er8ichening 941-9-19 

Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre  1902 669-671 

Great  Hritain — 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Annual  Reports  on  Clianges  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 

Labor  in  the  United  Kingdom.  1901  and  1902 165-171 

Refiort  of  the  Committee  ou  the  Et^tablishment  of  Cooperative  Credit  Societies  in 

India 1669,1670 

Report  on  Strikefj  and  U)ckoutH  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902,  and  on  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Boards 6?2-677 

Statistics  of  proceedings  under  the  Workmen's  (Compensation  Act,  1897,  ar.d  the 

Kmployors'  Liability  Act.  1880.  dnrln^  the  year  1900 102-165 

Statistics  of  proceedings  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts.  m97and  1900, 

and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  18S0.  during  the  years  1901  and  1902 1661-1069 

Norway — 

TalH'ller  vedkommende  Arbcidslpnninger  i  Aaret  1900 1070 

Ontario- 
Third  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Lalx>r  of  the  Province  of  Ontiirlo,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31 .  1902 444,  4 15 

Digest  of  re<'cut  rei>orl«  of  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics: 

Illinois 1656-1038 

Indiana HUJs-iivtO 

I(.wa 1040-1042 

Kan»iM 1013-ir^'i 

Maryland 14S-1;V) 

Midiigan l.'H)-l.«>2 

M  i.vsouri 10-15. 1016 

New  .Iii-sov 9;iT- 910, 1016-1 0.-1O 

N o r t  h  Cu rol  i  n a 1 52  - 1  .V» 

Ohio lh.Vl57 

Pennsvlvania 16^0-1052 

RhiMle  Island 43(;,437 

Virginia 4:57-439 

Wisconsin 6'>1-G54 

Education,  iradr  and  te<>hni<'al.    {See  Trade  and  technical  eilucation.) 
Employers  and  employees,  agreements  between,    (^r  Agreements  between  employers  and 
employees.) 

Employers'  liability  act^  proceedings  nnder.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 162-165,1661-1669 

Hundand  machine  labor  In  the  United  states 1419 

Hisnd/craft^  the  revival  of,  In  America 1573-1622 
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Laws  relating  to  labor— Concluded.  Page. 
Factory  inspector?.    (See  Inttpectors,  factory.) 
Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc. — 

Idaho 478.-179 

Indiana , 214,215 

Kansas 4«1,4«2 

Mi88t)uri Ifi86 

Fraud,  misrepresentation,  etc.,  in  the  emi)loyment  of  labor— Montana 965, 9fS 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  mines— Arizona 469 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  smelters,  etc.— Missouri 1682 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  railroads — 

Arizona 469 

Arkansas 470, 471 

Indiana 212 

Minnesota 1679 

Hours  of  labor  of  hoisting  engineers  at  mines — Montana 965 

Hours  of  labor  of  women.    {Sec  Children  and  women.) 

Hours  of  labor,  etc..  on  irrigation  works— Montana 968 

Hours  of  labor  on  public  works— Delaware 210, 211 

Injuries  causing  death,  right  of  action  for— 

Connecticut , . . .  210 

Illinois 701 

Injuries,  personal,  right  of  action  for— 

Connecticut 210 

Florida 478 

Inspection  of  factories,  etc.— 

Connecticut 209. 210 

Kansas 481,482 

Massachusetts 217 

Michigan 484 

Missouri 1681,1682 

Inspection  of  factories.    {See  also  Fire  escapes. ) 

Inspection  of  steamboats— Indiana 211,212 

Inspection  of  steam  boilers- 
Indiana 215 

Minnesota 1679, 1680 

Inspectors,  factory— 

C4)nnecticut 209,210 

Illinois 697,698 

Inspectors,  mine — 

Colorado 477 

Illinois 702 

Missouri 16.so 

Montana 967.968 

Interference  with  employment— Georgia 1678 

Lab<jr  Day— Arkansas 470 

Labor  organizations,  registration  of  badges,  etc.,  of— Ma.'jsachusetts 216 

Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees- 
Kansas A^i 

Montana 9<  6 

Liability  of  stockholders  of  corporations  for  wage  debts— Massachusetts 217 

Licensing  of  employees  on  oyster  boats — North  Carolina 21 8 

Mechanics'  liens— A  rkansas 471 

M ine  foremen,  examination,  etc.,  of— Missouri 1683-1685 

Mine  regulations- 
Colorado  474-477 

Illinois 701,702 

Missouri 1683-1686 

Monttma 965-968 

Oyster  boats,  licencing  of  employees  on— North  Carolina 218 

Payment  of  wages  due  discharged  employees  on  railroads— Arkansas 471 

Payment  of  wages  in  scrip— 

Ari7^)na 469 

Indiana 213.214 

Payment  of  wagen,  modes  and  times  of— 

Illinois... 700.701 

Missouri 1683, 1685 

Plunibcrs,  examination,  etc.,  of.    {See  Examination,  etc  ) 

Printers,  skilled,  to  be  employed  in  bureau  of  public  printing— Philippine  Islands 218 

ProliK'tion  of  employees  as  members  of  labor  organizations— Kansas 481 

Protection  of  employees  as  members  of  the  national  guard— Kanwis 4S3 

Protection  of  employees  as  voters— Alabama 468 

Prott^H'iion  of  employees  on  buildings — 

Indiana 212.213 

MinnewUi 1680 

Prf)tection  of  employees  on  .«Jtreet  railways— Illinois 702 

liailmad  trains,  number  of  brakemen  reouired  on— Arizona 469 

Kailway,  etc.,  companies,  employment  of  labor  by— Massachusetts 216. 217 

Right  of  action  for  injuries.     {See  Injuries,  etc.) 

Safety  appliances  on  rail road.s— Indiana 213 

Seamen,  etc.,  repayment  of  employers'  advances  by— Florida 478 

Street  railways,  protection  of  employees  on— Illinois 702 

Strikes,  notice  of,  in  advertisements,  etc.,  for  laboi^Montana 965, 966 

Strikes,  participation  in,  not  to  be  bar  to  employment— Minnesota 1680 

Sunday  labor— Florida 478 

Wages  as  preferred  c laim»— Colorado 4?2 

Wages  due  employees,  liability  of  stockholders  of  corporations  for— Massachusetts —  217 

Wages,  payment  oL    {See  Payment  of  wages. ) 

ITomea  and  chUdren,  employment  of— Ck)lorftdo 478,474 
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Louisiana  Piin>ha8c£xpn«Hion,  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  at  the:  Page. 

Bureaus  of  MtatisticH  of  labor  in  foreign  countries 1023-1(W6 

Austria 1024-1027 

Belgium lOiH-1040 

Canada 1010-1016 

Denmark 1016.1047 

FrHUoe 1047-1056 

Germany 1056-1059 

Great  Britain 1060-1063 

Italy 1063-1071 

Netherlands 1072,1073 

New  South  Waleji 1073,1074 

New  Zealand 1074,1075 

Norway 1075, 1076 

Ontario 1076,1077 

KuNtiia 1077 

Spain 1077,1078 

Sweden 1071^1080 

Switzerland 1080 

International  aswx'iation  for  the  legal  protection  of  labor lOSQ-1086 

Bureaus  of  HtatlsticH  of  labor  In  the  United  States 991-1021 

Character  and  MM>pe  of  actual  work  done 1013-1020 

Duties  of  bureauH  and  their  ofRcere 1004-1008 

Legal  powereand  methods  of  investigation 1008-1013 

( )rlgin  of  bureaus 914-999 

rer«onnel  and  financial  resources 999-10C4 

Results 1020, 1021 

(Nisi  of  living  and  reUil  prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903 1129-1164 

<  'onsumption  of  food 11 56-1158 

Cost  of  living 11*29-1155 

Retail  prtces 1158-1163 

W holesale  and  retail  prices 1 163, 11 64 

Hand  and  machine  labor  in  the  United  States 1419 

Housing  of  the  working  people  in  the  United  States  by  employers 1191-1243 

American  WalthfCm  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 1194-1198 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company -. 1198-1206 

Cornell  Company,  J.  B.  and  J.  M., Coldspring,  New  York 1206, 1207 

Draper  Company,  The,  Hopedale,  Massachusetts 1207-1209 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates,  Ludlow,  Massachusetts 1209-1213 

Maryland  Steel  Company.  Sparrow  Point,  Maryland 1214,1215 

Nelson,  N.O.,  Manufacturing  Company,  Leclaire.  Illinois 1215-1218 

Niagara  Development  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 1218-1220 

Peacedale  Manufacturing  Company.  Peacedale,  Rhode  Island 1221-1223 

Pelzer  Manufacturing  Company,  Pelrer,  South  Carolina 1224-1226 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  North  PI vraouth,  Massachusetts 1226-1234 

Stetson  Company.  The  John  B..  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 1234-1239 

Warren  &  Co..  S.  D..  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine r2:i9-1241 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania 1241-1243 

Lalx^r  conditions  in  Hawaii 1487-1490 

LaU>r  legislation  in  the  Unittnl  Slates 1421-1486 

Boanls  of  arbitration  and  ctmciliatiou 1 480-1484 

Boyeotlinff,  blacklisting,  intimidation,  etc 1474-1477 

Bureaus  of  labor 1484 

Child  lal>or 1443-1454 

Employers'  liability , 1469-1474 

Employment  of  women 1440-1443 

Free  public  employment  bureaus 1484-1486 

Hours  of  labor 1435-1439 

l^bor  in  factories,  sweat  shoiw,  etc 1422-1427 

Labor  organizations 1477-1480 

Licen8e<l  occupations 1454-1460 

Mine  labor 1428-1430 

Payment  of  wages .'  1460-1469 

Railway  labor 1480-1435 

Sundrt v  labor 14S9, 1440 

Public  baths  in  the  United  States 1245-1367 

Municipal — 

Albany.  New  York 1271,1272 

Baltimore.  Marvland 1272-1275 

Boston,  Massachusetts 1275-1296 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 1296, 1297 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 1297-13a'> 

Bro<»kIyn,  New  York 1305-1308 

Buffalo,  New  York 1308-1311 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 131 1 ,  1312 

Chicago.  Illinois 1312-1319 

ClevcTand.  Ohio 1319,1320 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 1320 

Detroit.  Michigan 1320,1321 

Hartford,  Connecticut 1321 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey 1321,1322 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 1322,1323 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 1323 

Louisville,  Kentucky 13-23.1.324 

Milwaukee.  Wiscon^n 1324-I326 

Miimeapolis,  Minnesota 1326 

Kewark,  New  Jersey 1326,1327 

Kew  Bedford.  MaaMohusetta 1327 

Newton,  MMMUhnaettB 1328 
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Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  exhibit,  etc. — Concludo<l.  Page. 

Public  baths  in  the  United  States— Conclnded. 
Municipal— Concluded. 

New  York,  New  York 1328-1336 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 13;ir.,  1337 

Portland;  Maine 1337,1338 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 1338 

Rochester,  New  York 1338.1339 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 1339-1341 

Springfleld,  Massachusetts 1341 ,  1342 

Syracuse,  New  York 1342 

Taunton,  Massachusetts 13 12, 1313 

Troy,  New  Y'ork -. 1343 

Utica.  New  York 1343 

Washington,  Di.Mtrict  of  Columbia 1313-1347 

Wilmington,  Delaware 1347 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 1347 

Yonkers,  New  York 1347-1349 

Nonmunicipal— 

Allegheny,  Pennsylvania 1351,1352 

New  Y'ork,  New  York 1349-1351 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 1354-1357 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 1352-1354 

San  Francisco.  California .' 1357-1361 

Special  bath i ng  appliances 1 361  - 1 3C7 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States,  1881  to  1900 1097-1117 

Tirade  and  technical  education  In  the  United  States 1369-1417 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  Hampton,  Viiyinia 1411-1414 

California  School  of  MechanicalArts,  The,  San  Francisco,  California 1392-1394 

Dairy  School,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 1396, 1397 

Department  of  Dairying,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Ames,  Iowa 1397,1398 

Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 1404-1407 

Mount  Meigs  Colored  Industrial  Institute,  Waugh,  Alabama 1417 

New  Bedford  Textjle  School,  New  Bedford,  Maasachusetts 1407, 1408 

New  York  Trade  School,  New  Y'ork,  New  Y'ork 1383-1385 

Philadelphia  Textile  School  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 

ftylvania 1403,1404 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  New  York 1385-1389 

Rochester  A thena;um  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  Rochester,  New  Y'ork 1408-1410 

St  George's  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  New  York 1389, 1390 

Snowhiil  Indu.strial  Institute,  Snowhill,  Alabama 1417 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama 1414-1416 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Pennsylvania 1390-1392 

Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts.  The,  San  Francisco,  California 1895 

Women's  Training  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 1401 

Y'oung  Women's  Christian  Association  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 1399,1400 

Y'oung  Women's  Christian  Association  School,  New  York,  New  Y'ork 1400, 1401 

Value  and  influence  of  lalwr  statistics 1087-1096 

Wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  1890  to  1903 1119-1128 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903 1165-1190 

Working  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  The 973-989 

Prices,  retail.    (See  Retail  prices.) 
Prices,  wholesale.    (.Stc  Wholesale  prices.) 

Railway  employees  in  Austria,  institutions  for  the  welfare  of 1658-1662 

Retail  prices  and  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903 1129-1164 

Revival  of  handicrafts  in  America,  the 1573-1622 

Strikes  and  lockouts: 

Austria,  1901 655-660 

Belgium,  1896  to  1900 660-664 

France,  1902 664-669 

Germany,  1902 669-671 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1902 672-677 

United  States,  1881  to  1900 1097-1117 

Trade  and  technical  education  in  the  United  States 1369-1417 

Union  movement  among  coal-mine  workers 380-414 

Wages  and  coiJt  of  living  in  the  United  Stulej<,  1890  to  1903 703-932 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor — 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  changes  in,  1901  and  1902 165-171 

In  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  1890  to  1903 724-7-28, 1119-1 128 

Wages,  rates  of,  in  Norway 1670 

Wholesale  prices,  course  of,  in  the  Unitetl  Suites,  1890  to  1903 219-379, 1105-1190 

Workingmen's  insurance  in  the  German  Empire 941-949 

Working  people  in  the  Unite<i  Slate?*,  housing  of  the.  by  eiiiplovers 1191-1243 

Workmen's  compensation  acts,  proceedings  under,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 162-165,166^1-1069 
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,  Privalo  and  jmblic  ilebl.  in  llis  rnittil  states,  hy  George  K.  Hiilni. 

Employer  and  einployeo  uuder  tbe  coaunou  law,  by  \'.  11.  ttlmstisl  i 
8.  D.  Feseenilen. 
L  Tde  poor  colonies  of  Holland,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Pli.  D. 

The  industrial  revolntion  in  Japan,  by  Wjltiain  Eleruy  Ciirlis. 

Notes  concerning  the  money  of  the  V.  S.  and  olhf  i  couniries,  by  W.  C.  Hui 


by  W.  1 

r,  by  W. 


F.  Willoughb] 


ro.27. 
to.  28. 


I.  Industrial  communitictc  Cual  Mining  Co.  of  Bloni 

The  sweating  (lystem,  by  Henry  While. 
1.  Convict  labor. 

InduHtrial  coin :n  unities:  Kni|)p  Iron  and  8teel  Works,  by  W.  F.  Willongbl 
k  Indoat.rial  communities:  Famiiist^re  Society  of  Gniw,  by  W.  F.  Wiiloujthl 

CooporatiTe  diatribntion,  by  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.  D. 
'.  Industrial  coinmunitiee:  Various  communities,  by  W.  F.  Willonghbv. 

Bates  of  wages  paid  under  [lublic  and  private  contract,  by  Ethelb^  ^tewt 
I,  Condliatioa  ana  arbitration  in  the  iKiot  and  shoe  indnstrr,  by  T,  A.  Cmr- 

Bailway  relief  departments,  by  Emorv  H.  Johnson,  Ph.  I). 
I.  The  padrone  system  and  jiadrone  J>aiiKB,  by  John  Koren. 

The  Dutch  Society  for  General  Welfare,  by  J.  Uoword  Oorc,  Ph.  D. 
I.  Condition  of  the  Negro  in  various  ciUea. 

Building  and  loan  associaliooF. 
.  Workers  at  gaiulol  occupations  at  ceneusvs  of  1870,  IS80.  and  1890,  by  W. 
Hunt 

Public  baths  in  Europe,  by  Edward  Illussey  Hartwell,  Ph.  D.,  U.  D. 
!.  Theinspcttionof  factories  and  wurkiihops  in  tlic  U.  S.,b¥' W.  F.  Willoughb] 

Mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and  children,  guardianship,    '  ' 

the  law,  by  F.  J.  Btimson. 

The  municipal  or  cooperative  restaurant  of  Grenoble,  France,  by  C.  0.  Wai 
t.  The  anthmcilc  mine  laborern.  by  G.  O,  Virtue,  Ph.  D. 
I.  The  Negroes  of  FarmviUe,  Va, ;  A  sooihI  study,  by  W.  E.  B,  Du  Bois,  Ph. 

Incoinee,  wages,  ami  lenta  in  Montreal,  by  llerliert  Brown  Aiu«!S,  B.  A. 
i.  Boarding  homes  and  clubs  for  working  women,  by  Mary  S.  Fergoaeoii. 

The  trade-union  label,  by  John  Graham  Brooke. 
I.  Alaskan  gold  llelds  and  opportunities  fur  capital  and  labor,  by  S.  C.  Dunliai 
'.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  employees,  by'E.  B.  Johnr 

The  nations  of  Antwerp,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  T>. 
I.  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1870  to  1898 
I.  Alaekan  gold  fieldsand  opportunities  forcapital  and  labor,  by^.C.f>unha] 

MutiiHlrelief  and  benefit  associations  in  the  printing  trade,  by  W.8.  Wandb 
).  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Waller  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D. 
I.  Pawnbroking  in  Europe  and  the  United  states,  by  W.  R,  Patterson,  Ph.  ] 
L  iienelit  features  of  Amejican  trade  unions,  by  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.  I). 

The  Negro  in  the  black  belt:  Some  social  sketches,  by  W.  £.  B.  l>u  Bois,  Ph.  t 

WaoM  in  Lyon.  France,  1870  to  1896. 

Attitude  of  women's  club«,  etc.,  towaril  social  eeonouiics,  by  EUen  M.  ileB 

The  production  of  paper  and  pulp  in  the  rnilcil  Status  from  Jnunarv  1  b 

June  30,  1898. 
Btatistics  of  cities. 

Foreign  lul>or  lawa:  Great  Britain  and  Frnnec.  by  W.  F.  Willoughtiy. 
Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  r>y  Stephen  D.  Fe^^enoen. 
Foreign  labor  laws:  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  l>y  W.  F.  Willougbby. 
Wholesale  prices:  1890  to  1869,  by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.  D. 
Foreign  labor  laws:  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  __ 

Voluntary  conciliation  and  arliitration  in  Gnutt  Britain,  by  J.  B,  McPhereoa. 
Svstpm  of  adjusting  wages,  etc.,  in  certain  roiling  mills,  by  J.  II.  Nutt. 
Foreign  labor  lawsr  Austria,  by  W.  F.  WiUoughby. 


No.  29.  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  by  J.  W.  Jenks,  Ph.  D. 

The  Ynkon  and  Nome  gold  regions,  by  S.  C.  Dunham. 

lAlx>r  Dav,  by  Miss  M.  C.  de  Graffenried. 
No.  ;{().  Trt»nd  of  wages  from  1891  to  1900. 

Statistics  of  cities. 

Foreign  labor  laws:  Various  European  countries,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
No.  31.  Betterment  of  industrial  conditions,  by  V.  H.  Olmsted. 

Present  status  of  en iplo vers*  liability  in  the  U.  8.,  by  S.  D.  Fessenden. 

Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Luigi  Einaudi. 
No.  32.  Accidents  to  labor  as  regulated  by  law  in  the  U.  S.*,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of  wages  in  Manila. 

The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.:  A  social  study,  by  W.  T.  Thorn,  Ph.  D. 

The  British  workmen's  compensation  act  and  its  operation,  by  A.  M.  Low. 
No.  3.*{.  Foreign  labor  laws:  Australasia  and  Canada,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

The  British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property  act  and  its  operation,  by 
A.  M.  Ijow. 
No.  34.   Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Azel  Ames,  M.  D. 

Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  Prof.  N.  P.  Oilman. 

The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  Holland. 
No.  35.  Cooperative  communities  in  the  United  States,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Kent. 

The  Negro  landholder  of  Georgia,  by  W.  E.  B.  i>u  Bois,  Ph.  D. 
No.  36.  Statistics  of  cities. 

Statistics  of  Honolulu,  IL  T. 
No.  37.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.  D. 

The  Negroes  of' Lit walton,  Va.:  A  social  stu<lv  of  the  "Ovster  Negro,"  by 
William  Taylor  Thorn,  Ph.  D. 
No.  38.  I^bor  conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  J). 

The  Negroes  of  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and  Calumet  Plantation,  La.,  by 
J.  Bradford  I-aws. 
No.  39.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1901. 

No.  40.  Present  condition  of  the  hand-working  and  domestic  industries  of  Germany, 
by  Henry  J.  Harris,  Ph.  D. 

Workmen's  compensation  acts  of  foreign  countries,  by  Adna  F.  Weber. 
No.  41.  I^bor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

Beef  prices,  by  Fred  C.  Croxton. 
No.  42.  Statistics  of  cities. 

I^bor  conditions  in  Cuba. 
No.  43.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike,  bv  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
No.  44.  Factorv  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  Ph.  D. 
No.  45.  Course' of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  ltH)2. 
No.  46.  lieport  of  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission. 
No.  47.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii. 
No.  48.  Farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  bv  Commander  Booth  Tucker. 

The  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  by  Richartl  R.  Wright,  jr.,  B.  D. 
No.  49.  Cost  of  Tiv'ng. 

I^lxir  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 
No.  50.  I^bor  unions  and  British  industry,  l>y  A.  Maurice  Low. 

I^nd  values  and  ownership  in  Philadelphia,  l)y  A.  F.  Davies. 
No.  51.  (^)urse  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1903. 

The  union  movement  among  coal  mine  workers,  bv  Frank  Julian  Wame, 
Ph.  I). 
No.  52.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  R.  Scwall,  Ph.  D. 
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